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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JULY 1935 

2n«l. Child Marriage in :—Tho Mysore Logislatai’o rejected by B1 votes to 

17 a noa-oflicial motion for leave to introduce a Bill to rostraia the solemnization 
of child marriages in Mysore State. 

3jpd. ShaUdgam Gimkmm Affairi--ki 8 o’clock in the evening 2,000 Muslims 
armed with mandas’ and iron rods appeared before the Gurdwara, in which equal 
number of Sikhs armed with kirpans were congregated to nrotect the Gurdwara 
and oliallenges were exchanged. The City Magistrate ana high police oOicors 
hurried to the spot and dispersed the crowd after a mild lathi charge (the first 
since the trouble began). The moiiuted and other police controlled the situation. 

4tli. The Vieeroy visits quake area His Excellency the Viceroy and party 
proceeded to Quetta by special train. At Mastung, they were received by the 
Khan of Kalat in whose company they saw the ruins caused by the earthquake. 
The Vieeroy granted interviews to representatives of Hindu, Moslem, 8ikh and 
other commiiiiities and acquainted himself with their difficulties. His Excellency 
visited the refugees’ camp. At a review of troops, the Viceroy addressed them 
for the services rendered during the earthquake. 

Bengal Congressman sentenced Dr. Indra Narain Sen Gupta was sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of sedition. Dr. Sen Gupta was 
the General Secretary of the Bengal Congress Nationalist Party. The charge was 
in connection with a speech delivered by him at a public meeting at DeshaBandhu 
Park, Calcutta, on April 6, to celebrate the National Week. 

Sth. Fire Havoc in Abbottabad A fire which broke out in a sweetmeat shop in 
Abbottabad spread with such rapidity that in a few hours, the whole of the 
Indian bazaar area was destroyed including a Muslim mosque and a Hindu temple. 

7tli. Dispute between Bombay and Madras Universities The dispute between tlie 
Madras and Bombay Universities over the recognition of their respective degrees, 
which reached an amicable solution in September 1934, was now renewed with 
the result that the Registrar of the Bombay University announced that students 
from the Madras University seeking admission into Bombay would not get final 
eligibility certificates. They would have to accept provisional admission which 
would bo confirmed or withdrawn as negotiations for settlement, which were in 
progress between the two Universities, succcodod or failed. 

Stii. Sir T, B. Sapru on Unemployment “I think that a great deal can bo done 
and ought to bo done to relieve educated unemployment in this country,” said 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who arrived in Bombay after a brief tour abroad, studying 
liow other countries were tackling tho question of unemployment. Sir Tej, it will 
be remembered, is the Chairman of the Unemployment Committee appointed by 
the U. P. Government. As a result of his tour, he had collected valuable 
materials both in England and Europe. In England, the Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Labour rendered him valuable assistance. At the League of 
Nations, lie was able to get an advance copy of the report on the question of 
unemployment to bo placed before the League from L)r. Etocsenigg, Every 
country supplied him materials. 

Curfew Order in Lahore : Shahidganj Qurdwara Seqml In view of the 
serious communal disturbance, a curfew order was promulgated In Lahore 
prohibiting people from remaining outdoors from 8-30 p, m. till 5-30 a. m. Eleven 
arrests were made, when a crowd was dispersed near the Kotwali by lathi charge. 
The city bazzars were closed in panic. Armed parties patrolled tho city. Preventive 
measures were reported from mofussll centres also, in view of the widespread com- 
munal feeling. The situation took a grave complexion when a crowd of Muslims 
armed with staves came via Delhi Gate and attempted to force a way through 

3 
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tho oordoBS of Police towards the , Gardwara, where the Mosque teing 
demolished. Reserves were at once called out to hold the ciowd who wae 

beating their chests shouting “Allah-o-Atbar, Ya All. ® p J™PaL‘iov 

police officers including two Deputy luspoctors-General of Police, the Sen oi 
Baperintendent of Police, Inspectors, District and other Magistrates were on duty 
on the spot H. E. the Governor visited the city Kotwall,- Situated near me 
Gurdwara. 


1 llh. Bengal Oovernor on Terrorism : — His Excelleney the Governor of Bengal 
addressing the police parade at Dacca referring to terrorism said that the sittiation 
to-day was certainly hetter—a good deal better than it was two or three years 
ago. Despite efforts that had been made to diminish the number of outrages, 
the terrorist virus was still active and malignant. Continuing Sir John Anderson 
said that an experiment was being tried of tho return of detenus in 
numbers to their homes in oases where responsible committees of non-ofiiciais 
were willing to exercise superintendence over them. Ho added, ‘‘Government 
have in contemplation other means by which it may be possible to give detenus 
under proper security a chance to qualify themselves for occupations and to 
show that' they mean to he good citizens.” Sir John further said that there 
could he no slackening of the pressure until Government were satisfied that 
terrorism as a political weapon had been abandoned. ‘‘I therefore call on the 
police to continue to do their utmost to unearth and break up the secret organi- 
sations and I trust that the public will in their own interests play their parts?’ 


14tii. Another Shock at Quetta s— An earthquake shock of severe intensity, accom- 
panied by gargling sound and lasting for about fifteen seconds was felt in Quetta 
at about 11 o’clock in tho morning. Clouds of dust shot up tho Chiltan Mountain. 
The shock rooked the city with great intensity, and one of the walls in tho Race 
Course which withstood the previous shock was now levelled. Some of the 
residents, who clung to the ill-fated city determined on salvage of their belongings 
before leaving Quetta, evacuated the city after the shook. 


iSth. Situation in Lahore The District Magistrate, Lahore, promulgated an order 
under Section 144, Or. P. 0. prohibiting meetings to discuss any matter connected 
with tho demolition of the Shahidganj mosque within the limits of the Lahore 
district for a period of one month with effect from to-day. A meeting of Muslims 
was held in the Municipal gardens outside the Moohi gate on the Mth July and 
thousands of Muslims wearing blue shirts gathered. Maulana Zafarali Khan ex- 
horted Muslims to unite under the Islamic banner for tho restoration of the 
mosque, A council of action was formed with Maulana Zafartdi Khan as ‘^diotator.’ 
Subsequently, Maulana Zafarali Khan and four others were arrested under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and externed. 

ISth. Bengal Delimitation Committee's Report The Interim report of the Pro- 
vincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of Constituencies was pub- 
lished. Under the Communal Award 117 Muhammadan and 78 General seats were 
allotted to Bengal. Of the 78 General seats one was to go to the Hillmen’s constituen- 
cy in tho Darjeeling area. Of the 77 seats 30 were allocated to the depressed 
classes by the Poona Pact. 47 seats therefore remained to be allocated. The Com- 
mittee decided that 17 General urban seats should be allotted to Calcutta and other 
urban areas coming within the scope of the Bengal Municipal Act Tho existinfr 
number of Muhammadau urbau seats should be maintained and 111 rural Muha- 
mmadan seats should bo allocated on a population basis. On this basis^ to taka 

will have 15 rural Muhammadau seats ^ agaiSt 

:-Fresh trouble broke out in 
Lahore bo-day. Largo crowds of Moslems assembled, assuming from the bednninff a 

charts by tb’e police andZ m3diQic0 
they refosed to disperse exoept_ temporarily. Firing became necesaarv on five 
occasions after every effort to disperse the crowds failed and after a wamlnff had 
teen issn^ by tbe Kagistate, The number, of idled was reporteHot to exoeld ton 
The situation was subsequently brought under control An orler under Section 144, Or.' 
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P. 0. was promulgated ■ b^S^^pistrict Magistrate to be. effeotive : iu Lahore 
district for one month, prom^^P an assembly of five or more persons in further- 
ance of that purpose. who were arrestod on July 16 at the Shahi 

mosque for delivering s^S^lies in oontravention of the Government orders wore 
sentenced to an agg^ate term of one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Hs. ?5 r 

22ndi. Situatiof^^^ Lahore ; — The communal situation' at Lahore considerably 
improved, amtfe roads in tho vicinity of the Kotwali which had previously beon 
filled with wore devoid of even, small groups. The Moslems, however, held 

a mass mcett^ at the Wazirkhan mosque. The speeches were, it was understood, 
temperate enough, but the trend of tho discussions appeared to be that they have 
decided to 'resort to sending jathas to tiro Shahidganj mosque and, if those were 
arrested, to send other jathas. A. Punjab Government communique stated that the 
situation was now under control, but in view of the possibility of bands of Moslems 
from outside entering Lahore, necessary steps wore taken to reinforce tho troops 
and police. 

23r4 Seven Moslem jathas who openly defied an official ban at Lahore were imme- 
diately sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and fined, 

26tfe. ilfr. Bar at Bose Released : — Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who was a State pri- 
soner from February 1932 under Regulation III of 1818, was released uncondi- 
tionally. Mr. Bose was staying at the bedside of his ailing mother at Calcutta 
when the Deputy Commissioner of police. Southern Division, called ‘and his first 
request was whether he could go to the High Court. Permission was readily given 
despite tbe absence of the formal order of release. Mr. Bose immediately proceed- 
ed 10 the High Court where he was warmly welcomed by friends. 

28th. Madras City Political Conference The Madras City Political Conference 
was held at the Congress House, Royapettah, under the presidentship of Mr. O. 
Ramalinga Reddi. The conference passed resolutions opining that the Madras City 
Municipal Act Amending Bill was disappointing and reactionary, recommending to 
the Congress to frame a detailed scheme according to the Karachi programme, 
and recommending that tho ban on acceptance of Ministerial offices be removed. 
The Conference also demanded the dissolution of the Madras Council “as it has 
outlived its normal period of time and is hopelessly unrepresentative.” 


30th. India Bill Behaie in Commons i—When the House of Commons assembled 
to discuss the amendments made to the India Bill by the Upper House, Mr* 
Winston Churchill suggested that there should be a general discussion on the 
effect of the Peers’ amendments, but the Speaker suggested that the amendments 
should be taken separately. The House agreed to this, and before it rose the 
only changes made in the Bill as adopted by the Lords were five drafting 
. alterations. These would be considered by the House of Lords on August 1. The 
Royal Assent on August 2. During the discussion on direct election Secretary 
to the Council of State— amendment to Clause 290— Mr. R. A, Butler (Under 
of State for India) explained the effect of the change introduced in the 
House of Lords “where there had been, on the whole, general agreement with 
regard to the weakness of the original plan.” Mr. Winston Oliurchill, commenting, 
twitted the Government and suggested that they had “caved in in order to 
placate the Liberals.” He added that he did not doubt that “the whole Bill was 
honey-combed with equally unsound devices.” The Lords’ amendment involving 
the principle of direct election to the Council of State was agreed to without a 
division after Mr. Issac Foot, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir J. S. Wardlaw-Milae 
and Lord Eustace Percy had spoken on it. 

31sfc, Beteyim in Bengal to a question in the Bengal Council, to-day, 

the Home Member submitted a statement which showed that there were 80 detenus 
in jail, 1,468 in detention cams, 764 in village domicile, 28 domiciled with 
relatives, 174 home domiciled and one confined in a sanatorium. There were 229 
terrorist prisoners in the Andamans from the iProvinoe. Replying to a supple- 
mentary question, he said that the Government contemplated sending more 
terrorist prisoners to the Andamans. 
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Congress Acceptance of Office : — The WorMng CoDUaittee of the All-India 
Congress camo to the conclusion that it was too early^ at present to uecide 
whether (Jongrossmen should accept offices under the new India Qonstitiition, 
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Ut Congress & Indian States The Congress Worting Committee defined Congress 
policy towards Indian States and States subjects. 

4th. Police fire on Moh in Bihar -Five were hilled and 7 were wounded when the 
Police fired on a Hindu mob, which attempted to invade a Muslim place of wor- 
ship in the village of Piienhera, distiiot Champaran, on the occasion of 
Mahavir Jhanda celebration. In all 80 "rounds were fii-ed and 12 were hit. 
The incident was the climax of several days’ communal tension caused by 
a dispute over the proposed route of a Hindu procession. Fearing 
trouble on the occasion of the celebrations, officials ^ intervened beforehand and 
secured a compromise regarding the route. But the Hindus were alleged to have 
violated the terms of the compromise and attempted to attack the ‘‘idgah.” Find- 
ing that the mob, which numbered 3,000, had assumed threatening attitude and 
would not obey orders to disperse, the Sub-Divisional Officer, who was present, 
directed the armed police to open fire. 

5tb. J(Ant Labour Board An important step in the direction of bringing about 
Trades Union Unity in the country was taken by a Joint Conference of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National Trade Union Federation which was 
held at Lahore. As a result of the deliberations, the above Conference changed its 
name into All-India Joint Labour Board and appointed an Executive. 

Democratic Swaraj Party A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was 
held at Akola, Dr. Moonje and Mr. M. S. Aney were enrolled as members of the 
party and Dr. Moonje was elected to the central council in place of the late Mr. 
Karandikar. Mr. Kelkar withdrew his resignation from the presidentship of the 
Party till the next annual meeting. The uraft manifesto, which had been prepared 
after consulting Messrs. M. S. Aney, N. C. Kelkar, B. S. Moonje, Jamnadas Mehta, 
L. B. Bhopatkar, G. A. Ogalo and others, was then read and discussed. With 
certaiu changes, the manifesto was finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. 
Kdkar and Aney should approach the executive committee of the National Party^ 
with the draft, to see whether the two parties could join together to form an All- 
ludia Party. It was also resolved that the final result of negotiations should be 
put for sanction before the annual meeting which would he held in the first week of 
October in Khandesh. 

Calcutta Europeans in Reforms The need for fui’ther organization by the 
European community in view of the coming Reforms was stressed by speakers at 
a meeting of the Calcutta Brach of the European Association. 

6tb. Viceroy Designate of India The Marquess of Linlithgow was 
to succeed His Excellency Lord Willingdon as Viceroy, when the latter’s 
office expires in April next. 



7th. Charges were framed against 122 Moslems for being members of an unlaw- 
ful assembly at Lahore. ^ 

The work of the police during the Lahore disturbances was praised by the Gov- 
ernor at a special parade. ^ j 

relfeKf SSl assaulting several Hindu 

8l!i. Clause 8 of the Bengal Development Bill, fixing the maximum rate of imurove- 

Legislative Council. 

“bfS? 
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Tiie Madras Council rejected a proposal that the clause providing for the oath of 
allegiance by councillors he deleted from the Bill amending the Madras City 
Municipal Act 

9th. The committees of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce interviewed the Eevenue Members in connexion with ine- 
qualities in income-tax administration. ' 

lOlh. Benda Eiot--Offl>cial regret Mr. K. P. Pande’s a^'ournment motion regarding 
the serious riot, arson and murder by soldiers of the King’s Regiment at village 
Benda near Jubbulpore in the course of which one villager died and 13 others 
were injured, was carried in the 0. P. Council after nearly 2 hours’ discussion. 
Regret was expressed on behalf of the Government for the occurrence and an 
assurance was given to the effect that both the Civil and Military authorities were 
doing their best to bring the guilty persons on both sides to justice. 

Quiet was restored in Lahore and British troops were withdrawn from all areas 
except the Gurdwara. 

A new all-India Party was formed at Bombay to unite the nationalist forces 
in India. 

Owing to heavy rains, floods were reported from several parts of the Punjab 
where rail and road traffic had been suspended. 

lltli. Protests against the retrenchment measures adopted by the postal authorities 
were made at the annual session of the All-India Postal and R. M. S. Conference 
held at Allahabad, 

The Governor of Bengal dealt with the watcr-hyaointh problem when at1 
Rajshahi he gave a joint reply. 

The Bengal Development Bill, which aimed at improving the rural areas, was 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Striking tributes to the memory of the late Sir Devaprosad Sarbadhicary were 
paid by the Calcutta Corporation and the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Owing to incessant rain several collieries at Jharia were ffooded. 

13th. Widespread Flood Havoc in Bengal Torrential rain in the Chota Nagpur 
hills was responsible for grave floods in South-'West Bengal where widespread 
havoc had been done. The Damodar river, which was responsible for the devasta- 
ting floods of August 1913, had risen to an alarming height and was again threaten- 
ing the fertile plains through which it flowed. Burdwan was the chief sufferer, 
the low-lying areas of the town being eight feet under water. This was due to the 
embankment being breached in three places. Railway services were suspended, 
road communications interrupted and numerous huts swept away. No loss of life 
was reported, according to an official statement, but unofficial reports said that several 
fatalities occurred in the Burdwan district due to the collapse of some huts. 
A reassuring sign, however, was the drop in the water level of the Damodar at 
Raniganj and there were indications of a further subsidence. 

Flood in Punjab r—North India too, was in the grip of floods, the Ravi, Chenab 
and other rivers being in spate. Seventeen persons were drowned when a boat 
collapsed in the Ravi at Lahore, while at Ludhiana a man was killed under the 
debris when his house collapsed. Gujranwala, in the Punjab, was in imminent dan- 
ger of further flooding. 

Flood Havoc in other Provinces : — Railway traffic was considerably dis- 
organised by the floods in Bihar and Bengal and certain trains wore diverted 
via, the main East Indian Railway lino. Reports from the affected areas revealed a 
marked improvement in the situation, the Damodar river level having dropped 
appreciably. A short-notice question in the Bengal Council elicited the 
fact that the innundated areas in Burdwan town were then practically dry. At 
Tarakeswar, the Hindus’ sacred city, flood water entered the precincts of the 
temple there but not the palace. An unconfirmed message said that the railway 
embankment was in danger. Heavy rain was reported to have fallen in the Chittagong 
district where a village had been submerged by the flooding of two rivers. Floods 
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also OGOuwod in Assam and Burma. In Northern India ihe riyer Eavi rose still 
furtlior, and precautions to deal witli any emergency were taken by the authorities 
at SliaMara, near liiliore. 

Divergent views on the Government proposals for tbe delimitation^of Bengal 
nonstituenoies under the new constitution? were expressed in the Bengal Legislative 

^'af^’lndian Merchants’ Chamber drew Government’s attention to an alleged 
breach by Japan of the trade pact with India. 

ISth. Villagers in the fiood-afected areas of the Burdwan district were faced with 
famine and relief measures were started by the Government. 

The debate on the Government’s proposals for the delimitation of Bengal consti- 
tuencies ended in the Legislative Conncil. 

Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council from 
1922 to 1228, died from injuries sustained when a tram crashed into his car at a 
level crossing in Germany. 


16th. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a proiDOsal by Mr. F. Banerjee to 
abolish the system of plural constituencies in Calcutta. Mr. J. L. Baneiiee’s 
proposals for the registration of medical practitioners working in tea gardens, 
ships and rural areas was also rejected. 


1 7th, All India Journalists* Conferenea The All -India Journalists’ Conference 
was held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr. 0. Y. Ohintamani, M. L. C., 
Chief Editor, “The Leader”, Allahabad. The Conference urged the abolition of 
Indian States Protection Act, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Press 
Emergency Act, objected to the maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal and 
demanded immediate abolition of Press censorship. An official resolution which 
evoked much discussion and which was eventually rejected by 51 votes to 49 was 
about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. After passing a compre- 
hensive resolution about the welfare ‘ of working journalists, recommenaing 
recruitment of staff of different newspapers from the register of unemployed 
journalists kept by the Journalists’ Association, the Conference decided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to be affiliated 
to the All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the 
Central organisation. 

Hostile action by Upper Mohmand tribesmen on the Peshawar border 
necessitated air and land action to disperse a lashkar said to number 2,000. 

Nine policemen who had been involved in a clash with Moslems were sent for 
trial at'fDacoa 

A protest against the Press Laws was made at the Third All-India Press Con- 
ference in Calcutta. 

The C. P. Delimitation Committee’s report on the delimitation of constituencies 
under the new constitution was discussed m the C, F. Legislative Ooimcil 


IBiK Mr. Sri Prakash who presided over an All-India Reception Committee 
at Lucknow, was obliged to declare the meeting nuil and void. 

The All-India Press Conference protested at Government’s “competition’^ with 
private-owned newspapers. 


191b. Anti^^Terrorist Conference The first Anti-Terrorist Conference under non- 
ouiGial auspices was held at Dacca, Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda presiding, 
Kesoiutions condemning terrorist outrages, and offering full co-operetion to the 
boveriment for the eradication of the efil were adopted. The Oonferenee 
sugg«ted to the Government to take immediate steps to provide more emplovmout 
tor Bengalis to relieve the tension restating from widespread unemployment 

■ Raoefc^^B^ing^^BilP^''^*^’^^ ^ number of non-offioial measures including the 

aoii'iaJ expenditure on detenus for the 
, period 1^5-1934 was revealed in the Bengal Legislative Council TIir fip'iirpQ 

were :-Es. l925-26...47,069, 1926-27...1,19W SaL.tS T^ .! 
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50,976, 1929-30.. J,21l5 1930-31. ..1,50, 877, 1931-32... 9, 69, 945, 1932-33. ..13, 15, 622, 
19S3-34...19,77,340, 1934-35... 21, 46, 527. Figures for the upkeep and maintenance 
of detention camps from the time of their establishment wore given as 




1931-32 

1934-35 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Buxa 


2,93,701 

1,49,254 

Hijli 


2,97,642 

3,04,000 

Berhampore 


42Y16 

4,23,243 

Deoli 


62,^ 

7,08,49) 


A resolution urging the appointment of a committee to inmiire into the working 
of the Co-operative Department was lost in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The people in Burdwan district were in great distress owing to the havoc wrought 
by the recent floods and thousands were living on palm trees. 

21st. Indian Oh ambers of Commerce and Glass Industry : — The Government of 
India replied to the Federation of Indian Ohambors *of Commerce letter con- 
cerning the Tariff Board’s report regarding protection to the glass industry. ‘‘The 
Government of India, while of the opinion that no good obieot would bo served by 
discussing in detail the various arguments put forward by your committee, em- 
phatically repudiate as entirely false the suggestion that their actions and decisions 
were in anf way influenced by consideration of the prohablo effects of granting 
protection on the interests represented by Imperial Chemical Industries or any 
other companies concerned with the import of chemicals into India.” 

22nd, Empire Parliamentary Oonferenee : — ^The work of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association’s Conference was described In an interview by Sir Abdur Radim, 
President of the Assembly, on his return to India yesterday. Sir Abdur said that 
the conference provided an excellent opportunity for representatives of various 
countries coming into intimate contact and exchanging views on economic 
questions affecting the British Empire. As the main object of the conferenoe was 
only to bring about contact, no formal resolutions were passed. The concensus of 
opinion among the delegates representing various countries of the British Empire 
appeared to be that the parliamentary form of government was the best, inspite 
of recent happenings in certain European countries which had made certain people 
doubt the efficiency of the Parliamentary form of Government. The Indian oelega- 
tion supported the parliamentary form of governmeut. 

2Bth, Communal Bioting at Secunderabad persons were killed -and 88 

injured as a result of the communalariot which broke out iu Secunderabad on 
Friday night following a dispute between Hindus and Moslems over a Rathjatra 
procession near a mosque. Armed police pickets were guarding the town, and a 
company of the North Staffordshire Regiment was ordered to hold itself in readi- 
ness in case of emergency. Stray assaults and acts of hooliganism continued but 
timely action by the Hyderabad State Police prevented a large number of Hyderabad 
Moslems from entering Secunderabad limits. 

An agitation against the Government Resolution on educational reorganization 
in Bengal was launched at a meeting held in Calcutta. 

26tla. Bengal Public Security Bill The Bengal Legislative Council passed without 
a division the Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill with the non-official 
amendment limiting the life of the Bill for three years instead of live years as 
originally proposed. The object of the Bill which replaces the Bengal Public 
Security Act of 1932, when it lapses on December -31 next, was to confer special 
power on the local Government to enable them in case of emergency to combat 
the activities subversive of law and order and prejudicial to public security, for 
the suppression of which the ordinary powers of the Government were inadequate. 

An atmosphere of calm prevailed in Secunderabad but reports were received of 
a few stray assaults in some of the main streets, 

27th. A statement on the flood situation in Burdwan and the relief measure adopt- 
ed by the Government was made in the Bengal Council. 
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Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was accorded a civic reception by the Calcutta Cor- 
poration in the Town Hall. ' , . , , .u x i 

Acute distress owing to flood damage was reported from various river districts 
ol Bengal but the situation In Assam was more reassuring. 


28 ili Future of Bengal Detenus The action which the Bengal Govoromont 
intended to take to make the detenus “see the error of their ways and to become 
useful citizens,” was outlined by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
when he addressed the members of the Bengal Legislative Council The Govern- 
ment, said His Excellency, had decided upon giving to carefully selected detenus, 
at the expense of the State, a training which would enable them to assist In 
developing the natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to 
the advantage of the country at large. It was proposed, continued the Governor, 
to train such detenus in those forms of agriculture— fruit-farming, kitchen 
gardening and the like— ‘‘in which there is scope for the intelligencQ and orga- 
nizing power of the hhadralok youth which have hitherto been neglected ” On 
the industrial side training would be given in the manufacture of articles which 
would yield a fair proflt and at the same time help to make the province soii- 
suffleient. At the end of the neriod of training these detenus would bo released, 
said Sir John Anderson, provided their conduct and their general attitude had 
been found to be satisfactory. The Governor made it clear, however, tliat the 
Government could never agree to a general release of detenus. “On previous 
occasions when terrorism has been brought under control detenus who were held 
in custody as a preventive measure were set at large. Within a short time of 
their release terrorist activity broke out again, and it was found that it was the 
released detenus who had been most active in reviving the movement. 


SEPTEMBER 19S5. 

Ist Indian Sympathy with Abyssinia A mass meeting was held under the auspices 
of the Bombay Congress Socialist Party, in the Jinnah Hall, to observe the ^All- 
India Abyssinia Day,” Mr. Yusuf Meherally presided. A resolution extending 
fraternal feelings to Abyssinians, condemning the aggression of Italian “Imperialism” 
and oflering greetings to Abyssinians on their bold decision to preserve their in- 
dependence, was passed. The meeting called upon the mercantile community of 
the City to resist attempts of Italian agonts to purchase stores of war materials 
for use aplnst Abyssinia and appealed to organise labour, particularly to transport 
workers in docks and Railways, to refuse to handle such goods. “Abyssinia Day” 
was observed in Allahabad. A public meeting was addressed by Aoharya Hripa- 
lanl, General Secretary of the Congress and others. Speakers condemned tho 
attitude of Italy against Abyssinia. In Nagpur and Lucknow also public meetings 
were held and speeches were made sympathising with Abyssinia and resolutions 
opposing war were passed. 

Mayavaram Political Conference The Mayavaram Taluk Political Conforonce 
was hold at Mayavaram, under the presidentship of Mrs. Lakshmipathi. In her 
address, the president referred to the sad plight of the mirasdars and ryots of tho 
Taniore district and criticised the Governments land revenue policy. She stressed 
fte importance of Khaddar, and exhorted the public to give a feing reception 
to &0 togress l^resident, Babu Rapndra Prasad during his tour in those parte 
in October next. The conference adopted resolutions favouring the acceptance of 
office hy Congress, condemning the increase of land tax and praying for a graded 
system of taxation on land as in the case of incomes. -t' & h 

2nA Otiminal Lm :-«ir Henry Oraife, Home Member, introduced 

in the Assembly the Criminal Law Am endment Bill. It nronoefid +n 
effect to S^tions 7 and 13 Ming with provisions agKTeA^^^ SS 
powers on the Government to take aetton in connection with nlaces used for 

Ass^iation. The Government retained their existing vow%% Ibv 
control of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapera ^ 
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Bird. Indian Troops in Abyssinia : Army Secretary's Eeply to Assembly Criti- 
cism : — In adjournment motion relating to the sending of a small contingent of 
troops to Addi's Ababa without consulting the legislature was allowed in the 
Assembly on the strict understanding that its discussion should involve no 
comment on British foreign policy. Comment on such policy, however, 
continually came to the surface and Mr. J. G. Acheson (Foreign Secretary) 
had constantly to interpose that this was happening. The member who 
introduced the censure motion pointed out that a “war was brewing” and 
said that the House wanted an assurance that Indian troops would not be sent 
“to participate in this war” witont the Assembly being consulted. Mr. G. E. F. 
Tottenham (Army Secretary) explained that the contingent to Addis Ababa was a 
small one, that "its purpose was to safeguard the lives and property of British 
subjects in Abyssinia —most of whom were, in fact, Indians— and that at the time 
it was dispatched the Assembly was not in session and, therefore, could not be 
consulted. The motion was withdrawn after a debate lasting about three-quarters 
of an hour, but not before a member had ‘made the suggestion — which the Army 
Secretary undertook to consider— that it might be as well to have some sort of 
standing committee, like the Standing Finance Committee, which could readily be 
consulted on matters involving the transference of Indian troops abroad. 

Pt, Nehru Released Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released from the Almora 
Jail following a cable received by the Yiceroy that Mrs. Nehru, who was in a sana- 
torium in Germany, was seriously ill. 

4th. Aerial Bombing on North-West Frontier disapproved: Army Secretary's 
Eeply The Government sustained two defeats in the Assemblj^ — one on a motion 
recommending that immediate steps be taken to equip State Railway workshops 
with plant and machinery to ensure the mauufactare of all locomotive require- 
ments and the other on a motion relating to “the bombing of innocent women and 
children in a trans-Frontier village by the Royal Air Force.” The first motion— 
which the Opposition carried by 65 votes to 45— opened the way to a general 
discussion about whether Indian industrialization’ was being subordinated to the 
interests of British commerce. The Finance Member (Sir Janies Grigg) denied that 
such was the case. The particular point of the other motion, which the Opposition 
carried by 67 votes to 44, was that bombing from the air was an inhumane way 
of dealing with Frontier disturbances, and the mover’s general theme was an indict- 
ment on Government’s whole Frontier policy. He implied that such disturbances 
as had recently been occurring “were artificially stimulated” and that “the steps 
taken to deal with them were quite disproportionate to their gravity.” The Army 
Secretary (Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham), in reply, argued that air action was the most 
humane and economical way of handling tribal disturbances and that, in any case 
before a village was bombed, the population was given at least two days’ notice 
to evacuate it. The President (Sir Abdiir Rahim) informed the House that the 
Governor-General had disallowed the adjournment motion “to discuss the failure of 
the Government to institute an inquiry into the Shahidganj firing because that 
subject could not be discussed without detriment to the public interest.” 

Stii. Sir Henry Oraik (Home Member, Government of India) moved consideration of 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill in the Legislative Assembly. 

Twenty-one members of a hostile lashhar w^ere killed and 59 wounded in an 
engagement with British and Indian troops in the Gandab Valley. 

StL The debate on the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill was continued in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Restriction of produce- and restriction of factory-output wore among the plans 
suggested at a meeting of the Indian Chamber to rernedy the present low trend in 
Jute prices. 

7tls. Leaflets in Chittagong The proclaimed area in the northern quarter 

of Chittagong was plastered with leaflets in Bengali, which were removed by the 
police. The leafiets were of two kinds, one addressed to students inciting them 
to terrorism and the other with the caption “independence”, addressed to leading 
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worlcers of anti-terrorist organisations, ■warning them against misrepresentation of 
facts and support to Government in their own interests and threatening them 
with violence and death if they continued to persist to do false propaganda against 
tlie country. The leaflets "were issued under the name of buiya Ganatantia 
Senani, Chittagong (Surya Eepublican Army). 


8th. ^^Anti-Repression Day :—k pnhlio meeting was held at Nagpur under the 
auspices of the Trade Union Congress in connection with the 'Anti-Hepression 
Day, and a resolution was passed, condemning the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment, and protesting against the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the Bengal 
Public Safety Act. The resolution foidher called upon all elected, especially 
Co igress representatives in the Assembly, to resign their seats and organise mass 
agitation against the Bill. Prior to the meeting about 500 workers took out a 
Eed Flag procession to protest against repressive laws. 


10th. ProUciion for Indian Textile Industry .—In pursuance of the Mody-Lees 
Pact and Sir Joseph Shore’s promise in the Assembly, the Government of India 
decided that an enc[uiry should be entrusted with a Special Tariff Board, with a 
view to find out the extent of protection required by the Indian Textile Industry 
against British manufacturers, constituted as follows : Sir Alexander Murray 
(President), Mr. Pazal Ibrahim Hahimatnllah and Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar (Members). The terms of reference required the Special Tariff Board to 
recommend, on a review of the present conditions and in tlie light of experience 
of the effectiveness of the existing duties, the level of duties necessary to afford 
adequate protection to the Indian Cotton and Textile Industry against the imports 
from the United Kingdom of cotton piecegoods, cotton yarn, fabrics of artificial 
silk and mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk. 


12th. The Legislative Assembly rejected by 71 votes to 61 the Government’s motion 
that the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill he taken into consideration. 


13th, Two Government Bills, both of them intended to extend labour legislation in 
India, were introduced in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Assam Legislative Council discussed a matter in connexion with the scheme 
for the establishment of a university in the province. 

The fin^al reports of collections made throughout India for Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee Fund, show that the total would almost, if not quite, reach Rs. 133 Mbs 


Benda Murder Case \ Charges Framed against Soldiers In. the trial of 19 
British soldiers of the Birst Battalion Eng’s Regiment in the Benda Tillage raid 
case, Mr. B. Snelson, I. C._ S. Additional District Magistrate, committed to Sessions, 
3 soldiers on charges of noting and indecent assault, three on a chgrge of rioting 
one on charges of noting and causing -ffanton damage, another on charges of riot- 
ing and arson and three and others on charges of rioting and murder. Eight 
soldiers were discharged. The f^te of the case, as shown by the charge-sheet, 
weie that on the mglit of July 17, Private Kennedy of the Eng’s Regiment went 
out for a cycle ride near Earundi village and was set upon viliagers who chaserl 
him 111 , to Benda village Benda villagers rescned him. In revl^f L p^dy of sol- 
diers from the Regiment raided tlie village of Benda mistaking if for Karikdi, and 
set fire to huts and damaged property. A party of villagets was SsaiS anH 
molested, one of them being fatally wounded in trying to rescue his daughter 
Seven villagers were also being tried by the City Magistoate, JubbnlMi“ on Sees 
of noting and causing grievous hurt to Private iennedy. on cnaiges 

An intensified campaign gainst terrorism was outlined by the seoretarv of fbn 

® establish a separate High 

The Senate of Calcutta University decided to delete fbnf rr - 
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ISik ^ TMrty thousand troops were concentrated between Peshawar and Katsai as a pre- 
iiminary to large-scale operations against hostile Mohammahd tribesmen, 

16th. Yimroy's Address io Legislature : — ^In an appeal for a spirit of^ tolerance and 
goodwill among all sections of the people, His Excellency the Yiceroy, when he 
addressed both Houses of the Central Legislature at Simla yesterday, repeated his 
recent warning about the shadow of communal strife over India and announced 
his decision to return to the Assembly in a recommended form the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill which the communal unrest had rendered essential. ^ Communal 
unrest, said the Yiceroy, was a more serious danger at the present time^ than it- 
had been for years past. The country was on the eve of important Constitutional 
changes, and he considered it his imperative duty to use such powers as he 
possessed to secure that the transfer of the maintenance of peace and good 
government in the new Provincial Governments was to be made in the most 
favourable conditions. Dangerous subversive movements were still active, declared 
Lord lYillingdon, and he shared the opinion of the Provincial Governments that a 
retention of the powers given in the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was essential 
in keeping these movements in check. Speaking of the Reforms, the Yiceroy said 
he could give no indication as to the precise time of their iatroduction, but the 
Government would spare no efforts to introduce the new order at the earliest 
possible date. He observed that nothing was to be gained by vrorking the new 
CJonstitution in a spirit of mere destruction or by abandoning constitutional 
methods. Later in the day the Legislative Assembly refused, by 69 votes to 57, 
leave for reintroduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as recommended by 
His Excellency the Yiceroy. The Congress Party were not present in the 
Assembly Chamber during the address, but the Congress Nationalists were. 

Criminal Latv Bill Eejeeted again Sir Henry Craik moved re-introduction of 
the Criminal Law Bill in the Assembly with the Yiceroy ’s recommendation. Mr: 
Desai opposed the Bill and said that if there was any constitutional sense in the 
House, it would refuse introduction out of loyalty to its own verdict which, though 
recorded by a majority, became a verdict of tne House. The Executive merely 
wanted its decree to he registered and m law, no constitution and no ^democracy 
mattered to them. He reminded the Government that a paper belonging to the 
friendly Press had the decency and honesty to recognise that on analysis the Assem- 
bly’s verdict was the verdict of the bulk of the country. On the ^House dividing, 
the motion for leave to introduce the Bill was refused by a majority of 12, the 
voting being 69 to 57. ■ 

An adjournment motion to discuss the dispatch of Indian troops to Abyssinia 
was withdrawn after 40 minutes’ disscussion in the Council of State. 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was dis- 
cussed in the Legislative Assembly. V 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill was passed in the Assam Council. 

ISth. The Council of State passed a resolution urging the India Government to take 
early steps to pass legislations to prevent the sale of spurious drugs. 

The Assembly referred the Motor Yehioles Act Amendment Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was dis- 
cussed in the Assembly. 

The homes of over 20 Labour leaders in Bombay were simultaneously raided by 
the police who were said to have found literature of an objectionable character. 

The Congress Party’s resolution demanding an inquiry into the handling of 
relief, salvage and evacuation measures daring the recent ‘Quetta earthquake, was 
defeated in the Assembly. 

20tii. Shahidganj Da More than a lakh of Muslims gathered at the Badshahi 
mosq^ue, Lahore, to offer prayers, which were led by the ‘"Dictator,” Pir Jamat 
All Shi, Afterwards a procession was taken out towards the Moohigate where a 
mammoth meeting was held. At the meeting the “dictator” announced that before 
deciding on the line of campaign he would consult Ulemas all over India. As a 
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precaution, tlie autliorities oallM out a detaolimeiit of Royal iSoots wMeli was 
standing by at the liotwali, near the scene of firing in July last. 

The Le^islatiye Assembly discussed the Indo-Burmese Tribunal’s report on 
financial s&lement between the two countries upon separation , 

A resolution conveying the disapproval of the House of the floatation of steilmg 
loans by the Secretary of State for India, was lost without a division m the 

Council of State. . -t 3 i* » r* 

The Government’s plan to reorganise primary and^secondary education in Bengal 

was considered at a public meeting in Calcutta. 


21st. Bengal Soeialists’ Cott/erewce Resolutions condemning tlie Bengal Govern- 

ment’s policy of detention without trial, exhorting all Congressmen to disap|)rovo 
the willingness on the part of a section of -.them to accept ministerial offices under 
the new constitution, opining the development of fundamental demands and 
rights of the masses as the only solution of the communal problem, supporting 
Abyssinia’s determination to retain her freedom and urging the organisation of 
peasarts throughout the country, were adopted by the Bengal Provincial Socialists’ 
Conference held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr. Jay Prakash Narain. 
Before the commencement of the proceedings, the Police raided the hall and 
removed some of the posters concerning detenus. Towards the mid-day sitting, 
several members of the Labour Party who were allowed to enter the hall as 
visitors created an obstruction, despite the President’s ^ request. Tho ^ IIouso, 
thereupon, suspended business and removed the obstructionists. The situation was 
controlled before the arrival of the police. 


24th. A Council of State resolution urging that the number of cadets admitted In 
the Military Academy at Dehra Dun annually be raised from 60 to 120, was 
opposed by the Commander-in-Chief and rejected. 

India’s case for reforms was spoiled by Congress threats of boycott and ‘^bungling” 
by Mr. Gandhi, said Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in an appeal to all parties to work 
the new constitution. 

A Congress Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was taken 
into consideration in the Assembly. 


25th, The India Government’s report on the working of the Ottawa Agreement 
during 1934-35 was presented in the Assemly by the Commerce Member. 

By 53 votes to 10 the Council of State agreed to take into consideration the 
Bill to amend the Criminal Law Amendment Act in the form recommended by 
the Governor-General. 

The need for development of civil aviation in India was stressed by the Govern- 
ment spokesman in the Assembly when voting on demands for supplementary 
grants was taken up. 

26th, The Assembly adjourned sme die after rejecting the report of the Amerv 
Tribunal on financial settlement between India and Burma. ^ ^ 


The Council of State passed the 
tho Governor- General. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill as certified by 


30th. Crisis in Jute Industry in Bengal The origin of the crisis in tho into 

mwtfrfJnJ w-n’ presided over a special general 

mBoting of the Indian Jute Mills Association at the Roval B.vohange, Calcutta Tha 
meetm- was convened to consider a resolution to the toect that li.v ekar Sienda? 
months notice should be given by the Association to the five outside Mills termi- 

wSried^"uZ\m3v'^^vT^^ from March 31 next. Ihrl^soSn 

was carnea unanimous y. Lvery effort, said the chairman had been madft fn 

of the conflicting interests involved, but all" endeavours 

:aS‘ Mis irira sv* r/M-Fa 
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the Committee of the Association was to proceed with the preparation of a 

scheme of i\atioiializatioa of the industry, as suggested by the Sovernment, the 
first step in which was to determine the present working time arrangement by 
giving the requisite six months’ notice, wnich the resolution would put into effect. 
There would be no question of determining the present agreement without ^ another 
agreement ready to succeed it, and this must be decided by the Assocciation at 
a later date, 


OCTOBER 193S 

1st Bonihmj Special Powers Act Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers 
Act Amendment Bill, which sought to make permanent the provisions of th8;Special 
Powers Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 15, 1935, -Sir Robert Beil. 
Home Member, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with torn- 
munis m. terrorism, instigation of non-payment of land revenue and Civil Disobedi- 
ence. The Home Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while 
Civil Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advocates.^ Instiga- 
tion of non-pajmient of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non- 
payment for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary 
law and he asked whether it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the 
poor cultivator suffered. He thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively 
free from terrorism. There were still manifestations of terrorism. But the greatest 
danger was Communism, which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing m 
large industrial cities, exploiting the grievances of industrial workers. 

4th. ^ Bombay Special Poioers Bill . — After four full days’ debate, the Bombay Coun- 
cil passed by 53 votes to 36 the first reading of the Bombay Special Powers Ex- 
tending Bill as amended. The Bill as introduced sought to make^ permanent the 
provisions of Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932 which was lapsing on the olst 
December 1935. But the House accepted an amendment extending the Act only 
till 31st December 1938, the Government supporting. 

ISth. Bombay Depressed Classes Decision: — Complete severance of the Depressed 
Class from the Hindu fold and embracing any other religion guaranteeing them 
equal status and treatment with other members of the faith was the gist of a reso- 
lution passed unanimously at the Bombay Presidency Depressed Classes Conference 
held to-day at Yeola, Nasik District." The resolution was adopted on the 
advice Dr. Ambedkar. He bitterly recounted the treatment meted out by caste- 
Hindus to Harijans. So far, he said, they had been imsnccessful in their efforts to 
bring about a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money 
in further trying to get redress and work in harmonious co-operation. He declared 
that after deeply pondering over a way out, he had come to the conclusion that 
the best way was complete severance from the Hindu fold. “"We shall cease our 
fight for equality where we are denied it. Because we have the misfortune to call 
ourselves Hindus, Ave are treated thus. If we were members of another faith, none 
would dare treat us so.” 

14tli. Labour leaders caused an uproar at a meeting of Bombay Socialists called to 
discuss the question of acceptance of office under the new constitution. 

Mr. P. E. James told Anglo-Indians in Madras that they must be united and 
organized to meet the new situation facing their community under the reformed 
coristitntion. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri stressed India’s need for citizens capable of instinctive 
sound judgment to safeguard them against being misled by political and economic 
“qaackdoctors.” 

Bombay Special Powers Bill Passed : — The Bombay Council passed to-day 
the Bill, to amend the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. Bao 
Bahadur R, R. Eale opposed discussion on the third reading of the Bill in a lengthy 
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speech, in -whioli he said that the Government bjr passing the Bill were arming tlie 
execiitivG witli GxtsnsivG powGrs, wliicli would affGct and lowGr political tone and 
public spirit to such a level that responsible OovernniGnt would be a mockery, 
IVenty-three members of the Opposition then w'alked out and the third reading was 
passed by 49 votes against 4. 

IStfe. Terrorism on the Decline report on the Police administration in 

Bengal Presidency for the year 1934 stated that steady pressure l^y all forces of 
the Government against terrorist organisations in the province had resulted in 
another considerable decrease in these outrages and the situation, as a whole, 
improved due to the incarceration of the chief leaders but there was always the 
danger and likelihood of new leaders arising and forming parties, which miglit 
perform isolated acts of terrorism. Excluding cases that occurred in the jurisdic- 
tion of Calcutta Police, there were 14 outrages and other crimes committed in 
Bengal by terrorists in 1934. 

The All-India Congress Committee at Madras adopted the declaration of Congress 
policy on Indian States. 

20th. Communal Boycott in Lahore The Criminal Law Amendment (Picketing) 
Act was applied for the first time in connection with the recent coramiiniil move- 
ment for economic self-sufficiency or boycott in Lahore, when Police arrested 
some Moslems on a charge of picketing a Hindu shop. The accused wer{3 alleged to 
have attempted to persuade three Moslem customers to return cloth purchased by 
them from a Hindu shop, leading to an altercation. In ^another case, four Hindu 
youths connected with the recently started Hindu vegetable market, it was alleged, 
carried away from a Hindu hawker vegetables, which the aggressors believed the 
hawker had surreptitiously bought fi*om the Moslem market ■with the intention of 
selling them to the Hindus as Hindu vegetables. All tiie four persons were ai*rested 
on a charge of highway robbery. 

21st Nasih Hindus’ Assurance to Earijans Hesolutions assuring Harijans full 
equality immediately in social, civic and educational splieres and proposing the 
starting of country-wide propaganda through socio-religious organisations to 
eradicate untouchability were passed at an informal conference of leading Hindus 
of Nasik, attended by a very large gathering including Reformists, Congressmen 
and Sanatanists, under the presidentship of Shri Shankaracharya of Karvir 
Math, Dr. Kurtokti. The Shankaracharya expressed wilingness to accord the support 
and sanction of his math for the purpose and a deputation of five, composed of 
Brahmin and .non-Brahmin leaders, a Congressman and a Hindu Mahashabhaite and 
a Harijan Sevak Sangli member, was appointed to wait on Dr. Ambeclkar to convey 
to him this assurance and also the message of His Holiness that, if necessary, he 
was prepared to perform mass conversions and found a new sect wdth equal 
status with other sections of Hinduism. 


25th. Ahmedabad Harijans’’ Besolve : — “We are Hindus. We shall die Hindus in 
spite of our manifold hardships.” This was the note of the speeches and resolu- 
tions passed at a public meeting of Harijans, held to-day to ^'consider the reso- 
lutions passed at the Yeola Conference of Harijans on the advice of Dr. Ambeclkar. 
Speakers declared that conversion to some other faith was no remedy for the ills 
they were suffering from. The President, Muldas Yishya, a Harijan, said that 
Di\ Ambedkar would cease to be their leader, if he joined any other religion. 


Hmdu Mahasabha Deputation to Dr, Amhedkar :-~A deputation on behalf of 
the Bombay branch of the Hindu Mahasabha led by Dr. M. B. Welkar, President, 
waited on Dr. Ambedkar. It was understood that there was frank discussion between 
Dr. Ambedkar and deputationists, in the course of which Dr. Ambedkar was stated 
to have assured the deputationists that he would not take any hastv step and 
would do northing which '^uld injure the cause of the country or that of the 
Depressed Classes or the Hindu community. He is stated to have emphasised 
mat as tar ^as the cause of the country was concerned, he was prepared to 
sacrifice the interests of the Depressed Classes even. Before he advised his 
followers to take any final decision, he would confer with the leaders of the 
Hmdu Mahasabha and other Hindu orgamsations. 
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That a new outloolc on their part was called for, was the advice given to the 
Anglo-Indian community at the annual general meeting in Calcutta of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association. 

26tli. Communal Tension in Lahore -A serious situation suddenly developed in 
Lahore, when a Muslim carpenter ran amok, hatchet in hand, and attacked Sikhs 
and Hindus in the streets. He assaulted four persons, one of whom died later. 
Great panic prevailed in the locality and police arrived on the scene. A critical 
situation arose in connection with the funeral procession of the Bikh who was 
fatally assaulted. Five thousand Hindus and Sikhs forming a procession were 
stopped by lathi and mounted police outside the Shahalmi Gate, when they 
atempted to take the procession through the City, agaiust the advice of the 
authorities. After half an hour’s unsuccessful effort to pursuade the processionists 
to follow the prescribed route, outside the city, police made a lathi charge and 
dispersed them. But the crowd collected again and the police cordon was 
strengthened. Later, however, Sikh leaders intervened and with their help the 
authorities pursuaded the processionists to follow the prescribed route. With a 
strong police guard the fuueral procession reached the cremation ground. There 
were no further incidents. 

Various matters affecting the community were considered by the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled Eui’opeau Association at its session in Calcutta to-day. 

‘^Let not Dr. Ambedkar’s just wrath deject the reformer,” declared Mr. Gandhi in 
a signed article in the “Har’ijan” on the depressed classes’ decision to break with 
the Hindu religion. 

31st. Speaking on the new Indian Constitution at the European Association dinner in 
Bombay, Sir Homi Mody emphasised that goodwill was the best safeguard for 
Britons in India. 


NOVEMBER 1935 

2n<3. Exclusion of Hindi in Frontier schools : — Tho Honorary Secretary of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha addressed a letter to the Secretary to Government and Director 
of Public Instruction, N. W. F. P,, protesting against the recent order of the Frontier 
Government excluding Hindi and Gurmukhi from being the medium of instruc- 
tion from 3rd and 4th primary classes onward and making Urdu alone the medium 
of instruction both in boys’ and girls’ schools. When the Frontier Council opened 
session on Monday, all the elected members of the Minority Party absented them- 
selves as a protest against the elimination of Hindi and Gurmukhi in primary 
schools. 

3rd. Girls chosen for Aviation Training : — ^Tliree Bengali girls who were selected 
by the Committee of Bas-Roy Memorial Fund for an hour’s ffying-test were Miss Rama 
Gupta from Sylhet, Miss Indu Moulik, Lahore student and Miss Anjali Das. 
lecturer, Bethiine College, Calcutta. Scholarships of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 500 for a 
course in Aviation at the Bengal Flying Club, Dum Bum, would be awarded to two 
from the above three girls who would be successful* in the flying test which would 
take place shortly. There were 21 applicants including one from Travancore and 
two from Lahore. 

The labour franchise clause in the new Congress constitution was giving rise 
to a good deal of “hypocrisy”, said Mr. Sampurananand in his presidential address 
at the Nagpur Divisional Political Conference, 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed the Government of 
India on “the necessity of treating railway receipts as a negotiable instrument 
as recommended by the Central Banfing Inquiry Committee.” 
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There was some rowdyism at a meeting ^ of the Lucknow'^ ' 

Hindu Sablia and the police had to be called m to restore order. 

4tli. Communists and Radicals came to biow^s at a meeting in L-jmoa} auiei die 
Presidentship of Mr. B. Ilorniman. 

Dr. Eabindra Nath Tagore received a lettei^ from a friend in Iraq i:i^^ whieli 
it was alleged that a systematic attempt was being made to oust a mimbL-r tn, inaian 

traders from that country. ^ ^ pr - 

That terrorism— which was “only a phase m India s ])oLhuai^ hi-.. — 
out, was the opinion expressed by Swami Sampurnananda, presiuing over tae Nag- 
pur District Political Conference. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, ^Calcutta, informal the Govc-riirnent fd 
Bengal that the latter’s suggestion for the rationalization of the industry was not a 
practicable proposition at the present moment. 

7th The need of a new orientation in Moslem policy was stressedl by Sultan 
Ahmad who opined that his community were faced -with great rcs[)uiisiblliti‘j.’'. under 
the new India Act. 


8th. Shahidgiinj Bay Fifty thousand Muslims, most of them carrying nnslieaThei 
swords, axes, and spears, formed one of the largest processions seen i:i uoninMitinn 
with the Bhaliidgunj agitation, which marched from Badslinlu klosquo in Lahortj 
after prayers, through a one-and-a-half mile route iu a thickly po|iu!;itod ])art of 
the city to the Delhi Gate. The entire police force was on duty and strategic points 
wmre guarded by armed police. Hindu shops en route w'ere closed down as the 
procession was passing. The procession reached Delhi Gate without any incident. Tlie 
police formed a strong cordon round Kotwali, while all approaclics 'to the Shahid- 
ganj Giirdwara were closed by means of barbed wire. The processionists attend- 
ed the public meeting in front of the Delhi Gate. A meeting of prominent l\Ius- 
lim leaders held to devise ways and means for the restoration of the mosque was 
reported to have passed a resolution not to pursue negotations with the Siklis, 


9tli. Several important resolutions ^ were passed at a secret conference of Moslem 
leaders in Lahore in connexion with the Shahidganj Mosque dispute. 

lOtb Hindu sacred hooks burnt To symbolise their decision to leave the Hindu 
fold, 800 Depressed Class youths from villages in Nasik District met at a confer- 
ence at Nasik Road and performed “obsequies” to Hinduism, bv burning 
the Maim Smriti and other Hindu sacred books upholding Untouchabilitv. The 
Conference was organised by the Nasik District Depressed Class Youth League. 
Several speakers addressed the gathering at vfliich a number of Muslims w'ere 
also present to watch the proceedings. A pyre was prepared into which books 
one after another ^ were ceremoniously thrown to the accompaniment of 
funeral orations detailing the offending passages in the books, A resolution wuis 
also passed asking Harijans not to participate in Hindu “Jatras”, not to visit 
Hindu holy places, not to give money to Hindu priests and not to observe Hindu 
festivities. It was also announced that the Temple-Entry Satvagraha and Agitation 
Committee be dissolved forthwith. 


mh. Death of Mr. Devadhar Q, K, Devadhar, President of the Servants 
of Mia Society, passed away in Bombay*! after an illness Hasting for six weeks 
Mr. Bevadhar had been keeping indifferent health owing to diabetic complaint for 
time. His body was removed to the servants of India Home at Sandhurst 
Road from the hospital Mr. Devadhar’s funeral took place on Monday Several 
members onhe Servants of India Society and the Seva Sadan came doWii from 
Poona, specially for the funeral. 

The South India Liberal Association (Justice Party), at a meeting in Madras 
approved the programme of work drawn up by the leader of the ^self-resDect’’ 
movement. 

Thirty Bengalis, inoMing a woman, appeared before a special tribunal at 
Empery° ^ conspiracy to wage war against His Majesty the King- 
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IStli. Economic Sanctions against Italy Enposed :---The economic sanctions against 
Italy, imposed by the League of Nations and agreed to by 50 States, came not 
force to-day. The Government of India, iii common with the Governments of 
other members of the League, issued an order banning the export of arms, war 
materials and certain key products. The latter included many metals, rubber and 
transport animals, The import into India of goods from Italy and her Colonies had 
also been banned and a financial Ordinance prohibited the granting of loans and 
credits. Panama, however, now announced that she agreed to the application of 
sanctions “only in principle” and pleaded that she was governed by special circums- 
tances because of her geographical position and the Panama Canal treaty. In Italy 
life had been revolutionized to meet the sanctions. The port of Naples worked over- 
time to complete the loading of ships before the formal application of the restrictions. 

23rd. Nine men were sentenced to various terms of rigorous imprisonment at Pavidpiir 
for possessing an unlicensed revolver and for conspiring to commit an armed 
dacoity. 

24tli. A protest against the alleged unreasonable levy by the E. I. Railway of freight 
charges on coal despatched from the Raniganj coalfields was made by a Calcutta 
firm before the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

The problem of mass illiteracy in Beugal and possible remedies were discussed at 
the Hooghly District Teachers’ Conference in Calcutta. 

Tributes to Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy and his work for world peace were 
paid when the centenary of his birth was celebrated in Calcutta, 

29t!i. Communal Biot in Lahore: — Lahore was again the scene of communal strife. 
A large number of Sikhs and Hindus attended the procession in connection with 
the observance of the Shahidi Day in memory of Guru Tegh Bahadur. This pro- 
cession clashed with a Moslem crowd near the Mochi Gate and a number of per- 
sons were injured. The police had to open fire. This incident was followed by 
other minor skirmishes and stray' assaults and two Hindu shops were looted. It was 
reported that two were murdered and a considerable number .injured. After 
the enforcement of the Curfew Order the city was stated to be quiet. Stringent con- 
trol of the city by the military and police continued. A few days previous to the 
communal riots, a murderous assault was made on a Sikh, it was alleged, by two 
Muslims in Slieikhpurian Bazar, a predominantly Muslim locality. The assailants, it 
was stated, took the Sikh by surprise and whipping out daggers, stabbed him, infiiot- 
ing deep wounds in the head and abdomen, and ran away. The wounded man was 
rushed to the hospital where he died subsequently. 

SOth. - “Our universities must be judged by their products,” observed Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in his Convocation address to Patna University. 

The communal situation in Lahore was reported to be extremely serious, the police 
having had to fire shots to disperse an unruly mob. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal speaking at the St. Andrew’s Day dinner 
in Calcutta, uttered a warning against too strong a sense of security against the 
menace to terrorism. 


DECEMBER 1935 

1st. Death of Mr, Beep Ear ay an Singh —The death occurred at Bhagalpur of Mr. 
Deep Narayan Singh, well-known Bihar Congress leader and member of the 
Legislative Assembly, Though born in wealthy circumstances, Mr. Singh preferred 
the struggles of a patriot and suffered incarceration as member of the Congress 
‘Working Committee in 1930. He had created a trust of liis large landed properties 
for industrial and technical education. 

Comymmal Biots in Lahore : — Serious communal rioting was renewed in Lahore 
to-day, resulting in the death of two persons and serious injuries to 40 otliers. 
Saturday's incident outside the Mochi Gate, when “Shahidi Day” processionists 
were alleged to have been stoned, caused grave tension in the city and stray 
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assualts ocouiTecl in various quarters, culminating to-day in a clash between 
fill a Moslem crowd. News of the clash spread 71th gr^ 

rapiMv and Mobs of Sikhs and Mo armed with dubs and swds, 

Sother, while another Sikh Jatha proceeding towards Dara Sahib was opposed 
by Moslems in the vicinity of the Badshahi Mosque, compelling the I^oaue to hie 
two shots in order to disperse them. No one was injured as a result ol the 
firing The curfew order was promulgated by the authorities and the P^'^Wio 
were warned that those found taking part in noting were hable t«;,) be siiot, 
A further contingent of 300 Indian troops of the 14th Panjab, hegiment was 
sent from the cantonment to assist the 200 troops already m Pie city. Ills 
Excellency the Governor of the Pnnjab, speaking at the bt. Andrew s l?ay , ihnner 
at Lahore, declared that the embittered communal situation m the Punjab wiis 
preiudicial to the future of the province. “Tlio new Constitution^ said iiis 
Exceilency, “given a fair chance, will tend to assuage rather tliaii aggravate 
communal relations. It must however, be given a fair chance and at present it 
is being given no chance at all.” 

2nd. The communal situation in Lahore was now under control and the Criminal 
(Amendment) Act, 1935, was enforced throughout the Punjab. 

The question of the composition of debt settlement boards in Bengal was dfdiatcHl 
at length in the Council when the House resumed discussion on the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill 

7th. Lala EarUshenl al Sentenced Lala Harkishenlai, ex-Minister and prominent 
businessman of the Punjab, was sentenced by the Chief Justice and Justice 
Miinroe to two months’ imprisonment each on two charges of contempt of court 
arising out of his alleged disobedience of the orders of the High Court and the 
Low^er Court not to draw monies from his concerns. Their Lordshijis directed the 
sentence to run concurrently. It was further ordered that Lala Harikishen Lai 
should remain in jail till he was purged of the offence by a humble apology and by 
paying back the money. Lala Harkishen Lai was alleged to have received about Rs. 
50,000 from different concerns in contravention of the Court’s orders. Before pro- 
nouncing the order, the Chief Justice asked Lala Harkishen Lai, “We wish to give 
you a final opportunity to humbly apologise to this Court. We want an answer, 
yes or no.” Lala Harkishen Lai : No, Sir. Their Lordships rejected the request 
for bail for enabling the accused to appeal to the Privy Council. 

Sth. The amendment of the Indian income-tax law to allow^ of the carrying forward 
of business losses, was urged by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce before the 
Indian Income-tax Inquiry Committee, 

loth. An important pronouncement on the ' communal situation in Lahore w\as made 
by His Excellency the Governor when he explained the policy of the Government to 
two separate deputations of Hindus and Moslems, respectively, itefening to the 
Shahidgimj dispute, the Governor reiterated that the Government policy was to 
obtain a solution by consent if possible, and, if not, to uplioid the decisions and 
orders of the civil courts. 

16lh. Associated Chamber of Commerce His Excellency the Yiceroy opened the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce annual meeting at Calcutta. Addresiog it the 
Viceroy referred to India’s economic recovery and urged Europeans to co-operate 
m working the reforms. ^ 

imf Avd’ Criminal Law Amendment Act 
V' rejected by the Assembly during the last Simla session and 
passed by the Comicil_ of State on September 28 and assented to by the- Vioerov 

?o-d^ to tbit St ^ extraordinary was issued 

mh. Pandit Malaviya’s 75th. Birthday Pew Indians had touched the current of 

influenced it so beneficently as Pandit Madan 
HiS K^tv to'fa^-^t^ ceibfated at theSa- 

smgle-mmded devotion that earned for him the nnbouS resneS and ndmi 
ration of his countrymen. Amidst the , trials and disappointments inevitoble^a 
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public life, he -was sustained by that devout religious spirit wMch looked for 
satisfaction in duty well done and an unconquerable optimism whicli, in Ms case 
had truly shown itself to be the faith that moved mountains. The respectful 
homage of the millions of his countrymen went to him on this auspicious occasion. 

IStls. All India PMlosopkieal Congress The eleventh session of the Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress opened imder the presidency of Rev. A. G. Hogg of Madras, at the 
Senate House, Calcutta, Dr. W. S. Urquhart," Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed the delegates. Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee, Acting Chief Justice, 
delivered the opening address. Rev. Hogg, in his address, stressed the need for 
alert watchfulness against any tendency on the part of new physics to assume 
the garb of philosophy. But even mere urgent, he said, was it to-day that the 
metaphysically-minded should apply their critical -gifts in the realm of social 
philosophy and ethics. He said : Western civilisation is now in the melting pot 
and the emergence of Bolshevism, German National Socialism and Italian Fascism 
means that mankind is standing at a great parting of the ways. There is call 
here for radical thinking of the most strenuous kind. 

Bengal Education LeapMe— Criticism of the Bengal Government scheme for a 
r@organisation of primary and secondary education in the province was made at a 
meeting of the Bengal Education League in Calcutta. 

27tii. Mr. Rajendra Prasad opened the Khadi Exhihition at Bombay, the first import- 
ant ceremony proceeding the Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations which began to-day. 

Mr. Shayma Prasad Mukherjee, Yice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, presid- 
ed over the eleventh session of the All-India Federation of Education Associations 
at Nagpur. 

The need of greater co-ordination between Indian workers and the Congress 
party was being carefully considered by Union and Congress representatives at 
Nagpur. 

28lli. Golden Jubilee of the National Congress : — Scenes reminiscent of the First 
National Congress were witnessed at the hall of the Goknldas Tejpal Pathasala, 
in Bombay, sacred to votaries of Indian Nationalism, when a representative all-party 
gathering assembled under the presidency of Mrs. Bar oj ini Naidu to extend Jubilee 
felicitations. In the very same hall the Congress had met 50 years ago imder the 
presidency of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjj, the illustrious son of Bengal and sowed the 
seed of freedom. Among those present were Pandit Malaviya, Sirdar Yallabhbhai 
Patel, Babii Rajendra Prasad, Sir Govindarao Pradhan, Messrs. K. Natarajan,*Mamna- 
das Mehta, M. S. Aney, Shaukat Ali, Hussainbhai Lalji, Mathuradas Yissanji and 
sevei’al others. Earlier, Congressmen came in a big procession from the Congress 
House and other parts of the city. Babu Rajendra Prasad unfurled the Congress 
flag. Pandit Malaviya then unveiled the commemoration tablet fixed at the entrance 
to the main hall, wdiere the first Congress was held, A Rashtriya Sammelan was 
held in the afternoon under the presidency of Babu Rajendra Prasad. The after- 
noon function commenced with a mammoth procession from the Azad Maidan, 
led by the Bombay Mayor, Mr. K. F. Nariman, and other members of ‘the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee. Labour and other political schools of thouglrt 
joined the procession. The police had made elaborate arrangements to preserve 
peace throughout the route. A strong posse of constables, armed with lathis, were 
posted at every street corner. The procession swelled to 50,000 before it reached 
the Goknldas tejpal Pathasala. Ordinary traffic was suspended throughout the route 
till the procession passed. The Golden Jubilee of the Congress was celebrated 
throughout India in a grand manner. 

All-India Wome^i^s Conference There was a large and representative gather- 
ing including the First Princess of Travancore, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Lt.-Col. Garstin, Mrs. Garstin, Miss Murial Lester, Mrs. Marget Sanger, Miss Solo- 
mon and prominent men and women of Travancore present in the new Theatre 
Hall, Trivandrum, where the tenth session of the All-India Women’s Conference 
met. Her Highness Maharani Sethii Parvathi Bai of Travancore presided. Survey- 
ing the progress achieved by women in various directions towards the removal of 
their disabilities, the President stressed that the fundamental problem of women 
was not political nor even social but economic. The solution of their problems, 
said Her Highness, depended on securing economic independence. To achieve this 
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011(1 was tlic woric before the Conference. Resolutions were 

wTsitics to take steps for tlio establishment of properly supervised liosttls foi 
women 'students and the necessity for introducing metliods of birth-control through 
rooognisod clinics. 

Liberals' Conference -.-k plea for entering the Councils and aooepfang offiqo 
undM the new India Act was made by Mr. T. R. Ventetm-ama Sastn m liis 
Presidential speech at the meeting of the National Liberal Federation at IS agpui. 
“Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept 
office and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts 
and associations that make smooth the path of work and achievement, ^ said Mr. 
Sastri The conference passed a number of resolutions, the first of wliicii urged 
nationalists of all parties to work the new constitution even though it had been 
thrust upon India. The conference also opined that no constitution could satisfy 
Indian opinion which did not approximate as nearly as may be to the constitufions 
of the Dominions and concede to the people of India the full rights of national 
self-government with the irreducible minimum of reservations for a short period 
fixed hy statute. 


Calcutta Jubilee Hitch r—Regrettahle scenes of an attack upon peaceful 
meeting by a mob of 5,000 Muslims who were alleged to have gathered in Desha- 
baiidhu Park to say their ‘Id’ prayers, formed the feature of the morning celebra- 
tions in Calcutta of the Golden Jubilee of the Congress. The incident occurred after 
the National Flag was hoisted in the Park by Sj. Hardayal Nag. The meeting, 
which was largely attended, included many women and children who, fortunate! v 
were safely removed from the scene of disorder into neighbouring houses which 
formed the subsequent targets of stone-pelting by the Muslim mob. Two noteworthy 
points in this connection were that the Muslims, who came to pray, had lathis 
ready with them, and that the Congress meeting w^as announced in the papers 
regularly for several days previous. Apart from this incident, the colebrations in 
Calcutta were marked by great enthusiasm and all public parks, the Corporation 
buildings and thousands of private houses had the National Flag up. 


Tribute to the work of European scholars was paid at the annual meeting of 
the All-India Orientalists’ Conference at Mysore. 

At a popular meeting held in Lahore resolutions were passed urging the 
Government of India to take steps to protect the cultural and religious rights of 
minorities in the Punjab. 


29lh. ^ Trade Union Conference The second session of the National Trade 
Union Federation was held at Nagpur, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presiding. Prominent 
among those present were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, Mr. R. R. Bakhale, 
Mr, S. a Joshi and Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director, I. L. 0., New Delhi Branch. Trade 
ilnion Congress members, Mr. R. S. Ruiker, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also 
attended. The Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to the National 
Congress on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that the unification 
w()iiM result in the strengthening of Labour movement through the e.fforts of the 
Joint Labour Board, Another resolution expressed satisfaction at the inauguration 
?r Congress, the first session of which was heM in Colombo in 

May IPdd, and hoped it would bring together workers of Asiatic countries under 
oue organisation with a view to improving the standard of life. It further 
TripTrdffi Geneva to take steps to hold at an early date a Maritime 


Etndii MaliasahhcJs Critiemn of ike Reforms : — The session of the Hindu 
Sabha, held at Poona with Pandit Malaviya in the chair, passed a resolution 
opining that the Government of India Act was a highly inadeouate iinsatisfactnrv 
and (iisappomting measure in that it was designed more to tighten the’ grip of British 

ht«rio transfer^-e^al power to 

tho FntOTostf of tliA tsabha further condemned the Act, as it had Lriiiood 

u G mteiests of the Hindu community to those of other communities in Indi*i 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

JULY— DECEMBER 1935 

I, ‘‘Paeltamentary Work” 

The latter half of the year 1935 was a period which did not witness 
history being made or unmade in India, The fight between the Con- 
gress and the Government had ended in an apparent victory won by 
the latter. The return of the Congress to the sanity and sobriety of 
“constitutional methods^^ was regarded by its critics as a matter of 
necessity rather than one of choice. If it were to continue to function 
at all with any substance or show of political effectiveness, it ranst, 
so it was thought, function mainly as a constitutional opposition to the 
Government by fighting the subservient or reactionary elements in the 
polling booths and the Treasury benches and their henchmen in the 
Indian legislatures. This so-called “Parliamentary^^ work of the Con- 
gress was not, however, proclaimed by Congressmen themselves as the 
only possible or profitable work under the circumstances which being 
left undone would spell “Othello^s occupation gone^\ In the Congress 
circles, there was more than half alive a recognition that the so-called 
“Parliamentary^^ work in the atmosphere of irresponsible unreality that 
prevailed in the legislative chambers could not by itself invest with 
reality and seriousness the “hollowness and mockeiy^^ that Con- 
gress opposition in the chambers practically meant. Congressmen would 
not set much store by the direct fruits of the labours of the Opposi- 
tion, It was the indirect results of such Parliamentary work which 
were considered to be of any value. One of such results aimed at and 
expected was to show up the unreality of the existing constitutional 
machinery itself by demonstrating how that machinery worked blissfully 
disregardful of the votes and resolutions carried by the popular parties 
in the legislatures. By such demonstrations the autocratic character of 
that machinery would stand unmasked, and this, it was thought, while 
dispelling the last lingering faith in the practical suitableness of the 
existing arrangements, would lash into a vigorous and concerted activity 
the sprit of Indian self-rule and democracy wherever it might be found 
flagging or faltering. This was believed to be the positive gain to which 
the “mock fight^* in the legislature might lead- Apart from this, the 
Parliamentary work was expected to be a source of mass political 
education on a scale and of a nature which, in the event of mass 
direct action being non-existent, could not be ensured by pretending or 
even trying to prosecute a comprehensive social and economic pro- 
gramme. The requisite motive power for a dynamic drive of the construc- 
tive programme would not be generated in any measure apart from 
political stimulation of sufficient volume and intensity having been 
provided. And such stimulation could be secured best by putting forth 
some form of political fight. Failing direct action, this could be secured 
only by following the policy and plan of the Swaraj Party of a decade 
ago or of the Congress Parliamentary Party of to-day- This was the 
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psychological appreciation of the Indian situation by those Congress 
Feicrs who founded the one Party or the other. 

IL “The Fieing Line” 

their action was also based on a psych^ogieal appreciation 
nf IrKSLlves or some of their followers. There are somejncn 
are born fighters. They are sick when they cannot smell gun- 
idS” Fbbt is the vital breath of thek nostols. It is no use asking 
Fhera to retire from the “firing line”, and work in the dull and drab 
ifamsohere of village reconstruction and mral uplift work. Iho work 
atmospnert a important ; but .'it cannot be laid on shoulders 

“o be- ^ ^ 

cFt Af workers In fact the freedom campaign is a process which 
efnsists of parts which together should form an organic whole. Just 
Tie ,4. i« aWy of W" apd minor,” » wo requiro olho., 
SiJse business it is to fight, and still others whose business it is to 
replenish, supply, safeguard and consolidate. _ Behind the firing line and 
evm far away from the base, there are quiet fields of silent stremious 
toil which feed the fighters, and busy factories of sweating labour which 
clothe and comfort them and forge and feed their arm of offence or 
defence Can these fields and factories be abandoned or neglected ? 
While 'some men must be drafted to the front or kept as reserves, 
some others must “stay at home’’ to do a vital work and render an essen- 
tial service without any hope of spoils or laurels. These stay-at- 
home” people are no “shirkers”, and though perhaps you have drafted 
to the front every able-bodied person who can bear arms and has the 
mett'e to fight, you can hardly afford to forget the “old folk, women 
and children” who are left behind to toil and suffer in silence and die 
practically “unhonoured, unwept and unsung.” 

III. The CoNSTEHcnvE Peogeamme 

There was, accordingly, nothing unnatural in the whole of the free- 
dom movement in India being split up into parts. But it is unnatural 
when the parts lose their organic relation to one another, and instead 
of furthering antagonise and defeat one another. It is also unnatural 
and unhealthy when they are wrested out of their natural and logical 
order of ratio proportion and mutual fitness. When you have drafted 
an array of five millions, you must provide arrangements at the base 
and also at home proportionate to and adequate for its requirements. 
You must also take a sufficiently long and wide view of the require- 
ments. Now, the question as to the Congress Parliamentary Board 
versus the Village Industries Association for instance, is not 
whether either of them is necessary or unnecessary but whether they 
are properly co-ordinated to each other and proportionately correlated 
to the total and final object which the Congress has in view. If and 
when the constructive programme of the Congress — especially seeking to 
implement the famous Karachi Kesolution formulating the Fundamental 
Rights— can be pmshed on upon a sufficiently large and intensive scale, 
that programme and not the Parliamentary work should be allowed to 
loom large on the Congress horizon, and the essentials of that pro- 
gramme and not the pomp and pageant of Parliamentary work should 
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be permitted to capture the imagination and engage the thoughts of 
the people and the band of workers. E^en when ^men and munitions^’ 
sufficient unto the purpose of the constructive programme are not 
readily forthcoming, the essential part of Congress activity should be 
directed to the production and regulation of the ways and means 
whereby men and munitions sufficient unto the purpose can be, as speedily 
and efficiently as possible, put together and organised. The Parliamentary 
work will be a help or a hindrance according as it helps or hinders, 
directly or indirectly, this essential work. The nation can hardly 
aftord to pay for the political education which it receives at the polls 
and in the Council chambers under the existing conditions, if that edu- 
cation should require payment in terms of the distraction of its thoughts 
from its most vital problems and the dissipation of its energies in 
activities which, under existing conditions, are bound to be more or 
less unreal and non-essential. What it loses in the Council game should 
not be allowed to be larger than what it actually gains. Not to ensure 
national gain over national loss — ^and this should be shown clearly in 
a properly balanced balance sheet— is a plan of national economy which 
will sooner or later land us in national bankruptcy. 

IV. “The Power That Drives 

It is of course true that in a subject country where imperial 
interests necessarily reign supreme, economic regeneration, social 
emancipation and their allied problems — the constructive programme to 
wit — must be content to lie indefinitely in the background if they be 
not substantially “out of the picture^’. In an independent country the 
power that should drive the essential constructive programme comes 
partly from the State and partly from the people themselves. We may 
cite for example the Five Year or Tea Year Plans in some of the 
progressive countries of the West and also of the Par East. There 
the interests of the State and the people very nearly coincide, and the 
Constitntion is so devised and so worked that they do as nearly as 
possible coincide, and, that in the event of their being at variance with 
one another, the collective will of the people as opposed to the will of 
the State do prevail. Where the Constitution is equal to this function, 
the required change is effected by a change of government. Where it 
is found unequal to it, it is changed agreeably to the changed 
expression of the collective will of the people. And this change may 
mean a simple reform or it may mean a revolution. Independence and 
democracy thus create and maintain conditions which not only bring 
the vital interests and essential problems of the people always to the 
front, but they ensure that these and not any others are attended to 
first and most of all A subject nation may have no real politics. But 
it has no real nation-building work either apart from real politics. No 
Indian constructive programme worth “the candle^^ can be pushed 
through without the substance of Indian self-rule. " This is now 
admitted as an evident truth by practically all schools of political 
thought in India. Rightly, therefore, has the Congress, as the premier 
political organisation in the country, stressed the need of our attaining 
Swaraj before we expect to see or put our economic, social, communal 
and international house in order. We' must re«earn our eotrol over 
6 
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our own resources in “men, money and munitions”, before we can 
expect to make a rapid and successful campaign of economic and 
social redemption. 

V. “Gkeatest Good of the Gebaxest Number” 

That the State— even of the Puma Swaraj kind— exists^ and func- 
tions not as an end in itself but as a means to an end which is coi- 
porate well-being, is also a proposition of evident truth. Ihe state 
should so exist and function that it may systematically produce and 
conduce to the “greatest good of the greatest number”. This greatest 
good, again, should be understood and appreciated in accordance with 
a rational and comprehensive scheme of values involving economic and 
social good at the base and cultural and spiritual good at tlie top. The 
State is an agency and instrument for the consolidation and furtherance 
of such a scheme of values. In other words, for order and progress. 
It is an agency and instrument ordinarily far more organised and 
powerful than any other. The Church had been a powerful rival and 
history furnishes us with examples of many a theocratic State that had 
been in vital being and virUe function in the past. The Church has 
now ceased to be a rival and a co-ordinate authority. In matters tem- 
poral it now occupies a subordinate rank and a superannuated position. 
Whatever may be the extent and import of the indirect influence still 
exerted by it, upon temporal afiairs, matters spiritual only are suffered 
to remain under its sway. But we need not here enlarge upon the 
question as to what should be and what in fact is the legitimate sphere 
and function of the one as compared with those of the other. Their 
relative position is readily seen not only in Soviet Russia where the 
orthodox Church has been “cornered”, but also in Rome where the 
Vatieal and Papal authority still “reigns” side by side with the 
“Capitol” and the mighty Roman Eagle perched on it, once again 
fluttering its new- flogged feathers. Is not the Dictator Duce supremo 
for all earthly purposes ? Could the Vatican have prevented, if it had 
so wished, Italy frop going on an war of ruthless aggression brought 
to a finish with aerial bombs and poison gas against a poor, black, 
unmechanised, inoffensive Christian country which had never till now 
felt the heel of the conqueror upon its neck ? 

VI. The State 

The State is practically all-powerful everywhere. To turn this 
power to^ the best all-round advantage of human corporations is the 
tesk which confronts statesmanship. It used to be thought that a 
democratic State is the one best conducive to this end. That idea has 
not been quite discarded, _ though^ democracy has been practically 
supplanted by dictatorships in some advanced” countries, and has been 
judged, to be a failure upon its present merits, by many political 

more clearly perceived that 
political dpocracy, to the exent it is not based upon, consistent with 
or conducive to economic and social democracy, fe only a mixed ffood 
in which the ratio of good and evil may vary according^ to conditions 

of involve even the preponderance 

of evil over good. That democracy is heaven is thus not a categorical 
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but a conditional proposition. Every form of government must be 
content to possess this kind of relative, justification, conditional title 
only. ■ 

Now, India has a form of government. It is not a democratic 
government Like the Nazi Government in Germany or the Fascist 
GovernmeDt in Italy, it is not a government of the people^s own 
choice. Possibly, as our critics say, an Indian people to make a 
choice one way or the other has not existed and still does not exist 
However that be, the Indian Government such as it has been and such 
as it is going to be in the near future must be prepared to abide by 
the same tests by which all governments will be judged, and its title 
and justification are no more and no less than what they are found to 
be in such adjudication. 

VII. “The Empire Sense’^ 

In a recent speech Sir Samuel Hoare — who after leaving the India 
Office became Foreign Secretary and had to be “sacrificed^^ for a time 
at the altar of British bungling on the Abyssinian question in the 
League Council, and has now returned to the Cabinet apparently not 
with a feather sacrificed from his cap — has said that the strong point 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations is the possession of “Empire 
sense^^ by all the members of the Commonwealth. This represents a 
higher phase in the further development of what one would call the 
“Nation sense^\ It represents a level of higher synthesis in the evolu- 
tion of the political consciousness of peoples and races. Perhaps it 
does if the Commonwealth or the Empire should exist and function as 
something more than a mere name or a mere form. Even higher than 
this is the synthesis which Sir Samuel calls the “world sense'^ The 
League of Nations would have passed the test of Italo- Abyssinian War 
had the parties that met to confer in the League Chamber developed a 
world sense or even an “Empire sense^L England, France and Italy 
were all there in the League. But it so turned out that while England 
possessing the biggest and richest Empire on earth was 
there with a full-blooded “Empire sense” and France, coming 
a poor second at her heels, was there with a half-blooded one, Italy 
which yet dreamt of the glory that the Roman Empire had been in 
the past and the glcry that the Roman Empire would be in future, 
was in the League with an “Empire sense''^ not in actual being and 
function, but with an “Empire sense"'^ in the violent throes of its 
birth. That “Empire sense""' has since been born in vigorous flesh and 
blood in a nursery of bomb and poison gas. It seems that this new- 
born Italian “Empire sense^^ has not been ushered into existence with 
the blessings and good wishes of those who have already possessed it 
in a fully developed shape. The new born Italian sense of Empire 
is so very much alive and kicking already that the “boss^" among the 
Imperialist Powers now feels that some of its liveliest kicks have been 
soundly administered to it that only British prestige in the world 
has suffered, but British Imperial interests are more or less in jeopardy 
in spite of the protests and assurances of the New Roman Empire. 
It seems to be a long way, therefore, from the present phase in the 
evolution of “Empire sense” among the nations of the world to that 
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consummation to ba devoutly wished for the dawning of a “world 
sense’" which should make the League of Nations a ready, dependable 
instrument of collective security. 

VIIL “The Nation Sense'^ 

Wo in India are believed to have an unwordly or otlier-worlcily 
sense to our credit or discredit. This has so long stood in the way of 
our reaching the phase of what we have called the Nation sense^^ 
We area part of the British Empire no doubt, but we cannot yet 
claim that we are a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Even the new Indian Constitution, which Sir Samuel lioare himself 
planned and forged on the anvil of the British Parliament, is not such 
as may reasonably be calculated to bring speedily or even naturally 
into being an “Empire sense’^ in us. Nay, it is commonly feared that the 
working of that Constitution on the basis of essential reservations on the 
one hand and narrow communalism on the other would hinder and pot 
help the birth of the Nation sense in us— -which is said to be the first 
phase in the political maturing of any country. 

IX. The Tests 


The tests to which our present or prospective Dispensation must 
be subjected are, therefore, simple, and they may be formulated in 
two or three questions. First — Are the conditions created or promoted 
by that Dispensation such that they will create or promote, naturally and 
speedily, the sense and substance of Indian unity^ community and 
solidarity Second— Are the conditions such that by far the greater 
part of Indian resources, material and spiritual, will be utilised for the 
purpose of the economic, social, cultural and spiritual welfare and 
uplift of the Indian people ? In other words, will the vital interests 
of India matter most or the interests of the Empire to which India 
does not, on a footing of equal partnership belong ? Third and the 
last though not the least A re the conditions such that the vital 

interests ^ of the masses as compared with those of the classes will 

carry their just, adequate and proportionate weight in any adjustment 
that may be made ? 

the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made and the Labour Prime 
Minister made his declaration of Indian policy at tlie Sound Table 
Oonierence, not only was full responsible government declared as the 
Jmdian goal to be as speedily reached as possible, but that, even during 
the Drier transition period that would intervene, only such res ervations 
pd safegprds were to be made which were demonstrably in the 
interest of India. Now, in view of this declared policy, one would like 
to put a few simple questions. Does the new India Act that has been 

passed envisage m m Indian member of the British Commonwealth of 

own practical purposes, be the master of her 

R ^ self-governing Dominions ? In other words, does 

or even ins- 

tW *^at this will very likely, be granted to us ? 'Will 

Does the duration of the 

£ die nTf mi ** ^®™ain indefinite in the mov- 

ing picture of Indian destiny ? The goal is far off. It will take us 
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some time to reach it whether we crawl or whetheivwe ruo. Bat shall 
we crawl or ran ? That will depend upon conditions. A categorical 
answer is out of the question. No doubt. But will the conditions be 
within our control or beyond? Will factors other than ourselves 
continue to dominate and determine the conditions? Then again, the 
question of the duration of the transition period -"assuming that in the 
Act you have even tacitly contemplated one such — cannot be dealt with 
apart from the question of the kind of reservations and safeguards pro- 
posed to be imposed or maintained during the transition period. The 
duration will manifestly be determined by the conditions handicaps 
and barriers — that are imposed on the way. Some may be calculated to 
regulate progress, but others may retard it. ^Some others may even 
make progress impossible. If the conditions imposed be demonstrably 
regulative of the process of the momentous experiment of self-govern- 
ment now proposed to be made in India, then all shades of nationalist 
opinion “out of Bedlam^^ will recognise the importance of such condi- 
tions and agree to accept them in substance. The Round Table Con- 
ference, which was practically “sabotaged’^ when the de facto Conserva- 
tive Government came into Power in England, was a device, however 
niggardly designed and slovenly worked, to reach an agreement of this 
kind. But the device failed principally because no agreement was seri- 
ously intended or sought to be reached with the one political organisa- 
tion in India competent “to deliver the goods^h The Irwin and 
Willingdon Pacts with Mahatma Gandhi had laid down the terms of 
the agreement, but the will or inclination to implement the agreement 
in spirit and in substance was not much in evidence in the highest 
quarters where the power to implement them lay. Immediately after 
Gandhijfs return from his practically fruitless labours in England, there 
was a call to arms on both sides. Nor is it a profitable job to enquire 
now which side fired the first shot in the grim fight that followed. 
The fact of the matter was (and still has been this)— the British autho- 
rities were not prepared to make peace with the C!)ongress except on 
their own terms, and the Congress was not prepared to co-operate 
except on its own terms. And neither party failed to recognise that 
its “own terms^^ and those of its opponent were “poles asunder. 

X. The Conditions Imposed 

So nationalist India headed by the Congress has not accepted the 
conditions imposed during the transition period— always assuming that 
one is actually intended — as being regulative and helpful. They are 
commonly judged to be unduly restrictive or even as prohibitive. They 
are demonstrably not in the interest of India. Even moderate cr liberal 
politicians in India have denounced the White Paper and the Bill 
framed on it not only as giving us stone when we asked for bread but 
also as giving us stone which looked like bread and was in reality a 
stuflF both unwelcome and unsuited to our famished stomach. It was 
the liberal leaders who generally made a most ruthlessly destructive 
criticism of the constitutional proposals. And Congress and the more 
advanced schools of politics connected or unconnected with the Con- 
gress have not, except in a mood of self-forgetfulness and temporary 
spinal softening, taken up those proposals as oflEering something even 
worthy of inspection. It now appears, however, that their attitude in 
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relation to the new order to be establisbed under those proposals is no 
longer- 'm will not touch it even with a pair of tongs . E\tn luKia 
the present “manifestly" irresponsible dispensation, Consross j’ ^ “ 
white khadi gloves is seen to ‘touch” the mailed list of buie.ui- 
cracy. Will it be to grip the mailed fist as now, or will it be to .shake 
it ill cheer and press it in gratitude when the new order eventually 
comes? Acceptance of office is said to be the logical outcome ot 
Council-entry. Will shaking hands with the powers that bo™“Wo shall 
not say ‘liobnobbing’' which lately brought an inflaeutuii Calcutta 
English Daily itito trouble — be the logical outcome of that mitcmue^ 
namely, acceptance of office ? Let those who arc expounding the logi- 
cal outcome theory come out with a clear and categorical reply. 

XL New Proposals 

The official valuation of the new proposals has been uniformly^ high. 
The world economic depression and the attendant glooin^ of peHsiinisni 
have never been allowed to demoralise and dim^ the political optimism 
of the gods on whose exalted lap lie the destinies of India. On the 
16th. of September, H. E. the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of 
Indian Legislature (be it noted that the Congress members with the ex- 
ception of the Congress Nationalists boycotted the function) gave us an 
official estimate of the labours of the Indian Constitution-makers and 
of the fruits thereof. We shall quote the words of His Excellency — 
Since I last addressed you the Government of India P>ill has received the Royal 
assent and has become the Government of India Act, 1935. A great and difficult task 
has thus been completed by Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect of the 
views o£ all sections of the peoples of BritivSh India and prolonged consultation with 
the princes of India here and in England, Yiews of every nature, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that in the constitution and 'we have all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed. It is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forget the 
iiidividuai issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and suBstanee 
ot our total achievement. On such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great. I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask 3 ^oa to" consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if 1 may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Yicoroyalty there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see hut did not see and which was hardly in siglit -when I 
myself took office over foui- years ago. I mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India consolidates the whole of India, State and British, for the pur[)ose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and can be- 
come one groat country. The second broad feature in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the new constitution will draw their 
authority by direct evolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
ihey will ceaso to he agents and will stand forth as full political and juristic person- 
ahties, exercising the function of his Majesty. The first feature to which I have ro- 
leiTod IS the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of ail great rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second feature is the 
nooessaiy prelimnary and best augury for the full attainment by India of the politiual 
character which tte most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. M? exporionoo 
of India now extends over tw^o decades and I have also had no Inconsiderable ex- 
pmience of the history and practice of political life in the other parts of the British 
Empire. It is out of that long and full experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
eyer felt for India’s political aspirations that I give you this woW of 
advice. Nothing IS to be gamed by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
tiuotion or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. ^ 
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The new constitution contains within it great potentialities of development. Every- 
thing is to be gained by taking up the new profiPered role of a coni^olidated India and 
a full political personality and by developing the constitution till it in due season 
sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been designed for the period of 
its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has never led us anywhere 
in the past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It will not be my task 
to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its constitutional and I 
trust, harmonious development. 

So on the authority of H. E. the Viceroy himself we have this that 
under the new dispensation the diverse peoples of India will develop 
for the first time during; the course of their long; history extending over 
many a millennial span the first pre-requisite of their earthly salvation, viz. 
an united India sense. And this will be followed by the second pre- 
requisite, viz. a Dominion of the British Empire sense, or, in brief, 
Dominion sense, A Federated India, no longer an agent, but “full 
political and juristic personality^^ will be a necessary preliminary to the 
attainment by her, in the fulness of time, of the fulness of her political 
stature, viz. Dominion status. Meanwhile, the fulness of her political 
and juristic personality will be a necessary preliminary to and the best 
augury for the attainment by her of that consummation. 

XII. Real Autonomy 

Needless to say that nationalist India could not claim that either of 
the two great and salient features of the new Order drawn by H. E. 
with such a bold and sure hand was able to capture its fancy or fire 
its imagination. That a Federated India now emerges for the first time 
into being during the long and varied and eventful course of Indian 
history may or may not be a fact beyond dispute. But waiving that 
question, the vital questions to put are these — Has not the whole of 
India, State and British, in fact possessed a unitax y character under 
British rule practically since Her Majesty Queen Victoria directly 
assumed the reins of India Government and proclaimed herself the 
Empress of India? Will Federated India be substantially a distinct 
entity— distinct from what she practically has been — under the working 
of the new scheme ? Will the federated units— Provinces and States — 
be substantially other than what they are now ? Federation to be 
worth anything must invite three things. The federating units must be 
autonomous save to the extent that their autonomy may be limited 
under the terms of their federation. The federal whole must be auto- 
nomous save to the extent its autonomy has been limited by the auto- 
nomy of the federating units. And it is by their own consent and 
agreement (expressed through a Constituent Assembly for example) that 
the federating units must define their respective spheres of autonomy 
vis a vis the sphere of autonomous power to be enjoyed and exercised 
by the federal whole. This presupposes that autonomy in every case is 
real. Law and Order, Defence, Communications, Commerce and Indus- 
try, the “Nation-building subjects’^ Foreign Relations, and last but not 
the least, Finance^ must all come within their autonomous sphere. 
Every State in its normal and healthy state bears the character of or- 
ganic unity, so that its various limbs or departments and their respec- 
tive functions are so related to one another that it is not possible to 
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make or try to make some of the limbs and their functions autonomous, 
maintaining or trying to maintain outside autocratic control over 
other limbs and their functions. In trying to keep up an hybrid system 
of part-autonomy and part-autocracy you run counter to the natural 
course of the process which from the very nature of the thing, must 
possess the character of organic unity, co-relativity and coherence. You 
are bound to find yourself between the horns of a dilemma. If the 
autonomy enjoyed and exercised by some limbs be real, your reserva- 
tion and control of the other limbs must be unreal Real autonomy 
will consist with unreal or make-believe autocracy only,^as in the case 
of the self-governing Dominions under the Statute of Westminister.^ If, 
on the other hand, your reservation and control of some of the limbs 
be anything like real and effective, the autonomy left or granted to the 
rest must be of an unreal character. This dilemma was driven home 
with tenacity and vigour by the “die-hard^^ members of the House of 
Parliament during the passage of new India Act through its various 
stages. And though the Official Benches pretended not to perceive the 
force of the dilemma, the clauses and provisions of the Act ultimately 
hammered into shape by the high architects of our Indian destiny were 
such to make the constitutional reservations and the “irresponsible^^ 
responsibilites possessed not only of a predominant reality, but one 
practically paralysing the reality supposed to be conceded to some limbs 
of the dual wonder conjured into being. The dual wonder is an hybrid 
thing of a make both crude and complicated, and whatever else we may 
call it, we cannot call it a living, natural organic thing functioning, 
growing and perfecting itself by its own intrinsic vital urge. It is a 
mechanised medley of diverse parts and divergent tendencies somehow 
welded together by a force other than lifers law and rhythm. 


Xin. The Experiment 

The experiment should have been a natural and logical one, and, 
therefore, eminently successful, if instead of actually retaining or tigh- 
tening control over the vital centres of the Indian body politic, England 
had permitted the Indian body politic to function as a really autonomous 
organism freely exercising all its limbs, and stood by as an ally and friend 
extending a helping hand in case of need. It may be that a liberated 
and free India, left to herself, may occasionally stray into the morass 
or sometimes even run into disaster. While: such mistakes and accidents 
made and met on the way leading to true democracy have* commonly, 
to be accepted as part of one's job", and as helps rather than as hin- 
drances to the fruition of the .arduous process by which any nation 
aspiring to build its stamina and earn its manhood must set about its 
business, the helping hand of a friend, co-operator 'and guide must also 
be acknowledged as being helpful and welcome in cases of difficulty and 
need. Rationalist India had hoped that England might be wise to play the 
role of such a friend in need and guide in leaving India free to manage 
her own aftairs. It would have been wise not only in view of the in- 
terests of India, but in view of the interests of England herself, takins 
a broad, long-range view of the interests of either country. ^ 
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XIV* Autonomy Ai?d Autoceacy 
But instead of this, short-sighted statesmanship has foisted upon 
India a “Constitution’^ which is an anomaly and an absurdity in bo far 
as it has essayed to marry autonomy to autocracy, responsibility to 
irresponsibility* The two belong to naturally diflFerent kinds, and they 
can hardly with success be made to “cross”, and they are bound to be 
barren, or else, productive of a monstrosity, if they be somehow made • 
to. Even under the existing scheme, there have been ministries in 
charge of the “transferred^’ subjects functioning in the Provinces. 
Those ministries have not been responsible even to such indiflf’ereot 
legislatures as have been in existence. They have been brown or black 
in colour, and this, together with their lean, meagre aspect, has been 
their practically one distinction in the solid, compact, complacent set- 
ting of white bureaucracy. We have had Indian ministers just as we 
have had Indian members of Executive Councils. The former 
have shaped their policies and executed them under conditions over 
which they have had but little control — policies and acts which have, 
accordingly, to be judged as good or bad only with reference to the 
conditions of their office, and only so far as they^ fall within the ambit 
of their choice. What, for instance, can a minister for education, 
sanitation or self-government do with crumbs thrown from the 
sumptuous table of the reserved side? Even major policies in 
his own department cannot be his own ; they must fit in with the 
design and working conditions of the “framework of steel.” An “English 
Friend” writing in the columns of an well-known Daily has, with a 
touch of grim and humour, said — Politicians have not been wanting in 
India ready to work any scheme, good, bad or indifferent, that may be 
started “for what it may be worth.” It may have been worth 5000 or 
3000 thousand rupees per month to them. But what has it been worth 
to countless others ? It is now seriously ^ proposed that the Congress 
Party should also work the new constitution for what it may be worth 
by accepting office underwit. Of course the Congress will work the 
Constitution in order to “wreck” it. But will it then wreck the Cons- 
titution also for what it may be worth ? Congress Presidents in the 
good old days of Congress sanity and sobriety sometimes us^^d to rise 
one fine morning to find themselves elevated to the Bench of an High 
Court or perhaps translated to the salubrious heights of Simla in charge 
of a safe and snug portfolio, or even, occasionally, installed on the gadi 
of a Provincial Governor. The C, P. has, for instance, “chosen” two 
of its acting Governors from the ranks of Congressmen since the Con- 
gress definitely crossed the rubicon of constitutional agitation. An 
acting Provincial Governor in Gandhi cap and khadder is perhaps worth 
something as meaning a new spirit and symbol. But the “English Friend” 
very pointedly asks — What will the new Order be worth to those 
Congressmen who will accept ministry under it ? Will it be worth 5 
or 6 thousand rupees per month ? The Congress had fixed Rs. 500 as 
the maximum salary to be drawn by any person holding office under 
a democratic government established in India. In view of the 
appalling poverty of the ' masses^ even that would seem to be a bit 
too high. 
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XV. Vital Issue 

The issue is a vital one. As we have said before, the Parliamentary 
work of the Congress may be - considered to be a necessary work with- 
out being necessarily an essential one under the conditions^ created by 
the new Order to be established. It may be that, ultimately, the 
A« I. C. C. will make up its mind in favour of office acceptance , by 
those who have persuaded themselves that they can render the best 
account of them by controlling the switch-board of the future Govern'" 
ment through the ministries. Office acceptance may even^ be generally 
recognised as the logical outcome of fighting the elections and of 
Oouncihentry. And as it will not be possible nor perhaps desirable to 
let alone the elections and boycott the legislatures, so it will not be 
desirable, though it may be quite possible, to resist the logical conclu"' 
sion from the admitted premises of fighting the elections and entering 
the legislatures. Now, the important question is this— will the premises 
or their logical conclusion be used or rather abused as constituting 
an argument virtually denouncing the true Congress ideal and Congress 
methods ? Will it be an argument for or against that ideal and those 
methods ? Perhaps we shall be told that whilst the Congress ideal is 
something definitely fixed and beyond question, the Congress methods, 
from the very nature of the circumstances, must be, and must be 
allowed to be, more or less elastic and variable. Direct action, for 
example, cannot, possibly or even logically, be the practical Congress 
method in all circumstances. The question of method, more than the 
question of ideal, is a question of practicability. This is true. But the 
supreme test of the practicability of a method is not whether it is 
suited to the circumstances, but whether it is really consistent with 
and conducive to the end that we have in view. 

XVI. P^sycHor.oGICAL Revolution 

In a recent speech Mr. Bhulabhai Desai — the leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Central Legislature— has said that the one solid achieve- 
ment by the Congress Movement under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi has been this that it has produced “a psychological revolution^’ 
in the masses of India. This, in so far it is real, is a great gain. In 
fact, this is— and not the two features of the new Constitution to 
which the Viceroy draws our attention — the necessary preliminary to 
and best augury for the attainment of Swaraj by India. Now, this 
psychological revolution being successful on a sufficiently broad scale 
will create or improve those conditions which are essential not only 
for the political but also for the economic and social betterment of 
the lot of the people. Those conditions must be primarily ethical 
In other words, the Congress Movement must aim at producing not 
only a change in mass ideas and feelings, but also in mass character 
and conduct. A programme of mass suffering and sacrifice in a voluntary 
way^ for the sake of any great ideal is calculated to produce the 
requisite ethical revolution on the basis of the psychological that has 
been, (as it is claimed) to some extent, already brought about. 

XVII. Revolutionary Mentality 

Some Indian politicians especially those who have drawn their ■ 
inspiration from the ample Moscow Fount— speak of a **re volutionary 
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meotality^^ in the Indian masses as being the sine qua non oi ms great 
advance to' be made by them in any vital direction. This talk may 
well disturb the peace of those people who have their vested interests 
bound up with the status quo, and who, therefore, naturally dislike 
the status quo being disturbed by movements of violent change. Evo- 
lution or reform at a leisurely measured pace is all that will suit 
their ideas or their convenience. Some nations having reached the 
mountain top through centuries of strenuous toil sometimes 
forget or pretend to forget all about that tremendous uphill toil, and 
recommend to peoples in the sunken valley aspiring to reach the same 
mountain top a slow, easy, comfortable pace which suits best those 
who are already on the high table-land. So we may find a nation that 
has made its destiny through many a revolution — of often of a san- 
guinary character — giving as a recipe evolution or 'slow, steady reform 
to other nations aspiring after the same consummation. The fact of 
the matter seems to be this that there is no royal road — evolution or 
revolution — leading to the mountain top. The road has to be made 
at each step with solid blocks of national suffering and sacrifice, and 
whether you have to crawl sometimes or jump, whether your pace will 
be easy or difficult, will depend upon the conditions of your ascent stage 
by stage. Evolution or revolution as an abstract proposition is scarcely 
of any practical help. 

XVIII. Evolution vs. Revolution 

In the case of India, for instance, evolution may be the reasonable 
plan and not revolution as regards some aspects or phases of her 
national development. But as regards other aspects the reverse may 
be true. That is to say, we require revolution and not evolution, A 
subject nation long accustomed to subjection acquires a defeatist, slave 
mentality with all that it implies and connotes. In one word, we may 
call it the defeatist complex^^ It is a state of mental torpor, inertia 
and despair. It works as a disintegrating, disorganising, dissipating 
factor in the mass mind. There appears antagonism of tenden- 
cies and conflict of interests where there should be co-operation and 
community. We in India have long been familiar with the symptoms 
of this unhealthy complex. But we have not always been very pain- 
fully or even consciously familiar with them. They have tended by their 
cumulative action through centuries to produce what we may call a 
land of spiritual paralysis and anaesthesia in us — both motor and 
sensory. 

XIX. Mass Hypnosis 

a curative and educative plan must be devised so that we 
may shed this morbid complex of mass defeatism. Should it be evolu- 
tion or revolution ? If we have taken five or six centuries to get 
into this morbid complex, shall we also take five or six centuries to 
get out of it? The complex in question is partly one of Mass hypnosis — 
sometimes “herd^^ auto-suggestion — and partly one of habit, A process of 
slow, prolonged, palliative, tentative cure is not suited to the nature of 
the case. If the Congress has in fact been able to produce a psychological 
revolution in India, it has done the right thing in the right way. The 
mass mind should be rid of its paralysis and anaesthesia — it should 
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be awaketied to the reality of its actual condition and to the importance 
and urgency of the ideal to which it has to move. While saying this 
we are not referring to either Socialism or Fascism or to any other 
alternative plan of mass control and mass emancipation. Apart from 
plans of one kind or other, the first healthy reaction to be expected 
and brought about in amass mind paralysed like that of India is the 
warmth of expansive feeling and the freedom of released conscious- 
ness. It is the feeling of the fetters — spiritual and material— that bind, 
and the consciousness that the fetters are going and will go. In 
the paralysis, neither the one nor the other exists. The first healthy 
reaction is but a psychological release without as yet being a new 
psychological adjustment. A new adjustment is the stage that follows. 
In that stage, the mass mind consciously sets about the business of 
finding out the nature as well as the modus operandi of a new adjust- 
ment. We do not think that the mass mind in India, except on a 
very restricted scale, has reached this second phase. But has it reached even 
the first stage on an economically, socially and politically efrective 
scale ? The Congress movement has attempted to carry it, even “nish^^ 
it to the first stage and with no mean success. But even a Congress 
“fanatic^^ will not claim that the process of release is anywhere near 
its completion. The process started has to be continued and accele- 
rated. And its acceleration must not conform to a leisurely time- 
scale. The sooner you can make the mass mind feel its unfelt fetters 
and its latent urge to out-grow them, the better. There can be no 
dallying with a death-like collapse which, unless speedily removed, 
will irrevocably freeze into the grim reality of death. 

XX. The Fiest Link in the Chain 

If, therefore, the Congress movement has in fact produced a psy- 
chological revolution,^ it has produced something which being there 
other links of the chain connecting us with the heaven of our high 
hopes will easily and naturally forge themselves. But the first link must 
be forged first and forthwith. We have compared the process to a 
chain, but it is not mechanical forging but vital growing, which implies 
that, through every new and successive efiort and feature of growth, 
what has grown already further nourishes and perfects itself. 

XXL The Questions 

Now, remembering this, we have to judge any programme by putting 
a few simple questions. 

Will Council-entry and Office-acceptance programme help or hinder 
the process, already started by the Congress movement, forging the 
first link in the chain ? Will it continue and accelerate “the psycholo- 
gical revolution'^ in the masses ? Some form of direct action is still 
thought, and will continue to be thought, to be the most potent factor 
contributing to the progress by all the wings of the Congress, right or 
left, ultra or middle. But it is thought to be not possible, not even 
perhaps desirable, in all circumstances.^ Now, barring direct action, what 
should be the most essential and eflective programme of the Congress ^ 
The Socialist wing on principle is not in favour of having anything to 
do with the working of a machinery which is part and parcel of the 
system of imperialism* From their point of view, that machinery can 
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hardly be wrecked from within by maintaining a fighting co-operation. 
That fight from within is hardly the reality of fight. It may even 
weaken and not enhance the chances of a real fight being under- 
taken by ns. We have been familiar with this argument ever since 
there has been a tug of war between the “Changers^^ and “No-changers^^ 
in the Congress camp. We need hardly examine that argument afresh. 
But we may observe that the country generally, as distinguished from 
extreme sections here and there, has now settled down to a recognition 
of the JParliamentary work and the sort of fighting co-operation (real, un- 
real or semi-real) that it implies, as being a practically valid and help- 
ful programme which will work as a break upon the “unwanted^^ 
Constitution if it cannot wreck it ; and it will also give the masses a 
political training on a large scale requisite for the purpose of our 
being able to understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions 
in which a constituent assembly for formulating and demanding Purna 
Swaraj can be brought down from the clouds. 

XXII. Real And Possible Conditions 

^ It is the view of the man in the street, and we think it is, in the 
existing cipumstances, substantially correct. But note that the 
political training which comes in the wake of the Parliamentary 
programme is believed by the man in the street to make us only 
understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions in which a 
constituent assembly can be materialised and its sanctions implemented. 
Which does not necessarily mean that the real and possible conditions 
are themselves realised in any adequate measure by that sort of political 
training, 

XXIIL The Three Parts 

We have divided the Parliamentary work into two parts— Council- 
entry and OiBfice-acceptance. It consists obviously of three. Fighting 
the elections is the first part. Now, we may do the first part and 
stop there. We may do the second part also and stop there as now. 
And we may, as now asked by a section of Congressmen, proceed to 
do the third part also. The uses and abuses, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, of each part have to be carefully considered. They have to be 
considered separately as well as jointly. It may well be that whilst the 
first is good, the second may be only tolerable and the third positively 
bad. If you work it in all its parts, it may be more good than bad in 
the resultant. We are stating the case in certain abstract propositions. 
But definite and concrete answers have to be found. And they have to 
be found with reference to the forging and perfecting of the links of 
the chain of which we spoke before. 

XXIV. Stir Up Life 

The man in the street or the plain man with his plain commonsense, 
while recognising the need under the existing circumstances of some 
kind of Parliamentary work being undertaken by us, will not make such 
work the main road of national advance for us. He will require the Parli- 
amentary work to be “sanctioned^^ and supported fay a vital background 
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of intensive constructive work. That constructive work need^ and should 
not suggest a “dull and drab"' atmosphere devoid of the thrill, or even 
of the stir of life. It is precisely to stir up life that the constructive 
work should be undertaken. There are fetters, economic, social and 
political, which have arrested and imprisoned life. At bottom they are 
psychological and ethical complexes* The fetters can be removed only 
by an effort that produces a psychological and ethical awakening and 
expansion. The Promethean spark must enter and spiritual thaW 
must set in. And this can be effected only through a course of voluir 
tary suffering and selfless sacrifice. The sudden heat of the ^ polls 
or the occasional thrill of the Council Chamber will not effect it. 

XXY. The Vicious Circle 

We should carefully avoid moving in a disastrous vicious circle 
while thus adjusting our Parliamentary work to what is loosely called 
the constructive work. Constructive work has an inner and an outer 
side. On the inner side, it means the psychological education and 
moral training of the masses and classes whereby (1) they become con- 
scious of their individual and group limitations ; (2) they feel an urge 
to outgrow those limitations ; (3) they have an appreciation of the 
means and methods by which the limitations can be outgrown ; and 
(4) they create and develop conditions— in terms of organised ideas, 
feelings, character and conduct — favourable to a successful employment 
by them^ of those means and methods. In one word, it is mass educa- 
tion in ideas and feelings, character and conduct. On the outer side, the 
constructive programme means the requisite kind of economic and social 
planning. Education in the ordinary sense, sanitation, rural and urban 
self-government, promotion of agriculture and industry, development of 
the resources of the country, equitable distribution of wealth, removal of 
social injustice and injustice pertaining to the production and consumption 
of economic goods — such matters naturally fall within the framework 
of the constructive programme, and they must be so designed and 
worked as to fit in with one another and tone one another up. The pat- 
tern of the framework and the plan of adjusting the pieces to one 
another within the framework will, of course, have to be carefully 
thought out. The Socialist party is there with its pattern. It may be 
a good pattern, but the world has not yet been converted into an accep- 
tance of that pattern as being the best of all patterns in this the worst 
possible world of ours. The Congress, as a national organisation, 
should endeavour to build a sufficiently broad and solid platform of 
ideology and plan upon which all socio-economic tendencies and politi- 
cal persuasions may meet and may devise and develop effective con- 
certed action. The economic, educational, sanitary, and, in some cases 
and respects, the social condition of the masses of men in this country is 
so abysmally low, that practically all able and willing hands should 
now join with one another in the first urgent immediate salvage oper- 
ations of succour and relief. Till then the issue between socialism and 
individualism need not or even should not, be shelved, but it need not and 
should not be stressed either to a point rendering a joining of all hands 
in the common act of immediate succour and relief problematical or 
impossible. 
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XXVL The Aot-Hill 

The Communal impasse ^ for example in which we now find ourselves 
may really be an ‘^ant-hilF’ in view of the tall and steep mountain top of 
Furna Swaraj to which we are to march up. If it really be only an 
ant-hill, we shall be better advised to skip over it or leave it aside 
for the present. But it is seriously doubted if it be only that, so 
that it can be lightly skipped over or carelessly left aside while we are 
on the march. To many it would appear as an abyss over which 
there seems to be no suggestion of a bridge as yet, no excuse for a 
ferry across* Mighty eagles always soaring high and loving to dare 
may well try a bold leap across and may succeed. But what about 
those who are trudging along the road, cripple in body and feeble in 
spirit ? But let us go back to our point. We do not suggest that 
the issue between socialism and individualism is only an ant-hill that 
may be skipped over or left aside in the route march for the present. 
It is undoubtedly an important and vital issue. An ideology and 
plan on the lines of the one or those of the other, or else, on the lines of a 
happy helpful golden mean, if that be possible, should not only be 
thought out but even worked from now. It is a kind of work that 
cannot, obviously, be made to wait. Since it gives you one or other 
pattern to work on or work after; and you cannot work without 
some pattern or other being given to you to work on. We cannot 
pretend to be unmindful of the socio-economic issue so long as the 
political issue may be pending. Even if we think, as many of us do, 
that the political issue is of such insistence and urgency to-day that 
we should grip it first and with all our strength, the other issues, 
the solution of which partly depends upon that of the political issue, 
cannot be kept in abeyance in a state of suspended animation. They 
must be live issues all the time. Nay, we must see to it that they 
are made more and more live issues as we proceed with our grappling 
with the political issue. Because the solution of the political issue 
is also in part dependent on the fulfilment of some very exacting 
socio-economic conditions. It is not to be dreamed that the socio- 
economic eftort and condition of the Indian people remaining subs« 
taotially what it now is, it will rise one fine morning in full possession 
of Puma Swaraj. A change in that condition is a pre-condition to its 
earning Swaraj. Then also, Swaraj, especially Puma Swaraj, is not an 
abstract entity. It has a character and a form. That character and 
form will be determined by the socio-economic ensemlle of conditions as 
they evolve as w© forge ahead. 

XXVIl. Peogeamme As An Oeganic Whole 

It should be recognised, therefore, that any programme of Indian 
national advance must be worked as an organic whole ; that whilst the 
task of acquiring control over the machinery of State — a most potent 
instrument in the conduct of the affairs of any nation — must be given 
the importance which is its due, the concommitant task of creating or 
preparing conditions or sanctions by means of a comprehensive and 
intensive constructive programme must also not be niggardly treated or 
neglected. It is by such a programme that you can expect to produce 
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“sinews of war'^ sufficient unto the purpose- Congress campaigns Lave 
repeatedly failed to reach their objective because of the lack of Binews 
of war sufficient unto the purpose. It is a truism that is also true, inose 
who have borne the brunt of the battle have, generaity? been drawn fr<^ 
a class which, for economic and other reasons, is not quite equal to the 
task. The Congress has perhaps started a revolution in mass psycholo- 
gy, but it cannot be claimed for it ^ that it has yet succeeded in pre- 
paring and pushing the masses to “line up/’ 

In all progressive countries — even in Soviet Russia which now 
“tends to become more and more respectable and respected’’ —the 
party holding the key of destiny may, in fact,^ be a minority. But it is 
a minority able to prepare and push the majority to line up with it. 
It is by such ability that Hitler or Mussolini commands 90 p. c. votes* 
So Congress Members actually signing the creed and the pledge imy at 
any time be but a drop in the sea of India’s countless millions. But it 
should be a drop round which the sea must revolve. It should be like 
a centre or nucleus controlling the vital economy of the cell of Indian 
mass life. Its effective value in the political fight will depend upon 
its possessing this character. 

XXVIII. iThe Case of Russia 

The Communist party in Russia— even now supposed to be a 
minority— was able to overthrow Czarist regime and oligarchy be- 
cause it had been able to acquire the substance of this character. 
During a space of barely fifteen years it has been able to change the 
whole aspect, material and spiritual, of its own country and also, to 
some extent, of countries coming within the spare of its influence, be- 
cause it has possessed and perfected this character. And now by 
proposing B. JSe'w Constitution it intends to establish a real democracy 
in place of “the dictatorship of the proletariat” with its high voltage 
barbed wire fencing that has so long been jealously maintained. This 
need not be interpreted as a gesture of despair. It is not a surrender 
to forces of reaction. It may well be that the dictatorship has been in 
the nature of a preparation for real democracy which, it may be thought 
now exists in theory and form only in the so-called free countries of 
the world. Democracy has lain prostrate under the iron heels of the 
capitalist-imperialist system. Now Soviet dictatorship may be believed 
to have provided a course of revolutionary discipline through which 
a Demos in reality has at last emerged into being. Such a Demos, 
it is thought, will no longer be a doll, a dummey, a dupe. Has it not 
operated clean away every kind of obnoxious parasitic growth that 
has lived and grown at the cost of the host organism by systematic 
exploitation ? Whether this claim will or will not be justified by the 
final result is different question. But there can be hardly much room 
for doubt that it has been a courageous, crucial experiment not directly 
in democracy but in the preparation for democracy. The experiment 
has been in the nature of a work, as much constructive as destructive, 
undertaken by a minority possessing potent, definite ideas and 
resolute will. That party first organised and mobilised forces 
whmh brought the State machinery absolutely under its control. Then 
With the help of that machinery it has organised and mobilised condi- 
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tions esse ritial for real democracy. It has sought to secore economic 
and social democracy as the foundation for political democracy. 

XXIX. Foundations Fob Demockacy 

We in India have also to prepare for laying the foundations for 
democracy. Which does not mean that we must proceed exactly or 
even broadly as Russia has proceeded. Ours may, or even should, be 
a different kind of experiment — an experiment not only suited to our 
Indian conditions, but also consonant with the genius and tradition 
and destiny of India. 

XXX. The Vicious Circle Stated 

Meanwhile we must avoid moving in the vicious circle of the 
thought that thinks that no constructive work worth the name can be 
successfully prosecuted without first getting control of the machinery of 
government, and that no successful effort for getting such control can 
be made without first creating and organising and mobilising by cons- 
tructive work forces sufficient unto the propose ; that we should make 
all our national activity flow into the one channel of political struggle, 
and that no national activity worth flowing in that channel will be 
available unless and until the springs of such activity are properly 
worked making it possible for that activity to intensify and amplify 
itself and cut its own channel. 

XXXI. Virtue in the Vicious Circle 

Obviously there Is virtue in both haves of the vicious circle. From 
which it must follow that Indians political struggle and the work of 
creating, organising and mobilising men, money and munition^^ required 
for that struggle must go on side by side. Not only that. We should 
learn from our past experience of the Congress struggle and also from 
the experience of other countries Including Soviet Russia aspiring to 
grow to the fulness of their political, economic and social stature, 
this important, key lesson that a political or other programme cannot 
with advantage be rushed before its time, that is to say, before the sanc- 
tions for it have been allowed to create and mature themselves to a 
required degree. So long as that required degree has not been reached 
one should not dream of rushing one^s programme. As we said In our 
last Introduction, we in India should not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of Russia, Italy, Germany, Turkey or China ‘‘rushing^^ 
their Plans. They seemed to rush them and with success, because the 
conditions had been made ready or nearly so making a swift, success- 
ful campaign possible or even inevitable. Our conditions are very 
different. They are bound to be so in the state in which we have been 
for centuries. The conditions appear to be unusually bright when the 
country rises for one moment on the crest of a Congress movement. 
But the country rises to fall (releasing and acquiring some potential 
strength no doubt), and the unusual brightness of the picture soon 
proves deceptive and fades almost into a death-like pallor. It looks 
like being a may a. * 
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YYTTT. “Standing Aemy” OF WoEKEES 

The Congress campaign has, app^ently, failed again and again for 
many reasons some of which are quite patent. Some of the causes are 
latent or hidden, and they require to be brought to light by careful 
probing and analysis. We shall not here attempt anything of the kind. 
One of the patent causes has, however, been this. We have posecuted 
a most arduous campaign of national effort without a standing army’’ 
of workers. We have depended upon such “volunteer*' officers and 
men as may have heard the call and offered themselves for service. The 
Congress has not yet seriously attempted to raise and possess a “cons- 
cript or win a regular, standing army” of national workers of any 
strength and dimension. And it has not seriously thought of creating 
and possessing “training camps” where its army of workers will learn 
and commonly render service. Need we tell what sort ^ of training 
camps we should possess and where ? They should primarily be where 
the workers must daily and hourly, come in vital contact at every point 
with the 90 p. c. of the people of India. They must be of them and 
with them. 

XXXni. The Teaininq Camp 

The training and recruiting camp should be a place where rural and 
urban uplift work will be done. Education, sanitation, economic relief, 
adjustment and improvement, class co-operation and communal amity, 
are included in that work. In every one of the lacs of Indian villages 
for example, we should have a “colony* of our workers which should 
be a model or object-lesson exerting its beneficial moulding and refor- 
ming influence^ on the whole amorphous mass of the village. It should 
be an inspiration and a model. And it can become so only through 
abiding^ love and sacrificing service. The atmosphere need not be felt 
as all dull and drab”. Since the primary task will be to train the 
\illage in the school of full autonomy or self-government on the basic 
lines of economic, political and cultural co-operation. And those lines 
may very well be Indian in inspiration and exiwession. It is required 
to lay and burn the bricks with which to build the glorious edifice of 
Indian Puma Swaraj, We have to organise a Soviet unit or Commune 
there, not following Russia or any other country, but after our own 
best pattern. The work is as engaging as it is important. Only by 
organising this work on a large scale will it be possible for the Con- 
gress to recruit, train and perfect an efficient “standing army” of 
national workers. Only thus can sanctions sufficient unto its purpose 
be developed. 


XXXIV. Economic Issue Vs. Politioal IsstrE 

As r^rds the question how the economic issue should at present 
considered in relation to the political issue, we may quote a few 
lines from a letter oi Pandit Jawharlalji published in a recent issue of 
me ■Amnta Baxar Patrika. We quote without implying that we are 
m perfect agreement with the expressed views of the Panditji. Our 
“^agreement, so far as we can appreciate those views, chiefly relates to 

the current or living value to be attached to the ideology and plan 
involved in the best Indian civilisation and Indian tradition in which 
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tiie Soul of India has lived and fanctioned and the Genins of India 
created and expressed. We do not think that the Moscow pattern 
presents features of sensuous beauty only. It is not an experiment on 
and with the flesh only. It is a pattern of undoubted spiritual signifi- 
cance. But we^^ do think that this pattern should not be allowed to 
replace or even “cross with” our own best pattern. Moscow is to be a 
teacher from whom we learn, but not a guru whom we follow. 

“for the present, we Shave to deal with the political question. But the economic 
question, though tlieoretioal at present, is intimately bound up with the political 
side and we cannot ignore it. What shape it will take I cannot say, though my own 
view, as frequently stated, is that the solution will be along Socialist lines. What 
I want is the discussion of this issue so that our ideas may be clarified. So far as 
businessmen are concerned, 1 do not want to commit them to any particular economic 
doctrine but I do think that they must line up, on the political issue, with the ad- 
vanced forces in the country. And they should further realise that big economic 
changes are necessary and should consider them.” 

XXXV. Economic Kecovery 

Now we have done with the ideological part of the Introducttou. 
Let us now, for reporting, transport ourselves to the Visitors^ Gal- 
lery in the Indian Legislative Chamber. We already quoted a para 
or two from the address of His Excellency the Viceroy. Let us hear 
what H.E. says in another para bearing on the prospect of our 
economic recovery. 

“You will, I think, expect me to make some mention of a matter which particu- 
larly at the present time is of great public interest. I refer to India’s foreign trade. 
Nine months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautious optimism in spite of 
the disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter 
for regret that world conditions will show little sign of the long awaited recovery ; 
on the contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been 
obliged to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to protect her 
foreign exchange position. Nevertheless I feel that f am justified so far as India 
is concerned in repeating that note of optimism. India’s exports of merchandise 
for the first four months of the present trade year show an increase of more than 4 
and a half lakhs over the figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though 
they show a comparatively small increase of 1 and a half lakhs over last year’s total 
it must be remembered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton 
by Japan. On this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely cotton purchase by 
JapaUj there has been a decrease of over 3 and a half* crores in the present year. 
Omitting this exceptional item India’s export trade in other commodities has improved 
by three crores In comparison with last ’ year. Hon. members may be interested 
more particularly in the results of our trading with Germany and Italy—countries 
in which the most stringent measures of control have been imposed. In the case of 
Germany our information is based on the reports of oixr trade commissioner in 
Hamburg who has made a critical examination of the German import statistics, Mr. 
Gupta informs us that in the last quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against 
India to the extent of 2 and one-fourth per cent • in the first quarter of 1935 the 
balance was even showing an exchange of goods valued at 26 million reichmarks : 
for the second quarter of 1935 the balance has again swung in India’s favour and 
Germany has imported from India goods valued at 31 million reichmarks against 
exports to India of 24 million only. Again in the case of Italy contrary to what 
might have been expected from the new and stringent system tof import control our 
exports in the first four months of this year have fallen off by 6 per cent only, I 

f uote these figures in no spirit of complacency. My Government are fully alive to 
le dangers with which the course of international trade is now beset and they will 
continue to watch the situation with the most serious care. 

“Before I leave this subject may I bring one circumstance to the notice of those 
who may have found little consolation in a comparison of the trade figures of 
predepression years with those of the present day ? I would ask them to remember 
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that world prices of primary commodities have fallen some 45 per cent, since 1929 
and tliat values in tnomselves are no true index to the valuation in the quantum 
of trade.” 

XXXVI. “Manchester Guarbian^^ On It 

The above Is a fairy long quotation. But we should like It to be 
read not detached from the context of a review of the world economic 
situation such as is presented in the following long quotation from 
the Mmiekester Gua^'dian of a recent date ; — 

^ Has the world emerged into the flowing tide of economic recovery or are we 
witnessing merely an interlude of mitigated depression ? Is there even siifEcleiit 
political sense and stability in Europe and Asia to make world recovery possible at 
all / Or is our whole civilisation slipping into dis-integration and dissolution, from 
which all our mastery of the material universe is impotent to preserve it ? The ques- 
tions are put—and gloomily answered— by Mr. Harold Butler, the director of the 
International Labour Office, in his annual report, published to-day, a broad economic 
and social survey that must be one of the most outspoken and disturbing ever issued 
from an organ of the League of Nations. 

Butler begins by noting some of the clear gains that can be set on the credit 
side of the economic balance-sheet, notably a rise in most countries of the volume 
of industrial [production. But how far is this progress sound ? 

It is notorious (he^ says) that a great expansion of armament manufacture is taking 
place m all /he principal industrial countries, either for their own account or for 
tliat of foreign customers. How much for instance of the remarkable increase in the 
output of pig iron and steel which may be noted in Ozecho-Slovakia, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and the Union oi Soviet 
bOGialist Republics is to be attributed to this cause ? How much of the fresh activity 
in me chemical, automobile, clothing and coal industries is traceable to the same origin ? 

^ In so far as industrial prosperity is founded on warlike preparation it is not only 
sinister but hollow and unreal. The manufacture of arms adds nothing to national 
wealth. As a form of national expenditure it is sterile and unproductive. Though its 
eiieot on the economy of a nation may be more stimulating than that of public works 
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instrameot of collective security. Though the new Socialist Premier 
of France and other statesmen are still hoping for a resurrection of 
the League Idea as dead now as ‘mutton chop^^ we are witnessing on 
all sides preparations going apace to give it a decent last burial And 
those preparations are preparations for individual security — chacha apart 
hancha’-^m we say in Bengali. The League being finished, war prepared*- 
oess will again be openly, as it has for these years been tacitly, thought 
to be the best insurance against war. The British Empire, having 
perhaps a greater stake than any other Power in the status quo, cannot 
afford to lag behind in the race of individual security^ — or, “each one 
for oneself, devil take the hindmosP^ game. And India as a country 
dependent in every way on the British Empire is bound to be vitally 
aftected by whatever is incidental to or results from the game* If 
real and permanent economic recovery be impossible for the principal 
country it cannot be real and permanent for one dependent on her. 
Besides that there are obviously special causes operating against 
the normal economic development of a dependent country. A small 
increment noticed in Indians foreign trade in one year or another will 
therefore be a ground for but small consolation. 

XXXVIII. Cbiminal Law Ameistoment Bill 

Let us now turn to a subject of more immediate interest. Prom our 
seat in the Visitors^s blocks of the Legislative Assembly, we could not, 
except very occasionally, confess to witnessing an exhilerating and 
exciting game on the floor of the House. Hardly anything can expect 
to be so in an atmosphere of “irresponsible unreality^^ that prevails in 
the Chamber. Possibly the game was exhilerating and exciting to thovse 
or some of those actually engaged in it. Party Whips occasionally — 
especially when votes were to be taken — were able to whip the “dead 
horse’"' into a semblance of temporary animation. We may especially 
refer to the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the voting 
on it. The Hon^blc Law Member — whose speech we have reproduced 
in full in this Register — rose, of course, as an advocate proving his case 
from his brief, fully to the height of the occasion, but as the Leader of 
the Opposition remarked — perhaps justly — the Law Member^s advocacy 
— weighty in carefully selected evidenee and close-knit in argument as it 
was, ---was not a statesman -like speech raising the debate itself to a 
higher plane. 

XXXIX. Home Member on It 

Sir Henry Craik, in moving the Bill, said that the Bill was meant 
for meeting the triple menace of terrorism, communism and of commu- 
nalism. We reproduce here at some length the Press summary of his 
speech which appears in its due place in the body of this Register. The 
Law Member’s elaborate special pleading may well be taken as being 
based on the text of the Home Member^s succinct presentation of the 
Government case. 

Stressing the necessity of the present Bill, the mover emphasised that it was 
mainly directed against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country 
and he could foresee no reasonable time when Grovernmont could relax their measure 
against this triple menace. , So it was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
on the statute booh. He added, besides the tripple menace mentioned, there was the 
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against commanalism and terrorism, it really wanted to muzzle the 
Press— a great educative agency. 

XLL Objection to the Bill 

We might refer to some of the other scathing criticisms made from 
the Opposition benches on the proposed measure which were directed 
as much against the broad principles of jurisprudence and of political 
science and art involved as against the probable abuses in its applica- 
tion. We feel, however, that it would be better if the reader were 
asked to go through the proceedings of that debate as reproduced in 
this Register than if he were only supplied with selected scraps of 
quotations from the summarised reports of the speeches. We should, 
however, like. In particular, not only to mention but recommend the 
speech of the law Member to which reference has already been made. 
Objection to the Bill was made chiefly on these grounds. (1) It is a 
serious encroachment upon what Pandit Jawharlal has recently brought 
into prominence as the civil liberties of the people. (2) It is a serious 
encroachment upon the province of the administration of Law according 
to the acknowledged canons of civilized jurisprudence. (3) It makes an 
emergency measure a permanent feature of the machinery of govern- 
ment. (4) It keeps the substance of autocracy and irresponsibility while 
the new Constitution looks like sowing the first seeds of democracy 
and responsibility and thereby ending autocracy. (5) It is a measure 
that will not touch the root causes of the triple menace of terrorism, 
communism and communalism, or if it touch them, it does so to aggra- 
vate them. 6) A truly responsible ministry backed by the bulk of 
public opinion should not stand in need of a measure of this kind. (7). 
It will antagonise the conditions favouring a successful experiment in 
democracy in India by unduly restricting the liberty of the Press, the 
freedom of association etc. (8) It is a measure uncalled for in view of 
the many reservations and safeguards in the new Constitution, and the 
general and special responsibilities laid on the shoulders of the Gover- 
nor-General and the Governors. (9) The autocratic powers taken under 
this Bill by the Executive Government are not such as would be deem- 
ed necessary in view of the very wide and drastic powers conferred on 
them by the existing ordinary laws of the land. (10) It argues a disin- 
clination on the part of the bureaucracy to part with special powers 
with which they vested themselves in times of emergent 

need. (11) It involves a breach of the assurances given by 
former members of the Government while bringing forward these or 
similar other emergency measures that they would be of an emergency 
nature and that they were required for a definite purpose only, for 
example, for combating the civil disobe^ence movement. (12) It makes 
direct action even of the peaceful, persuasive kind, a crime for all time 
and under all circumstances. (13) It makes order and tranquillity 
an end In itself. (14) It is a measure ostensibly in support of the just 
and legitimate rights and liberties of the people, but as a matter of fact, 
no important sections of the public but only the local governments 
have asked for its enactment. (15) While the demon :of communalism 
cannot be laid except by stressing on the community of the vital 
interests of all communities and making them combine and cooperate 
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in the promoting of those interests, the dreaded spectre of communism 
cannot be driven away from the land except by devising and driving 
a comprehensive scheme of mass economic amelioration and adjustment. 
In other words, communalism will not go so long as communal 
jealousies and antagonisms are kept alive by_ anti-national and anti- 
democratic devices ; communism cannot be withstood by trying here, 
for example, a kind of Indian fascism whether by official or by non- 
official agencies representing vested interests ; and that terrorism can 
not be counteracted to the extent of being eradicated by what the 
critics of the Government including Mahatma Gandhi have called 
“counter-terrorism.” (16) Excesses and abuses in the exercise of ^such 
drastic and summary powers by those actually entrusted with the “job” 
will be more than negligible or even far above the lino of the normal. 
(17) The Police and the Magistracy will be kept upon a scent diverting 
their time and energy more or less from the more basic and permanent 
aspects of the administration of law and order which should absorb 
practically the whole of their time and energy. (18) A measure like 
this passed in the teeth of the opposition by a majority of the House 
shows that the authorities are determined to go their own way without 
apparently, earing much for the verdict of that majority— which is 
mainly Congress verdict, their ex-enemy’s — one way or the other. In 
other words, the day has yet to dawn when they can hope to make 
government a government by consent and cooperation in the accepted 
democratic sense of the term. 

XLII. The Government Case 

It is an elaborate indictment of the policy of the Government as 
supposed to be reflected in the measure now brought forward, and we 
have presented the Opposition case in a condensed form. The Home 
Member’s speech and that of the Law Member to which we have already 
drawn the reader’s attention, state the Government case. That case is 
briefly this. The triple menace of terrorism, communalism and commu- 
nism has not, unfortunately, proved to be but a temporary disquieting 
feature of the Indian situation. Like a dark, ominous cloud it still 
broods over India, and as far as one is able to foresee, that cloud is 
not likely to disappear soon or with the dawning of the new dispensation. 
Even civil disobedience has been In a state of suspended animation only 
for the time being, and Congressmen are merely biding their time. They 
have not seriously taken to constitutional work In the legislatures. 
They still think of destroying the Constitution from within. The present 
as well as the prospective Government stand; therefore, in clear need 
of effective guarantees under which they may function with a minimum 
of disruptive and disintegrating factors operating against them. The 
new system proposed la an experiment in responsible government in 
India, which, to be successful, must be tried In conditions least unfa- 
vourable to it. It Is no use trying it In Impossible or ummanageable 
conditions. Government have, therefore, not only forewarned bat 
forearmed themselves In this matter. The history of the subversive 
movements In India has demonstrated again and again that whenever 
restriciions on the activities of the Press, associations etc. have been 
removed or relaxed, subversive movements have had fresh impetus and 
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encouragement given to them, and have, thereby, gained in volume and 
virulence. The present Government feel, accordingly, duty-bound to 
make over their ^'charge^^ to their successor safe and secure. As re- 
gards excesses and abuses In the exercise of tlie emergency powers, 
Government do not admit that they have ever been much in excess of 
the irreducible minimum. 


XLIII. A Recent Parliament Debate 

We hope the above is a fair and full statement of the Government 
case. We refrain from offering our own comments on the merits of 
the case as presented by the two sides. But we think a very interes- 
ting and instructive commentary on the case has been furnished by a 
recent debate in the Parliament on certain constitutional Orders passed 
bearing on India and Burma. We give below some quotations from 
Reuter’s summary. Wo shall like to draw special attention to some of 
the observations made by Lord Lothian and some remarks in Lord 
Zetland’s speech relating to Congress attitude to the new Constitution. 


Lord Lothian also weloomed the first practical step to bring the Constitution into 
being. He said that during the last six or seven years India had something of the 
characteristics of a police state, in which repression of political opinion had been the 
central fact. This had been the inevitable result of the adoption oy the Congress of 
the policy of civil disobedience, which was a challenge to the existence of the Govern- 
ment that any government worthy of the name must meet. 

For many years that form of government, however much it might be forced upon 
them, inevitably tended to produce abuses In the police administration and to create 
estrangement between the masses and the Government, and undesirable consequences 
of all kinds. If the Hew Constitution was to come into operation with any real 
chance of success, it was essential that that phase of Indian government should come 
to an end when provincial autonomy was inaugurating. 

Lord Lothian added that once provincial autonomy represented the majority of the 
politically minded in the provinces, the main cause for political crime in the past 
would disappear. The provincial government would be able to maintain order because 
they would represent the people and not an alien authority. That was the cardinal 
virtue of the system of responsible government. 

He was sure Lord Zetland would pave the way for responsibility in the provinces 
and mate it clear that the quickest way to get rla of ’those hings would be for the 
majority in the new legislatures to assume full responsibility for law and order subject 
only to the special responsibility of the Governor in the event of great menace to 
peace and tranquillity. 

Referring to the financial question, Lord Lothian safd nothing would give a sencl-o^ 
to the beginning of provincial autonomy under worse auspices than for the new 
Ministers to be responsible for nothing else but law and order for five years because 
owing to lack of money they would be unable to inaugurate any considerable measure 
of social reform during that period. 

Lord Lothian asked whether it was not possible by a loan or otherwise to give the 
pro'vincial governments during the first period of stringency some revenues to spend 
on social reform from the start. Nothing would do more to smooth the way at the 
beginning and prepare for the far more difficult task of Federation. 

Lord Ijothian said he was not afraid of the great battle between socialism and 
capitalism being waged in India provided it was waged on the basis of the parlia- 
mentary system and on democratic and constitutional lines. "What was fatal was 
tliat it would be fouglit out as a battle between Fascism and Communism. 

Nothing would do more to prevent people from thinking and resorting to revolu- 
tionary and despotio methods, than that the new Governments should nave placed 
at their disposal for the time a larger measure of revenue that would come to them 
under the Niemeyer Report. 

Lord Zetland replying said that the cause of the Act contemplated that the new 
governments would be given real responsibility assuming they showed they were 
tending to act in a responsible manner, but if the policy advocated in some quarters 
of the Congress was to be the policy generally adopted in India, namely, the policy 
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of entering the new Constitution in order to destroy it from wltliin, then there 
would be the graye risk of the Governor having to .exercise to an extent, he hoped 
it would not bo necessary, the special powers conferred on him by tiio Act. 

Lord Zetland agreed with Lord Lothian it was desirable that the now govenmients 
should be in a position to spend money on social services and ho expressed the 
opinion it would he possible if the improvement in Hhe economic situation coutiiuieii 
even before the passage of the first five yeais tliat the provinces might draw some- 
thing from proceeds of the Income Tax. 

XLIV4 “The Police State^^ 


"The police state’^ wWcIh as Lord Lothian admits, has fiinetlonecl 
in India for -the last few years, has been necessitated, as he points 
out, mainly by the Congress attitude to Government as exemplified by 
the civil disobedience movement. Now that state of things must cease 
to exist in the opinion of his Lordship if the proposed experiment 
in democratic government in India should be started under favourable 
auspices. The question therefore is — What docs the enactment of the 
Criminal Amendment Bill at this stage practically amount to ? Does it 
look anything like a definite abandonment of the policy underlying 
what his Lordship has called a “police state^^ ? The Secretary of 
State for India, of course, assures us that the responsibility granted will 
be genuine. But he makes it a conditional proposition --if the Ministerial 
and other parties act in a responsible manner. Not a vague condition 
is that. Lord Zetland makes his meaning quite clear. He refers to the 
possible attitude of Congress and other parties in the new system. 
Will it be in general an attitude of wrecking and destruction 
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from within or will it be one of co-operation and help ? If the 
former, then there is the “grave risk” of the Governors bavins 
to draw upon the armoury of their reserve powers and special 
responsibilities. The new India Act has suffered no illusions 
to remain lingering about such a “grave risk” being materialised in the 
circumstances described above, or even perhaps in less emergent eases. 
There is no doubt that the coming Constitution is an adequately insured 
ship putting out to sea. It is the unknown, uncharted sea of Indian 
democracy. But good care has been taken that the ship may not come 
to grief. Even if it should unfortunately founder, her constitutional 
insurance guarantees that her full value shall bo recovered. In other 
words, if democracy should fail, the substance of the present ma bap 
system will be in readiness to do the job. This is as it should be. 
But has his Lordship the Marquess of Zetland put to himself this 
simple question ?— Why should the Congress and other parties in 
general combine to wreck the Constitution from within ? For the mere 
fun and joy of it ? Why should a majority in the new legislatures 
habitually bo a perverse, mischievous lot ? Why should the general 
electorate send to the legislatures a perverse, michievous lot ? Is it 
because it is perverse and mischievous itself ? Is an experiment in 
democracy worth trying at all if, in all test cases, it should run counter 
to the greatest wish of the greatest number” ? 

XLV. A London Talk— Mr. Desai 

As to the point that a measure like the Criminal Amendment Act 
TOS adopted m the interest of the future “responsible government”, 
the following long extract from the gist {A. B. Patrika’s London Cor- 
respondent) of a talk in the House of Commons very recently given by 
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Mr, Beasi, the' leader of Ihe Congress Party in the Central Legislature j 
should be read as giving a direct, clear refutation ;~ 

Some members questioned Mr. Desai on bis attitude towards the new reforms, 
"wnetlier he would be prepared to accept office. Mr. Desai had to tell them 
bluntly that the reforms were not reforms as understood in English language. 
Naturally, they were not meant for the advancement of the political freedom of the 
nation. ^ And he personally felt that it was futile to waste one’s useful time and 
money in running after these reforms or even to accept offices. Of course, he could 
not^ in fairness to the Congress, say what the attitude of that body would be, a 
decision which is to be taken later on. But Miss Ellen "Wilkinson wanted to know 
something more than that. She has been interesting herself in looking after the 
persecuted Jews and Hitler opponents in this country. And it was but natural that 
she should ask Mr. Desai what would be his attitude towards the Indian socialists if 
his group of people were in power in the provincial legislatures. She had to ask 
that question as in the course of his talk, Mr. Desai had given them to understand 
that he was not a socialist. However, Mr. Desai gave a categorical reply, which 
will go a long way in allaying the fears of many English socialists. He told Miss 
Wilkinson that neither he nor other Congressmen, who were not Socialists, would 
allow the operation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. They would not allow the 
country to he ruled by dictatorial powers. 

XLVI. Lord Zetland's “Threat” 

Then, as regards Lord Zetland’s “threat” to the Congress, we shall 
allow a prominent member of the Congress and of the Parliamentary 
Board and Legislative Assembly, who is keen on the point of the 
Council-entry programme being carried to its “logical ends”, say how a 
section of Congressmen feel as that “bolt” from Whitehall comes on 
them : 

I see Lord Zetland has chosen to abuse his position as Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Lords and to hold out threats to the Congress. He is reported 
% Reuters to have said : the policy advocated in some quarters in the Congress 

was to be the policy generally adopted in India, namely, a policy of entering the 
constitution in order to destroy it from within, then there would be grave risk of 
the Oovernor having to exercise, to an extent he hoped it would not be necessary,— 
the special powers conferred on him by the Act.” Undoubtedly the Congress is 
pledged to the policy that this constitution, which is not wanted by any section of 
political opinion in India, should be replaced at the earliest possible moment by an 
agreed Constitution based on Puma Swaraj. That I believe is a policy which will 
commend itself to the people of this country. The first thing for the Congressmen 
to do is to bring the maximum force to bear on the powers that he, and to make 
them realise that the Federation will be still-born. In every provincial Legislature 
with Congress majority, resolutions will be brought forward to the effect that Fede- 
ration ought not to come into existence. The Congress will have the support of 
Mr. Jinnali and his party in this matter, I look forward to a situation when the 
Federation will be still born. Having read the Government of India Act carefully, I 
know there are no Governor’s safeguards which can be brought into play to prevent 
this. 

Then again. Lord Zetland realises that unless the Provincial Governments spend 
money on social services, it will be impossible for the Provincial Ministries to give 
good account of themselves. But he says there will be money. He does not know 
what he is talking about. It is perfectly open to Ministers to so run the administra- 
tion as to make the continuance of the present Act difficult, if not impossible, and to 
bring about a situation which will compel the revision of the Act on agreed lines. 
If they do so what are the safeguards and special powers which the Governors can 
hope to exercise ? The Governor’s main special powers are : prevention of grave 
menace to the tranquillity and peace of the country ; safeguarding the interests of 
the minorities. 

These are the main safeguards. I think Lord Zetland is beating the air when he 
threatens the Congress. In spite of his :thr 0 ats, Congress candidates will be 
returned to the Provincial Legislatures in great majorities and the Congress Ministers 
will put their policy and programme into effect in the full hope and confidence that 
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this unwantod Act will bo buried. Sooner or later the Act will be buried, and when 
it is buried, it will be buried unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 

XLVII. “Social Service’" 

On the vital question of “social aervice"^ which, more than anything 
else, should built a basis of utility and justification for any popular 
government to exist and function upon, we should ^ like to ask the 
reader to ponder deeply over the following observations on practical 
socialism made by Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru, President of the Servant 
of India Society - 

‘‘We have been planning things in a haphazard way. A new method and a new 
State are needed to plan things as a whole. We must plan all production and con- 
sumption in society so that -we may be able to remove the gross inequality that we 
see to-day. Without such planning all onr efforts in village uplift will not aohievo 
immediato results. We must try to remove the appalling ignorance and poverty 
among the masses and raise their standard of living. This is Socialism as I under- 
stand it. How can you say that it is a menace to society 

Pandit Kunzru was of the opinion that it did not matter what the theories of 
Socialism were or what the professional Socialist agitators said. 

“In the earlier days of political movements in India,” continued Pandit .Kunzrii, 
“we were set thinking of our political rights as we saw them enjoyed by the British 
people. The books of fencer, Hume and Mill introduced the ideas of freedom in 
the minds of educated Indians. At every stage of our development wo put forward 
demands on concrete facts wdiich had brought home to us the truth that we lacked 
the political p^ower necessary for our development. Later, we saw that the mere 
structure of Government was not enough but that economic power w’as also necessary. 
Poverty led to demands for industrial development and that there should be such 
distribution of wealth as would enable the poor of the country to lead useful and 
self-respectful lives. 

“All these changes are not easily brought about. Our theoretical representatives 
in the legislatures have not realised their responsibilities in this respect W'e should 
not shirk taking money from where it can be had by taxation and spend it where it 
should be spent to provide the poor people with those social amenities which are 
necessary for all. This is practical Socialism and wo need no longer be afraid of 
theories.” 

XLVIIL Sand Banks on the Beach 

The economic planning carried step by step, and at each step suited 
to and transforming the actual condition of the Indian classes and 
masses, is not ionly a difficult but a complicated problem, but it has got 
to be^ seriously tackled from now. The surging tide of an economic re- 
volution is already advancing on the shores of India. There can be no 
mistaking the signs. The question k’-not how like the Anglo-Saxon 
king of old we shall order it to go back, but how like sagacious prac- 
tical men of to-day we shall : prepare to meet the impact and turn it 
to our best advantage without allowing it to engulf our whole structure 
of civilisation and society with all the value they have carried from 
the past and all they should carry forward into the future. Improvis- 
ing sand banks on the beach will avail us not. Tides from the West— 
and to-day tides from the J'ar Sast too have again and again impacted 
upon this ancient land, sometimes marching on the wide expanse of seas 
ana»oceans, and sometimes*leaping over Indians snow-clad naountain ranges 
on the west,, north or east. The Moscow tide, for example, has been 
mature of a deep and far-spreading earth tremor than in 
that of a surface tremor of the waters of the globe. A sand bank being 
out of the question, an well-devised and well-executed plan of “draining 
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and irrigation or otherwise Gontrolliog” the new ideas and forces is 
what ,is; called for. 

Eural poverty and indebtedness are truly appalling in this coun- 
try. The exorbitant rates of interest imposed by the mahajan or money- 
lending class are undoubtedly one of the chief dredgers digging and 
deepening the abyss. But it has to be remembered that the Indian^ 
Shylock pacting his pound of flesh has, nevertheless, been a part — al 
most an indispensable part— -of the entire credit system. The system has 
in many cases worked ruthlessly and disasatrously, and the consequen- 
ces, whilst being “abysmaF’ to the increasingly impoverished ryot, have 
also ceased to be reassuring or profitable to the mahajan himself. Not 
to dream of the interest, simple or compound, he often finds even his 
principal sinking five thousand fathoms deep. By applying the mach- 
inery of the ordinary Civil Law he can no doubt complete the poor 
r^ml^s ruin ; -but the irony of the arrangement is that he also is there- 
by thrown into a common welter of ruin with his debtor. The provi- 
sions of the new rural indebtedness measures may slightly improve the 
lot of the debtor, and, we may assume, the position of the creditor in 
some cases also. They may settle the existing debts by cutting the 
gordian knots where necessary. But will they not also tend to cut off the 
flow of credit itself ? In ending or mending the present money-lending 
system, we shall have to see that it is or can be replaced by an easier 
and juster system of credit. The relations of the landlord and his ten- 
ant will have to be similarly readjusted on a more equitable basis, 
even if, or so long as, we are not prepared to go the whole length with 
expropriating, full-blooded Socialism. 

XLIX. 'General Aspect of the Picture 

The measures that have so far been taken to tone down the dark, 
dismal colours on the canvas have not perceptibly improved the general 
aspect of the picture. Reference may be made, for example, to the Bengal 
Indebtedness Bill. They have barely touched the fringe of the problem as 
we say. Measures more radical and heroic than co-operative banks and 
Arbitration Courts, Certifying Officer etc. as now proposed or functioning 
are required to lift the whole structure of rural economy from the 
quicksands into which it has been steadily Binking. The Government 
Report on Agriculture in Bengal in the year 1934-35 notes some im- 
provement in such lines as research work, livestock, model demonstration 
farms. But the model farms are like isolated oases in a vast Sahara of 
rural Hstlessness, lack of industry and enterprise and resources, and 
waste. What we require is a model colony or “object-lesson^^ established 
in the heart of each one of the several millions of Indian villages. Is 
this not a very large order ? 

L. The Problem 

The problem is not less than restoring the Indian village to the 
autonomy that it formerly enjoyed and making that autonomy the 
foundation of its economic, political, social and cultural structure. If 
autonomy be real, it will almost ensure that the structure shall be a 
just, ample and happy one. State initiative and State help is undoubt- 
edly necessary for laying the foundation solidly and broadly. But this 
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is not to say that the people themselves should only suffer and sigh in 
silence till the ponderous machinery of the State moves and comes to 
rescue* They must help themselves* The Congress and other national 
organisations should in part, free themselves from their present political 
obsession, devise a comprehensive economic, social and educative pro* 
gramme for the masses, agriculturist and industrialist, rural and urban 
and see to it that at least the preliminary spade work be undertaken in 
right earnest for laying the required foundation solidly and ^ broadly. 
They are to do this not failing to render unto Politics what is justly 
her dua 

LL Council Measures : Bengal 

Towards the end of November we find the Bengal Council debating 
the Bengal Agriculturist Debtors^ Bill. Some members objected to the 
measure on the ground that it was simply dallying with the appalling 
problem of rural indebtedness. Some while admitting that it was a 
small step taken in the right direction thought that it should be fo'low- 
ed by a progressive agriculture policy on the part of the Governmeni 
Mr. N. K. Basu thought, for example, that the Bill might wreck the 
whole system of rural credit since the Government were not giving any 
financial help. Others accepted the Bill on the excellent ground— 
blind uncle is better than no uncle/^ The Hon^ble Minister in charge 
of the Bill contended that “irrespective of caste and creed all the 
cultivators were in favour of the Bill and they would not like to have 
the Bill delayed even for a single day.^^ Need we offer any comments 
on this view of what we have said before ? 

LIL Bombay 

In the Bombay Council we find a rural uplift resolution moved by 
the Minister of Local Self-Government for a plan of distributing Bs. 7 
lacs granted by the Central Government, It was proposed that (he 
sum (very inadequate to cope with the vastness of the problem) should 
be spent to work Sir Prederick Syke^s scheme of village improvement. 
In the beginning of October we find the same Council discussing the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amendment Bill the object 
of which Was “to deal effectively with Communism, Terrorism, instigation 
of non-payment of land-revenue and Civil Disobedience/^ Bengal was 
also reforging her Public Safety Act. So not only the Centre but the 
Provinces also were forearming themselves against future dangers. In 
Madras, in U. P. and in other Provinces too the legislative session was 
not quite void of a vacuous verbosity, but it was a dull and depressing 
atmosphere in which it generally functioned and was dull and depres- 
sing itself. , 

Liii. A. I a a 

In the middle of October there was held at the ‘^Congress House*^ 
Madras, a meeting of the All India Congress Committee, in which the 
main subject considered was the question of the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of office under the new Constitution. For a detailed report 
of the proceedings we may refer the reader to Pp. 265-286 of this 
Eegister, On the question of accelptanee or non-acceptance of office, 
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Acliarya Kripalaiii placed before tlia House the following resolution of 
the Working Committee — ' , 

‘‘Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the now constitution and tho uncertainty of political 
conditions during this long period, this Connmttee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of offico at tills stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject. At the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the question 
being discussed in the country.” 

An amendment to the above was moved by T. Prakasam who in 
Ills speech contended that ‘it was wrong to say that it was now pre- 
mature to decide the question, The interval of time between now and 
the elections was not much, considering the magnitude of the work re- 
quired to be done/^ He proceeded to plead for a definite load, one 
way or the other, being forthwith given by the Congress, so that the 
people might adequately prepare for and forcefully react upon %vhat 
was coming. A policy of indecision and drift on the part of the Con- 
gress would vsimply make the confusion following the inauguration of 
the new order worse confounded. The policy of indecision, we may add, 
was in evidence in connection with the so-called Communal Award 
also. Was the indecision in that case and in this born of wisdom and 
the strength of self-control or was it born, as its critics say, of a tem- 
porary spinal and brain softening ? Was it because the Congress 
was wise and strong not to decide now what had better stand over 
for the present, or because it was nervous and hesitant to act where 
and when act one must ? 

LV. National Liberal Pedeeation 

A brief reference should also be made to the National Liberal 
Federation which held its 17th session at Nagpur towards the close of 
December. The Presidential address of Mr. Venkataram Sastri — which 
will be found in its due place iu this Register— should be carefully road 
by all, especially those interested in a critical and comprehensive scru- 
tiny of the main features of the new Constitutional Act. It also 
indicates and defines the Indian Liberal position and attitude in regard 
to the coming changes. It ably argues — from the Liberal point of 
view — the point as to what should be the attitude :of the 
progressive parties in India in regard to those changes. We reproduce 
hero the argument at some length, and it will be interesting to compare 
notes with parties holding the opposite view* 

“There is diversity of opinion in the ranks of every party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that wa must eater the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office ; others, that there is no purpose in going into 
the Councils unless we are prepared to accept offioe. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that is, make its working impossible. We must reverse the 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible and oppose where 
necessary. We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, where 
necessary, but should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decision as between these alternatives It must not be forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Act. 

“To say that you will not work the Act because It is unacceptable to us leads you 
nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if you will not work the Act, it will work 
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joxL^\ If you do not work tlie Act the Act does not thereby become tmworka!>]o. 
if you were so united that by refusing to work the Act, it should become unworkable, 
this Act would not have been passed at all ; you would then have secured every 
provision that you wanted. 'We' are disorganised, and disunited. That Is why the 
Act is thurst on us with the assurance that if we did not work the Act, others may 
still be found in the country to work it. These do not mind what the majority 
think. It is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go in and work 
the Act or whether you who claim to be progressive and nationalist should go In and 
work the Act 

‘‘Keeping our unprogressive elements from the Councils, Is it not in Itself 
desirable, nay Is It not necessary ? Now then, can there be any doubt that tlie 
progj:essive parties in the country cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti- 
nationalistic elements to go Into the Councils and work the Act ? Is tliore any Haw 
in this argument ? I see none. It is then absolutely necessary that the entry into 
the Councils should be accepted, at least to keep out the undesirables. You must go 
into the Councils in large numbers. In fact, you must bo there in a majority or at 
least in sufficient numbers to have a controlling influence. Then you may be "invited 
to form the ministry. Do you accept office or do you reject it and sit in opposififm 
to the Government ? If you prefer to sit in opposition, some one else wiii iiiKieriakti 
to form the ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only sikjIi 

as are detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act 

by opposing all measures of Government, even if they should be beneflcia! ? Indis- 
criminate opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood vpur game My and was in full sympathy with it, unless you had the 
country backing you in any such programme. If you went Into the Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all tlie provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. ^ 

“I do not expect any snoh programme to succeed. The unity that you require 
for any such proOTamme has yet to he created. When that unity is created it may 
be that -wreoking is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a 
nnitymaybe the result of work done in the country. It may be the result of 
worfing within toe Council also. The work within the Oonnoll will qtoSerthe 
work in the countiy. In power, you will be able to do a great deal more than in 

opposition tone gats more support In power than in opposition from tLXia" 

hierarchy right up to the top eontact and association toU more than th“mertt of 
anjr question. For yom‘ beneficent measures you may be sure of support from the 
Governor. I am speaking with some knowledge of how contact ind LsocHtion 

iBVokedhor lU-conoelved and wrong-£“^^ 

“Wrecking ^ a programme Is of,questI6nable wisdom and refusal to accent nffice 
and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal fa woVa 

ciation that make smooth the path of work and WevemeAt! and asso- 

pe Eight Hon^ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri said that the enactment 
of the ney^udia Act was the result of our weakness and utter helo- 
lessness. The Act was thurst upon us. As there was no escane thiv 
must submit. Advantage had been taken to the fullest extent’of the 
discord among ipiana in the matter of the framing .'of the provision! of 
the new Act... There was no incongruity in severplv 
constitution and working It, as the thing had been thurst up^rS^with® 

out our seeking or co-operation It was in our hands tff 

securing our purpose. 

witoout adapting them to toe need^Td conditLr nS programme 

mformed and 'much uninfonned planning in toe 

Tear Plans and Ten-Tear Plans of otoe/coratrtos so mLh 

mug, and the idea behind It are in dan^Ar nf ’ i,aaa ^hat the word, plan- 

programme is necessary without d^y.°*”®®^ becoming discredited. But a party 
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If the masses of the population, now steeped in poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of Uviiig, the country must bend its energies in devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it out. The relief to agriculturists whose poverty and 
distress are on the increase in these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers in agriculture and urban workers in unorganised industries and the problem 
of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention. The pressure on agriculture 
necessitates industrialisation chiefly by the introduction of cottage and village 
industries as a new or an additional occupation for the rural population. Nationalisa- 
tion in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, in Posts 
and Telegraphs, in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc., nationalisation 
has become an established fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, reserves freedom of 
judgment in each case on the merits without making a fetish of nationalisation as 
appiioable in all eircnmstanoes and to all departments of economic life. Pair condi- 
tions of life and fair distribution of the profits of industry as between capital and 
labour must be secui'ed if need be by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for securing sociaf justice and redressing inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth is well-known. I can see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and promptly achieved by social legislation than by the doubtful and 
difficult paths of Socialism. ' 

LVI. ^‘The Moving Picture” 

In this last paragraph of the Introduction we cannot expect to 
make even a passing reference to the various conferences that were held 
in connection with various matters of public interest and moment* We 
hope the Register has catered for every shade of public interest of 
any utility and importance. In these last lines we dismiss the picture, 
unhappy as it is in its salient features, and look for one moment at 
the background of the picture — which is both shaded and blurred. The 
picture is, of course, that of a play of cross purposes, interests and 
tendencies. Such a play is quite natural in the assemblage of com- 
plex and complicated conditions which subsist in and represent the 
vast Indian sub-continent. As a living reality it has to 
be even welcomed, not certainly to be exorcised or dismissed 
as an evil spirit. But in the resultant it should tend to be a 
harmony and not discord. The various ideas and interests that are 
‘‘crossing”, or conflicting with, one another, should, nevertheless, 
tend to compose themselves into a community of ideas and interests 
if they are to further the ends of a common life and endeavour. 
By conflict they should only round ofip the angularities 
of one another which stand in the way of their composing themselves 
into an evolving harmony. By conflict they must not destroy, deaden 
and deform one another. Some groupings ard adjustments are helpful, 
others are not. Now, what are so and what are not cannot ho told 
unless we inspect the background where the key board of the "moving 
picture” works. 

LVII. "The Background” 

The background is shaded and blurred, yet the key-board of the moving 
picture of the whole drama works there. It is required to throw light 
on it — not fitful, coloured light which helps to keep up the illusion, but 
steady white light which should dispel it. It is the light of introspection 
— dispassionate and calm. It should reveal Ihe inner working of our 
individual and group minds. It should psych o-analyse the subconscious 
10 
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content of those minds. The varions parties and persuasions now 
colliding with one another should first discover the deeper springs of 
action which prompt them to act, and consider whether these should or 
should not be cleansed and controlled. No party should be obsessed 
with its own side of the shield. It should fully understand and appre- 
ciate the reasons which support the opposite side. It should never re- 
fuse to listen, weigh, consider and reconsider. Only thus can Harmony 
evolve out of discord. An agreed ethics of Nationalism will not evolve 
from partisan, separatist, superficial group psychology. {Specially co/i- 
tribuied by Prof. Promothonath Mukhopadhya.) 
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Autumn Session— Simla — 17th. to 28th. September 1935 

The Council of State commenced the autumn session at Simla on the 17th. 
September 1935. There was a fair attendance, Sir Maneclijee Dadabkoy presided. 

Sir Maurice Brayshay informed the House that the capital required for providing 
fans in third class compartments of first . class railways would be from one and a 
half to ^ two crores of rupees. Hence, they were unable "to embark on it. Information 
was being collected of the probable cost of fitting fans in inter-class compartments. 

Indian Trooos in Abyssinia 

The adjournment motion of Rai Bahadur M, F. Mehrotra was discussed only for 
forty minutes whon it ’was withdrawn. The mover as well as the supporters disclaim- 
ed any intention to censure the Government for sending troops to Abyssinia, but 
wanted an assurance that the Indian army would not be used for purposes other than 
India’s defence and if used it must be at British Government’s cost. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru stressed that the Standing Committees of both Houses could 
be consulted by the the Government of India before sending the troops. Mi'. Mahomed 
Padsha and Mr. Hosain Imam supported the suggestion for the Standing Committee. 

Sir Betrand Glancy^ Political Secretary, pointed out that troops had been sent to 
Addis Ababa with a 'view to protect Indians and other British subjects and the 
entire cost of the despatch of troops there would be borne by the British Govern- 
ment. 

His Excellency tliQ Commander -in-Chief said that the troops^ had been sent to 
Adis Ababa in accordance with the policy laid down by the Civil Government. His 
personal view was if the legislature presented an absolutely agreed proposal which 
was workable, then the Government would seriously consider it. Let it be remernber- 
ed. His Excellency said, questions like the despatch of troops wmre decided quickly 
and if Standing C'omraittees composed of representives of far-ofi provinces wmre to 
be consulted there wouhl be delay. Answering Mr. Ramsaran Has His Excellency 
informed that if England were I’eally seriously entangled in the \var, they w^ere bound 
to have considerable period of warning. There might be many oocasions in which 
India might have to give a quick answer, such as the holding of the western gate- 
wuiy (Aden) or holding the oi} supply in the Persian Gulf. In such a case quick 
answers about sending trooPS would be necessary. But normally there would be plenty 
of time to consult the legisiat^e. His Excelleno'y added “If we go to war, we wish 
to go with India behind it.” 

Drugs Enquiry Report 

18th. SEPTEMBER : — ^In the Council of State to-day, Sir N. Choksy moved a 
resolution urging the Government to give early effect to the conclusions of the Drugs 
Inquiry Committee, The mover explained the operation of laws in the various coun- 
tries, wdiich checked illicit traffic in drugs and also the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of India to take effective remedy in the interest of the health of the people. 

Sir Phiro^e Sethna moved an amendment that if the Government for financial or 
other reasons were to delay giving effect to all the conclusions of the. Committee, at 
least they should legislate with a view to effectively preventing the sale of spurious 
drugs. Sir P. Sethna quoted from the present laA^ and also the views of the Magis- 
trates to show how the existing law was inadequate. He contended that the existing 
law provided only against a limited number of dangerous drugs, while several quack 
drugs escaped. 

Mr. Ramchandra^ on behalf of the Government, said that the problem was prima- 
rily provincial and the Government of India could only co-operate regarding legisla- 
tion.^ The provinces felt unable to provide adequate funds to prevent the sale of 
spurious drugs. Boforo the Government of India were asked to embark on legisla- 
tion, they should find why the present law was found unfit and inadequate. Unless 
the provincial Governments were prepared for simultaneous action in the matter, 
any effort of the Government would prove unavailing. Even if the Government of 
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India were to take steps in centrally administered areas, the cost would he in the 
neighbourhood of three lakhs. 

^ Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das^ Mr. 8 , Aslcuram and Mr. Bossahi Imam 
joined in supporting the demand for legislation and pointed out that the development 
of indigenous drugs, with proper control over both indigenous and imported, was 
essential for the health of the people. 

Sir N. Cholisy regretted the non-possumus attitude of the Government and, 
speaking with over 50 years of experience as a medical man, urged iramodiato a(‘tioni 

Mr. Ramchandra detailed the efforts already made in medical research at Kasauli, 
Calcutta and other centres. 

The amendment of Sir Phiroze Sethna was carried by 24 votes against ,10. Tlie 
resolution as amended was carried without a division amidst non-official clieers, 

WosiEN Franchise 

The Council then adopted Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution urging the removal of sex 
aisquaiihoation and enfranchisement of women having requisite qualification to vote 
A elections, which was supported by Mr. Banerfee and Mr. J#, 

radsha,m, T Sloan, Home Secretary, announced that the Governments attitude^ 
was one of strict neutrality. 


Indian Army Officers 

Rai Bahadur M. P. Mehrotra moved next a resolution recommending to the 
H expedient of recruitment of 100 British officers to 

the Indian Army officers recruited between 1921 and 1930. The 
mo\ei asked what was the necessity for recruitment this time, whereby the pace of 
Infelon/"® retailed If the Government wished, they coJd LSate 
^ promotion from the existing strength and also by an increase in 
figuirS^eO Military Academy over and above the present 

thought that the mover had misunder- 
Ik Mm ttof t Government of India to follow the present course, 

nnrior w an immense expansion of the Army diming the war and 

?e immediately suooceeding it, ithecame neL 4 sar/ to 

Cdonels eti® <>£ ^e different ranis, namely, captains?maL“ 

RrS e>™™at 0 a largo number of senior officers. The bringing in of 1 (» 

ft a deep-laid plot on their part to sloi fh^pace of 
Indkrimvb^w™* rediiced, about 1,859 officers left the 

of tbtn was impossible to keep the correct proportion 

lanks of officers and there existed an abnormal distribution of offit^u's 

of impossible to follow the mveffs snSon 

’bottom- ^"«&ebtion 

tvai fJanadur Mehrote withdrew his resolution. 

Protection of Milch Cattle 

refeS r MU jo protect milch cattle be 

the number, on the othefl aM wL to show that 

would he gained 5 impwS’ thT breed 

Indians Overseas 

of a whole- 

with the problem affectine their interA«tc -nTT-iM/*^ charge of Indians overseas to cope 
Plexities in the diffS farts M hi world q qM ia number and com- 

Indian emigration “leL and nrioT l^’^tory of the 

■tathat th., M™e, i. a, dUMe^t pte .4, “ijSSriooW™?! 
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What was worse was that the Colonial and Domlmon Governments in other parts of 
the Empire were gradually pushing out Indians and wanton attacks were made 
against Indians depriving them of their legitimate rights, especially in Xenya, 
Zanzibar, etc. It was not suggested that the appointment of such an official would 
prevent the Miction of injustice on Indians, but at least it would help the Govern- 
ment of India to be able to be more . watchful and take prompt action in time to 
safeguard their interests. He suggested an effective organisation of the headquarters 
and efficient intelligence service abroad. 

Mr. P. W. Saprti and Sardar Buia Singh supported. 

Mx, Ramachandr a, replying on behalf of the Government, emphasised that the 
Government of India were not unmindful of their responsibilities in tliis matter and 
were fully aware of their obligations towards Indians abroad. On this matter, there 
was no difference of opinion between the Government and the public and related the 
circumstances under which the Government sent deputations abroad such as Zanzibar 
and South Africa to protect Indian cause. The question of reorganisation of 
the Secretariat was still pending. He admitted that under the new constitution, 
however, the work of Indians overseas would increase as a result of the separation of 
Burma and he had no doubt that suitable action would be taken when the time came. 
At present, there were one Joint Secretary and one Deputy Secretary doing overseas 
work but neither was doing it exclusively. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna^ in view of the sympathetic reply, withdrew the resolution. The 
Council adjourned till the 20th. 

Protectiok to Glass Industry 

20th. SEPTEMBER: — In the Council of State to-day, Rai Bahadur M. P, Meh- 
rotra moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect to tlie Tariff Board’s 
recommendation for protection to glass industry. 

He complained against the delay of three years by the Government in publishing 
the report and even then denying protection to the industry, merely on the ground 
that the case of soda ash was very strong and, therefore, the industry on balance 
possessed such natural advantages as to justify the claim of protection. 

Mr. T. A, Stetvart^ Commerce Secretary, said that the Government were not bound 
to accept the recommendations of a purely investigating and advisory body. Soda ash 
was a most important material for manufacture, for which in the absence of adequate 
supply, India was dependent on imports from abroad. The anticipation that alkaline 
works would produce adequate quantity of soda ash did not materialise. The Govern- 
ment by altering the duty on the imports of soda ash helped the industry to reduce 
the cost of production by nearly five per cent. If the resolution was accepted by the 
the House, the policy of discriminating protection would be ignored and the consumer 
would be affected. 

Mr. Eossain Imam asked that when cotton for manufacture of higher counts of 
yarn in India was imported fully from Uganda and the textile industry was given 
proteGtioii, whv was protection denied to glass industry, when it had at least some 
advantages ? was it because the glass industry was poor, that the Government show- 
ed a different treatment ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad^ Mr. Jagannath Pandit^ Mr. S. Ashuran and 
lAi\ P, N, Sapru Iwcih&t supported the resolution and maintained that the case for 
protection to glass industry was established beyond doubt and if protection was de- 
layed, the industry might be crippled for ever. The Government inaction, they feared, 
was due perhaps to free trade principles of the present Finance Member, wfio thrust 
his convictions on the Government. 

Mr. repudiated Mr. Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Government of 

India afforded differential treatment between the major industries like textile, steel and 
the minor industry like glass. 

The House divided and the resolution was negatived by 16 votes against 22, an 
important featui’e being that all the Indian elected members in the Chamber voted for 
the motion. 

Sterlino Loans 

Mr. Eossain Imam moved a resolutions conveying the disapproval of the House 
of the flotation of sterling loans by the Secretary of State and requesting him to 
abstain from floating sterling loans in the future. 

The mover recalled that on March 20, 1932, his resolution for the reduction of 
sterling commitment was accepted by the Government. But a fortnight later, three 
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nid a lialf percent sterling loan was raised by tlie Secretary of State wnilo shortly 
tliereaCter a loan was floated in India at a rate that Indian loan went down and tfiere 
was panic in the market. In September the same year, ho was told by the Finamte 
Secretary that the Government hoped to pay the sterling loan maturing ui Ueceinber 
1933 from the Treasury balance. But the Secretary of State actually lloated aufUJicr 
sterling loan at three ‘and a half percent. Mr. Hossain Imam contended that there 
was no urgency to pay np this -debt. He argued that the Secretary of State had ample 
funds to draw upon, but just as a feeler towards the British war loan maturing in 
the summer of 1932, the Secretary of State made India the scape-goat The n^cent 
slerlin^’* loan was also not urgent, for the Secretary of State had a huge balance of hi) 
crorcs^ Finally. Mr. Hossain Imam opined that within a period of 10 years since the 
introduction of Eeforms not a single funded sterling loan was paid from the reservta 

Mr. Buta Singh thought that the Government should have freedom to raise 
money in the cheapest market. 

Mr. Tallents^ Finance Secretary, affirmed that there was no truth in the statement 
that the Secretary of State borrowed without reason and pointed out that no borrow- 
tin^* was resorted to, unless money was required. A large proportion of sterling or 
ntpees-debts were incurred for productive purposes. The policy of the Government 
fully explained by Sir Basil Blackett and reiterated by Sir George Scimster and 
Sir James Arigg that the Government finances should be based as far as possible on 
productive rupee capital in India. But this could not be done with a mere -wave of 
the hand. None would borrow at a higher rate of interest 'with a view to paying off 
sterling debt at a lower rate. The United States was sometimes glad to raise" money 
outside. There were plenty of other countries willing to borrow in England, if India 
was not so willing. Eecently, there had been reduction in the sterling debt by seven 
and a half millions. The resolution was impracticable, because it would place practical 
difficulties in the way of raising money in England even if the rate was cheap. And 
there was £79 million maturing in the course of the next few’' years. 

Rat Bahadur Lala Romsaran Das asked why the Government of India raised 
money in England, when money could be raised in India at the same rate, 

Mr. Tallents: Because payments in England are m^ide in sterling. 

Mr. Hossain Mam thought that the Government of India did not want to reduce 
sterling commitments just to make out a case for financial safeguards. 

The resolution was lost without division. 

Indians in Eenta 

Mr. P. K Sapru's resolution regarding Kenya^ was wdthdrawm, after a brief dis- 
cussion. Mr. Sapru protested against the exhibition of racial discrimination against 
Indians even in a Crown colony. He stressed that the matter was of fundamental import- 
ance to Indians in which India’s honour and ultimately allegiance to the Britisii 
Crown were involved. The highlands represented the best lands'in Kenya and ho de- 
manded why Indians who helped considerably to build Kenya were deprived of an 
opportunity to acciuire lands. He feared that giving effect to the Carter Commission’s 
recommendations would deprive even the elementary rights of Indian settlers. 

Mr. Rarneliandra, on behalf of the Government, declared that there was an identi- 
ty of opinion between both Government of India and the puplie on the question He 
emphasised the strong view^s of the Government of India taken up in 1923 to widch 
they still adhered. He referred to the debate in tho Assembly last March since when 
they made representations to the Colonial Office through the Secretary of for 
India, fully stressing the feelings in India. In view of the actions already taken ' Mr 
Sapru’s resolution was belated. Mr. Eamohandra pointed out that the subioct stifl 
one of negotiations and that the correspondence could not be published untiV ihe 
negotiations were completed. The resolution was withdrawn. The House adjourned. 

Official Bills 

2Ut. SEPTEMBER :™Four Bills as passed by the Assembly and two motinnQ 
were passed by the Council of State at a brief sitting, lasting \7 minutes They 
were the amending Bills to the Army Act, the Central Provinces Court Act the 
Provincial Small Causes Courts Act and the Provincial Insolvency Act 

The two motions were for electing a member each to serve on the Standin'^ 
“t^be Posts and Tetoraph Department and the Central Advisory Board 
of the Bduoation. Council. The Council adjourned till 23rd. when the certifled CriS 
Law Bill was taken up for consideration, ^ wimmai 
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Cbimina-L La.w Amendment Bill 

23r<l. SEPTEMBER Thejgalleries were crowded to-day. prominent persons Includ- 
ing Mi\ Oriffitlis, Bengal Civilian and Mr. M. S. Aney, Nationalist Party Leader in the 
Assembly, when the Council of State commencod discussion of the Oriminal Law Bill 
as certihed by the Governor- General. 

Mr, T. Sloan^ Home Secretary, contended that the Bill was designed in the inter- 
est of peace and good government in India by provisions intended to deal with the 
possible revival of civil disobedience and forces of terrorism, Communism and oommu- 
nalism. The Government attached importance to the Bill, which they considered 
essential in the interests of India The refusal of the Assembly even to take the Bill 
into consideration resulted in the Bill coming in a recommended form to be accepted 
or rejected but not to be amended, Mr. Sloan hoped that this restriction of powers 
of the House would not influence the attitude of the House in considering the Bill 
with due sense of responsibility. Referring to the civil disobedience movement, Mr, 
Sloan said that this was still a potential danger as revealed by the statements of 
Congress leaders including Mr. Gandhi. Picketing had become a normal feature of ex- 
pressing opposition to the Government and causing annoyance to those who differed 
from the picketers’ religious, economic and political views. The Bill would not apply 
to peacefiil picketing resorted to in industrial areas, but only to picketing of a political 
character. As regards unlawful associations, the Act of 1908 was found ty the 
Magistrates to be inadequate and with a view to crippling the activities of such asso- 
ciations, it was necessary to remove their headquarters and rob them of funds. 

As for terrorism, though the situation in Bengal had improved, none would hold 
that it was either dead or dying, for there was plenty of evidence that the terrorists 
were still active, constantly infecting new victims. It showed itself also in Ajmer, the 
United Provinces and Bihar. Any relaxation of the control of the Press whose writ- 
ings glorified the deeds of murderers would be, therefore, unwise. 

Mr. Sloan contended that the rapid deterioration of the Press would follow, when- 
ever control was relaxed. ^Criticism of the Government was not prevented, but distor- 
tion of facts for seditious propaganda must be checked. Though the control of the 
Press as proposed was drastic, it was not more drastic than the situation demanded. 

The increase in the numbers of newspapers since 1932 showed that there was no 
undue restriction on the liberty of the Press. The value of the Press provisions was 
not that they would exercise restraining influence on irresponsible section and at the 
same time enable the Government to deal with the manifestation in an effective man- 
ner, when any paper overstepped the mark. 

As regards Communism, the objects as published were the violent overthrow of the 
British Government, the abolition of Indian States, the establishment of Soviet Govern- 
ment, confiscation of lands, etc. Oommiinalism was the latest danger which also ob- 
tained enconragement by writing in a section of the Press. All Local Governments 
unanimously favoured all the provisions of the Bill. Seldom had the Government of 
India obtained such unanimity in favour of any measure as on this Bill. (Cheers.) 

Sir Phiroze Sethna was the first Opposition speaker. He felt inclined to support 
the Bill in respect of the provisions relating to terrorism, Communism and oommu- 
nalism and was even ready to curtail, if not eradicate, the gutter Press, but as the 
Bill had come certified to which no amendment could be made, he was constrained not 
to support the Bill. The Bill was apparently intended to make plain-sailing for the 
Government for all time, for why should the Government make it permanent when it 
was open to ministers of the Pederab Government to have such an Act? Why not 
have this Bill for three or five years ? Why in perpetuity ? This was its chief defect 
and as the Council by tlie Governor-Generars certification was deprived of making 
amendments, he had no option but to oppose it. 

Whenever any reforms were about to be inaugurated, there were repressive laws. 
It almost showed that Britishers were unable to carry on the administration in India 
without some repressive legislatiou or other. Sir P. 0. Sethna congratulated the 
Government on deleting the provisions relating to civil disobedience itself. He hoped 
that this was not done by way of a sop, so that the rest of the Bill might be 
accepted in toto by the Legislature. He whole-heartedly favoured the provisions 
against terrorism, but while endeavouring to put that down, the Government must 
adequately satisfy national aspirations. He was glad that an anti-terrorist league was 
formed in Bengal with branches. 

If the communistic activities were dangerous, they must be siroprossed, but it 
would be sheer folly to attempt to kill the thought of Communism. Were the Govern- 
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ment mm to ban Prof. Laski, Mr. MacMiirray and a host of other venters r' An anti- 
dote to Communism was a well-considered, practical system of social and economic 
reconstruction. Oommunalism could be suppressed, if every officer of the Governmont 
was strictly enjoyed to maintain most scrupulous impartiality and show no bias against 
any community. But no special legislation of this kind was necessary to meet commu- 
nalism, for the Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes and local Police Act w^ore 

^^^^^Khm%^ahadur Abdul Hafeez referred to the prosecutions by the Puiijah Govern- 
ment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with tlie bimhidganj 
affair which had perplexed Muslims all over the country and Muslim members of tlie 
legislatures, as to the course of action they should adopt as regards tlio Bill before 
the House. However, he was not embarrassed of those actions of the Punjab Govern- 
ment while passing this Bill, but hoped that the Government should givo careful 
consideration to the pros and cons before applying any provision of the measure. He 
supported the Bill. ^ 

Bai Bahadur M. P. Mehrotra said that it was an irony of fate that every mstal- 
ment of reforms in India was preceded by some notorious repressive legislation and 
perhaps history was repeating itself at the present time also. Speaking on the merits 
of the Bill, Hai Bahadur Mehrotra opined that Communism and terrorism wert\ duetto 
economic causes and any amount of Press laws would not stamp out the ovil The 
best method was to develop industries and find out avenues of employment for the 
youths of the country. If that was done, the movement would die a natural death. 

Referring to comnninalism, he asked whether the most superior appointments at 
present monopolised by non-Indians were not part of Government’s policy of sectarian- 
ism. By suppressing the Press, commnnalism could not be stamped out. He divined 
that the motive of the Bill was that they wanted to establish the rule of order rather 
than law. The speaker quoted opinions expressed in the old Imperial Council by Mr, 
Gokhale and Sir M. Dadabhoy ^now President) in support of his arguments. 

The President pointed out that those were said 25 years ago. 

Bai Bahadur Mehrotra : You were perhaps of the same age then as ourselves 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Mitchell^ Leader of the House, asked whether the speaker was in order to 
quote the views expressed years ago by one who now occupied the chair. 

The President : It is not proper etiquette. The hon’ble member would be showing 
good taste by not referring to such views. 

Continuing, Rai Bahadur Mehrotra quoted the views of Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
Mr. Gladstone and contended that the proposed Press Law would act as a deterrent on 
the diffusion of knowledge and the Bill taken as a whole was meant to ho luxury to 
safeguard the interests of Government officers. 

Mr. J. Q, Banerjee described the Bill as the quack remedy of a quack doctor. In 
order to cure local disease in the Punjab and Bengal, the Government had broiigfit 
forward a Bill for the whole of India. The Government had no right to thrust 
unwanted piece of legislation on the whole of India for the sake of dealing with a 
local disease. 

Mr. P. K Sapru opposed the Bill as being inconsistent with the basic priiiciiiles 
of liberal democracy. It would mean the funeral of democracy while India was kill 
in infancy, for it gave powers for the future Government of vesteii intorests to crush 
the opposition political parties by declaring them unlawful and forfeiting tiieir funds 
He would rather trust the British executive than the Government of vested interests' 
Tho verdict of the Assembly in rejecting the Bill at consideration stage was perfoctlv 
legitimate. Why did not the Government accept at least the suggestions of the Gov- 
eniment s own friends before certifying the Bill ? 

Dealing wrtii the provisions of the Bill, he criticised them as being opnosod to thu 
pnnoiplos of British innsprudeMe. It was true that civil disobedienoo not been 
eompletely abandoned, hut the Government, by this Bill, only helpod civil resisters 
who elevated suffering to the levels of religion. If the Government followed a wile 
and generous policy, there would be no civil disobedience. He suspected that tho Bill 
was really m the nature of a further safeguard. 

exhaustively criticised the provisions relating to the Press and after 
paying a tribute to he work of eminent Indian journalists in the progress oflX 
condemned the provisions as intended to mnazle tfie Press. Mr. Cru wS m eS 
for no compromise over the Press provisions and .said that the Government’ fSfet 
contamed wntmgs of a sect on , of the , Press onlv iiin the 
toshodd.h.'bniM 
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For the growth of responsible government, there should be a vigorous and healthy 
press, which would be difficult to grow under this Bill. He condemned terrorism as 
being against the genius of Indian religion, and regarding communalism, he said that 
for part of it, the responsibility rested on the British Government in India by making 
communalism a criterion for appointments. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanga supported the measure, as it was essential for the 
tranquillity of India. State-holders who looked to the Government for protection of 
their rights and interests considered it their paramount duty to strengthen the Gov- 
ernment’s hands to keep a check on those factors, which had disruptive or coercive 
tendencies. The Act which it w^as intended to oontinue had effectively dealt with 
civil disobedience. If terrorist aotivities, Communistic menace and communal unrest 
did not assume uglier shape, it was because the executive were fully armed to deal 
with them. The Maharaja asked : “Should we w'ait till civil disobedience re-appears, 
till there are more murders and dacoities committed by terrorists, till the Communist 
party got more recruits, till communal unrest developed into civil war and then re- 
arm the executive with the necessary powers to meet the situation or should we 
give the power here and now to maintain peaceful atmosphere ? The Bill, if placed 
on the statute book, would enable the situation to improve still further. There is no 
Machiavellian design in tlie present Govornmeiit, for they are only anxious to hand 
over the reins of office to responsible Ministers in the best of conditions. So long as 
we hold the present executive responsible for the maintenance of law and order, 
w^e must arm it with power to discharge its duties.” 

Mr. if. Suhrawardy coming from Miduapore said that the Government were justi- 
fied to bring forw^ard the Bill. But when it was twice rejected by the popular house 
why should the Government thrust it down India’s throat ? He preferred the Govern- 
ment waiting till December and if, after then, the situation was to become bad, then 
they could bring forward the Bill. 

Mr. K. N. N. Sinka of Nashipore was not prepared to arm the executive with 
such an absolute and autocratic measure for any future contingency. However, he 
would have preferred extending for a few years the life of the existing Act. As it 
was not possible to suggest amendments, he would remain neutral. 

Mr. Campbell of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce had no doubt that the Gov- 
ernor-General, while certifying the Bill, had given the most careful and mature con- 
sideration that it was necessary for the welfare of the people of India. He believed 
that there would arise few occasions for action under this Bill and if the people 
observed the law, the Bill \vould for all practical purpose remain a dead letter. 

Baja Charanjit Singh and Raja Baghunandan Prasad Smgli strongly supported 
the Bill as necessary for supressing subversive movements. 

Sir N, Gholcsy exppressed the opinion that those who opposed the measure had 
not discussed it on its merit and had side-tracked tire arguments in their refusal 
to face facts. He believed that prevention was better than cure and the policy of the 
Congress which brought desolation and misery to the masses was still fresh in me- 
mory. He was of opinion that picketing could never be peaceful. He whole-heartedly 
supported the Bill. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bamsaran Das^ Leader of the Opposition, said that they were 
left in the unfair position of either accepting or rejecting the Bill. Hence there was 
no alternative left to them, but to oppose it in toto. He appealed to the Government 
to reconsider the matter and in the light of the conclusive verdict of the Assembly. 
Drop the Bill and leave the local Councils to take local measures to deal wdth danger 
against which the Government wished to arm themselves. If necessity to deal with 
civil disobedience arose, it was open to the Government to enact ordinance in the 
light of past experience, but would be unwise to arm the Government with permanent 
legislation as that would retard the healthy growiii of democratic administration and 
outlook. 

Sir Mahornmed Hayat Khan Noon^ with his knowledge as Commissioner in the 
Punjab, testified to the fact that the ordinary law failed and it was only by emergency 
powers g^iven in 1930 that the Government could deal with the various menaces. 

The Council then adjourned. 

25tii. SEPTEMBER During the debate to-day Mr. F. K. Kalihar was the 
first speaker on the Bill. He accused the Government of breaking the pledge 
solemnly given by Sir Harry Haig, former Home Member to the popular House, that 
the Act was intended to quell civil disobedience alone and its continuance or other- 
wise would lie in others’ hands than the Government’s. The British Government 
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still planed tlioir faith to democracy and Parliamentary institutions and tliey were 
entirely mistaken to quote dictatorial examples of Germany, Russia, or Italy. If 
they wanted such enactments it was better they throw away tlie mask and that 
sham of democracy and all paraphernalia. The speaker claimed'* that ptickoting was 
recognised even under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the existence of the so-eall(‘d 
gutter Press was not peculiar to India. Even in England, there existed papers like 
‘‘Buglar Times,” also the worst specimens of which he would make a present to the 
Home Member. (Laughter). 

Sir Ee7iry Oraih said that the Bill came in a certified form because a majority 
of the Assembly contemptuously rejected the measure twice. The fault did not lie 
at the doors of the Government. The only change in the circumstances in India 
since 1932 was the suspension of civil disobedience. Hence, the Government debated 
from the present Act the provisions intended to check the ordinary manifestation” of 
that movement. But according to public statements of the Congo’ess leaders atul 
even speeches in the Assembly, the Civil Disobedience mentality could not die In 
fact, the Congress Party opposed the measure, because thov clici not want that tlio 

Government shnnm havo nnwArQ KU ni'tnl ri ion ^ — a. • t 


Government sliould nave powers to kill civil disobedience again, when it was revived 
0 their own convenience. The picketing mentality was against tho'hasio 


according to 

ideas of democracy. 

j-T. Justification for ^ the Government making the Bill permanent that 

they did imt foresee withm the measure of time, when tho triple menace of 
terrorism, Communism and communal unrest would be less serious than at ru’csent. 

Bengal, no doubt, improved under the drastic measures 
taken by the Bengal Government and ^ it was partly because of revulsion of feelinir 
methods. But since the last' Delhi session of the Legislatunf 
instances of terrorist outrages, including three murders, a few 
robbery, in which bombs and other we^ons were 
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menace to peaoe^^S iflnl ^ communal unrest so great a 

pages containing newspaper cuttings sunnlied thiougli the 429 printed 

satisfy himself as tn fho uppiieci by local Governments with a view to 

that ibere was a seotiS of the Pre^s^S «« ^ddod 

b«t inMged in reviling ^ allegiance to any party on 

P newspapers over Quetta? 

to keep quiet ? -“Boause they gave publicity to vile and unfounded lies. Are wo 
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law-abiding citizens, from the protect the ordinary peaceful and 
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the measure to less unacceptable ? By the present Bill, the provisions restrict- 

ing the liberty of the Press to criticise Indian States’ Rulers, which would expire 
soon, had been givien permanent lease of life. 

Mv^ Manganayahulu iVotJcfw said that the Bill would create a large number of 
Mussolinis, who would make mincemeat of every progessive movement. 

Dewan Bahadur G, Narayanaswami Cketty supported the Bili as a well-wisher 
of peace, order and happiness in India. 

Eai Bahadur Lata Jagdish Prasad and Mr. F. (7. Vellingiri Gounder opined 
that the cure for discontent was a rapid development of the natural resources of the 
country, but not enactment of a stringent measure. 

Raja Ghazanfer AH Khan^ whole-heartedly supporting the measure, hoped that 
few occasions would arise for the application of the provisions and that the Govern- 
ment would instruct officials to use proper discreation. 

Mr. Mahomed Padsha said that in view of the happenings in the Punjab, he felt 
iiiGlined to oppose the measure, but he did not wish to vote against the Government, 
because he felt there was need for continuance of the law for some time longer. 

Mr. T, Sloan^ winding up the debate, recalled that the present Act, 
which was proposed to be given a permanent lease of life was passed by 
large majorities in both the Houses of the Central Legislatures. It was 
open to any provincial Government, if it could do without the proposed Act to have 
it repealed at any time. The Government of India would reiterate that the orders 
under the Act would be applied with restraint and discrimination. The .Government 
of India whose policy had been to ultimately establish the greatest Federation which 
the world had ever seen and which will unite the whole of India under a single 
Government, felt convinced that the Bill was essential for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the country. 

The House divided and the motion for consideration was passed by 35 votes 
against 10 votes. 

The debate on Clause two was then taken up. It was not concluded, when the 
House rose for the day. 

Impeovehent OP Jail Ltbeaeies 

26th, SEPTEMBER In the Council of State ^o-day, moving a resolution imgin^ 
the improvement of Jail Libraries in India, Dewan Bahadur 0, PJar ay anaswami 
Chetti complained that even religious books like the Ramayan and the Mahabaratha 
were not available to prisoners and if any was found, it was mostly torn and several 
pages were missing. Though the matter concerned the provinces, the Government 
of India should take the initiative in the matter and dole out funds to the various 
jails. 

Mr, T. Solan sympathised with the resolution and referred to the Government’s 
order issued in 1930 which was reiterated in last May. He assured the House that 
they would do what they could to see that jail authorities did mi neglect their 
responsibility. 

Detvan Bahadur Narayanaswami Chetti wanted to withdraw his resolution but 
leave was not granted and the resolution was carried. 

Export of Gold 

Mr. Eossain Imam moved the next resolution urging the Government to purchase 
gold at the current market rate and impose a small export duty on gold. While ad- 
mitting that India’s holdings in sterling had increased in recent years, it was not 
so great as to allow India to do away with her gold requirements, fie pointed out that 
India and England left the Gold Standard on the same date, i. e., September 21, 1931, 
Wliile England was prudent enough during the period to augment her gold reserves 
with the Bank of England worth over eighty crores of rupees, India had done nothing 
to replenish her reserves but on the other hand the country became poor through 
unchecked gold export. The policy of laissez faire had proved ruinous. India’s 
sterling debt had not been reduced a bit. 

Rai Bahadur Ranisarandas stressed how the Government’s exchange policy ad- 
versely hit agriculturists. He maintained that unchecked export of gold was not in 
the interest of India and it was high time that the Government imposed limitation 
thereon. 

Mr, P, C, Tallents, Finance Secretary, was imperfectly heard in the gallery. 
He opposed the resolution. He pointed out that since Britain went of the Gold 
Standard in September 1931, to the end of July last, India exported 294 lakhs of 
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onnces of gold. During the previous seven years from 1024-25 to 1030-31, slie im- 
ported on balance about 332 laMis of oimoes of gold. She had not yet, t loreLore, 
exported as much as she had imported during those seven years but stiii liaci a mar- 
ghi of thirtyeight lakhs of ounces of gold. For the gold India imported during the 
leven speciiied years she had paid 194 and a half crores of rupees h or the smaller 
quantity she exported since England went off the Gold standard, she received 
crores of rupees. India would thus make a profit over her gold transactions of over 
Rs. 38 crores, and still had 38 lakhs of ounces in hand. 

Referring to the resolution Mr. Tallents asked what to do with gold if purchased 
by the Government. Would Mr. Hosaiu Imam agree to its being exported to settle 
the balance of trade ? Gold was unproductive possession. If all gold exported shuuj 
1931 had been diverted to the Issue Department of the Bank, their notes circulatbni 
would have more than doubled and commerce would have been none the better for 
it and results would have been disastrous, for India’s credit might Iiave been aitected. 

Referring to the suggestion of export duty, Mr. Tallents asked, if it was distress 
gold as believed by some, why not allow the distressed owner to make and reap the 
benefits of liis past thrift ? If export of gold was prohibited, distressed cultivators 
would still part with their accumulations to the debtor and as a dealer could not 
export, the price of gold would fall and the distressed cultivator would liud hh 
reserves bringing him less. It was in the interest of the ultimate seller and also to 
maintain unimpeded flow of trade that the Government of India had hitherto refrained 
from imposing a duty on export 

Mr. Hossain hnarn reminded the Government how, when the sliver Import duty 
was increased, there was reduction in world price and suggested similarly that the 
world price of gold would be affected. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Criminal Liw Bill (contd.) 

Consequently as previously agreed on the statement of Mr. Mitchell^ leader of the 
House, the House took up for detailed discussion the Criminal Law Bill. At that time 
Lala Ramsarandas^ Mr, P. N. Sapru and a few other members of the Progressive 
Party were not present in the Chamber. The President put clause by clause. No 
member stood up to speak. All clauses were thus put without discussion and carried. 

It was only when the Bill as recommended by the Governor-General was being 
put for the last time that Lala Ramsarandas, Mr. Sapru and tw’o others entered and 
found that it was too late to spealr. 

The Bill was passed amidst laughter and cheers. 

The Employment OF Women 

The House agreed to Mr. Mitchell’s motion to ratify the draft convention con- 
cerning employment of women during night and also passed the Bill amending the 
factories Act, The House passed the Bill amending certain enactments and rericaling 
certain other enactments and adjourned till the 28th. 

28th. SEPTEMBER The Council of State held its last sitting for the session 
to-day. 

CoPFE Cess Bill 

introduced by Mr. T, A, Stewart^ who described it as 
vv model of the older Cess Acts, about tea, cotton and lac. All administrations 

^ majority of coffee-gr owners. The 
itm valorem to start with and the composi- 

tion of the Committee would give a majority to Indians. 

all cesses but had doubts about this. How would it 
affect the preference granted to Indian coffee imder the Ottawa Pact ? The comno- 
sihon of the Committee might, he thought, be improved by giving reoresentation to 

plw oonsisteat supporter oP the workers’ iuterosts that Jio is, 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Aiiliimn Session — Simla — 2iid. to 26di. September 1935 

Tlie autumn, session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla ou the 2nd[. Sep- 
tember 1935. Sir Abdur Rahim, President, took the chair. There vras good attendance 
ill the House and public galleries. The proceedings began in a spirit of good cheer 
when a number of new members, including Government front benchers, were 'applauded 
while taking the oath. 

Condolence references were made to the late Mr. Faqir Ghand, sitting member of 
the Assembly, who died recently and to Sir Basil Blackett and Mr. Ayyangar, who 
died since tlie last session. 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

The President mentioned a number of adjournment motions. Those relating to 
Quetta were not moved. The President announced the disallowance by the Governor- 
General of the adjournment motion relating to Mr. Mohanlal \Saxena's visit to 
Bengal on the ground tliat the matter did not concern the Governor-General in Coimoil 
(Congress benches ^shame’, ‘shame’). The President next took up b'etk Qovitid Das' 
motion relating to the conduct of the soldiers of the King’s Regiment, Jubbulpore. Sir 
iV. N, Sircar objected stating that' the matter was subjuclice. The President ruled 
tlie motion out of order. 

■While the previous -adjournmeut motion of Mr. Akhil Dutt was disallowed on 
technical ground, Mr. Satyamurthi' s motion raising the same question in general terms 
was allowed by the President and the debate was fixed at 4 in the afternoon but 
it was subsequently disallowed by order of the Governor-General. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill 193d* 

Sir Henry Qraik then asked for leave to introduce the Bill amending Criminal Law and 
said that the Bill was likely to prove contentious but he expressed the hope that they 
would be able to do do it without bitterness. On his side he assured he would keep 
any bitter feeling out of the discussion. 


*Texfc of the Bill. The following is the text of the Bill “Whereas it is expedient 
to amend the criminal law in the manner herein after appearing, it is hereby enacted 
as follows : — 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1935. 

(2) It extends the whole of British India including British Beluchistan and Sonthal 
Parganas. 

2. (1) Sub-section (3) of section 1 and sections 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 15, 17 and the amend- 
ments to the Act of 1932 are hereby repealed. 

(2) Sub-section (3) of sectson 1 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 1931, 
is hereby repealed. 

3. In the preamble to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, the word ‘tempora- 
rily’ shall be omitted. 

4. In sub-section (4) of section 1 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, 
words and figures ‘section four’ and words and figures ‘section four or’ shall be 
omitted. 

5. In section 9 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 (a) in clause (11) the 
figures ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘six’ shall be omitted and (b) clause (111) shall be omitted, 

6. In sections 11, 12 and 13 of the Criminal Law' Amendment Act, 1932, the words 
‘so long as this Act remains in force’ and words ‘deemed to be’ shall, wherever they 
occur, be omitted. 

7. In section 32 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1902, the words ‘so 
long as this Act remains in force’ shall be omitted. 

Statement oi Objects and Reasons : — ^The following is the statement of objects and 
reavsons attached to the Bill : — , : : 

“The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, will * expire on December 18. The Go- 
vernment of India propose by this Bill to continue certain of the provisions in that 
Act in a permanent form. 
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The Prmident held that eo breach of privilege -vvas committed. The House gi-anted 
leave to introduce the Bill 

Prov. Insolve^tcy Act. Amend. Bill 

After the Criminal Law Bill five other Government measures were introduced. Sir 
W N Sirear’s Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act. was designed to a.ssim - 
o"^ Sec. 30 of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act. 

In the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill Sir N. N. J 

^There is judicial authority for the proposition that a c 9 mposition imdei 
si Frovinoial Insolvency Act, 1920. (Y of 1920);-eleases an i/so vent only iTom do^^ 
entered in the schedule but not from a debt in respect of which a ci editor has nut 
Sen part in one insolvency proceedings, whereas section 30 of the Presidency .rown^ 
lisoivency Act, 1909, (Til of 1909) releases an insolvent from all debts provable ui 
insolvency. A comparison of section 44 of the former Act and section 4o of the 
latter Act indicates that the effect of the order of discharge is substantially the same 
under both the Acts and there is no good reason why the effect of a conipromistj 
should not similarly be the same. This Bill is designed to assnniliate the terms oi 
section 89 of the frovincial Insolvency Act, 1920, to those of section 30 of the I resi“ 
dency Town Insolvency Act, 1909. 

Sir N. N, Sircar's another Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act 
relates to sec. 17 and is intended to make it clear that a preliminary appli- 
cation to ascertain what security will satisfy the court must be made and decided be- 
fore a substantive application for order to set aside a decree, and that it is always 
open to an applicant to adopt the alternative course of depositing the total decretal 
amount. 

Sir iY N, Sircar's next Bill makes small changes in the Incometax Act, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act while it repeals the six Man pur regulations in consequence of the 
cession to the Maharaja of Indore of Manpur. 


The present Act includes, (1) provisions against certain forms of intimidation (sec- 
tions 2 to 4 and 6 to 8) ; (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace 
(section 13) ; and (3) provisions to secure greater control over the press (section 5 and 
sections 14-16). 

The civil disobedience movement is at present in abeyance. The Government have, 
tlierefore, decided not to continue the provisions against those forms of intimidation 
which were the special feature of that movement, namely ^ sections 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 
of the Act, 

Section 7 stands on a different footing. Pioketting has not ceased with the civil 
disobedience movement. It is now reorganised not only as a means of opposition to 
any form of constituted authority but also of causing annoyance to private persons 
who differ from political, economic or religious views of picketters. It is likely to 
be the main feature of any subversive movement and it cannot be dealt with effec- 
tively under the ordinary law. The Government, therefore, propose to give permanent 
effect to section 7 which will, as at present, not come into force unless extended to a 
particular area by the local Government. 

^ Section 13 confers on the Government powers to take certain action in connection 
With places used for the purposes of an unlawful association. It was enacted to 
strengthen the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, which is a permanent Act, It is 
therefore, logical to give permanent effect to the provisions of section 13." Unlawful 
associations are formed for the furtherance of subversive movement and it is essential 
the Government should retain powers to enable them to deal effeotivelv with such 
associations when they are of dangerous character. 

^ of the Act, 1932_m^es it an offence to disseminate the contents of pros- 

Indian Press Emergency Powers 
Act (1931) and section 99- A, Code of Urimmal Procedure, 1898 and should have the 
same period of validity as those Acts. Sections 14 to 16 continue and e.vtend the 
scope of the Indian Press Emergency Power's Act 1931. Having regard to the conti- 
nuance of the terrorist movement and to the existence of the movement which has 
foE its object to overthrow the present social and economic system by violent means 
and constotly r^urring outbursts of oommunal feeling the GoXmLt “otSv 
relax their existing powers for the control of the press and of makoSd nml 


sheets and newspapers. 
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OIHGIAL BILLS 

Aemy Act Amendment Bile 

Mr. Tottenham's Bill amending the Army Act, 1911, provides two new suh-sectious in 
sec. 103-A enabling the Governor-General-in-CoiinGil to release siioii persons, who, 
when brought to trial before a court martial, are found to be of unsound mind and 
therefore incapable of making a defence or found guilty but insane at the time_ of 
committing the alleged offence. The opportunity is also taken to rectify two omissions 
in the Act, one being to empower the district court martial to award to a warrant 
officer sentence of forfeiture of seniority rank, reprimand and severe reprimand on 
the analogy of sec. 182 of the Army Act. 

Motor Yehicles Act. Amend, Bill 

Sir Henry Graik\s Bill to amend the Motor Yehicles Act gives effect to the sugges- 
tion that purely technical offences under the Act and rules made thereunder will be 
compoundable at the option of the alleged offender. 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill Sir Henry Craik says : Hn 1932 
the ^Government of the United Provinces appointed a committee to consider ^the taxa- 
tion''of road traffic. That committee recommended inter alia that purely technical offen- 
ces under the Motor Yehicles Act or rules made thereunder should be compoundable at 
the^ option of the alleged offender. The Bill seeks to give effect to this recommendation. 
It is thought that the offences under sections, 3, 5, 6 and 7 of the Act should not be 
made compoundable and as regards the offences against the rules made by the local 
Governments under section 11 of the Act it is proposed to leave it to them to notify 
what such offences are to be made non-compound able. Other offences should be made 
compoundable with tho permission of a court either before or after the appearance of 
the accused in the court for a sum not exceeding the maximum amount of fine for 
the offences concerned. Such composition should count as conviction and the driver’s 
licence will be liable to be endorsed under sub-section (2) of section 18. The machinery 
for the composition of offences is left to be governed by the rules to be made under 
the Act. Some difficulty lias been experienced as to the periods wherefor endorse- 
ments on the driver’s licences should subsist. It is proposed to leave the matter to 
be regulated by the rules made by the local Governments under section 11 of the Act’. 

Employment of Y'omen in Night 

Mr. Mitchell 'moved the ratification of the draft convention concerning^ the 
employment of women during tlie night (revised 1934) adopted at the 18th session of 
the International Labour Conference. Mr. Mitchell said that the resolution was neces- 
sitated by the ruling of the International Court of Justice that the convention passed 
in 1919 did apply to even women in positions of supervision and management. The 
Government of India novr adhered to the original convention and ratified the new' one, 
thus going in the desired direction. The resolution ratifying the convention was adopted. 

Consequently Mr. Mitchell introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act removing 
the power to exempt women managers or supervisors from prohibition of employment 
during night hours, thereby bringing the law in line with the International Labour 
Convention. The House at this stage adjourned. 

3rdl, SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day to discuss official legislative 
measures brought over from the last session and also to consider the Tariff Board 
proposal to reduce to 15 per cent, duty on carbon blocks. 

The motions for adjournments were then taken up. Mr. Oauha did not move his 
first motion relating to the Shahidganj mosque. 

Mr. Satyamurthi ^vished to move his proposition alleging lack of discipline among 
troops as evidenced by the conduct of certain soldiers in Benda village near Jubbul- 
pore. He promised not to refer to the matters pending before the court hut felt a 
debate was necessary as evidence of lack of discipline elsewhere too was growing. 

The President held the motion could not be discussed widiout referring to the 
conduct of soldiers on trial and therefore ruled it out of order. 

Cinematograph Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the consideration of the Cinematograph Bill as passed 
by the Council of State. Sir Henry said that tho measure had been very carefully 
considered but if the House so wished he would not object to its reference to a select 
committee. The motion for the select committee was adopted. 
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Aligarh Mhshm Uihyersity Act Aimendmenx Bill 

RiV a R Rrtinai then moved the consideration of the Bill to amend the Aligarh 
Muslim Uaiwsity Act already passed by the Gounqil of State, making the appointment of 
pro-vioe-uhanoollor purely discretionary according to the view of txie court oi the 

university instead of obligatory as now. i r i p 

Mr. Shaukat Alt proposed an amendment to .abolish the post of pro-vioe- 
cbauoellor Sir MoltcLiuw>ft(i Yakub objected as due notice of the ainendmont Mas not 
given. The Presidenf upheld the objection.. 

Mr. (?. & Bajpai When moved the adoption of clause d of the ±>ui. , . . 

Mr! s’haukat Alt opposing recalled the original verdict of the court m lavour of 
the abolition of the post and alleged tliat there was corruption, and jobbery winch 
would continue if the twm posts were kept. ‘Let I)r. Ziaiiddin live in a sipgiilar glory. 
He reminded the House that the Rahimtoola report which made Dr. Ziaaddin rctiro 
seven years ago was thrown to the winds. 

Sir G, S. Bajpai replied that the original motion for the abolition of the post was 
based on the plea of retrenchment and said the approval of the Government was 
unnecessary to the appointment of the pro-vice-chancellor. Therefore the allegation 
of Mr. Shaukat Ali that the Government desired to interfere was based on the plea of 
retrenchment and said the approval of the Government wms unnecessary to the 
appointment of the pro-vice-chancellor. Therefore the allegation of Mr. Bhaukat x\li 
that the Government desired to interfere was baseless. The danse was adopted 
without a division. . , 

Sir G. S, Bajpai moved that the Bill be passed. At this stage the clock struck 4 
and the louse proceeded to discuss Mr. Niikanta Das’ adjournment motion. 

Indian Troops for Abyssini^^ 

Mr. mikanta Das moved a censure motion, protesting against the Government 
sending troops to Abyssinia without consulting the House or without consulting the 
public opinion. He also wanted to make it clear that Indian troops should not 
be used for war. Ind'a sympathised with Abyssinia. He had no objection in sending 
troops only for the protection of Indian nationals in Abyssinia. 

References of Mr. Niikanta Das to Italy’s attitude and Signor Mussolini's descrip- 
tion of coloured races were objected to by Mr. Acheson^ Foreign Becretary and Sir 
N. JV. Sircar^ Leader of the House. The latter quoted from President Paters ruling 
in the course of a similar adjournment motion in respect of sending troops to China 
wherein it was laid down that no references would be made affecting foreign relations. 
Sir N. N. Sircar held that Mr. Hilkaiita Das was dangerously on the line and had not 
just ov6.rstepped it. 

Kr.^ Tottenham, Army Secretary, admitted that the Government were under the 
obligation to consult theAegisIatiu’e whenever it was possible, if any question arose 
about sending troops from India for the purpose other than the defence of India. On 
;^is occasion tlia Government did not deviate from that undertaking. Of the 1,6G0 
British subjects there were 1,000 Indians. There was a small legation guard of Indian 
soldiers. The press in India had been suggesting and members of the House through 
questions also suggested the protection of interest of Indians in Abyssinia and tliat 
immediate action was necessary. This was in August when the House was not in 
session. Hence it was not possible to consult the House. After all only KX) men 
were sent to reinforce the legation guard and that would not make any difference even 
if there was war. For sending only 100 men to reinforce the legation guard the cost 
of wliich would be borne by the British Government, the Government did not deserve 
censure. If it was censured the House would be calling ridicule on its own heads. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he personally approved of the Government action 
and would offer himself as a soldier in defence of the weak. 

V. . Sardar Mangal Singh joined the issue with Maulana Shaukat Ali and while 
wishmg that the British Government wmuld bear half the cost of British troops from 
ludia, he supported the action taken and hoped the motion would be wdthdrawn. 

- Krishna Kant Malaviya said that if ever the Government acted ri'ditlv 
the last 10 years this was the occasion. {Hear, Hear.) He, in fact, w'witea 
™ wvemment of India to tell his Majesty’s Government to enter into war against 
mf III defence of Abyssinia and not merely take interest in the question of some 
iMB or xoad. 

Mx. Aeheson objected to the reference of the foreign policy. 

The Pmito reminded Mr. Malaviya that the rules of the standing orders were 
.very -wm and prohibited discussion on any aspect of the foreign policy Mr Mala- 
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viya contended that the House had a right on hehalf of India which was an original 
member of the League of Nations to say that they wished to go into war wuth Italy 
to prevent aggression against Abyssinia. He submitted to the ruling of the chair. 

Mr. Nilkanta I)as withdrew the motion. The House then resumed the consideration 
of normal business. The Aligm^h University Bill loas passed. 

Civil PROCEDtrRE Code Amemd. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the reference of the select committee, the Bill 
amending section 51 of the Civil Procedure Code. The object of Sir Henry Craik’ s 
bill is to protect the honest debtors of all classes (not industrial workers only) from 
their detention in the civil prison and confine such detention to the debtors proved to 
be recalcitrant or fraudulent. Sir Henry Craik held that the circulation of the bill 
elicited opinions very considerable of which favoured the principle of the measure. 
He moved for a select committee of the bill. Mr. SH Prakasa and Mr. Avmasha- 
ling am Chetty gave a few suggestions for the committee and the debate then con- 
cluded and the House adjourned. 


Manufacture of LocouoTnms in Rt. Workshops 

4lh. SEPTEMBER :-~The Assembly Opposition won the first division of the session to- 
day by passing Mr. Ohetii/s resolution on locomotives by 65 votes to 45. Mr. Venkat- 
■ aehalam Chetty moved the following resolution : ‘H"hat immediate steps be taken to 
equip the State Railway workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery 
in" order to ensure manufacture of all locomotive requirements within railway work- 
shops.” Mr. Chetty traced the history of this demand since 1921 and pointed out that 
every time the Government of India promised to take action in the desired direction, 
but it was an unbroken record of broken pledges. 

Sir A, H. Qhtiznavi considered the resolution inopportune as the railways were 
already losing revenue, and the need was not for adding expenditure to the huge 
expenditure running into crores. Why had not the Tatas started manufacturing 
locomotives ? For they knew that they could not complete in the world market, 

Mr. Azharali and Mr. Giri supported the resolution pointing out that it was high 
time that Government gave effect to the pledges as India was ready to meet whatever 
expenditure would be necessary therefor. Then there could be no more monkeying 
with this question. Mr. Giri urged long vision on the part of the present Government. 
Sardar Sant Singh and Pandit K, K. Malaviya wondered how long India had to 
depend for locomotives on foreign countries. 

Sir James Grigg intervened and enunciated the general principle concerning limits 
within which the Government would be justified in promoting a new industry. The 
Government could take active steps to establish an industry if its existence was ab- 
solutely essential for the very existence of the country, and, secondly, when it could 
be seen from the start that the industry would before long become* self-supporting. 
Whenever assistance was given by way of subsidy or protection it was immaterial, 
the only difference being that in the case of protection the cost was much higher and 
fell on wrong shoulders. Sir James Grigg considered Mr. Girl’s views as middle-headed 
because unless the industry could produce at competitive prices there was no chance 
of exporting from India. 

Sir Ghoudhury Zafrnllah Khan welcomed the debate and tracing the history re- 
called the Tariff Board’s remark that on national ground it was essential to establish 
the industry (Opposition applause). He said that he joined in the applause, ^ hut the 
Board had also stated that the condition precedent was the existence of sufficient mar- 
ket for locomotives. That condition was not to he fulfilled to-day even in a lesser 
degree. The result was that the Peninsular Works tried to manufacture wagons, but 
even this failed for want of steady orders. 

Bombing in the Frontier 

The House commenced the adjournment motion of Dr, Khan Sahib against the 
‘^bombing of innocent women and children in a trans-Frontier village by the R. A. F. 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that the bombing took place on a land near his village. He 
himself saw the R. A. F. planes going. The House would be surprised to learn that 
the first notice of this bombing operation to villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Peshawar Press published a notice only three days after the bombing incident. The 
tribes-men never disturbed the British area. Then why invade the tribal area and 
harass them ? This provocation should cease. 
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Mr. n, F, Totfmikam, Army Secretary, explained the part played by the mili- 
tary aiitlioritiee. The R. A.'F. did not bomb innocent women and children. They 
were at present ei 3 J?aa’ecl in bombing the area in which the lashkar of hostile tribes- 
men were sfayine:. " These tribes belonged to the area between the administrative border 
and the Biirand line, which was the frontier of India and not beyond the frontier. 
These tribes had been committing wanton acts of offence and bombing was decided on. 
This operation set off the advantage of inaccessibility which the tribesmen always 
enjoved. It also saved time and money and caused a smaller number of casualties 
both" amongst the British troops and amongst the enemy. In tlie^ present case more 
than the usual 24 hours’ notice was given to tribesmen by dropping leallets, so tlpat 
women and children had ample time^to vacate the Houses. The idea w'as to cause dis- 
comfort and economic pressure and induce the tribe to surrender without any loss of 
life. Thus this was a most humane form of warfare. The present operation was in- 
tended to make a blockade area so that it could be hoped that the tribe would pursue 
peaceful pursuits. 

Major Ahmed Nawaz said that Dr. Khan had not given any figures to show how 
many women and children were killed. The speaker’s personal information was^ that 
the/ were not killed. Government always tried to make peace, failing that they indul- 
ged in the most humane method. 

Mr. Bulabhai Desai said that the Assembly was not concerned with a ^ particular 
expedition, but the main issue was that they were no party to such barbaric method 
for which they claimed to be more civilised than other people, who had bettor scienti- 
fic and mochahical knowledge (applause). When Indians wmuld be in power they would 
not adopt such a method, whose real justification was in the upkeep of war to prove 
the need for the present high rate of army expenditure. 

Br. Khan Sahib replying said that leaflets thrown from the air giving notice were 
xiseless, as the people were 'illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Br. Khan’s motion by 67 votes to 44. The House 
then adjourned. 

CrdiiNxVL Law Amendment Bill 


SEPTEMBER :--Sir Eenry Craik moved to-day for consideration of the 
Crimina] Law Amendment Bill and began his speech fly asking the House to take 
the Bill into ^ consideration. There was perfect silence in the House. Mr, M. 
L. Saxena^ raised a minor point of order, which fell through. Stressing 
the necessity of the present Bill, the mover emphasised that it was mainly 
directed against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country and he 
could foresee _ no reasonable time when Government could relax their measure 
against this tri})le menace. Bo it was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
on the statute book. He added besides the tripple menace mentioned, there was the 
danger of revival of the civil disobedience movement, of which due notice must be 
taken. Sir Henry Craik added : ‘Ht might be argued that Civil Bisohedience is not now 
m force, why, then, any legislation against that. Well, the movement has only been 
suspended and not stopped. 

Coming to the provisions of the present Bill he said the first operative important 
clause was that which repeals the sections limiting the duration of the 1932 Act to 
three years and instead makes the bill permanent. Again it may be questioned why 
the measure was being made permanent. When the 3932 Bill was introduced, it wuis 
designed to be permanent. But an amendment . limiting its life to tliree ju^ars was 
accepted by (government. It had been found that temporary legislation did not 
induce the promoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. 
It gave tiiem encouragement that they can pursue their activities when favourable 
atmosphere came due to the relaxation of law. 

So far the nienace of terrorism was concerned, Sir Henry proceeded, the move- 
ment had now been for about 30 years. ‘‘I admit that there has been some improve- 
ment m bengal now due partly to the sterner measure in force and due partly to 
the revulsion among the public against it. But it is impossible, having regard to the 
dangers of the terrorist movement, to relax the measures. During the last few 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
iNorthern India thei'e has been a distinct revival of the movement. 

regards communal unrest, I^ can recall no time when the problem has been 

•* officials and public have been more 

appieheiisive of its serious effects. 

o-nn nSf Communist Movement is not perhaps fully appreciated by the 

general public. I can assure the House that it, is the movement which is becoming 
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clear and convincing case for them for this is no emergent legislation but a perma- 
nent enactment. Unless they can render a satisfactory account of that we are not 
prepat’od to give them any more extension of the same. They talk too much of tlie 
terrorist menace. They detained a man like Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose who was elected 
to this House and prevented him from attending the Assembly on the plea that he 
was involved in terrorist activities. But what evidence, what proof of that allegation 
was placed before this House ? W'ell, if that can be possible in case of a man like 
Mr. Sarat Bose, it can well be imagined how an ordinary man is treated by Govern- 
ment under the special laws.” 

Pundit Krishna Kanta Malaviya characterised the Bill as an outrageously inde- 
fensible measure which he opposed. He said that truth was on his side ; justice was 
on liis side ; his was the cause to defend the God given gift of free expression wdiicli 
the Bill wanted to stifle. Continuing, the Pandit enumerated the woes of the working 
journalists and quoted extensively from the speech of Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, All-India Journalists’ Conference, held recently in Calcutta, 
detailing the rigours of the Press Act and especially press censorship worked in 
Bengal gave the lie direct to the statement made in the House that the Indian press 
was enjoying considerable freedom. Regarding communism he said that it did not lie 
in their mouth to blame them for this evil after the history of separate electorates 
and the Communal Award. 

Dx.Deshmuhh^ asserted that the Bill violated every principle of law. It was a 
misnomer to call it law. It violates the elementary principles of jurisprudence in as 
much as it takes a man to be gnjlty before he is proved so. It takes away the right 
of appeal. Referring to communism Dr. Deshmukh said he wondered why people got 
panicKy at the mere mention of communism. It is nothing but a struggle between 
^haves and have nots.” The only remedy of this is to promote indigenous industry. 
Here we have the commerce members who say that vital industries cannot be started 
because it is economic to purchase things from foreign countries. Here we have the 
finance members who maintain balance of trade by export of gold. If that was in 
England with the export of gold, the Finance ‘ Member would also be exported 
(laughter). Here we have an executive who want peace and tranquility as an end in 
itself and a means to an end. We don’t want peace of death, we want repose of life. 

Dr. Deshmukh had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 9th. 

9tb. SEPTEMBER When the consideration of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was resumed to-day Dr. VesJunukh, continuing his speech, denied that the Press w’-as 
responsible for encouraging communalism. He considered the European community as the 
worst offenders m tins respect and referred to the preponderating representation accorded 
to Europeans m legislatures and services. He said that Bombay saw riots in 1928 and 1932 
But in 1928 when there was no Press Act, the riot was much less severe and entailed 
lessOT life and property and business. He characterised the measure as double faced 
m that Willie showing to protect the people against communalism and terrorism it 
really wanted to muzzle the Press-^the Press which was a great means for educating 
and ameiioratmg the peopla Dr. Deshmukh appealed to the Indian members of the 
House to reject the measure, which was a serious encroachment upon the libertv of 

■ Litjliw' ■ X X 

^o.rnia supported the motion and said that it was necessary to stoD 
pnhlication,ot arboles and speeches glorifying the murderous activities of terrorists as 
i audit Iviishnakant Malaviya did m his speech. He referred to the heading of a 
Calcutta ^pap^er over the execution of Dmesh Gupta, which ran “Dauntless Dinesh Die.s 
at Dawn , i.neh headings were mischievous. Mr. Sarma claiming over a decade’s 
experience as a working journalist expressed the opinion that the provisions relating 
to the ftess were purely preventive and the journalist who did not overstep fat o? 

S fh. Rih S? “'irder needte afraid 

of the Bill. landit Eiishnakant Malaviya s speech really glorified the deeds of murder 

(cries of no, no ) and the motives of the murderers. (Hear, hear). The Home Mem - 
bei should welcome such frank speeches as Pandit Erishnakant Malaviy’s The Bill 
intended to check speeches or writings of that description. The difficid^ 4,at the 
Indians accepted the editorials of the Indian Press as gospel trXa/d 
wrought also through headlines. The terrorists were not born but mndp w tiul 
eplumns of a section of the Indian Prass (Opposition murmu5 pSera the^“The 

S» is- JS'bafSr. jf 

im msea 1. ih. aipiil, ,1 , pit® l, Syffie" ltabg,“ilS“ 5 TtoS 
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that Journal liad discountenaaced terrorism. Mr. Sarma also tliouglit tliat the Indian 
extremist papers liked a measure like this (Uries of 

Sardar tiant Singh said that Government would have to pay the Ml price one 
day for ignoring the lesson of history, namely, that public discontent should not be 
allowed to increase. There was great discontent against this legislation the objects of 
which were only to substitute the executive judgment and kill ail political activity. 

Sardar Jogmidra Singh opposing the Bill said that the best way for killing terro- 
rism was to formulate schemes whereby employment would be given to discontented 
young men. He honestly believed that the Bill was designed to deprive the elementary 
rights of citizens. 

Mr. 8, Asaf AU said that daring the decade from 1921 to 1931, 67,800 murders 
were reported of which only 17,000 convictions were secui’ed. In 1932 only one- third 
of the people who broke into houses and committed similar offences were convicted. 
Two million oases were left untraced. All this showed that the police instead of doing 
their proper duty to trace crime were concentrating on political crimes tracking down 
innocent men. In the face of this appalling lack of securing convictions, had the 
Government come to the Assembly to ask it to pass fresh laws ? Had the Govern- 
ment forgotten the view of the Sapru Committee on the Press laws ? 

lOtb. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. B, Das said that if the Government had published the re- 
port of the ofSciai enquiry into the Dacca incidents exposing Bengal Police, Bengal officials 
would then have known the kind of acts done under these special laws. The speaker said 
that past Home Members had taken the entire press into conlidence, and not the “friendly 
press” alone. The new system of flirting with one section of the press would do no 
good. Mr. Das regretted that Sir Henry Craik had gone back on the pledges of two 
of his predecessors and stretched the Bill to communal dissension. Sir Henry Craik 
was public enemy Number Three. Mr. Das asked whether the Government would 
create a public enemy No. 4 next year for contempt of Comt. He referred to the 
annoyance caused by the cases against the editors of the “Leader” and the “Amrxta 
Bazar Patrika” and, concluding, said no Government could thrive under perpetual 
safeguards and emergency laws. 

Dr. Dalai congratulated the Home Member for bringing forward the Bill in the 
interests of public security and tranquility and peaceful development of the country. 
(A voice : Oh !) He said that no right-minded Indian would desire a return to the 
dreadful conditions of the 1930 civil disobedience movement. The consistent policy of 
the Government had been to maintain the Indian Press as free from control as possible 
but circumstances had compelled them to impose executive control as the Ternaonlar 
Press encouraged a spirit of lawlessness and stimulated the lower passions of the 
readers. Such legislation was absolutely necessary in order to resist the forces which 
created a chaos. 

Mr. Akhil Chcindra Datta^ Deputy President, objected to drastic legislation being 
made permanent in anticipation of certain events and held that terrorism was due to 
hunger for bread and hunger for freedom. “Let the Government give the freedom 
and we will provide the food”. Mr. Datta referred at length to the contributory poli- 
tical and economic causes and said that terrorism was the inevitable result of 
those causes. Mr. Datta continuing quoted several instances to show that the 
Government’s attitude towards communal riots was far from stopping them. The 
situation at present was : “There was no rioting, no no-tax campaign, no picketting, 
no social boycott and threats of breaking law and order. It is therefore very difficult 
to understand why this legislation is being maintained.” 

Mr. Fazlul Eaq said that he had read the Home Member’s speech dispassionately 
and his considered opinion was that the Bill was entirely unnecessary. Even if there 
was irresponsible writings in the press, these writings in themselves could not pro- 
mote terrorism, communism or anarchism. The ground must already be there for 
such writings to promote them, and this ground had been prepared by consistent mal- 
administration (cheers). His advice to the Government was to go to the root cause. 
He was giving this advice as the best supporter of the Government. So far as com- 
munalism was concerned, the Press Act could not check it, Communalism would dis- 
appear only when the leaders and their followers practised toleration. 

The Maharaj- Kumar of Vizianagram asked whether any one could deny that the 
Act of 1931 had really contributed towards the present peaceful situation, fie quoted 
recent comments from nationalist newspapers showing how the Press had expressed 
itself freely. He wished the Congress would take part in the administration of the 
country and that the future conduct of the people and the press would make the 
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aso of the present law unnecessary. He, however, felt strongly the need of the law 
and supported the Home Member’s motion. ^ ^ 

Fankt G-ovmi BaUabh Pant characterised the Bill as an outrage on all the 
cherished institutions of the modern age and civilization. He recalled how exactly one 
hundred years ago, Sir Charles Metcalf, in withdrawing the restrictions against me 
iir(^ss asked the critics to show how the advance of knowledge was a curse and not a 
ilessiin^ The si>eaker said that the entire history of the Press laws showed that 
wheuevor in force thev had greatly hindered the development of knowledge. Thus 
when tho Press Act of 1910 was in force, printing presses increased by sixty a 
year, whereas, when it w'as repealed, they doubled in number. Similarly newspapers and 
loiirnals wiueli increased during the Press Act period by less than 200, increased by 
1,500 w’hen the press was free. The number of books which had actually decreased diiriDg 
tin-! operation of tho Press Act, increased by 50 per cent., when the Act was repealed. 
Could any one, he asked, face these statistics and deny that restraint of the press was 
a grave menace to the inculcation of knowledge in this country. Continuing he 
challenged the Home Member to show that Sir Harry Haig had any other object in 
bringing forw'ard the Bill except to deal with civil disobedience. The Bill showed 
nothing except the morbid tendency of the executive to retain autocratic powers and 
all the reasons given -svere the fictions of a fertile imagination. He remarked that he 
had never heard more fantastic and ridiculous argument in his life than the Act was 
meant to prepare the country for responsible government. Did the Home Member 
realize that the responsible ministry of the future might use the law to perpetuate its 
existence till eternity (applause) i Did Mr. James realize that it empowered the 
speaker as minister to declare the European Association unlawful without assigning 
any reasons and that the Act was unappealable (cheers] ? Pandit Pant concluded : “But 
this argument that you trust the future ministers is hypocrisy. The ministers will 
have no power over the services, and yet you want us to trust these mysterious minis- 
ters with the most cherished rights of the people.” 


nth. SEPTEMBER Qovmd Ballahh Pant^^ continuing his speech to-day, 

said that the Government had issued a pamphlet containing seditious and subversive 
writings in the press in order to justify the legislation. The Government were able to 
compile only 30 pages from newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets and posters issued 
in ail the provinces and over ten years, namely, from 1921 to 1931 when there was no 
Press Act. No writings except those from cyclostyled posters could be found promo- 
ting communism. Was it at all fair to pass such drastic legislation on this meagre 
matei’ial ? If the material in this pamphlet were placed before a judicial tribunal 
lialf of it would be declared perfectly innocent and the writers of the remainders could 
be dealt under section 10. 

The Home Member: We can’t get them. 

Mr. Pant : If you can’t trace the culprits then vou get out (Cheers), 

Mr. Pant read extracts from writings in the British Press on commimism and said 
that nothing so vitriolic and poisonous was ever written in India. Yet, was the British 
Press brought under restriction ? Continuing, Mr. Pant mentioned the fact that the 
security of only 17 papers had been forfeited out of 4,600. This showed that the 
percentage of breach of the law was normal, and not higher than offences- committed 
by people in other ^ professions, including incidence in connection with the lack of 
disciplme by the military near Jubbulpore.Yf the Govt, were logical .then thev should 
appoint a committee, consisting ^ of three Indian Members of the Government and 
demand a security for good behaviour from such I. C. S. officers wdio were found to 
have committed a dereliction of duty and be unfaithful to the interests of the country. 

But, while only 17 presses had proved to be offenders, 5CX) have been prevented from 
proving that the greatest mischief of the repressive laws was 
that they fell more heavily on the innocent than on the guilty. Pinally, he asked if 
me House could trust the Executive with such extraordinary powers when the Bombav 
been banned, and even a Yioeroy, who was Lord Chief Justice, had 
mtlJlnlL Anglo-Indian oruninals should be whipped 

of made 4 loHg speech lasting for 10 minutes in support 

2^ ^4 examined the clauses at great length. Sections 

45, £>, 4, 0 anu b of the 1932 Act which were mainlv directed pivii riicAKoriTafnAQ 

^ and civil disobedience was in suspense. That amply proved 

that the Wemment were not anxious to get . more and more powarTw oS 
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powers got, to liold on tliat. Picketing, he observed, interfered with, tlie elementary 
rigiit of free dealing. The present Bill sought to continue those provisions which were 
considered necessary to guard the ‘^repose of life,” of all concerned. / 

Mr. F. E. Janies was constantly heckled when in his speech he charged Pandit 
Krishnakant Malaviya with applauding terrorism and the Congress being mixed up 
inseparably with terrorism at least in Bengal. Ordinary law of the land being insu- 
fficient to cope with terrorism what other solution except the present measure was left, 
he asked. (Mr. Satyamurthi replied ^^Swaraj”). 

Mr. Abdul Matin Ghaudhury differed from the Home Member in the latter’s appre- 
ciation of the communal situation. He said, the communal situation very much 
improved after the storm raised over the Government of India Act had blown 
away. At Delhi we were within an ace of settlement of the question owing to Jinnah- 
Eajendra Prasad talks. Though the political situation improved, the onlv commotion 
we find is in the Home Department of the Government of India. The House then 
adjourned. 

SEPTEMBER :—Mr. N.M. Joshi (nominated, Labour) put a plea to-day on behalf 
of human freedom and protested against the legislation on behalf of the working classes. 
He asked if there was any member in the House, including the Home Member, who 
would swear that he would not resort to civil disobedience any time, however unjust 
the legislation might be. Picketing meant peaceful persuasion and Mr. Joshi declared 
that the working classes could not give up the right of picketing to maintain their 
standard of living. He blamed Government for siding with employers by prohibiting 
strikes. He twitted Mr. Griffiths for his remarks and said that such '^people who had a 
contempt for common people of this country could not have his respect. Mr. Joshi 
cited an instance from the Madras stride when he and Mr. V. Y. Giri arranged to 
address the workers to ask them to go to work, but they were prohibited on the ground 
that our speeches would lead to bloodshed. Continuing Mr. Joshi asked, why was 
Communism' alone banned, and not Fascism and Nazism ? As regards communalism, so 
long as there was religious fanaticism, communal hatred would remain. The greatest 
supporters of religious hatred were the Government themselves. Mr. James had said 
that the British possessed a sense of humour which made it impossible for Communism 
to take root in England, but, said the speaker, “give India the Self-government which 
Britain enjoys and India will also develop a sense of humour.” Britons were famous 
for their love of freedom. He hoped that the same spirit would be exhibited by the 
British members of the House by throwing out the Bill. He expressed his views 
against giving preventive powers to magistrates who abused them. Kef erring to Sir 
Zafarullah’s and Mr. James’s remarks regarding the Britishers that they have a sense 
of humour, Mr. Joshi asked if Indians, living under the conditions that they are, can 
develop any sense of humour. Concluding, Mr. Joshi asked the House to reject the Bill. 

Maulana Shaukat AH made a forceful speech asking the Government to withdraw 
the Bill as the repressive laws which were tried in the past failed to improve the 
situation in the ooiiiitry. He thought that the Bill and the speech of the Home’ Mem- 
ber would help in spreading revolution in the country. The speech of the Home 
Member might be read with glee by the diehards in England, but they would really 
incite the youths here. He said that already Jallianwala Bagh and Amritsar had 
affected the" relations of India with Britain. Why add one more, in the form of a 
parting gift from the Willingdon Administration when Lord Willingdon should leave 
India amidst praise ? Magistrates who came and spoke in the Assembly hardly realised 
what the la^v meant to ordinary citizens. Maulana Bhaukat All caused laughter by 
suggesting that every I.C.S. officer should be put into prison some time before joining the 
Service. Eegarding the newspapers, he quoted the views of the Chief Justice in the 
“Comrade” case and also stated that recently, after the Karachi firing, a Khilafat news 
paper, without being given a warning, was asked to furnish a security of Es. 3, GOO. 

Mr, M. S. Aney delivered an illuminating speech saying that unless the root cause of 
terrorism or communism was removed these evils would persist in spite of the drastic 
laws proposed. The threat of repression would not deter terrorists. Their psychology 
was different. They were made of more terrorist stuff than the Government took them 
to be. If Government felt that for the better working of the new Constitution Act 
such laws vrere necessary it was better that the Constitution Act should not be brought 
into operation. 

Sir N. N, Sarkar^ Law Member, then made a historical retrospect and gave an account 
of what happened whenever the press legislation was repealed. The following is the 
full text of his speech . 
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Sir, in taking part in tlie disonssion _ of the motion _ before the House, I would like, 

liefore advauciim' anv arguments or raising any contentions, to place beiore tne iioiise 
facts will enable it to realise, what was the effect of repealing press legislation, 

on the three occasions when it was done. ' ^ , i,- t xi « 

The Act of 1S78 which gave powders of forfeiture of Press, ^ and under wlncli tlieie 
was no scmhlance of any recourse to court of law for ^challenging executive action was 
repealed. Many years a'fter the withdraw^al of this legislation,^ to cope with a sitimtion 
which was arising, it wuis considered sufiieient to tinker ^wuth the Indian lenal Lode. 
This was done and in 1898, the Code was amended hy adding secs. 124-A and lod-A 
relating to Sedition and exciting class hatred. _ r x l • 

The terrorist movement gathered strength tinder^ partition agitation. In fact, in 
Bengal the history of terrorism before partition agitation is negligible, if not noix-exis- 
tent Coining to the year 1906 and the succeeding years we find a number of news- 
papers were springing up with the object of advocating cause of terrorism. 

These mushroom grow-ths w^ould have disappeared in no time had there been any 
Press legislation by wdiioh incitement to murder and violence in the Press could have 
been prevented. The Bengal M. L. As. and in fact any one with knowledge of Bengal, 
can hardly forget papers like the “Yugantar” “The Sandhya” “The Kalyanf’ “The 
Sarathi” and others. In those days the creed of non-violence and the camouflage under 
profession of non-violence were unknown. 

These papers only advocated the bomb and revolver. 

What w^as the effect of these writings, let me refer to what transpired in judicial, 
tribunals : 

There “were numerous instances in court in W'^hich terrorists proudly stated that 
they had received their inspiration from these papers. Let me give two instances. 

The court found that the accused employed newspapers in furtherance of the object 
of the conspiracy, viz, assassination on a large scale. It found that — (I am quoting the 
WTirdsl—the’ “Yiigantar” ivas a limb of the conspiracy, and that even young boys in 
remote parts of the country were corrupted by this newspaper. 

“Mnkti Kon Pathe”-— coiisisted of reproductions of articles originally published in 
the “Yiigantar’b These articles in the ‘Yugantar’ point out that the revolution has to 
be prepared in tw'o stages : (1) by formation of public opinion and (2) by brute force 
and collection of arms. “Miikti Xon Pathe” recommends publication of newspapers, and 
aeknow'ledges the great service done to revolutionaries by newspapers. 

These new'spapers w’-ere the most useful and potent allies in the cause of terrorism. 
They were, by reason of the wdde appeal made by them day after daj^, the most 
powerful instrument in the hands of terrorists. 

Ordinary law was found wholly inadequate to cope with the situation. 

Printer or publisher of ‘Yuganter’ was convicted five times between June 1907 and 
June 1 JCfo. Each time a new man was found. Had any Press Act existed and secu- 
rity been demanded, critics would ^ not have been lacking to complain of ruthless 
repression of nationalism by a conscienceless bureancraoy, and of attempts to stifle 
liberty of the Press. 

The effect of the writings in these papers, was as far-reaching as it was disastrous. 
How many such papers came into existence it may be asked. Whether the number 
was 10 or ^-0 or 30, I would remind the house of the admirable propositions laid down 
by Dr. Deslimuldi, with which I entirely agree. He told us that statistics are apt to 
be misleading u considered in too dry and scientific manner. One must remember the 
liurnan c ernents—and that wdien emotion rules, logic disappears. These papers by 
continued appeals to emotion, by exhorting the use of the bomb and the revolyor as 
the highest act of patriotism, and by painting murder as the sole panacea for effecting 
aa\ance of the nation, successfully dislodged logic and removed abhorrence of murder 
from the hearts of thousands of men in Bengal. The predominant part played by these 
papers m the cause of murder and terrorism has been found not only in the two 
|uagments i have already referred to, but on numerous other occasions, as may be 
tound iiom records of courts in cases like the Dacca Conspiracy Case. 

i of the bomb and the revolver 

staited with the murder of Mrs. and Miss Xenedy in 1908. 

become so frightful and prosecutions of newspapers under the 
Government . was compelled to enact the 
The provisions of this Act were so 
P^iopessive deterioration of the situation could not be stopped 

SSto. I tom tt. r.p„t .fa. 
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^^Thougli the Yiigantar disappeared other newspapers sprang up, and we are con- 
vinced, that these publications produced ever a new succession of instruments of 
murder and outrage, and to this source altogether independent of other causes, is largely 
due the continuation and extension of conspiracy.'’ 

It was then that the Act of 1910 with more comprehensive powers was passed. 

(1) Government had repealed , Press Laws in the hope that executive control of 
the Press, or the powers of forfeiture of presses etc., would be found nnneeessary. ^ 

(2) The immediate result was the springing np of numerous newspapers which 
were directly responsible for the spread of terrorism—for conveying the cult of murder 
and terrorism to thousands and thousands which but for these papers would have^ been 
confined to a small body of terrorists, who compelled by the nature of their activities 
to act in secret, would have found the dissemination of their ideas to a wide public 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

;(3) Government tried through all this time, a period of four or five years to do 
without Press Legislation, and relied on prosecutions under the ordinary law for 
bringing the situation under control. 

(4) After waiting for four or five years when Press Ijegislation beoume inevitable 
Government did not at once enact drastic legislation, but considered that the Act of 
1908 would be sufficient. 

(5) It waited' another couple of years, before it introduced the more comprehen- 
sive Legislation in 1910. 

Authorities w-ere cited in connection with the Act of 1910 by Mr. Satyamurthi 
including a decision of Sir Lawrence Jenkins for demonstrating what indeed is appa- 
rent from the provisions of the Act itself that the High Court had not full control 
over executive action. What Sir Lawrence Jenkins thought of the duty of the execu- 
tive will appear from the same judgment : — 

“Courts of law can only move on defined lines and act on information brought be- 
fore them under limited conditions. It is not so with the executive authority. It 
would be paralysed if it had to observe the restrictions placed on the courts. Its 
action can be promoted by information derived from sources not open to the courts 
and based on considerations forbidden to them ; it can be moved by impressions and 
personal experience to which no expression can be given in a Court but which may 

very potent incentive to executive action. Government may be in possession of 
information which it would be impossible to disclose in a Court of Law and yet ob- 
viously requiring immediate action. Therefore a jurisdiction to pronounce on the wis- 
dom of the executive action has been withheld. It may be a question whether even 
the semblance which this Act provides should not have" been witheid as it was by Act 
IX of 1878. Political conditions and reasons of State are the life-blood of executive 
action but they have no place in a Court of Law. 

“His Lordship made it perfectly clear that if Government was in possession of 
such information as required action in the interest of the State, but information of 
such a nature that it could not be disclosed in Court of Law—the Executive would be 
justified, and indeed it would be their duty, to get itself armed with legislation which 
would deprive the High Court of the limited power of interferene given to it by the 
Act of 1910. 

As the result of the report of the Press Laws Committee the Act of 1910 was no 
special legislation relating to Press—and as such legislation was taken up only in 1930, 
we may take the period of seven years 1922-29, as the Second Interregnum. Under 
influence of the Civil Disobedience movement, a very large section of the Press threw 
its entire weight against maintenance of Law and Order. Civil Disobedience mobs 
have been known contrary to the wishes of its orginators to give up the path of non- 
volence, but even where they kept non-violent, the spirit of breaking laws, of contempt 
for the constituted authorities, the chaos created by law-breaking being elevated to the 
highest pedestal of patriotism, succeeded in producing a violent mentality, and in creating 
an atmosphere of unrest and defiance of law, which predisposed unbalanced youth to 
fall a ready victim to the recruiting agents of terrorists. 

As soon as the Act of 1910 was repealed, the subversive elements including terrorists 
began rapidly organising themselves —and of course it was to be expected that their 
first attention would be their most potentially — viz , the Press. 

At the Chittagong Congress which met shortly after the repeal of the Act, they 
decided to resume violence and to use the Press. 

Within a short time the “Yugantar,” “The Atmasakti,’’ “The Sarathi,” “The Sankha,” 
“The Bijali” and other papers sprang into existence and notoriety. Not only were their 
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methods the same, but in many oases, the individuals in control of them, -were the 

I will give no reference on this occasion — the orgy of fulsome flattery of murders, 

of canonisincc assassins, of the advocacy of violence as a political weapon. Inaeea 1 
have, as paid of my brief, got two printed Tolnmes of extracts from sncli wntings. 

I would liJce however to place before the House, some samples of writings on 
communal questions. Tn 1926 there was some communal trouble at Pabna. 

The ‘‘iiiaada Bazar Patrika,” a Bengali paper with large circulation, m an p:ticle 
published in July asserted that “The Hindu public think that thein is truth in the 
rumour circulated by Maulavis, that Government have permitted the Moslems to ^ loot 
Hindu houses for a week. Moslems in bodies are going in villages helping their co- 
religionists.'’ 

In another article the same paper, after referring to the fiendish conduct of and the 
terrible o])pression committed on Hindus by Muslims excites the Hindus, by ridiculing 
them for lack of the spirit of retaliation, because fear of death is strong in them. 

A sample of the truth and the exaggeration which was indulged in for exciting 
Hindus against Muslims, is given by the following quotation from another article 

Many villages in Pabna have to-day been converted to a cremation ground. People 
are fleeing from villages through fear. Their wealth and property have been looted, 
and the images of their gods Broken. The barbarians in broad day light, without fear 
freely looted villages, and the Hindus with their mothers and sisters took shelter in 
jungles along with tigers and bears. The ruffians wdtli satanic exultation forced the 
Hindus to read the Kalma and tried to convert them to Islam. Are these persons 
Moslems or demons 

“The Vishw’amitra” writing on Pabna stated : — 

“Government have been unable to suppress the^ goondas, although numberless Hindu 
women have been disbonourecL One curious fact is that in spite of all this bloodshed 
in Pabna, Haji Ghiiznavi and Sir Abdur Rahim have not thought fit to raise their 
fii^gers in protest.” 

^'The Bakti” in a long venomous article under the caption ‘‘the age of Nadir Shah” 
■wrote 

“Prom tlie barbarous oppression and persecution that have been committed in Pabna, 
the question arises, whether Muslim religion means fiendishness.” 

The “Hindustan” of Calcutta writes on the situation : — 

‘Tho Moslem plunderers come and loot houses, Hindu women hide themselves in 
jungles like dogs and jackals, seeing that their honour is in danger. The Moslems who 
are fond of rioting are wandering about in Pabna like mad beasts eager to destroy the 
property and honour of Hindus.” 

In connection with a very insignificant trouble in Kusthea, “The Jagaran” writes : — 

“Wo have heard that Mollas preach to illiterate Moslems that the scriptures say that 
it is sinful to remain a widow. For this reason one acquires profound virtue, according 
to Islam, by outraging by fraud, force or artifice, the honour of Hindus particularly 
Hindu widows.” 

A typical example of the insinuation to use the glib expression against third party, 
is shown from a highly mischievous article in the “Forward,” which concludes bv 
stating 

“Possibly Sir Hugh ^ Stephenson is not yet fully assured if the present communal 
tension is sufficient for Sir Abdur Rahim’s scheme of forming a Moslem bloc the want 
of which was keenly felt when dyarchy was killed in Bengal by Deshbandhu Das.” 

“The Servant” in an article of several columns based on the Iiushtea incident 
wuiles 


The cumulative effect of the campaign of Hindu hati'ed, the desecration of temples 
and images, defilement of houses, abduction of girls has been that the Hindus living in 
villages have become panic-stricken; their women do not dare go out of the houses 
for fear of dishonour and the men themselves live in constant fear of their AMahomedan 
neighbours. 

Coming to another district Hooghly, “The Pallivasi” writing under the caption “Orgy 
of Crime” stated o t 


The news of^ repeated breaking of temples, and images is making the blood grow 
of moribund Hindus. Not content with breaking temples and 
obstructing marriage processions, the miscreants are making cow-korbanis. 'What 
Hmdu IS tlmre, whose heart is not filled with hatred towards beastly Moslems. Lustful 
juosiems m batches are committing oppression on Hindu women ” 
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The sitaatiqii during the Second Interregnum may be summarised as follows 

(1) A section of the Press was hooding the country with innumerable articles 
urging the public to break laws. 

(2) The intensity of the campaign of glorification of murders. 

(3) Fanning the fire of communal bitterness. 

I presume if Press Law had not been repealed, and Governmenl; had demanded 
security from some of these papers, it would have been charged with repression of 
freedom of the Press, and of crushing the spirit of nationalism. 

The Press Legislation of 1930 came to be repealed in 1931. There was no Press 
Legislation during the period March-October 1931. 

Let us turn to the events of this period. 

(1) Immediate appearance of articles, poems and stories in glorification of murders, 
and of incitement to violence through editorials, poems and stories being a special 
feature of Bombay. 

(2) Unrestrained praise of persons like Bhagat Singh, Dinesh Gupta, Kanailal Uatt 
etc., was the daily feature of innumerable papers in most of the provinces, 

(3) The incitement to break all laws because they are laws of a foreign Government. 

(4) The articles like “Bravo Chittagong,” “Martyrdom of Uinesh Gupta” published 
daily and in the most prominent fashion, could reasonably be expected to lead to the 
inevitable consequences of such writings, and this interval is crowded with terrorist 
outrages— as may be gathered from the following cold narration of facts : — 

(1) Five cases of bomb-throwing on police stations. The cases were tried in court, 
and ended in conviction. 

(2) April 1931— Mr. Peddie murdered. The tone of a section of the Press was 
extremely unsatisfactory in a marked contrast to the tone of the Press in connection 
with the murder of Mr. Burge— this section of the Press having attained morality as 
the result of the Press legislation which was in force at the time of this murder. 

(3) Murder of Mr. Garlick. 

(4) Attempt on Cassels. 

(5) Murder of Ashanulla. 

(6) Attempt on Bunro. 

(7) Attempt on Yilliers, ending in his wounding. 

During the third Interregnum, thanks to the spirit of lawlessness created by the 
Civil Disobedience movement, very intensive result was obtained during this period of 
seven months. I have given the house the result of there being no law relating to 
the Press. On the first occasion Government, which is always charged with being 
panicky, and greedy for power, waited patiently for four or five years before having made 
any legislation, and for seven years before enacting the comprehensive Act of 1910. 

On the second occasion, it waited for seven years. The third occasion fully justified 
the fear that the due risk was being taken in repealing Press Law in 1931 and siibse- 

f ent events completely falsified the hopes expressed by the Press Laws Committee. 

hat can one reasonably expect if the experiment is tried for the fourth time by 
refusing to continue the existing legislation. 

(1) Terrorism is now negligible. This is opposed to facts. In 1934 while Mr. 
Diitt pointed out that number of outrages has been less, he is probably unaware of 
the fact that in 1934, in 49 cases, bombs and revolvers were discovered, and in at 
least four cases arms had been stolen and not traced. In some instances country-made 
revolvers were seized, showing that attempt is being made to stealthily manufacture 
revolvers. 

In 1935 there has been murders and continued recovery of arms. 

(2) The second argument is that Civil Disobedience has been suspended. It is ad- 
mitted by Government that manifestations of subversive activities, of breaking of laws, 
and of picketing have been suspended. But the leaders of this movement have kept on 
reminding the Government that it is under a delusion if it thinks that it is not com- 
ing again. 

Dr. Share in his speech in this House said (I am quoting his exact words) 

“For immediate effects I am not ashamed to admit that Civil Disobedience move- 
ment has failed. That does not mean our mentality has changed.’" 

Dr. Sitaramya stated this year 

“Congress could not be expected to dilute its non-co-operation ideal”. We have it 
from Babu Rajendra Prasad that “G, D. has only been suspended and not given up.” 
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lYe lia?e been assured on the floor of this House that C* B. moYement is a kind 
of birth-right, it cannot be given up and will always remain. As if, Sir, because 
murder will always remain, therefore punishment for murder should be repealed. 

As I have shown, it has been asserted that the mentality has not changed, the 
ideal cannot be diluted, and the 0. D. army vanquished in the first battle, is waiting 
for opportunity to attack again, and what can he more unwelcome than the idea tliat 
laws will continue to check their subversive movements, the avowed object of which 
is to paralyse and destroy the Government. 

As regards birth right, orthodox Hindu may regard it as his birth right, to prevent 
the high way and the fanatic may sincerely' believe in his right to assassinate non- 
believers. HoAvever sincere this belief may be, however great may be the delusion 
under which the victim is labouring— if his overt acts are opposed to the law of the 
land, they must be prevented, and if past that stage, punished. I have no quarrel 
with Dr, Deshmulth in so far as C. D. is an idea. No one can object to another 
person any idea which pleases him. It is open to him to believe in C. D. movement 
or in communism. He may believe that nationalisation of women is extremely desirable. 
Peace be to him and his ideas— but if those ideas ars enforced by unlawful means 
like 3 to 4 thousand Congress volunteers dragging out and killing police officers as 
they did at Chechua Hat, then one of the two courses are open to Government. It must 
either abdicate oompletly, or check the breakers of law. 

Indeed, Sir, nowhere has it been better put than in the speech of my friend Mil 
S atymurthi when he was addressing the students in Bengal 

“^atyagraha and non-payment of taxes and disobedience of laws are all verv 
when we are fighting foreign bureaucracy. But I dread to think of the future ‘Swaraj 
Government, if it has continually to fight among its own citizens, satyagrahis, passive 
resisters and law-breakers. There is a dangerous doctrine to-day that satyagraha is a 
more potent w’eapon than the ballot box. It may be or it may not be, but' no civilised 
Government can exist, if every citizen thereof claims the right to decide for himself 
whether a tax should be paid or not, or whether a law should be obeyed or not.” 

Tha strongest argimients in support of this Bill, are what has 'become perfectly 
dear during the debate on this Bill. It has been asserted, that Civil Disobedience has 
come to stay permanently, and there is no desire to withdraw this weapon and (2) 
Eulogy of murder has stopped in the Press, on accunt of Press Legislation— but there 
being no such restraint on the floor of the House, sympathy for murderers has been 
boldly proclaimed, and received with applause by a section of the House. 

Mr. Malaviya talking of Mr. A zad— admitted he had never met him He admitted 
Mr. Azad Avas a terrorist— otherwise his statement that some people were trvin'^ to 
make Azad give up terrorism is meaningless. Mr. Malaviya stated Azad was a o-reat 
orgamser.^ Organiser of what if not of Terrorism, as he was being pursuaded to ""^nve 
up terrorism. Mr. Malaviya has not told us if Azad had any activities apart from 
terrorism— and m fact he had none. ^ 

Mr Azad was organiser of the terrorists who in 1924 and 1925 committed a series 
of ruthless dacoities, with murder which culminated in the notorious train dacoitv at 
Aakon near Lucknow, in which^ a van was looted and an innocent passenger shot to 
death. liis complicity m the crimes was proved beyond doubt— but he would not face 
trial to challenge the mass of evidence produced against him. He became a proclaimed 
absconding ofiender with a reward of Rs. 5000 for his arrest. piociaimta 

While absconding m the Kakori Conspiracy case he joined Bhcagat Singh and others 
There was stmng emience to prove that he covered Bhagat Singh and Rakmi 
they murdered Mr Saunders on 17th December 1928. He Ihot coSstabie San sli df 
1 oan became an accused in the Lahore Conspiracy case'^of 

absconding offender with a further 

admiring this young man? I qav t ^ missed the mark, ‘who can help 
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Mr. Malaviya, an exponent of the creed of non-violence, follower of the C. D. 
movement, lias nothing but unstinted praise and admiration for one who had commit- 
ted murders and dacoities, was manufacturing explosives on a large soale for further 
murders, and who would not face trial although overwhelming evidence, in his absence, 
had been led in Court. 

Mr. Malaviya is equally an admirer of Kanai Lai Dutt, who had to his credit the 
conspiracy which led to the murder of two innocent defenceless women, Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy, and who shot another man in jail. As if this is not sufficient he said that 
the Pioneer “Glorified the deeds of Kauai Lai Dutt.” 

Mr. Malaviya’s speech is the strongest evidence of the folly of repealing Press Laws, 
The applause he received on this part of his speech shows he is not sluniiig in solitary glory, 

"With this evidence of sympathy with murderers, with the fact that mrmy law 
breakers who still assert that they will break the law whenever opportunity occurs if 
they feel sufficiently strong — in fact, Sir, a considerable part of the law-makers believe 
in ^ law-breaking — the executive ‘will be entirely failing in their responsibility for 
maintenance of_ Ijaw and Order, which is theirs under the present constitution if 'they 
allow the existing Legislation to expire. 

^ Sardar Sant Singh has warned the House that Government •will pay a very heavy 
price if it does not learn by the lessons of liistory— and history has shown that 
whenever press legislation has been withdrawn, the consequences have been 
disastrous. 

History has equally shown that glorification of murder, incitement to violence, and 
fanning of communal passions, can be scorched, though not killed, by legislation 
directed to that end —while it has left the Press free to criticise Government reason- 
ably and unreasonablj^, and with extreme severity and bitterness. 

It^ is not my desire to take up the sections individually, which on a previous 
occasion was thrashed out for more than 20 days, and a new argument, one way or 
the^ other, is difficult for any body to find, I would like, however, to refer to the bogey 
which has been sot up by Mr. Asaf Ali. 

The bogey of disastrous consequences at the next election to those Hon. Members, 
who will support consideration of tbe Bill which means acceptance of its principle. 

It is a threat to those who, convinced that the Bill is necessary, would be prepared 
to act up to their judgment by supporting consideration. 

May 1 enquire if this is the test by which electorate will judge future candidate ? 

^ It so "what happened to those who opposed consideration, or rather Select Com- 
mittee which equally means acceptance of its principle. 

Where are the jSlembers from Madras, U. P. and other Provinces who strenuously 
opposed the Bill ? Why has not a grateful country returned them to this House '? 
On the other hand, why have members been returned who supported the motion for 
Select Committee on the last occasion ? 

I am sure this House, when listening to the threat of Mr. Asaf Ali, will not forget 
that he and his friends will wreck the coming constitution. 

If that is the aim, it is but to be expected that they will oppose any measure 
which conduces to the working of the Government, and vote against Legislffiion which 
will enable Government to cope with subversive measures. 

Indeed their expected attitude has been propounded with that clarity which is 
usual with the Leader of the Opposition. Let me quote his statement made on the floor 
of the House. 

With our dednite views as regards the result of the British rule in tliis country, 
it is not likely, nor is it expected, that if any such purpose is likely to be served 
directly or indirectly by any such celebration, we could offer any co-operation.” 

The test laid down is quite simple. The question whether any professed measure 
is worth supporting on its merits does not come into the picture at all. 

Does the Act of 1908 help the Government to maintain law and order ? If it does, 
then it directly or indirectly helps the present Government and it must be opposed. 

I should make a passing reference to the sarcasm expressed about possible grati- 
tude for this measure of those who will succeed us. We may be lacking in intelligence, 
hut we are not so stupid as to expect appreciation from a section whose ideal and 
objective are altogether different, from those who are interested in giving the coming 
constitution a fair trial. 

If the objective of this section is :wrecMag of the coming constitution, we expect 
not gratitude, but thunder and fury at any measure likely to embarass wreckers, 
and to help the working of the administration. 

14 
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Sir T have no desire to deal with communism in detail, but i may say wliat is 
obieotionable is not the preaching of communistic ideas but the iiieitemant to mass 
violence for attaining its ideal. Suoh writings are getting more and more numerous and 
extracts from them fill two volumes. t t 

Blit Sir, is Government the only body which believed in faith of coranranist party 
ill niiiss vioIbucg ? Lot in6 roiiiiiid tli 0 Hoiiso of 3* stiitGiiiGiit of Di. A-iiStUi, iwio cdu 
aot be charged with being indaenced by views of the Government. 

In the Lahore Congress in 1929 when Dr. Ansan in trying to sn])port Maaatma 
Gandhi’s resolution on the attempt on the Viceregal train, was being loudly intm’ru])tOii 
by about 200 youths waiving red flags, what did he tell the interrupters i .Let mo 
note the snub he administered to the red-flagged youths 

‘'Even those who are waiving the red flag should remember that communist people 
do not believe in individual violence- but believe in mass violence.” 

Indeed, Sir, adversity made strange bed-fellows of Dr. Ansari and tlio Government. 


Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, leader of the Opposition, received cheers as he rose to sum 
up the case for the Opposition. He said that there was a fundamental ditl^rencc in 
outlook between the Government and the Opposition. The former did not concede tlie., 
right of freedom to man or to the Press and all that it cared for was to cloak its' 
naked autocracy by liypocritic acts such as bringing in the court of law to punish a 
man for publishing an'article, which the Government had already prescribed. Similarly 
picketing had been made an offence for the purposes of preventing people from pro- 
moting industries in the country, so that the children in the country might not starve. 
Grtfflth had disclosed the mentality of the people, who never wished to part with “* 
power while Sir N. N. Sircar by cheap sneer forgot that on an occasion like this the 
debate should be lifted to higher considerations. Mr. Desai maintained, firstly, that civil 
disobedience would be lesorted to whenever found necessary and while declaring the 
present suspension of the movement genuine, warned that enactment of such a law 
would make inauguration of civil disobedience probable. As regaixls the terrorists Mr. 
Desai made it clear that however much he and the Congress condemned terrorism, they 
muld not dissociate from their mind the motive which prompted a man to commit a 
jrime. The real way to kill terrorism was to eradicate the causes which led to it. He 
appealed to the House to reject the Bill. (Applause) 

‘Sir Henry Graik.^ winding up the debate, said that ordinary law was insufficient to 
deal with terrorism. As for communism, though it w'onld not be dangerous for some 
years to come the danger was there and should be provided for. As for commuiialism 
ho reminded the house of the recent events in Bihar, Madras and tlie Punjab and asked 
them not to bury the head in the hand. He regretted that the word 'Liberty’ bad been 
used out of all sense of proportion. 

The House divided at 7 p. m. and rejected the motion for consideration of the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill, 71 voting against and 61 for. The result was acclaimed 
with tremendous, prolonged and some what vociferous cheering bv the Opposition 
Congress Party received congratulations from alf sides of tiie House' 
The House then adjourned. 


Civil Pr. Code Amend. Bill 

/i Bill amending the 

Code of Civil Procedure 1908, urging protection not only to industrial workers, but all 
3 uugmeiit-ue btoi s f.iom detention in civil prison and confine such detentions to debtors 
proved to be recalcitrant. 

Ml, Ranga described the hardships of the peasants and said that it was Iiigli time 
the bovernmont should try to do something for them and that thev should at least 
be p aced on the same footing m the matter of debt as salaried people 

Hie disciission of the Bill was briefer than was anticipated. There was all round 
support to the measure, , Mr. H. M. Joshi observing “One step is enough for me”. 

Mr Uiapmaii Mortimers anxiety was only as regards commercial debtors whose 
case stood on a different footing. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 


A Dutt, Deputy President of the Assembly, in the course of a nress statpmpnf 
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Duty ON OAEBOisr Blocks 

Sir Zafrullah Khan's motion for acceptance of the Tariff Board’s recommendation, 
reducing the import duty on carbon blocks from twenty-five to fifteen per cent, ‘ad 
valoremV was carried." During the discussion, in which Mr. B. Das spoke, the 
Commerce Member pointed out that half the quantity of carbon brushes was imported 
and hoped that, as a result of the reduction, the" local manufacturers would be 
able to capture the entire market. 

Wages Paysient Bill 

Mx. consideration of the Wages Payment Bill as reported by the 

Select Committee. He said that as a result of an amendment by the Committee 
considerable advances had been made in respect of the extension of the scope of the 
Bill, securing prompt payment of wages and payment of full wages and giving effect 
to the Act. He explained these changes and added that the Bill was most important 
as it affected millions of the people of India. 

Mr. F. E, James moved that the Bill be recirculated. Mr. James said that the 
Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Committee, made extensive alteradons and 
affected classes of labourers who originally ■were not intended to be brought in._ The 
wage limit was raised from one hundred to two hundred rupees. The Bill, as 
amended, prohibited certain practices which were inherently not wrong. 

Mr. Joski^ supported by Mr. Y, Y. Giri, opposed recirculation which in efect 
would delay the measure. 

Mr. Mitchell opposed recirculation, but proposed to meet the members interested 
in the Bill and those who had tabled a number of amendments to it on the next day 
when the question whether the Bill should be proceeded with on Monday or at the 
next session at Delhi would be decided. 

Mr. James withdrew his recirculation motion and, pending the discussion to- 
morrow, the House agreed to take up consideration of the Bill on the 16th. The 
House then adjourned till the 16th. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address * 

16tfs. SEPTEMBER : — The Viceroy addressed both the Houses of the Legislature 
to-day for an hour and gave a comprehensive review of the general conditions affecting 
India. His Excellency, among other subjects, referred to foreign affairs, Indians 
overseas, trade conditions, civil aviation and broadcasting, and finally advised India to 
work the new constitution which, in his opinion, was a great gain to India. 

The Viceroy announced his decision to recommend the passage of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, as the provincial Governments were unanimous in recommending its 
retention to secure the inauguration of the new order under conditions most favourable 
to the stability aud success of the new Governments. 

His Excellency said that the new constitution would be introduced by his successor 
who comes equipped with great technical knowledge of the constitution and 'would 
bring to the service of the Crown here the fullest sympathy with Indian aspirations 
and ideals. Lord Willingdon was glad that during his Viceroy alty the agelong efforts since 
Asoka onward had been consummated and the Act passed which for the first time in 
the history of India consolidates the whole of India for the purposes of common con- 
cern under a single Government. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of the Legislature, said 

For the first time in the history of the Legislative Assembly the Viceroy’s address 
■was boycotted by a section of the House. The Congress party abstained from to-day’s 
function, and even though seats have been spread the emptiness of the non-ofiieiai 
benches in constrast to the overcrowding on the official side was marked, and the 
situation was slightly worsened by some members who were allotted hack seats drift- 
ing to the -front in order to be able to hear the Viceroy better. It seemed that the 
Congress party stood confronted by rival propositions, some suggesting that the speech 
should be punctuated by a demonstrative protest where the Viceroy announced his 
recommendation of the Criminal Law Bill and some others suggesting that they 
should walk out at that hour. The party leaders thought, therefore, that the best 
course was to absent themselves. The Congress Nationalists, however,, kept to their 
seats and they alone provided a Khadder setting to the sombre dark of morning 
dresses. 
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Gentlemen,— Once again it is my prmlege as Viceroy to address h on. members of 
both Houses and to give a brief review of the general conditions affecting iiulm, but 
before doing so I wish to make a brief reference of a pei^onal characier. boioie 1 
shall have an opportunity of addressing you again my boyemmeiit will havo saici 
farewell to a valued colleague and the Upper House to one of its most (listingmsluia 
members. Field-Marshal Sir Phillip Clietwode’s term of office as Cornmander^in-Ohief 
has been one of the most eventful witliiu living memory for the army m india, and 1 
cannot let this opportunity pass without paying my heartfelt tnoiite to the value oi 
the outstanding services that he has rendered to India. 

TrTwt-Furpv.u/m’s Silver Jubilee 


In addressing the members of the Legislative Assembly in January last, I expressed 
the hope that local Governments and local committees would receive the report of all 
communities in celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession of his Majesty the 
King-Emperor to the throne and that the princes and people of India vrould once more 
give proof of tlioir devotion to the Crown and of their sjmapatby for those ^ in^neeti 
by responding to my appeal on behalf of a fund to commemorate the occasioii in an 
appropriate manner.' I am glad to be able to-day to acknowledge liow magnilicently 
my expectations have been fullilled. From every part of India my Government 
received reports of the genuine and spontaneous exhibitions of enthusiasm ^ which 
accompanied the jubilee celebrations not only in the larger towms but also in small 
and remote villages. The efforts of a few misguided people here and there to mar the 
occasion only served to show how few such persons were 'and how out of sympathy 
with the general spirit the people of India everywhere were eager to show their 
loyalty and devotion to the Crown. The response to my appeal has been equally 
gratifying and it is evidence of the generosity of the princes and people of India that 
the total collections for the Silver dubilee Fund amount to the splendid sum of over 
Es. 125 laklis. The result could not have been achieved witJioiit good oi'ganisation and 
much well-directed effort, and to all those throughout the length and breadth of the 
land who have contributed in any way to the success of the fund I accord my grateful 
thanks. It will, I am certain, " be a c«ause of great satisfaction to his Majesty the 
King-Emperor to know that his silver jubilee will for all time be associated in India 
with so great an increase in the resources of institutions which bring relief to those 
in sickness and distress. 

Foreign Aeeairs 


I now turn to foreign affairs. As regards Hepal I would only say tha,t 1934 added still 
another year to the long tale of unbroken friendship and mutual confidence wdiich are 
traditional between India and this her only Asiatic neighbour within the Himalayan wall. 

Transfer OF Gilgit 

In another frontier field there are interesting developments to record. As the 
result of an agreement concluded with his Highness the Maharaja ' of Kashmere in 
March last, the civil and military administration of the trans-Indus portion of the 
Giigit w aziirat was taken over by the Government of India on the 1st of last month, 
rhe change without diminishing the suzerain rights of his Highnesses (will leave?) 
undivided local control in the hands of the Government of India on an imiiortant 
sector of the Indian frontier. I am happy to be in a position to assure the house that 
the reorganisation has beeen completed without additional expenditure to Indian 
revenues. . - ■ 

Chinese Turkestan 

Turkestan, the westernmost 
fin M r In this province the situation continues to be obscure and unoer- 

iSnt Hnportot provmoe and the ensuing dislocation of the 

poient commejce between India and China by the Karakoram nasses The Indian 
bmkiang have unfortunately suffered much hardship and loss both to life 
and property, but there are signs that the efforts of his Majesty’s consulate at Kasbamr 
m their behalf are bearing fruit. Indeed one of the most affecting triS of lo4fv 

these very traders who despite all hardshios auf 
several^hoiisand mlos to 

ms maiestys mver Jubilee Fanffi - Oui* . sympathies are with the local &nklang 
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autliorities and witli tlie central Chinese Goyernment in their task of maintaining order 

and control— a matter of no little neighbourly concern to India. 

IndO“Aeghin Trade 

My Government have under active consideration the question of the improvement of 
trade' facilities between India and Afghanistan in the light of the report of the trade 
delegation which visited that country from India in the spring of last year. In parti- 

ciilar it is our desire, if possible, to devise means of lessening the difficulties to Indian 

trade created by the recent adoption by the Afghan Government of a state trade 
monopoly system. 

Hew Relationship with Arab Coast Rulers 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India have special relations of 
long standing with the independent rulers of the States on the Arab coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and have accepted special responsibilities towards them in order to 
strengthen these ties. And in view of the fact that the Arab coast has acquired a 
new and increasing importance as a result of the establishment of the Imperial Airways 
route on that coast and of recent commercial developments, his Majesty’s Government 
with the concurrenee of his Excellency the Shaikh of Bahrain have now transferred to 
Bahrain their naval stations hitherto existing at Henjani and Basidu. His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat, their Excellencies the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Bahrain and certain of 
the trucial coast Sliaikhs have concluded agreements with the British Government which 
facilitate the passage of the aircraft which form a link of ever-increasing im|)ortanc 0 
in the empire chain of communioations~a link in which the Government of India have 
a vital interest. I shall always remember with pleasure my meetings with certain of 
the Arab rulers in the course of my recent journeys by air through their territories. 
Their loyalty to their ancient associations with the " British Government and the 
Government of India was on that occasion expressed in the most marked manner, and 
they may rest assured that no Viceroy in India can fail to have their interest at 
heart. 

Quetta Eautiiquake 

The Frontier Province of Baluchistan has been the focus of world-wide sympathy 
on account of the terrible earthquake which, as hon. members are aware, recently 
overtook the city of Quetta and the surrounding areas and which caused a loss of 
life and destruction of property probably unprecedented in the history of this 
country. The outstanding feature of the" sceue of suffering and devastation that 
followed this catastrophe was the prompt and effective manner in which the troops 
of the Quetta garrison— officers and men — were organised for relief and rescue work. 
I had the privilege of paying them all my personal tribute of admiration during my 
recent visit to Quetta. I how take this opportunity again of expressing, on behalf of 
the Government of India and myself, our heartfelt sympathy with all those who have 
suffered and onr deep gratitude to those, including the various relief organizations, 
\vho have spared no efforts to alleviate their suffering and losses and in this connec- 
tion I wish particularly to bring publicly to your notice the magnificent work that 
was done by the ladies of '"Quetta, for whose untiring and devoted service it is 
difficult to fine! words of sufficient praise and appreciation. I must also make mention 
of the most generous way in which the local Governments, particularly of the Punjab, 
Bombay and the North-West Frontier Province, have responded to our appeal for 
help with staff, money and medical and other facilities, and we are indebted to them 
and their officers for "the efficient organizations set up by them for the reception and 
relief of refugees. My very sincere thanks are also due for the generous and. world- 
wide sympathy that lias been shown in response to my appeal for funds. It is 
evident that the damage which has been caused amounts to several crores of rupees 
and we shall need all the money we can collect if we are to be able effectively to 
relieve the thousands who have been rendered homeless and destitute. 

Delishtation of Sino-Burmese Frontier 

The problem of the delimitation of the undemarcated frontier between Burma and 
China, to which I referred when I last addressed this House, has advanced a stage 
nearer to solution, as the result of an agreement reached between his Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, on the one hand, 
and the Chinese Government, on the other hand, by an exchange of notes. A joint 
boundary commission, with a neutral chairman nominated by the League of Nations, 
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lias been a]n)oiiited to determine the southern section of the undemarcated boundary 
between Burma and Iiimiaii. The League has been fortunate in securing the services 
of Col Isclin of tho Swiss Army, as chairman of the commip on riiisofecer lias 
the experience of having successfully and impartially determined the frontier between 
Iraq and Syria and is thus particularly ivell qualified to preside over tne labours oi 
tlie commission on the Indo-Chinese frontier. The commission hopes to assernbie by 
Dec. 1 next and start operations immediately, 

Indo-Bxjriu TnA.DE Ageeement 


"Whilst on the subject of Burma I would remind hon. members that when I add- 
ressed tiiem in January last I mentioned that the question of the trade relations be- 
Weeii Intha and Burma after separation wuas the subject of conversions between my 
Government and the Government of Burma. These negotiations have now been con- 
cluded and the agreement which has been reached has been embodied in the draft 
Orders in Council which were recently published for general information.^ liiese 
draft orders will in due course be laid before Parliament in accordance yvith the 
provisions of the Constitution Act, and it would perhaps he inappropriate at this 
stage to discuss tliem in any detail. I would, however, say that they represent the 
agreed opinions of my Government and of the Government ^of Burma as to the regime 
which is best calculated to create an atmosphere in which the two countries may 
during the period of transition soberly and dispassionately consider the problems of 
their future relations. 

Indians in Zazibaji 


I am axvare of the deep interest which hon. members have consistently e\nnced 
since the legislation of last year in the position of Indians in Zanzibar. The general 
question is still the subject of discussion between the Secretary of State for India and 
the Secretary of State for the ("olouies. The decision of the Secretary of State for the 
colonies that if specilio cases of hardship alleged to have resulted from the operation 
of the cloves decrees are brought locally to the notice of the Government of Zanziber 
they wdli be most oarefully investigated by that Government and, if necessary, brought 
to the notice of tho Secretary of State for the Colonies has already been announced. 
All that T can do at tins stage is to assure hon. members of the unceasing vigilance 
and solicitude of my Government. 


Kenya Marketing Legislation 


Hon. members will remember that in the course of my last address to the two 
Houses of the Centmul Legislature I referred to the outcome of Mr. Menon’s enquiries 
regarding the probable effects of the Marketing Bill which had been gazetted in Kenya 
on the interests of Indians. His report has since been published, together with the 
comments of the Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. I also informed hon. 
meraers that, ^ in deference to the wishes of the Government of India, the Kenya 

defer progress with the Bill pending consideration 
w'as not 'to be expected that legislation which had 
the lines of that existing in the sister territories 

and of wiiicli the ])iimary object was to improve 

be abandoned. Tlie Government of India, therefore, 


Government "had agreed to 
of Mr. Meiion’s report. It 
already been announced on 
of Uganda and Tanganyika 
methods of marketing would 


bent • their efforts to securing such amendments in the Bill as -would "reduce the 
iuirdshi[)s and remove the apprehensions of the Indian trading community in Kenya. 
Tho provision of tlie Bill which evoked the liveliest criticism was that relating to the 
grant of exclusive licences.^ It was feared tliat if, as originally proposed, the Governor 
in Comieii was entitled to issue exclusive licences without reference to the Legislative 
rouncil, there would be neither sufficient publicity nor adequate opportunity for 
discussing the question whether the issue of such licences w^as necessary or justified. 
In order to meet this objection, the Government of Kenya have inserted a provision 
HI the bill to tliG effect that the application of the principle of an exclusive licence 
any particular typo of produce shall be effected by a motion in the Legislative 
toimciii after 3.4 days _ notice has been given. Apart from the question of exclusive 
iiceiices, tho chief anxiety of Indians was that the number of buying centres might bo 
unduly restricted and that they might be located at inconvenient distances from the 
existing markets. In this respect the Government of Kenya had agreed to give an 
assurance mat all important markets existing at present wmuld be declared as biiving 
centres. It is understood that the Government of Kenya have gone further and Save 
^ amendment m the Bill itself providing that trading centres will automati- 
cally be markets under the Ordinance. Cortam subsidiary amendments such as the 
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provision that reasons for the refusal to grant or renew a licence shall be recorded in 
writing have also been effected. Above all, a categorical assurance has been given 
both by the Coloniai Office and by the Government of Kenya that the Bill is not 
racial in its intention and will not be racial in its operation. These are important 
safeguards. As hon’ble members are aware, tbe Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has agreed that the _ Bill should not be brought into operation until he has had an 
opportunity of considering it as passed, if necessary, in consultation with the Seoretery 
of State for India. The way is, therefore, still open to further representations by us, 
should these become necessary, 

Indun Resea.rch Fund Assooiatiof. 

A subject of considerable general interest and importance on which I should like to 
dwell is the activities of the Indiau Research Fund Association. The association 
depends for its activities primarily on funds provided by Grovernment. The Central 
Legislature is represented on its governing body by two members elected by the 
Legislative Assembly and one member elected by the Council of State, but I am not 
sure whether the nature of the work done by the association is widely known. This 
must be my excuse for referring to the subject, I think I am correct in saying that 
the association, whioh was founded in 1911, was the first organisation of its kind to 
be constituted in the British Empire. The Medical Research Council in England was 
started only during the Creat War. An increasing degree of public interest is being 
directed towards the graver diseases which afflict onr country sucli as malaria, Kala- 
Azar and cholera. In KahvAzar notable ^ success has been achieved through investiga- 
tions made by a special commission appointed by the association and through ancillary 
enquiries which it partly financed. As a result, this disease, which at one time 
seemed so menacing a problem in the eastern parts of India, may now be said to have 
been brought definitely under control. Daring more recent years the problems asso- 
ciated with cholera have been receiving intensive study and I" am informed that there 
is considerable hope that the enquiries now being carried out will throw new light 
on many of the puzzling features of this formidable epidemic disease. Malaria is a 
disease of more widespread incidence and presents more varied problems. I need 
hardly remind hon. members that it was an officer of the Indian Medical Service who 
discovered how the disease is transmitted^ and thereby pointed out the course of 
subsequent investigation. It is, ^ therefore, in the fitness of things that India should 
continue to take a leading part in the investigation of malarial problems. The malaria 
survey of India organised by the Indian Research Fund Association has been at work 
for years past and has achieved notable results. As an illustration of its activities I 
may add that at the moment one of its parties is engaged in a survey of Quetta and 
its 'environments, where malaria has been and is one of the major problems of 
public health. All of us perhaps are familiar by now with the 'term deficiency 
disease and all that it connotes. The Research Fund Association has been for long 
cognisant of its fundamental importance and among its most notable achievements are 
the researches in nutrition carried out in Coonoor by Sir Robert McCarrison, who has 
earned a world-wide reputation and has brought credit to himself and to India. The 
results of the researches carried out under the auspices of the association are 
published from time to time in the Indian Journal of Medical Besearch and the 
records of the malaria survey publications issued under its authority, but for the 
convenience of the general public non-technioal articles are also issued periodically 
to the lay press. The account that I have given of the activities of the ' association 
has had to be brief. It must not be regarded as exhaustive. But if it should serve 
to focus interest on a branch of research whioh is of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the country, my object will have been served, for interest begets 
sympathy and sympathy encouragement. The lot of the research worker is often to 
miss both because of the highly technical nature of his investigation and the compara- 
tive infrequency of dramatic discoveries, but these latter, when they come, are the 
culmination of years of patient toil by men whose normal is only the satisfaction 
that comes of duty conscientiously done. Our more enlightened age should at least 
lend them the encouragement of a public consciousness of the essentially cumulative 
character of scientific discovery. 

Sueplus Stocks oe Qiunine 

Hon. members will be interested to hear of a recent decision taken by my Gov- 
ernment about the disposal of our surplus stocks of quinine. Although public' health 
is a transferred provincial subject, the GoTernment of India decided some time ago 
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that they “ should maintain a reserve of 150,000 lbs. of this drug in order to meet 
possible' emei'i^eneies. The recent .distressing experience of Ceylon ^Yile^e tlio inuciBiicc 
of malaria on an unprecedented scale last year rapidly depleted locally available sup- 
plies lias emphasised the wisdom of the decision. The surplus to which i have reierred 
represents the stock of quinine in the possession of the Government of India over 
and above tliis reserve. The question of its disposal has been engaging the attention 
of my Government for some time past. Considering the constitutional position wo 
were under no obligation to distribute it to local Governments below the prevailing 
market rates. Nevertheless in 1932 local Governments were offered supplies m addi- 
tion to tlieir normal annual requirements at a price lower than the cost of production 
so that they may he enabled to extend 'quinisation’ of the people at a small ar cost 
than would be incurred if this additional requirements were obtained at ourreut mar- 
ket prices. This scheme fell through mainly because local Government foimcl them- 
selves unable to buy the entire surplus stock with sufficient rapidity even at tiio 
reduced price. The Government of India then endeavoured with the full consent of 
past public Accounts Committees to sell this surplus to trade agenoicvS not with a 
view to financial profit but in order to convert into cash a commodity for ^ whiuli 
there was no effective official demand and thus make available funds that might be 
utilized for some useful purpose of public benefit. These efforts not having met with 
appreciable success it was decided recently to .'distribute 45,000 lbs. free to local Gov- 
ernments, subject to the condition that this amount will be distributed free over and 
above the quantities which local Governments may now be distributing at their expense. 
The amount which is proposed to be distributed comes to more tlian half the avail- 
able surplus wnich at the end of June last was only 79,000 lbs. and represents at the 
current market price of quinine a gift of Rs. 10 lakhs to the provinces. It is hoped 
that the bulk of this will reach the masses in the rural areas and suplement in the 
field of public health the assistance that the contribution of one crore announced by 
the hon. Finance Member during ‘his last budget speech was designed to provide to- 
■wards rural reconstruction. 

India’s Foreign Trade 


You will, I think, expect me to make some mention of a matter which particularly 
at the present time is of great public interest. 1 refer to India’s foreign trade. Niue 
months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautious -optimism in spite of tiie 
disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter .for 
regret that world conditions will show- little sign of the long awaited recovery ; on the 
contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been obliged 
to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to protect her foreign 
exchange position. Nevertheless I feel that I am justified so far as India is concerned 
in repeating that note of optimism. India’s exports of merchandise for the first four 
months of the present trade year show an increase of more than 4 and a half lakhs 
over the figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though they show a compa- 
ratively small increase of 1 and a half lakhs over last year’s total it must be remem- 
bered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton by Japan. On 
this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely -cotton purchase by Japan, there has 
been a decrease of over 3 and a half crores in ithe present year. Omitting tliis excep- 
tional item India’s export trade in other commodities has improved by three croj-es in 
comparison wfitli last year. Hon. members may he interested more particularly in the 
results of our tmdm^' with Germany and Italy—countries in which the most stringent 
measures of control have been imposed. In the case of Germany our information is 
based on the reports of our trade commissioner in Hamburg who' has made a critical 
examination of the German import statistics. Mr. Gupta informs us that in the last 
quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against India to the extent of 2 and one- 
fourth per cent ; m the first quarter of 1935 the ‘balance was even showing an exchange 
of goods valued at 26 million reichmarks ; for the second quarter of 1935 the balance 
4 P India s favour and Germany has imported from India goods valued 

against exports to India of 24 million only. Again in the 
case of Italy contrary to what might have been expected from tlie new and strinf-eut 
control our exports in the first lour months of .this year have fSlen 
off by 6 per cent only I quote these figures in no spirit of complacency. My Govern- 
ment ai'e fully ahve to the dangers with which tLe course of inteimtionS traders 
f Q continue to watch the situation with the most serious care. 

wh^mSr circumstance to the notice of those 

Who may have found little consolation in a comparison of the trade figures of prede- 
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pression jears witii tliose of tlie present day. I would ask them to remeiBbor that 
world prices of primary commodities have fallen some 45 per cent, since 1929 and 
that values in themselves are no true index to the variation in the quantum of trade. 

Ij^rDTJSTEIAL MaTTEES 

I ton now to certain indiistnal matters of interest. The coal industry in particular 
has been prominent in our thoughts in recent months. You will, I am sure, share my 
deep regret at the two tragic mining disasters which recently occurred vritliin a month 
of each other and in which 31 persons in all lost their lives. The second of these 
accidents was, with one exception, the worst mining disaster that has occurred in India. 

In Spite of all that care and foresight can do mining remains in every country in 
the world a dangerous occupation and our record in India in this matter hitherto' has 
been comparatively good. These two last disasters have each been referred for inves- 
tigations to statutory courts of enquiry by the Government of Bihar and Orissa and I 
do not, therefore, desire to comment further upon them except to say that I trust that 
the results of the courts’ investigations will be to indicate some steps by which 
the risk of the recurrence of such events can be minimised. I noted with pleasure 
the passing at your last session of the Mines (Amendment) Act which will reduce 
the hours of labour, will give further protection to children and will effect a number 
of other reforms. It will come into force in a fortnight’s time and I hope that it will 
prove effective in increasing the welfare and efdciency of the miners. 

As most of you are probably aware we have now constituted within the Govern- 
ment of India a Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research, and the advisory 
council for this subject held recently its first meeting in Simla. I am glad to say that 
we have secured the coloration of the provincial Governments, of the leading ‘States 
and of prominent non-omcials on this council We have started on a small scale, but 
it is hardly necessary for me to emphasize the increasing importance of industrial 
research and intelligence in the advancement of industry. It is my hope that as this 
work develops it may prove of substantial assistance to Indian industrialists and parti- 
cularly to those who by reasou of the small scale ou which they work are unable to 
undertake research for themselves or in present conditions to avail themselves of 
adequate expert advice. 

Civil Aviation is a subject which will during the next few years force itselt increas- 
ingly upon us all You will remember that about a year ago we undertook an impor- 
tant* programme of development designed primarily to bring the main trans-India route 
and certain internal routes into line with modern ideas. In order to ensure the closest 
cooperation required between the civil aviation experts andYhe engineers we have 
formed a special civil aviation circle in the Central Public Works department to carry 
out the programme directly. The estimated cost of the works was Rs. 92,57 lakhs 
and you will be interested to hear that orders have already been placed for hangers 
at a total cost of Rs, 16 lakhs and for -lighting equipment at a cost of approximately 
Rs. 9 and a half lakhs. Progress with works for which special surveys have to be 
made will naturally be rather slower, but the outlines of the programme as a wiiole 
are being filled in. We are now faced with the introduction of regular night flying 
and with a greatly increased intensity of the trans-India services. These changes 'will 
involve certain important adjustments within the original programme and 1 hope that 
our ground organisation will be developed fast enough to meet the demands of -the air. 

A less spectacular but not less useful branch of official activity is the administra- 
tion of the Road Fund. Your resolutions of April 1934 prolonged the life of the road 
account indefinitely and made it possible for the standing committee on roads to take 
a longer and perhaps a more generous view in dealing with the demands of the 
provinces. A special contribution of Rs. 40 lakhs to the reserve in the account was a 
most welcome addition to the sum available for distribution, of approximately Rs. 118 
lakhs from the reserve— this sum representing resources actually in hand plus the 
additional resources likely to accrue diu'ing the execution of the works. We have not 
forgotten the provinces which are most in need of help for road development and the 
scheme approved by the committee allows for grants of Rs. 25 lakhs and Rs. 12 and 
a half lakhs to Assam and Bihar and Orissa, respectively. The needs of the new 
provinces of Orissa and Sind will be specially considered. Surveys are in progress in 
Orissa and will shortly be undertaken in Sind. 

You are aware that for some time past my Government have been giving attention 
to the development of broadcasting. At the last session of the Legislative Assembly a 
fund of Rs. 20 lakhs was created for this purpose and we are now considering to 
which of our many needs this fund should be devoted. We are already erecting a 
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iarffe transmitting station in Bellii to broadcast programmes in Englisli and in. IJrdii. 
This station mli, I hope, be ready for use before the end of this year. A large 
transmitting station at Madras will certainly be needed and we hope to instal new and 
powerful transmitters at the existing stations at Calcutta and Bombay. Whether it 
will be possible within the resources now at our disposal to instal four relay receivers 
and twm shortwave stations to complete a broadcasting framework for India as a 
whole I cannot yet say. A more detailed investigation of costs will be made during 
the coming winter, and a definite scheme for the expenditure of the sum mcliided in 
the fund will then be prepared. 

Fall m Railway Eaenings 

It is a matter of great disappointment to me that the improvement in railway 
earnings which w^as so welcome a feature of the previous year has suffered a ^setback 
during the current year, though I hope it is only temporary. Till the middle of 
August railway earnings have been about half a crore below those of last year and 
unless there is a change for the better soon, the position of Indian railways will 
again become serious. I can only add at present that Government are^ fully alive to 
the gravity of the situation with those responsible for the administration of Indian 
railways in order that whatever steps are possible may be taken to improve their net 
earnings. 

Reserve Baxx or India 

This year has seen an important step forward in the development of the financial 
organisation ol India. On April I last, the Reserve Bank of India came into existence 
and assumed responsibility for the management of the currency and exchange and for 
making the stening remittances of the Government of India. The Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve were on that date amalgamated and transferred 
to the control of the bank. The bank is at present continuing to issue Government of 
India currency notes in the form with which the public is familiar. In due course 
tliese will be replaced by the bank’s own notes. The bank did not assume its full 
responsibilities as head of the credit organisation of India until the beginning of July, 
when the scheduled banks were required to make their deposits. From that date the 
Ressrvo Bank became a central bank in the full meaning of the term and on July 4 
declared its bank rate for the first time. 


Rural Development Soheme 

In March last the legislature approved of the proposal that out of last year’s re- 
venue surplus, a sum of Rs. IIB lakhs should be distributed to the provinces for the pur- 
pose of improving the conditions of life in the villages. This action I am glad to say has 
been universally welcomed throughout India. Rs. 15 lakhs of this grant were set apart 
for assisting the co-o}.)erative movement. Tire local governments were invited to make 
recommendations as to tlie most profitable use to which the balance could be put and 
their proposals have been scrutinized by the Government of India before their approval 
was accorded. A statement has recently been laid on the table of this House which 
shows the objects to which the money is being devoted. The objects are various since 
they are adjusted to the needs of the different parts of the country. Out of the total 
grant, ovei’ E^s. 25 lakhs will be spent on village water supply and irrigation, nearly 
Ks. 19 iakhs on schemes for general improvement in the villages, Rs. lakhs on the 

improvement of village roads and Rs. 10 lakhs on sanitation and medical work. A sign 

of the times is that in certain provinces money will be spent on arrangements for 
broadcasting mstructioii and entertainment in the villages. My hope is that this grant 
will prove the beginning of a steady advance throughout India in improving the condi- 
tions of life m the villages m which nine-tenths of the population live. 

Govt, OE India Act 


Siaoe I Iffit addressed you the Government of India Bill has received the Eoval 
Msent and has become the Government of India Act, 1985. A great and difficult t4k 
hM thus been compleW by Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect, of the 
«evfs of all sections of the pe 9 ples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
the pnnces of India here and in England. Views of every nature, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. We have all sona-ht to nWain 
this provision or that in the constitution and we have a!l sometfmes succeeded and 
sometim^.faiJed. It is the business of men of practical wisdom mw tr forget S 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and substance 
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of^ oiir total aohievement. On. such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great. I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if 1 may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Yiceroyalty there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in siglit when T 
myself took office over four years ago. I mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India cosolidates the whole of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and can be- 
come one great country. The second broad, feature in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the new constitution wiU draw their auth- 
ority by direct devolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
They wdll cease to he agents and will stand forth as full political and juristic person- 
alities, exercising the function of his Majesty. The first feature to which I have re- 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of all great rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second feature is the 
necessary preliminary and best augury for the full attainment by India of the political 
character which the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of the history and practice of political life in the other parts of the British 
Empire. It is out of that long and full experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
wdiich I have ever felt for India’s political aspirations that I give you this word of 
advice. Nothing is to be gained by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 

Great Potentialities of Development 

The new constitution contains within it great potentialities of deve- 
lopment. Everything is to be gained by taking up the new proffered role 
of a consolidated India and a full political personality and by developing the constitu- 
tion till it in due season sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been 
designed for the period of its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has 
never led us anywhere in the past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It 
will not he my task to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its 
constitutional and I trust harmonious development. 

Tribute to new Yiceroy 

I shall hand over tliat task to one who comes equipped wdth a great technical 
knowledge of our new constitution, for he has himself been a builder in the construc- 
tion of yonr policy, one who will 1 know bring to the service of the Crown here 
fullest sympathy wdth your aspirations and ideals. I feel the greatest confidence that 
when he comes to the stage, which I have now reached my life here as Yiceroy, he 
will look back on a period, fraught with great good to the fortunes of India, enriched 
by the same kindliness which you will assuredly accord to him as you have so 
generously accorded to me. 

Your thoughts are no doubt occupied, as mine are, by forecasts of the steps by 
which and at which the new constitution will be brought into operation. It is impossi- 
ble for me at the stage to give any indication of precise dates but as you are no doubt 
aware all branches of my Governments and all the provincial Governments in India are 
actively and industrially engaged on the problems which must he solved before the new 
constitutions in provinces and at the centre can be introduced. AYe shall spare no 
efforts which will enable us to introduce the new order of things at the earliest possi- 
ble date. In conformity with this intention the committee appointed by his Majesty’s 
Government to report on the delimitation of constituencies and connected problems 
will assemble in Simla before the end of the present month, that is within two months 
of the date of the Royal assent. We have secured, as the chairman of that committee, 
an electoral authority of great eminence in Sir Laurie Hammond, while with Mm will 
be associated" two Indian members whose experience as High Court judges ensures that 
judicial outlook and strict impartiality which ai’e so essential. The problems ’which face 
the committee are of great complexity but I am confident that they will prove equal to 
the task. 

In conclusion I wish to make an appeal , which is not new but which is uppermost 
in my mind at the present time. No system of Parliamentary Government can be 
expected to work successfully and for the benefit of the people as a whole without the 
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existence of a spirit of accommodation and a wdlmgness on tlie Part of al sect ons of 
the people to prefer the wider interests of the whole body politic to the nairowex 
interests of their own particular section. As I said not long ago, in a speech at 
Allahabad, the shadow of communal strife is hanging at tliisYime oyer India. It is a 
shadow of evil portent and a cause of constant anxiety not only to all Governments 
in India but to all thoughtful and irresponsible people. If India is to enter on her new 
constitution to coaditioiis favourable to its successful developments that shadow must 
be dispelled and I would appeal to all those who love this country and desire to see 
it w^ell-governed by its own people to show a spirit of tolerance and goodwill ana to 
work for the creation of greater friendliness among all communities. 

Ce. Liw Amendment Bill 

On Thursday last the Legislative Assembly, to the regret of my Government and 
myself, refused bv a majority to take into consideration the bill to give permanence to 
the Indian Press " (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and to certain provisions of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932. 

I had hoped that the Assembly would share with the Government the responsibi- 
lity for this measure. Their refusal to do so has transferred the responsibility to me 
and after taking time to consider all the implications of the action or inaction on my 
part I have decided, in discharge of my responsibility for the safety, tranquillity and 
interests of the British India, to give the Assembly an opportunity to consider their 
decision and the Bill will be brought before that House again in a recommended form. 

The arguments for and against the Bill have already been discussed at great length 
on the floor of the Legislative Assembly and I shall, therefore, state as briefly as 
possible, my own reasons for considering the passage of the Bill to be essential. We 
are on the eve of important changes in the constitution of India within the next two 
yeai*s. The primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and good Government 
In the provinces will be transferred to Ministers, responsible to the legislatures. I 
consider it my imperative duty to use such powers and possess to secure that that 
transfer takes place in the most favourable conditions possible to the stability and 
success of these new Governments. 

Dangerous subversive movements are still active in the country. Communal unrest, as 
I have already said, is unfortunately a more serious danger than for many years past. 
The experience of all local Governments has been that the provisions of this Bill give 
them powers who are effective in keeping these movements in check and in prevent- 
ing the publication of incitements to communal dissension. They are unanimous in 
considering the retention of these powers essential I am myself satisfied that they are 
right and this I would be failing in my duty if I' did not use my special powers to 
vsecuro that these Governments have these powers during the remainder of the present 
constitution and that the new Governments shall also have them when they take over 
the rest of Ooverninent. And now I leave you gentlemea to continue your labours of 
this present session and to do so with full confidence that you will continue to main- 
tain the traditions and dignity which have always characterised the proceedings of 
our Legislative Chambers, 

Kepeal of CRimNAL Law Amend. Act 1908 

I7ih. SEPTEMBER .-—The Assembly met to-day in order to discuss non-official busi- 
ness, The discussion adjourned from the Delhi session was resumed on Mr. R Das's 
Bill to repeal the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

W W jS'ircar ( Law Member ) who on the previous occasion spoke for two 
and a half hours, continued his speech and said that on the last occasion he referred 
to 56 cases, which number might have increased, in which responsible Congressmen, 
mciudmg members of the Congi*esss Committee, were convicted of violent crime This 
proved conclusively that a large number of associations, including Congress organiza- 
tions, were nominated by men who believed in violence, though they found it Expedi- 
ent to sail under the flag of non-violence just as Chinese pirates often used the Red 
dealt with the question of percentage of violent crime and 
said that tins was ^ not so small as Mr. Ghanasyam Gupta thought. In the Chittagong 
ease the actual raiders were probably a himdred or two hundred He read extracts 
from the cadence of the leadm* of the conspiracy in order to show that, besides the 
Congress Committee, organizations of physioi culture of volunteers and of women 
were part the organization and the number involved by reason of the 

Congre.^ at Chittoong could safely be put at several thousands. 
The othei instances were me Cheohua hS’ case in Midnapore and the recent inter-pro- 
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vicial case tried at Alipore, Continuing, tlie Law Memloer said that it had been stated 
that repression could not remove terrorism. No one asserted that it could nor that the 
substitution of executive for judicial judgment was a trifling matter. But if repressive 
law was an abomination it was the result of compelling necessity. Those who had no 
faith in the executive, but had unlimited confidence in court, found it convenient to 
ignore the findings of the court. That class of papers was a limb of the conspiracy and 
through the cult of violence had reached the people even in the remote parts of the 
province. Mr. A. C. Butt had stated that terrorism was due to hunger for freedom 
and bread. The Law Member asked whether similar hunger did not exist elsewhere, 
whether Madras, Bombay and other provinces were flowing with milk and honey. (Mr. 
Joshi ; There is no permanent settlement there). The leader of the Opposition had 
warned them that if criminal law continued there was a probability of civil disobe- 
dience being launched. The Law Member considered that as a much lesser evil than the 
certainty of anachy and chaos if the law was replaced. He characterised Mr. Bosai’s 
vSpeech the other day as remaining high up iu the air and never coming down from 
it to the hard realities of the world in which they lived. The Law Member ended by 
appealing to the House to reject Mr. B. Bas’s Bill. 

Mr. ^hamlal said that he as a former defence counsel in conspiracy cases proposed 
to give instances from judicial records to show how the special powers given 
to the Government were abused, how evidence was fabricated by the police, and how 
titles were conferred on the police and the magistracy by the Government. "When 
the Lahore conspiracy case was proceeding the appro^mrs said that they wanted to be 
taken out of the custody without which they could not give out the facts. An applica- 
tion was made to the High Court asking for orders for their removal from police 
custody, but the Government, in exercise of their special powers, issued an order de- 
claring the Fort, in which approvers were keptj as a jail, thus defeating the object of 
the defence application. Mr. Shamlal multiplied instances where he alleged the 0. I. B. 
and the magistracy were involved in committing prejury and forgery and declared that 
such officials would surely abuse the special powers. * lie reminded the House of the 
statement of the accused in the Lahore conspiracy case, namely, that they were deter- 
mined to become terorists only after they saw a Police Superintendent himself deal 
lathi blows on Lala Lajpat Eai. (Voice : Shame !). Mr. Shamlal said that terrorism 
was due to British domination and exploitation and when the latter ceased the 
former would. 

Mr. N, Bardoloi narrated his experinces in Assam, where he said authorities them- 
selves had practised violence in many cases. Terrorism in Bengal was due to con- 
tinued repression and suppression practised by the authorities and their attempt to pit 
class against class. Mr. Bardoloi -had not finished when the House adjourned. 

Indian Coffee Bill 

IStb. SEPTEMBER Official business wms transacted in the Assembly to-day. 
Sir Zafanilla Khan introduced a Bill to provide for the creation of a fund for the 
promotion of the cultivation, manufacture and sale of Indian coffee. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir i\r. V. Sircar introduced a Bill to remove certain doubts and validate certain 
proceedings of the Allahabad High Court. This Bill was called Juhbulpore and Ohatis- 
garh Bi visions Bivoroe Proceedings Validation Bill. Pour Government measures were 
then passed. They were Central Provinces Court Act Amendment Bill, Indian Army 
Act Amendment Bill, and Provincial Insolvency Act Amendment Bill. 

Indian Motor Vehicles Bill 

Biscusslon was then taken up of the bill te amend Indian Motor Vehicles Act. Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai suggested a select committee, wffiich motion was supported by 
Mr. Sri Prakash. 

Payment of "Wages Bill 

Mr. D, G, Mitchell informed that the Government had decided to take up discu- 
ssion of the Payment of Wages Bill on the commencement of the Belhi session with 
a view to fully consider the amendments tabled by several members and also certain 
opinions in the meanwhile on important changes made in the Select Committee. The 
Tariff Board’s report on the enq^uiry into the claim of Messrs. H. M. Patel and Com- 
pany, Bombay for rectification of tariff inequality in respect of manufacture of shuttles 
is published. The Board have found the claim to be unsubstantiated and the Govern- 
ment of India accept this finding. 
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Ml-. Asaf AU moved reference of the Bill to a Select Committee He complained 
that certain principles had been adopted in the Bill, which were unknown to pnis- 

prudence. ^ ^ 

Goj'I'ee Cess Bill 


Sir Zafrnllah Khan introduced the Coffee Cess Bill and said that it was non- 
controversial and was being introduced because a preponderating majority ot giw\eis 
favoured tlio proposal which also had the support of the Governments of Madras, Coorg, 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 

Indians in Za::zibar 


Pandit Govindballahh Pant moved : “This Assembly recommends to the Covernor- 
Geiiorahiu-Coiincil to take all effective steps in the interests of and to vinclicato tlie 
position of Indian nationals settled in Zanzibar.” 

He said tliat the history of Indians overseas had been one of unrelieved agony, 
harassment and humiliation and had been particularly marked in the countries inclua eel 
in that pretentious euphemism the “British Commonwealth.” The Indians had gone 
abroad on being invited and actuated by motives of extending their sphere of inilneuce 
to build railways or to acquire maritime places. They had never demanded reserva- 
tions or commercial safeguards. In Zanzibar they had settled at the invitation of the 
Bultan. The Indians everywhere were in a minority. He ^ quoted extensively from 
what he described as Mr. Mcnon’s Report, written in an inimitable^ style, depicting the 
conditions of Indians in Zanzibar and the personnel of the Clove Growers Association 
none of whom was a clove grower, and which was bossed by one Mr. Bartely, who had 
unsuccess fully competed with Indians in the clove export trade. The Zanzibar decrees 
wore definitely racial. lie did not doubt that Government of India had been doing 
their best, but asked what tlie best meant. ^ ' 

Sir Girija Bojpai felt glad that generally on the question of Indians overseas there 
w?is always agreement between the Government of India and the people. "While agree- 
ing that the Bill was regarded as racial and while assuring that the Government ^of 
Imlia would press the Indian point with a view to protect Indian interests, Sir Girija 
Banker could not see how they could prevent the Zanzibar Government from taking 
action under the decree. 

The resolution which the Government had accepted was passed without being chal- 
lenged. The House then rose for the day. 


Quetta Earthquake Inquiry 

19S:h. SEPTEMBER i—Mr. P. <!?. Ktmar'asteami Pajn rose to move the following 
rcHohition to-day : “Tiiat a committee, consisting of officials, and non-officials, he forthwith 
appointed in older to investigate and report as to whether the situation arising out of 
the recent earthquake in British Behichistan, and particularly in the town of Quetta, 
has been properly handled, particularly as regards the search for the rescue of the 
living, wounded and buried, salvage of property and transference of the wounded and 
injured outside the affected area.” 

The mover fully appreciated the valuable work done by the authorities in Quetta, 
but pleaded that that could not allow feelings of public gratitude to blind them to rumours 
and allegations made after the earthquake. He referred to certain allegations and com- 
plained that the answers given, in the Assembly to questions did not satisfy the public. 
He asked wliy men of public eminence as Mr. Gandhi had not been permitted to visit 
Quetta, especially as the Government and the public were benefitted by help given 
by Congress leaders like Mr, Rajendra Frasad in the Bihar disaster only last year. 

Mr. 0, R, F, Tottenham^ Army Becretary, said that the mover wished by the re- 
solution to restore public confidence. The speaker felt that there was no need to restore 
confidence in the matter and added : “You cannot get away from the fact that the real 
object behind this resolution is to endeavour to bring the Government into discredit 
by suggesting that they 'were actuated by racial and political considerations. It is no- 
thmg short of monstrous to make such a suggestion.”- -(Applause). Speaking on be- 
half of the army, Mr. Tottenham said that he had hoped that the magnificent conduct of 
General toslake and the troops would lead to better feeling and better understanding 
between the people of India and the army maintained to protect them in times of 
ciangei, Mr. Tottenham said that not a shred of evidence was produced to justify that 
cnaige, Mr. Tottenham next gave the House the evidence reveiSed by the excavations. 

Aupst 600 prpses hgd been discovered. Of these 117 were in the 
Civil lines of whom all except three were found in the beds. As regards 500 found in 
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tlie city only eight were found outside their houses. This evidence proved conclusively 
that ninety per cent of the people had died immediately. He had full records of the 
heroic deeds of the British and Indian soldiers. . 

Mr. Tottenham contended that it was easy for armchair critics to bo wise after the 
event. The water supply did not fail, the railway did not fail, epidemic did not occur, 
but these were possibilities which Greneral Karslake had to face and he was right in 
taking every step to prevent further loss of life. Mr. Tottenham characterised the 
resolution as misguided, misconceived and uncalled for. 

Mi\ Laickand Navalrai^ speaking from personal experience, quoted a telegram from 
the A. G. G. who had refused him permission to visit Quetta on June 3 and also 
refused to excavate the building of his relative. Trainloads of people left Karachi for 
Quetta on May SI, but were held up at Sibi. He mentioned the opinion of a Dewan 
Bahadur in Quetta that Sir Norman Cater, if given a free hand, would have allowed 
volunteers but the military handicapped him. The speaker wanted an enquiry 
whether the troops were adequate*, whether the time allowed was adequate and 
whether the rescue work was stopped prematurely. AYhile he praised the Englishmen, 
and women, the N, W. R. and the postal authorities for individual acts he felt that the 
Government had blundered. 

Mr. Acheso7z^ Foreign Secretary, did not agree that any good would come from an 
enquiry. The House had heard nothing but suspicious allegation from the beginning to 
the end without a shred of evidence in support. The Government was asked to accept 
the position of an accused before even a “prima facie” case had been established 
against them. The Government could not accept the resolution, reasonable though it 
might appear to the unthinking mind. The Government had really nothing to conceal 
and regarding what they did for the evacuation of the sick and the wounded from 
Quetta. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai^ winding up the case for the Opposition, said that the resolu- 
tion had been drafted by himself though by ballot it fell on Mr. Raju’s lot to move it. He 
felt that the Government had read too much into it. It contained' no charge and no 
insinuation. Why then did the Government members talk like an accused. Was that 
the case of a guilty conscience ? It had been the practice of the Government to hold 
an enquiry after every great disaster like a famine so that its lessons would be learnt 
■for the future. Therefore the resolution did not condemn the soldiers or the authorities. 
If the Government had a good case, they would be able to satisfy the committee. All 
possible assistance would have been given and no error of judgment could have 
occurred. “But those who excuse themselves accuse themselves. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
asked whether this was a fact, whether six-thousand soldiers were enough for the 
work of extricating twenty-six thousand. At that time voluntary help should have 
been taken. “Even sixty thouvSand could liave worked (applause). People of Shikarpiu* 
had actually chartered a train with men and stores, but the train wms cancelled and 
the soldiers were diverted to salvaging property in the civil lines and the cantonment. 
Mr. Besai asked w’hetlier soldiers should not have been used for a number of days in 
excavating human lives instead of digging out chinaware, even if there was a chance 
of saving one soul (applause). This diversion of the soldiers was grossly an atrocious 
act. The true issue was whether more men could not have been saved, whether all 
available resources had been used for a higher purpose and the saving of human life. 

Sir Henry Craih vigorously opposed the resolution. On an occasion when the 
worst disaster had occurred with such terrible suddenness resulting in stark horror, 
they should have expected a resolution of sympathy to the sufferers and a single-mind- 
ed desire to provide comforts for them. Indeed, the disaster had caused the sympathy 
of the whole of the civilised world, and called for admiration, but the Opposition here 
was out to discredit the Government and destroyed the Government’s prestige in 
trying to exploit even the earthquake to political advantage on the basis of unfounded 
rumours and distortion of facts. Regarding the exclusion of political leaders, Sir Henry 
Craik pointed out that Mr. Gandhi did not apply till June 8 and even if permission 
were given, the relief party could not have arrived till the eleventh and hence of no 
use. Mr. Rajendra Prasad never made any suggestion that he should go to Quetta 
himself, but merely said that a relief party should be allowed to go there. 

Chaudhuri Sir Zafrullah Khan in winding up the debate announced on behalf of 
the Government : “The Government are not prepared to agree to an enquiry, but are 
ready to agree to appointment of an advisory or consultative committee to assist the 
authorities with regard to (a) the salvage of property and (b) questions connected with 
the resettlement of the civil population, Tne Government are further prepared to 
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extend the facilities to parties of members of the Assembly who may wish to visit 

^Coneress^side moved for closure which on division was rejected by 57 votes. 
Sir Ooimsji Jehangir said that the resolution contained dirty^ insinuation against 
the Armv. He had never had the misfortune to hear a more atrocious speech than that 
delivered by the leader of the Opposition. It was unworthy of him and imwortliy of 
the occasion. The resolution contained malicious insinuation against the iiritisii and 
Indian troops and the speaker would be no party to it. ^ i i .. i i 

Mr. Amy strongly protested against the manner Sir Cowasji had^^ attacked Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai. It was mischievous. He only hoped that Sir Cowasji would regret 
it in a calmer moment. Mr. Bhulabhai had never meant to doubt the heroism of the 
Army, but Ms chief complaint was that rescue work was stopped on June 2 (officiai 

bendies^June J). difficult it was to expect anyone to be alive after three 

days dying under the debris. , , . ^ 

Sir Mahomed Yakub vigorously opposed the resolution and demanded praiso for 
Biitish and Indian soldiers, who rendered service during the earthquake at the risk of 
their own lives. . ,, , ,, 

Pandit (?. B. Pant considered it unfair for the Government to imagine that the 
Congress were trying to exploit the earthquake for political advantage. 

The House then divided and the resolution was lost by 61 to 57 votes amidst loud 
cheers. The House then adjourned. 

Indo-Bukm^v Teibunal Eepobt 

20lb. SEPTEMBER :—Sir James Gric/g moved to-day the consideration of the report 
of the Indo-Burma Tribunal. 

Mr. Nimn explained at length the entire case as he had been associated with this 
question. He said that the Burma Govermnent had asked for “a neutral and impartial 
Tribimar’ in order to deal with the question, probably on the ground that they 
wished themselves and the Government of India to .be placed in a position of 
equality. The Round Table Conference papers fcontemplated association with the 
Tribunal of the members of the Standing Finance “ Committee, but the J, P. 0. report 
omitted reference thereto. Whatever the reason for this omission the fact was that 
when the Tribunal was set up the old Assembly was about to die and the new 
Assembly would not have liked the old members of the Standing Committee to be 
associated with the Tribunal and the new Committee could not have been elected 
until February. As regards the historical approach Mr. Nixon showed how the 
method, firstly, of analysis of the debt, and, secondly, of the debtor and creditor had 
created insuperable difficulties in arriving at a settlement. In this connection he 
criticised the Congress Committee’s report. He said finally that they had decided 
that the only method was tlie dissolution of partnership so well known to lawyers. 

Mr. Qaiiha^ Mr. B. Das and Mr. Mathradas Vissanji moved various other 

motions proposing to reject the Tribimal’s report 

Mr. Oauba said that Mr, Nixon’s excellent address missed the main issue namely 
the Tribimars report The Tribunal did not consist of experts. It was constituteci 

behind, the back of India and Burma and had no confidence of and was a fraud 
committed on the two countries. In a matter like this, the historical approach was 
tlie proper course as had been adopted .by the Congress Committee. Mr Gaiiba 
said that the tribinial did not give reasons for fixing seven and a half percent ratio 
between India and Burma and their procedure regarding debt and mode of payment 
also was wrong What ps worse was that loans would hereafter be secuiWfrom 
the revenues of India alone, though they were raised on the security of India and 

Buma. Such a procedure was unbioTO in constitutional history. He finally said 

that Burma had been separated because British Imperialism wanted it. 

Mr. B. Das had no confidence in the triWal as it represented 

Biitain only and Bntam had a stake m the financial solvency of Burma. * Burma had 
mi joyed full^ b^enefit of the customs and excise. So fictitious an adjustment of 

Central finances to eight per cent was entirely 
*■’ ““ 

awpaid M. 16? m ft. «I SpC^.2 SJSft^S. 11 
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calculated on tlie basis of roYenue, it worked at four per cent, on tlie basis of 
population five per cent and on the economic basis six and a half per cent. 

Mr. Mathradas Visanjl said that Mr. Nixon had complained of the indifference of 
the public to his report. When he wanted it in Bombay it was not available. The Tribu- 
nal was continued in direct opposition to the opinion of the Indian legislature. Official 
representation in such a case was not enough. If non-official representatives were 
heard, the conclusions of the Tribunal wonid have been materially different. 

^ Dr. Ziauddin also took the view that the historical aspect of the case should deter- 
mine the question of decision. The question of allocation of military expenditure must 
also be decided along with the ratio and the »-0 must be a guarantee for payment of 
India’s debt, either through the control of Burma’s currency till the debt was raised or 
by making Britain stand surety. The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

CoFPEB Cess Bill 

233r<l. SEPTEMBER ’When the Assembly met .to-day Sir Zafrullah moved for 
consideration of the Coffee Cess Bill and said that though the bill provided a duty of 
rupee one per cent it was not proposed to impose more than a duty of annas eight in 
the beginning. The proceeds of the duty will be devoted for propaganda outside India. 
The bill also provided for appointment of a Cess Committee. Continuing, Sir Zafrullah 
said that he could not say exactly how many members of the proposed committee 
would be Indians and how many Europeans, but considering the fact that there were 
more Indian planters and they had a large area under plantation there should be a 
large number of Indian representation on the committee which might reach fourteen 
against six Europeans. His own view was that Indian representation would not be 
less than twelve as against eight Europeans. 

Pandit Nilalcantha Das moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion 
thereon by January 15. He said that the Government’s own statistics showed that 
coffee planting had increased very little during the last fifteen years and there was 
not much scope for future expansion. 

Mr. Milligan said that the coffee industry had been going downhill. The Bill pro- 
mised a solution and the House should reject the arguments of Mr. Nilkantha Das 
who was opposed both to tea and coffee drinking. He did not think that any 
section of the House sliared those views. Voices — “'W'e do.” (Laughter). Mr. Milligan 
assured that no coffee planter had made fabulous wealth. He knew from the experience 
of tea propaganda that the masses in the south drank coffee and were paid coffee 
money by those who engaged their services. Ninety-eight per cent of the coffee-grow- 
ers supported the proposal for the Cess Committee. 

Mr. DeSouza^ speaking on behalf of the coffee-growers, asked the House whether 
they would be indifferent to the industry in which was invested ten crores of rupees 
of which more than a half was Indian capital and which provided employment to one 
hundred thousand. It also helped India’s trade balance by exporting two crores worth 
of coffee. 

Mr. A. ChMar said that he would not press the motion for a Select Committee if 
guarantee was given tliat the provincial governments’ nominees on the Cess Committee 
would be Indians. 

Sir Zafarnllak Khan^ Commerce Member, replying to the debate said that he did 
not drink alcohol or coffee and had had a good deal of sympathy with the point of 
view of Pandit Nilakantlia Das and Mr. Ayyengar, but it was impossible for three 
sane men to convert the whole insane world to their view. (Laughter). He gave figures 
to show how the exports to the United Kingdom had come down to a third during 
the past four years aud to France down to a half. The industry was not in a flourshing 
condition and as a result of the cess the small planter would benefit even more than 
the bigger planter. 

The House rejected both Pandit Nilakantlia Das’s motion for circulation and Mr. 
Chetty’s for Select Committee and took the Bill into consideration.^ 

TJ, Thein Maung moved an amendment proposing the inclusion of Burma in the 
scheme. U. Thein Maung’ s amendment was rejected. 

Sir Zafarullah Khan assured the mover that it was not with a view to playing 
a trick on Burma thai she was excluded from the operation of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed. 

A Divoece Bill (contd.) 

Sir N* N. Sarear next moved consideration of the Jubbulpur Chliattisagarh Divisions 
(divorce proceedings validation) Bill which, proposes to remove doubts and validate 
certain proceedings of tho Allahabad High Court. 

W 
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Mr Srivrakm movod reference to a Select Committee. The motion was defeated 
The Bill was being proceeded with clause by clause^ when Sir N.^ N. Sircar^ said tiurt 
the leader of the opposition had mentioned certain points 

mendment of clause two. The matter was accordingly postponed. The House then 
adjourned. 

Repeal op Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 (contd.) 

24ili., SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day in order to contimie tlie debate 
on Mr. B, Bas^s Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and to consider 

other non-oSicial Bills. , i i i t • 

Mr. F. 0. Bardoloi^ supporting the Bill, said that the laws were being abused in 

Bengal* by the Executive and the mice. , , n , • . i 

Sir Henry Graih, Home Member, rose to contradict “certain ex parte and wmig 
statements.” Mr. Sham Lai’s speech, he said, contained misrepresentations and distor- 
tion of facts and he had grossly exaggerated the charges against officials. Mr. bham 
Lai had said that the terrorist movement in the Punjab started after the assault on 
Laia Lajpat Rai on October 13, 1928. „ ^ ^ 

Mr. Sham Lai interrupting “It was the statement of the approver. 

Continuing, Sir Henry said that the -approver referred to was Indarpal, who had 
plotted murder and who was now undergoing transportation for life and who, in order 
to save his own skin, had implicated his own associates. That wms the source of in- 
formation of his hon. friend.— (Laughter). The hon. Member had forgotten two terrorist 
acts— the bomb explosions during Diisserah in 1926 and in 1928. Had the Hon. mem- 
ber not grasped the facts, Sir Henry asked, that long before 1928, Bhagat Singh’s 
gang were in existence and that this very gang were the direct descendants of the 
gang which had committed a dacoity in the United Provinces in 1925 ? 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that the second premise of Mr. Sham Lai’s 
speech was that on October 13 Lala Lajpat Rai had been assaulted by the police at 
Lahore. An enquiry was held by a senior official of the Punjab, who found that the 
crowd had deliberately placed political leaders at the head in order to force their 
way tlirongh the police barrier. The crowd came into contact with the police and a 
sergeant w^as knocked down. The crowd were pushed back and a lathi struck Lala 
Lajpat Rai who however was not hurt. (Mr. Sham Lai : “A deliberate lie.)” Con- 
tinuing, Sir Henry Craik said that Mr. Sham Lai had narrated the incident relating 
to the approver being kept in custody. The approver was detained in the fort, for, 
being a member of a dangerous gang, he was liable to be killed at any moment or 
induced to retract his statement to the police. The defence in the conspiracy case had 
made an application to the tribunal for his transfer to the judicial lock-up. He was, 
accordingly, transferred to jail after special arrangements for his detention in safety 
had been made. Sir Henry added that the conspiracy case in the Punjab was con- 
nected with six simultaneous terrorist outrages. Tliis conspiracy stood unparalleled 
in the history of terrorist crime in India in its revolutionary ingeiiuitv. Two police 
officers had been killed, two wounded and one was blinded for life, and "yet Mr. Sham 
Lai called it a “fabricated case.” (Mr. Sham Lai : “Fabricated evidence.”) 

Sir Hmry Craik maintained that Mr. Sham Lai had omitted to tell the House 
that an overwhelming majority of the accused were convicted in the case, and that 
the Court had declared that the magistrates and police had not implicated innocent 
pei*sons or made any forgeries (applause). Mr. Sham Lai had alleged, declared Sir 
Henry, that 75 per cent of the police and C. I. D. were corrupt and had committed 
forgery and perjury. This, remarked the Home Member, was fantastic, and it was 
incorrect to say that any police officer was promoted or had received a little because 
of the case. “Lot not those who live in glass houses throw stones at others” the Homo 
Member added. 

After a certain statement by the Home Member, Mr. SatymurtU raised a point of 
order that no member could make a personal charge against another and this was 
upheld bv the ^ president. Sir Henry Craik responded that serious allegations had 
been made against him, and he was only speaking in self-defence. 

Contmumg, the Home Member read a letter from a friend who, he alleged, had 
^bam Lai (who had acted as counsel in the case) making certain 

Sham Lai was heard to say : “The man was prosecuted for giving false 
evitoce and the case was withdrawn by the Crown. (Opposition: “Shame. Shame.” I) 

^ Mj. Satyamuriht asked if a member could make such personal charges and in- 

swaations, emd a ruling was sought by several members. ana m 
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The President urged tlie members not to be disorderly and said that a personal 
charge could not be made by one member’ against another. But a member was per- 
fectly entitled to defend himself and to say that member had made reckless charges 
without evidence. 

^ Sir Henry Craik, continuing, said that Karamdin, one of the witnesses, had ad- 
mitted to court that he had been asked to commit prejury. The reason why the 
Government did not produce evidenco against the defence counsel for alleged profes- 
sional misconduct was that the case, which had already proceeded for such length of time 
at the cost of a larger sum, would be considerably delayed as the trial would have 
to^be gone through again with new defence counsel. Continuing, Sir Henry Graik 
said that if the kind of case the Congress 'had was made out by Mr. Sham Lai 
then it was a very poor case, indeed. (Official applause.) 

Mr. Amarendra Nath Oh after jce said that the cult .of the bomb had been given 
birth to by the Government’s policy and he refused to call these men murderors. He 
claimed that Mr. Gandhi’s non-violent movement had changed the minds of the youths 
of Bengal He then read extracts from the Midnapore Inquiry Committee’s report, 
presided over by Mr. J. N. Basu, in order to show that the Government were to blame. 
So long as these laws, he said, stultified the Statute Book, there would be no 
conoiliation. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai said the Government often created a scare, and obtained 
support of the Legislature for such acts, which in reality were for tlie suppression 
of national life. The Act of 1908 was pernicious in its operations and atrocious in the 
work it^ did. Even associations for prayers had been declared unlawful. The words 
“assist in the operations of any such association” had been put to uses to which even 
the courts of law had become 'ashamed. The speaker referred to a meeting announced 
to be held under the auspices of the Bombay Congress Committee, which had been 
declared unlawful and said that a newspaper of moderate persuations published a report 
that the meeting would be held while the Commissioner’s notification banning the 
meeting was also published in the same issue. Yet the editor of the paper had been 
broughi under the operations of this Act for “assisting the operations of an unlawful 
association.” Proceeding, Mr, Desai referred to the personal charges brought 
against Mr. Sham Lai by the Home Member, and said that it was an 
abuse of the privilege of the House. Entering an emphatic protest^ against 
the action of Sir Henry Craik, Mr. Desai said that if the Opposition had 
used some such document against the Home Member, the latter would 
have protested against it as infamous. The Home Member had said that the Govern- 
ment did not take any action against Mr. Sham Lai in order to save expenses. The 
fact of the matter was that in this case the judge had complimented counsel on both 
sides on presenting the case with a mastery of detail and with a fairness. (Unofficial 
cheers.) As for the Act itself, Mr. Desai said that it deserved to die because it was 
detriment to the national cause. 

Mr. B, Das briefly replied and the House, by G5 votes to 60, carried the motion 
for consideration, amid non-official cheers. 

The consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was then taken and clause 2 was put. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths said that the speeches of Mr. A. H. Chatterjee and Mr. Bardoloi 
were only meant to vilify the Government. One of them had stated that the Govern- 
ment knew when the Dacca communal riots would flare up, and in spite of this no 
warnings had been issued. He (Mr. Griffiths) was living in the bazar itself and had 
the Government known of the affair they would have warned him and lie would have 
immediately left his bungalow. Then the poliie, continued the spealcer, were accused 
of inactivity when the riot was proceeding. The total length of the police at Dacca, 
which had 50 miles of roads, was 200 men, or four men for one mile of the road. 
Rioting broke out in every locality. How then could four men control the situation 
in a mile-long locality ? The Assam member had asked what were the European 
community doing at that time, continued Mr. Griffiths. Almost without exception 
every non-official Europeans in Dassa or in the neighbouring towns offered himself as 
special police constables (Official applause). 

The member had said that non-official Europeans had assaulted many Congressmen 
and had asked if any Congressman was convicted for assaulting Europeans. His (the 
speaker’s) reply was in the affirmative. There were 189 such oases. Lastly, said Mr, 
Griffiths, Mr. Chatterjee had made certain allegations against the troops. A letter, the 
speaker added, had been written to Mr. Chatterjee asking for further details of this 
alleged incident, but no reply had been reoeiYed, 
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Mr. Ohatteme denied that he had received the letter. 

Sir K K Sircar, Law Member, explained that he sent the letter by a peon 

At this stage the President ashed Mr. GriSiths to oonhno liis speech to clause 

whereupon Mr. Griffiths resumed his seat ^ k . 

Sir Qoioasji Jehangir opposed the clause. He said that not until some other Act 
was put on the Statute Book to deal with the inoi easing evil of Communism, should 

this clause be passed. , , „ p iT-r.-ij.iJT xi 

At this stage Sir Henry Craik asked for a ruling from the President whether the 

member was in order to discuss the principle of the BiU. After hearing all sides the 
Ih'csident promised his ruling and adjourned the sitting. 

25tii. SEPTEMBER Thero^ was a thin attendance when the Assembly mot to-day 
in order to transact official business. , . 

After question hour Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan laid on the table the report 
on the working of the soheme of preferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreement 
for 19M-35. , 

The Bill removing certain doubts and validating certain proceedings of the High 
Court of Allahabad was passed after drafting an amendment moved by Sir Lancelot 
Graham. 

Gantohiuents Bill 

Mr. (?, Bn F. Tottenham, Army Secretary, moved that the ^ Bill amending the Can- 
tonments Act. 1924, as reported by the Select Committee, be circulated. 

Supplementary Grants 

The House then took up voting on demands for supplementary grants for 1935-36. 

Sir James Qrigg moved that a sum not exceeding a thousand rupees bo granted 
for expenditure ou the development of civil aviation. 

Mr. Asaf AU, moving a tokon cut, complained that money was spent on the cons- 
truction of aerodromes extravagantly without any benefit to India and that foreign air 
companies such as Imperial Airways and K. L. M. mainly took the advantage. 

Mfn Glow said that the Government would bear in mind the desirability of avoiding 
every possible case of extravagant expenditime. Aviation was admittedly an expensive 
matter at present, but he did not doubt that it would develop and India would reap in 
ymioxis wavs a tangible harvest in the years to come. 

After Mr. B, Satyamurti had also spoken the demand was granted. 

When the grant relating to broadcasting was moved Mr, Satyamurti, Mr. Ayyen- 
gar, Mr. Amy and Prof. Manga addressed the House. 

Mr. Satyamurti suggested that broadcasting should be used for political propaganda 
in tlie same way it was done in England by giving all parties a chance to broadcast. 

Mr, Clow replying said that the conditions hero were different from England where 
broadcasting was controlled by a company, while in India it was a Government Depart- 
ment. However, the present ‘decision was not for all time. It could be changed when 
conditions necessitated. The demand was granted. 

DELimTATioN Committee Grant 

Discussion next arose on the Delimitation Committee grant. 

Mr. Satyamurti attacked the Madi'as proposal for single non-transferrable votes in 
l)lural constituencies and characterised the Madras Government’s proposal as against the 
spirit of the Poona Pact, 

Sir N, H, Sircar replied that all questions were open for consideration by tlie 
Hammond Committee. He suggested that those who wished to upset local Government’s 
soheme should submit their case before the Hammond Committee. He assured that the 
federal part of the Hammond report would be placed before the House, but could not 
^arantee discussion on the provincial part, mainly because such a pledge might delay 
the mauOTation of the provincial constitution. 

Jfr. Bajoria complained of inadequate commercial representation from Bengal in the 
federal assembly. ^ 

. 3:ead in the proposals a design to prevent Congressmen enter- 

ing the iegiBlatures and wanted the Government of India to examine the provincial pro- 
posals Mutely before submitting them to the Hammond Committee. 

Mr, Satyamurti withdrew his token out The House then adjourned. 
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26tli. SEPTEMBER:-— Tiie House took up to-day voting on supplementary demands 
for grants for 1935-36. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti moved a token out to the demand for one lakh and eighty- 
tliree thousand rupees in respect of ^‘miscellaneous”. He explained at the outset that 
the motion was^not meant to be a hostility, but a mere intellectual curiosity, towards 
the proposed financial enquiry by Sir Otto Niomoyer. He asked why certain sections 
of the Government of India Act relating to Indian States were not included in the 
scope of the terms of roferonce. This enquiry and several previous enquiries, said the 
speaker, reached gloomy conclusions as regards Central and provincial finances and for 
that reason Sir Otto’s enquiry should have been wider. The J. P. C. found that there 
were no provinces wdiere the sources of revenue were likely to be sufficient to meet 
any reasonable standard of expenditure of a civilised Government. The Percy Com- 
mittee had also come to similar conclusions. That being so, how were the Provincial 
Ministers going to run the administration, particularly when they were debarred from 
touching the salaries of Civil Servants ? The proposed committee, with restricted 
terms of reference and with limited time at its disposal, would lead India nowhere. 

Hr. P. N, Banarjea suggested that the first reasonable question of such complexity 
and importance should be referred to a single man, especially when the question had 
bafled several committees in the past. Two heads were better than one and three 
better than two. He suggested that the enquiry should be entrusted to two Indians 
and one European but did not agree wuth Mr. Satyamurti that financial matters con- 
cerning the States should be referred to this committee. 

Sir James Grigg replied that the question must bo approached from three stages, 
the first, referring to provincial autonomy, the second to the inception of the Eedera- 
tioii and the third to events after the Federation. Mr. Satvamurti had taJven a pessi- 
mistic view by grouping all tho facts which iiaturalfy showed a most unbalanced 
balance sheet, but the fact was that various liabilities were to be met one after 
another. 

As regards Dr. Banerjea’s point, the Finance Member did not say that there were 
not any capable Indians, but if any were associated with Sir Otto Niemeyer they vrould 
have belonged or would have been thought to belong to a particular section or interest. 
(Opposition murmur). Sir Otto Niemeyer’s main purpose \vas to consider questions 
gormane to provincial autonomy and, speaking from twenty years’ personal knowledge 
of Sir Otto, the Finance Member was of opinion that no more impartial and capable a 
person could have been found to do the job. (Applause) 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew tho motion for a token cut. 

Ixdo-Btjema. TniBWA-L Report 

Tlie debate on the Iiido-Burma Tribunal’s report w^as next resumed. 

Mr. Bajoria supported Mr. Mathradas Vissanji's amendment for a fresh impartial 
tribunal and made a series of points demanding investigation. 

Pandit Govmdballabh Pant moved an amendment wanting the TribunaTs 
report to bo rejected “as among other reasons no non-official representative 
of India or Burma ^vas associated wdth the enquiry and in as much as 
the terms of reference was too narrow and in that the apppointment of the burden 
was restricted to India and Burma alone.” Pandit Pant said that Mr. Nixon 
showed a mastery of the subject, but made a mistake of straying into the political 
arena. Defining his personal view on the subject, he said that if India were 
independent, he w^ould even forego all claims against Bimma for he valued goodwill 
more than rupees '(Applause). India’s 'position was that eighty per cent, of Indian 
finances would bo under British control even under the new constitution. Thus it 
mattered little for India whether a crore or two was charged to India more or less. 
The fact was that the master of the two States had chosen to keep two different 
books of account. Pandit Pant did not agree with Mr. Nixon’s theory of dissolution 
of partnership, but the real analogy between India and Burma was that of the break 
up of the Hindu joint family. He said that the Amery Tribunal was not competent 
to do the job and had made dogmatic assertions without giving facts and arguments. 

Hr. P. N. Banerjee said that Britain’s financial liability could not be overlooked 
because of separation of Burma. India’s case could have been presented better if an 
India’s representative had been on the Tribunal. The investigation had been in a hole 
and corner . fashion, hence tho report contained grave defects and should be rejected 
in toto. 
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Sir Bn P, J^Iody said that strong opinion Iiad been expressed which should be for- 
warded to die Secretary of State so that in regard to the remaining important cme^ 
tions like the appIic«ation of the principles enunciated by the Tribunal care should bo 
taken to see that Indian non-official opinion was represented. 

Sir James Grigg briefly commented on the speeches made and said that the 
debate would be forwarded to the Secretary of State and the Government W'Oiild 
remain neuti’al if there \vas voting on any amendment. The House had no new con- 
tribution to make on the specific problem laid down under the Govornmeiit of India 
Act except advocacy of historical approach to the subject. 

^ The compreliensivo amendment of Mr. Maihradas Vassanji for another enquiry 
with Indians on it was enried witliout division, the Government remaining neutral. 

Non-Official Bills Inteoduced 

The following non-official bills were then introduced Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja’s Bill 
to provide for removal of social disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. Dr. Desii- 
muklds Bill to amend the Hindu Law governing Hindu women’s right of property. 
Dr. Kharo’s Bill to recognise and remove doubt as to the validity of inter-marriages 
current among Arjya Samajists. Dr. Bhagavandas’s Bill validating marriages between 
different castes of’ Hindus. Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend the Child Marriages Restraint 
Act and Mr. Abdullah’s Bill to make provision for application of Moslem rersonal Law 
(Shariat) to Moslems of British India. 

The Finance Member moved that the report of the Public Accounts Committee on 
accounts 1933-34 parts one and two he talam into consideration. The discussion was 
allowed to stand over till the Delhi session. 

The Prosidunt then adjourned the Assembly sme die. 



The Bengal L egislative Council 

Moiisoon Sessioii~Calciitta — 29tli. July' to 28tli. August 1935 


The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Coundl commenced in the Coiineil 
Hall, Calcutta on the 29tij. July 1933 under the presidency of the Hon. Sir 

Manmatha Nath Rai Gkaudhuri, 

The Council condoled the deaths of Eaja EisM Case Law, Sir Arche Birkmyre and 
Mr. E. B. Laird, all ex-members of the Council 

The Council next passed on the consideration of non-offi.cial business. 

Abolition OF Posts 

Moulvi Ahul Kasern moved that the posts of Assistant Director of Mohammedan 
Education and the Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Mohammedan Education be forth- 
with abolished. 

In moving the resolution the mover explained that it was not his intention that 
these posts should be abolished. What his grievance was that these posts should justi- 
fy their existence. He complained that the original intention with which these posts 
were created, that is, to look after the difficulties that were found in the way of Mu- 
hammadan education in Bengal, had not been carried out. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haqm^ Minister of Education, referred to the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Muhammadan Education of which the mover was a 
member. That report did not contain any recommendation suggesting the abolition of 
these posts. The Hon’ble Minister asked the mover to realise that these special officers 
had, apart from their work in the general department, to look after the Madrashas 
and Muktabs. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Admixistbation of Co-operative Dept, 

Mr. N. K. Basu moved : “This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a 
committee forthwith consisting ^of a majority of non-officials to enquire into the 
administration of the Co-Operative Department and the appointment of officers there- 
with.” In moving the resolution, Mr. Basu said that there was no question to-day which 
was of great interest and importance than the question of the administration of the 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal. The co-operative system was introduced in India a 
little more than thirty years ago with the highest hopes. But what had beeu the result 
of thirty years’ administration of this system ? 

It was' trite knowledge, proceeded Mr. Basu, that Central Banks has been unable in 
many cases to give the depositors back their money ; it was trite knowledge also tliat 
these banks, both central and rural^ had given credit where no credit ought to have 
been given and despite the economic depression the position would not have been so 
bad as it was to-day if there had been proper supervision by the Department. 

Proceeding Mr. Basu said that the Co-operative Department was the least cared 
for department of the Government. When the permanent Registrar of the Depart- 
ment fell ill, his personal assistant was pitchforked into the position— and that inspite 
of protests by several members of this house —a gentleman who neither by education 
nor by training of capabilities was fit to hold that post. In conclusion, the speaker 
urged' the appointment of a committee to go into the working of this Department. 

The Hon’ble Nawab K. G.M. Faroqui^ Minister-in-Charge of the Department said that 
in recent years, the Co-Operative Department had formed the subject of enquiry by 
more than one Committee. The more important recommendations had been accepted 
and incorporated in the policy of the Department. The Minister pointed out that 
the worldwide economic depression had affected the movement not only in this 
but other provinces as well 

The debate on the resolution had not finished when the Council adjourned. 

Two Bills Passed 

SOth. JULY Two Bills, namely, the Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill^ and the 
Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Were passed into law by the Council to-day» 
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The Bonsai, Agra and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment Bill, 1934 was referred 
to a select committee consisting of 12 members and the Bengal \illage Self- 
Oovernment (Temporary Provisions) Bill was introduced. 


Bexoax, Agea. & Assam Civil Couets (Amend) Bill 1934 

In moving that the Bill be referred to a select committee Sir^B. L. MiHerjaid 
that the Bill in question had been previously circulated for eliciting public opi™^ 
thereon and received a considerable amount of attention at the hands of the piiblio. 
The main purpose of the Bill was to relieve congestion in the courts of the Subordi- 
nate and the District Judges by increasing the judicial jhnnsdiction of the Mimsip 
The congestion in the courts of the Subordinate Judges was so great that people often 
had to wait indefinitely to get ' justice done to them. In order to improve this state 
of affairs Government were trying to put into practice the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee. - 

As regards the apprehension that additional powers thus proposed to be conferred 
on the Munsiffs would prejudicially affect their judicial capacity, the Hon’ble Member 
considered it to bo a serious matter but he would leave it to the Select Committoo. 
Another apprehension raised was that by saddling the Munsiffs with these additional 
powers, the tendency might be to reduce the number of Subordinate Judges. There 
^Yas no ground for this apprehension however. 

Opposing the reference of the Bill to the Select Committee, Mr. N, K, Basu said 
that he was one of the co-opted members of the Civil Justice Committee and he was 
aware of the limitations that had been imposed on that Committee. His submission 
was that in trying to relieve the Subordinate Judges the Government would be 
throwing a burden upon the Munsiffs which they would be hardly able to bear. Tlie 
effect of the working of this Bill would be that there would be a tremendous conges- 
tion of work in the courts of the Munsiffs. A panacea for the evil congestion, in his 
opinion, would ho the appointment of more judicial officers. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee as stated. 


BENGiiL Land Reyenue (Inteeest) Bill 

Tlie Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed into law. 

The object of the Bill was to put in an unambiguous language the intention and 
the validity of the levy of interest since January 19, 1933 when the Bengal Land 
Itevottuc Sales (Repealing) Act came into force. The object of this previous Bill was 
to remove the bar imposed against the levy of interest on arrears due by estates in 
charge of the Court of Wai;ds or other estates the sale of which was prohibited by 
law. Smeo January 10, 1933 interest has been charged on arrears of land revenue due 
fim_such estates. A question having _ been raised that the terms of the Act wore not 
sufficiently clear it was thought expedient to pass a short Act declaring in unambiguous 
iangn^'o the smd mtoiition and validity of the levy of interest since January 19, 1933. 
The Bill provides that all such interest shall 

(a) in re.spoet of the period from the 19th day of January, 1933 tip to the com- 

moncement of the Act bo deemed to have been payable at the rates of 754 ner cent 
per aaimm ; i ^ • 

(b) in respect of any mriod after the commoneement of this Act bo pavahlo at 
such rate, not exceeding 7 and a half percent per annum, as the Local Government 
may, by notihcation in the Calcutta Gazette, detennine. 

Calcuiia Municipal Amend. Bill 

Thq Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill which aimed at better supply of filtered 
water m the bnstees was also pas.sed without a division. ^ 

Section 228 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 at present empowers the Calontta 
Corpmfaon to require an owner of_any premises to obtain a snffiS suppIv of S 
piovid^ such supply can bo furnished from a main not more than 100 ft distant 
iromtho nearest part of snob premises. The object of the present Bill is to amend Sis 
»tion so as to gfyo power to the Corporation to direo tWow^r to obto a snffl 
from a main sitkted within 200 ft ^0^ the^St 5a??5f 
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promise was arrived at,^ tlie Corporation agreeing to the proposal of the Government. 

After the Bengal Village Self-Government {Temporary Provisions) Bill had been 
introduced, the Council adjourned. 

The Benoal Bevelopaient Bill 

S Ist. JULY -After nearly four hours’ debate, the Council decided to take into 
consideration the Bengal Development Bill as reported by the Select Committee, A 
motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee was negatived by 60 votes 
to 39. Moving that the report be taken into consideration, the Bon'ble Khioaja Sir 
Nardmuddin said that very few changes in substance had been made in the Bill by the 
Select Committee as to the intention of the Government in the matter. He said that 
he was in a position to announce that the Bill was passed in a workable form, the 
Irrigation Department would start during the next working season on a 3-year pro- 
gramme of contour survey in Western and Central Bengal at a total cost of over 2 
lakhs, covering about ten thousand square miles. 

He added that if the Bill was passed in a form which would allow Government to 
proceed with, the House need not doubt that schemes would be carried out under it. 

Moving for recommittal of the Bill, several ^lon-ofieial 7nembers expressed the 
opinion that the Bill would remain a dead letter. While all welcomed a Bill of this 
character whose object was to provide for development of land in Bengal, they criti- 
cised the provision for imposition of improvement levy on works constructed. Specially 
they urged that such levy should not be made permanent, but should cease after the 
capital expenditure and other charges had been recouped. 

One member (Mr. Nauser Ali) saw in this measure an attempt on the part of the 
Government to End out a new source of revenue in its bankrupt condition. He urged 
that this measure should w^ait until the real representatives of the people came in the 
next reformed Council. 

At the direction of the President, the member withdrew the remark as it cast a 
reflection on the House. The Chair added that he could not allow the member to 
commit suicide by such remarks. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Mo min stated that the provision that the levy might be 
permanent was objectionable. He appealed to the Member in charge to call an informal 
meeting of the members of the Select Committee to find out a solution on this question. 

Hon'hle Sir Nazwiuddin^ in reply, opposed recommittal of the measure and 
asked the House not to run away with the idea that this was a taxation measure. He 
emphasised that one of the fundamental principles of the Bill was that there should be no 
levy until there was prolit made as a result of improvement work and no one would bo 
called upon to pay levy until his condition was improved. 

The future Government would be a responsible Government and future Ministers 
would be there to see that no injustice was done to anybody. This measure was not 
going to create hardship as far as the poor cultivator was concerned, and there was 
no reason to doubt that this measure would not he enforced in the manner as it was 
intended to be enacted. He assured the House that the intention of the Governmont was 
that when capital and other charges had been paid the amount of levy would be reduced 
to a figure witli the approval of the Council. As stated, the motion was lost. The Council 
adjourned till the 5th, August. 

5th. AUGUST :~The Council considered the Bengal Development Bill clause by 
clause to-day and disposed of a large number of amendments relating to clauses 1 and 
Clause 1, which related to the title of the bill, its scope and the period since when 
the Bill is to come into force, was passed in the teeth of opposition by some of the 
members and the House had not finished the consideration of clause 2 when it was 
adjourned. The amendments to the bill numbered about 750. 

Of the large number of amendments moved two were carried. Both of this referred 
to clause 2 which defined the meaning and scope of certain words used in the bill. 
The one, moved by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the bill, was for the exclusion 
of frnit-gardens, orchards or homestead lands from the category of ‘agricultural lands’. 
The bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, stated that agricultural lauds would 
include “lands used for the growing of vegetables and the like’^. The Hon’ble Mem- 
- ber by his amendment now provided that agricultural lands would not include “fruit- 
gardens, orchards and homestead lands.” The effect of this would be that such lands 
would be exempted from tlie operation of the Act, 

17 
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Tlxe o&ei amendment -wliicli -was accepted by the Government was that the word, 
‘‘canal”, meant a canal as defined in clause (1) of section 3 of the Bengal Irrigation 
Act. The mover was M Bahadur Alcshoy Kumar Sen, ,, , ,, . 

Moulvi Ahul Quasem moved an amendment miggestmg that the name ot the 
proposed Act should be changed from “the Bengal Development Act to Bengal Land 

Improvement Levy Act”, < . . • 4.^.1 1 ui.„. n 

Mr. Santi Shekhar eswar Roy^ hy an amendment, wanted to insert the word ta^ 
after the word development in the name of the Act, By adopting his aniendment, me 
speaker said, the House would only he placing the measure in its true light. He con- 
tended that it was only fair that the people should know whether it was a taxation 
measure or not. , . . . . 

Both the amendments were lost. Mr. Quascm’s amendment, on which division was 

called, was lost by 62 to 17 votes. 4 . i xi 4 . i -n 

Another amendment of Mr. Santi Shekkareswar Roy which suggested that the oiU 
should come into force on such date as the Local Government may appoint “after 
December 31, 1937^’ was also lost. 

An attempt by Mr. Roy to provide that improvement works should he undertalcen 
by the Government only at the instance of a District Board and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Bengal Legislative Council shared the same fate. 

After some more amendments had been disposed of, the Council adjourned. 

6th, AUGUST -.—More than 70 amendments were disposed of to-day, a few being 
carried, a larger numher being thrown out and a still larger number not being 
moved at all There were four amendments moved by the Government and they were 
ail carried. 

EorCble KJmaja Sir Naximuddin,, member in charge of the Bill, moved a short 
notice amendment which aimed at exempting non-agricultural lands from the operation 
of the Act by omitting the words “or the profits from any land not used for agricul- 
tural purposes” from clause 3 of the Bill 

In moving the amendment the Hon’ble Member said that the task of assessing non- 
agrioultural lands would be a heavy task and there was the apprehension that the 
money derived from a levy on such lands might not be commensurate with the 
expenses incurred. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. N, K, Basu said that he saw no reason why, with 
improvements, non-agricultural lands would not yield a considerable revenue. The 
amendment had been brought forward, Mr. Basu contended, in the interest of a small 
section of the people, namely, the landlords of Bengal He failed to understand why 
this particular class of people should be exempted from paying any levy, and con- 
demned Government’s undue solicitude for their interests. 

Eeplying Mr. Toionend said that there was nothing iniquitous about the amendment 
and there was no conspiracy to put money into the pockets of the landlords. 

The amendment was carried by 67 to 13 votes. 

After tlie adoption of clause 5 of the Bill, the EorUhle Member moved that for 
Clause 5-A of the Bill the following be substituted : 

No expenditure shall be incurred for the construction of any improvement work in 
respect of wliich the local Government intends to impose an improvement lew and no 



apply to the Damodar inolilding the Eden Caaai aud' the“ Bah-RsZ^l^n fna“ 

Uiause 5-A of the Bill read as follows : 

. When the local Government is satisfled tlmt a notified area has henefitted from an 
improvement work It mw, by notification, impose the improvement levy in that area 
from such date as may be specified in the notification ^ y au aiea 

improvement levy shall not he imposed in respect of any improye- 
S ilSS by a resoW, recomZended 

Moving for the adoption of his amendment the IfemJer said that in his 

been m^e quite esplicit that unless and until previous approval of 
the legislative Council had been obtained, Government would not he in a imsition to 
launch any improvement work or impose any levy on improvements made Vif mnend 
, ment would make it necessary for tL Government tolome to thf Coum-fl T t 
mnt approval to expenditure to he incurred in connection with improve- 
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Moving for the omission of the proviso from the amendment Mr. N. K. Basu said 
tnat me object of the Government in inserting that proviso was to deny the Council 
an o^ortunity to debate upon the policy of the Government in regard to those canals. 
The Hon’ble Member, Mr. Basil proceeded, had not vouchsafed them a single word of 
explanation as to why after the lapse of so many years since the construction of the 
Eden Canal, the Bamodar and the Bakreswar canal should the Government seek to 
include them in the purview of the bill. The Bamodar canal, had cost the Government 
over a crore of rupees about 50 per cent over the original estimate. They did not 
know how much of that money was really necessary for its construction or how much 
money had actually been spent. They knew, however, that if the proviso was carried, 
the people of that area would have to bear a heavy pecuniary burden, — the speaker 
did not know for how many years or how many generations — simply because Government 
had undertaken this project without consulting public opinion and had been extravagant 
in their expenditure. It was not right, Mr. Basu contended, for the Government to 
come up with a proviso of the kind when they had not consulted public opinion in 
undertaking the project and carrying it through. 

Keplying Mr, E. P. V. Toicnend^ Bevelopment Commissioner, went into the history 
of the construction of the canals to justify Government action and repudiated the 
charge of extravagance. The Government was not solely to blame for the scheme not 
coming up to expectation, the apathy of the people was? to a large extent responsible 
for this state of affairs. Though there was water in the canals, people would not take 
it as they -were lothe to make any payment. It could not be expected that Govern- 
ment would undertake big projects of irrigation and supply water to the people free of 
charge. No Government in the world did that. 

The amendment of Mr. Basu was passed to a division and lost 5 voting for and 53 
against it. The amendment of the Hon’ble Xhwaja Sir Nazimuddin with the proviso 
was carried. 

Mr. J.B. Ross then moved an amendment to clause (4) of the BilUhe purpose of which 
was to exclude “any work in respect of Eoads or Railways” from the category of 
“improvement works.” 

Moving the amendment Mr. Ross said that tlie definition given to “improvement 
work” was much too wide, and there was consequently a possibility of the provision 
being abused. It should be made very clear by the Government that they did not^ want 
to include railways in the category of improvement work. He apprehended that if the 
Government were so minded they might construct a road, which ran through a tea 
garden and offered facilities for recruitment of labour and for bringing in stores, as an 
improvement work on that account and propose an improvement levy. So far as the 
present Government was concerned he had no apprehension. But he was not so sure 
as to how the state of things would be under the future Government to make their 
position absolutely clear as regards the railways and the roads, for he said, he knew 
from his personal experience in the Calcutta Corporation how the wording of an Act 
could be made to read something quite different from what 'was originally intended. 

Replying Mr. Toiv 7 iend said the Government would bring in a proposal which 
would meet the mover of the amendment half way. He proposed to replace the anaend- 
ment of Mr. Ross by the following proviso—“provided that no roads or railways con- 
structed before the commencement of the Act shall be so declared.” He requested Mr. 
Ross to withdraw his amendment and accept his proviso. 

Mr. Ross was agreeable but the opposition led by Mr. N. K. Bosu did not give him 
leave. Sense of the House was taken, and by 44 to 37 votes leave -was granted to Mr. 
Ross to withdraw his amendment. The amendment was withdrawn and the provision 
suggested by Mr. Townend was carried. 

Besides 'the above, some minor amendments moved by non-official members siiggest- 
ting verbal or technical alterations and a further amendment of the Hon’ble Member 
were cainied. 

7tij. AUGUST Two amendments of the Hon’ble Member were carried to-day of 
which the first related to the circumstances under which an improvement levy could be 
imposed. After question time the Bon^ble Member moved : 

When the Local Government is satisfied that a notified area has henefitted or is 
likely to benefit from an improvement work it may, by notification, subject to the 
provisions of sec. 5A. impose the improvement levy in that area from such date as 
may he specified in the notification, 
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Sec 5 A. provides that no expencUtare shall he incurred hy the Government for any 
improvement project undertaken by them nor any levy shouM be imposed in respect 
of such work without the approval of the Bengal Legislative CoiinoiL 

The amendment was carried. , . i t 41 

During the discussion of clause 6 of the Bill ■which related to tiio procedure to bo 
adopted in preparing estimate of increased outturn of agricultural produce, Mr. J. K 
Basu moved that the estimate shall he based only on the value ot the crop actually 

grown on the land,” ^ , 1 

Moving the amendment Mr. Basu said that the intention of the Government was to 
reserve to itself the power to prepare the estimate for the levy not only on the^ basis of 
staple crops, but also on the basis of other crops grown by cultivators. This would 
cause a great hardship to the cultivators as in such cases the estimate was likely to 
depend on circumstances which were problematic. The Bengal cultivator was a fairly 
intelligent person and he knew which crop would pay him best and cultivate it. His 
amendment, if accepted, would minimise difficulties. 

Replying the Hon' hie Sir Khivaja Hazimuddin said that ordinarily the levy 
would be made on the basis of the staple eorp grown in any particular area, but 
•when other crops were grown and profits made out of them, assessment might bo 
made on the basis of those crops. If the cultivator was seen growing a crop other 
than the staple crop, the assumption in that case -would be that it w^as more profitable 
for him to gro ?? it, and there would be nothing wu’ong in assessing him on the basis of 
that crop. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost hy 49 to 27 votes. 

Mr. Satish Chandra Roy Choivdhury moved an amendment the purpose of which 
was to give powers to the Civil Court to question the accuracy of the estimate of the 
increased outturn of agricultural produce after its acceptance by the Local Govern- 
ment. Such powers are denied to the Court in the bill. 

Moving the amendment hfr. Roy Chowdury said that in the day to day working of 
the Act over-zealous subordinate -officers of the Government m'ight commit errors 
which need be rectified. The remedy provided in the Bill was that persons so aggiuev- 
ed might appeal to the Commissioner of the Division or to the Board of Revenue. 
Timt was seldom practicable. He contended that the doors of justice should not be 
oiosecl upon them. 

Replying Mr. E, P. V. Toimend said that sufficient safeguards had been provided 
in the bill" Provision had been made in the bill for filing objections and for their 
being scrutinised by the Board of Revenue. The Board of Revenue had been vested 
with the f^o-wer to accept or reject any estimate. Ample safeguards had been provided 
at the outset so that there might not be any injustice done to anybody. The e-ffect of 
the acceptance of the amendment by the House would be that anyone and everyone 
would be able to come up to the civil court and question the validity of any and 
every Government decision. Tiiere w^ould be no end to litigation and a considerable 
amount of public money would be wasted for nothing. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 24 voting for and 55 against it. 

After tlie House had accepted clauses 6 and 7 and come to the consideration of 
clause 8 of the bill which dealt with the maximum limit and incidence of improve- 
ment levy on agricultural lands, the Hon’ble Member moved : 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any other Act, the improvement lew shall, 
as regards agricultural lands within any notified area, be imposed at such rate or rates 
as the Local Government, may by notification, from time to time declare, and different 
rates may be so declared for classes of land of different descriptions or bavins 
difierent advantages : ^ 

^ Provided that any rate so fixed shall not exceed one-lialf of the estimated net 
mcreaso, resulting from the improvement work, in the profits or one-half of the net 
value of the estimated increase in out-turn. 

^ ^^^P^'ovement levy shall he payable by the occupiers of such lands within the 
notnied area. 

• the above amendment the HoteUe Member said that the fundamental prin- 

Kol • H’i until and unless there had been 

increase m outturn as a result of the improvements made. So in accordance ■with 
mFovement levy could be imposed on non-agrieultural lands unless 
r a x i reaped a benefit from them. The second 

+1 .T*® imposed and realised on the first transaction 

of such lands, that is to say, when the o'wner of such a land sells it or lets it out to 
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somebody and makes a profit thereby, ^ The Government found that if they stuck to 
these two principles it -would be practically impossible for them to realise any money 
from the imposition of improvement levy. It was for this reason that they deeide'd 
to exoludo non-agricultural lands from the operation of the Act. It ivas not possible 
for the Government in the present state of their finances to launch any big schemes 
of iinprovement if they found that they would be debarred from getting money out 
of these under takings. Some of the _ schemes undertaken by the Government might be 
successful, while others might be failures. It was necessary under the ciroumstanoes 
that Government should be able to recoup a part of the expenditure, at least, to make 
up for losses sustained from failure of some of their projects. There was much to 
do for the improvement of the purpose, but there w^as no money with the Government, 

Sib. AUGUST A number of amendments were moved to-day by different members 
making various suggestions as regards the amount of levy. 

Mr. Tamixuddm Khan for instance moved that in place of one-half the levy should 
be one-third. Mr. Kishori Mohan Ghoudhury moved that it should be fixed at one-fifth. 

Mr. Munindra Deh Rai Mahasai moved that the rate should in no case exceed one 
rupee and four annas per acre of land. 

Mr. Aldus Samad moved that the rate fixed should in no case exceed the rent 
payable for the lands for which the levy was to be imposed. 

Mr. Khetter Mohan Ray by an amendment sought to provide that improvement 
levy should not be charged in any notified area for any particular year if the crops 
had been damaged by fl.ood, or draught or insects or by any other causes so as to 
leave no increased profits to the occupiers of lands in such" an area. 

Eeplying the Eon' hie Member said that it was absolutely essential for the successful 
operation of the Act, if the House really desired the development of the decadant areas, 
that it should accept his amendment. A wide margin of 50 per cent was necessary to 
malce up for losses resulting from the miscarriage of certain schemes. If they fixed 
the maximum at one-third it might happen that the losses from unsuccessful schemes 
■would not be made up and after a time Government might be compelled to give up all 
their projects of development for the simple reason that Government could not make 
them a perpetual burden on the provincial exchequer, Fifty per cent was a safety 
margin. If after the completion of any scheme it was found that it paid and that 
thirty-three and one-third per cent was enough for maintenance purposes and was 
leaving a margin for the capital expenditime, there was no reason why the levy should 
not he reduced -to that figure. All the hopes that prompted the Government to come 
forward -with this bill would be frustrated if the Council could not trust the Govern- 
ment and the legislature of the future. In the operation of this Act lay the future of 
the province. 

The amendments were put to vote one by one and lost. Division was demanded on 
Mr. Tamiziiddin Khan's amendment wdiicirwas lost by 63 to 33 votes. 

The amendment of the Hon’ble Member \vas carried. 

The Eon'ble Member then moved that after clause 8 the following he inserted, 
namely, 

“In the case of any land, the amount of improvement levy realised for any year— 

“(a) in respect of the Bakreswar Canal shall not exceed four rupees eight annas per 
acre *, (b) in respect of the Damodar Canal and the Eden Canal shall not exceed nve 
rupees eight annas per acre. 

“Provided that in the case of any land which was irrigated from the Eden Canal in 
any year during the ten years prior to the first day of April 1935 such amount shall 
not exceed three rupess eight annas per acre. 

The amendment was carried wuthout opposition. 

The Eon'ble Member then moved another amendment relating to the imposition 
of additional levy in certain circumstances to which an amendment was moved by Mr. 
N. K. Basu. 

9t!3. AUGUST As many as 15 clauses were disposed of in quick succession 
to-day. This was possible for t\vo reasons, firstly because the majority of amend- 
ments standing in the name of various speakers were not moved, and secondly 
because a number of clauses were omitted at the instance of the Hon’ble Member from 
the body of the bill. With the clauses being omitted, the amendments relating to 
those clauses automatically fell. The clauses so omitted were 9 (with its complements) 
11 A and 16 A,. 
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The following amendments, all moved by the Eon'ble Member, were carried: 

8 A (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in sec 8 or sec 8 1-A if in any noti- 
fied area any imculturable waste, swamp or sand has, as a result of an improvement 
work, hceomo cultiirable land, and such land is thereafter settled w;ith any tenant, the 
person who settles the land shall be liable to pay, in one sum» an improvement levy of 
such amount as may be fixed by the Collector, in accordance with rules ^ made under 
this Act after consfdering any objection that may be made in the prescribed manner 
by soch person. ^ 

(2) The amount fixed under sub-section (1) shall not exceed one-half of the differ- 
ence between , , . / 

(a) the amount which the Collector estimates to be the usual salami at the time of 
tho settlement for a like area of land of a similar description, and with similar advan- 
tages, in the vicinity and 

(b) the amount which the Collector estimates to have been the usual salami ^before 
the commencement of the improvement work for a like area of land in the vicinity, 
similar in its description and its advantages to the land as it -was at that time. 

Such levy shall be additional to levy payable under sec. 8 by tho occupier of 
the land. 

(The above amendment is to replace clause 8A of the bill) 


8B “When in respect of any improvement wmi’k 

(a) the capital cost of such work including the cost of any extensions, improvements 
or modifications of the work (b) the interest charges on such capital cost (c) any 
working loss in any year or years, (d) the interest on such loss, as determined by the 
Local Government have been recovered in full out of the proceeds of the improvement 
levy, by such annual allocations as may be prescribed, the amount of the improvement 
levy to b(3 realised for each year in respect of such work shall thereafter be reduced 
to such a sum as tlie Bengar Legislative Council may by a resolution recommend. 

Provided that in respect of the Lamodar, Eden and" Bakreswar canals such sum 
shall not exceed the amount required to meet the cost, as determined by the Local 
Oovemment, of maintenance and supervision of the improvement work and of collection 
of the improvement levy. 

(Jn tlie above ameud'ment the expression “working class” means the sum by which 
the proceeds of tho improvement levy in any year or years fall short of the amount 
necessary to meet (1) the charge under clauses (a) and"(b) and (2) the cost, as deter- 
mined by the Local Ooveniment, of maintenance supervision of the improvement work 
and of colleotion of the improvement levy.) 

(ID) Tho Collector sliall, from time to time, prepare and publish in the prescribed 
form and manner for a notified area or any part thereof— (a) a statement in respect, of 
agricultural lands and (b) a statement in respect of lands not used for agricultural 
mirposos, showing (I) the name of every person who is liable to pay the improvement 
levy in respect of any land in such area or part, and (2) the amount of improvement 
levy to be paid by cacli siicli person annually or otherwise, in respect of such land. 

(Tho above amendment is to be substituted for clause 1() of the bill). 


Of the amendments mentioned above, the first one was pressed to a division and 
lost by 54 to 29 votes. 

In addition to the above, somo minor amendments relating to various clauses w^ere 
also moved by the Hon’hle Member and carried by the House. The House then 
adjourned till the 12tli. 


Uih. AUGUST The Council passed to-day the Bengal Development Bill without a 
division, \yhen the House resumed discussion of the Bill, a number of amendments 
was moved by the IJon. Member and carried. An amendment w^as moved by 
Mr. A, If J^asu tliat no improvement levy shall be paid by any person unless sufii- 
W'ater has been made available to him during tie prescribed period. 
Ihe Hon. Member opposed it and stated that throughout the Bill responsibility had 
jieen cast on Government to see that no injustice was done to the poor people and 
tliere was no reason why Government should not be believed in this respect as well. 
The amendment of Mr. Basu was lost by 46 votes to 26. 

deletion of the clause which stated that no 
suit snail lie in any civil court for compensation in respect of any injury, damage or 
improvement work or from anything done under this Act. Dr. 
« a preposterous clause and it was inconceivable that such 

a provision should find a place in a law in British India, 
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Sir Nazimuddin stated that it was no doubt true that power to grant compensa- 
tion would rest on Government but that Government would be of the people, for the 
people and by the people, and therefoi*e, there should not be any apprehension that 
injustice would be done on the poor people. Government did not want numerous civil 
suits as a sort of obstructive measures against improvement works. 

The amendment was lost. 

The following is an amendment moved by Sir Nazimuddin and carried 

Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885. when an 
improvement levy has been imposed in respect of any agricultural land-— 

(a) the rent payable for such land at the time of the imposition of the levy or 
fixed thereafter in accordance with the provisions of clause (b) shall not be enhanced 
on account of— 

(i) benefits derived from the construction of any improvement work, or 

(ii) an increase in the productive powers of the land due to fluvial action ; 

(b) if a settlement is made of such land with a tenant thereafter, the rate of rent 
at which such land is settled shall not exceed the average rate of money rent payable 
at the time of such settlement, by tenants of a similar description and with similar 
advantages in the vicinity, and any rent in excess of such rate shall not be recover- 
able : 

Provided that such average frate may he exceeded on the grounds specified in 
clause (b) or clauses (c) of section 30 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, by such 
amount as would be allowable in a suit for enhancement of rent under the said section 
if the land had been settled with a tenant at such average rate at the time of the 
imposition of the levy. 

A stipulation in any contract by which a tenant taking settlement of such land agrees 
• to pay any amount in excess of such rent, otherwise than as ‘salami’, shall not be 
binding on such tenant to the extent of such excess.” 

Delimitation OP Constituencies 

141!j. august The Council considered to-day the special motion of the Hon’ble 
Mr. i?. N, Reid relating to the delimitation of constituencies and had not come to its 
decision when the meeting adjourned. The special motion read as follows 

“The Council takes into, consideration the proposals of the Government of Bengal on 
the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Bengal 
Legislative Council under the Government of India Act, 1935 and the Report of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of Constituencies, iy33-34, and 
recommends that the proceedings be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee for 
their information.” 

Moving the above resolution, the Hon’ble Mr, Reid said that the purpose of the 
motion was to give the members of the Council an opportunity to discuss the proposals 
of Government on the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal legislature under 
the reformed Constitution. Government had given the widest publicity to the Memo- 
randum containing their proposals and invited public criticism. The public had freely 
responded to the invitation and the speaker was glad to say that many members of 
the House had also sent in their views. The criticisms would first be examined by 
the Provincial Advisory Committee and would ultimately find their way to the Com- 
mittee to be presided over by Sir Laurie Hammond. Government intended to forward 
the discussions on this motion in the Bengal Council as well as the written criticisms 
which had been so far received by them for use of the Hammond Committee. By 
this procedure the Delimitation Committee would be placed in possession of ample 
material on which to gauge public opinion on the proposals of provincial go^’-ernments. 

The Provincial Advisory Committee, the Hon’ble Member proceeded, which was 
practically a committee of this House, completed its work long before the New Consti- 
tution was passed, in March, 1933, but the basis on which it worked, namely, the 
White Paper combined with the Communal Award, remained substantially unchanged 
in the New Government of India Act, Some of the members of the House who are 
also members of the Advisory Committee might feel difficulty about expressing their 
views there as the Advisory Committee would soon be holding its sittings. But the 
Hon’ble Member did not think that there was any real need to feel any such reluc- 
tance inasmuch as the proceedings of the discussion would be forwarded to the Ham- 
mond Committee independently of and supplementary to the proceedings of the 
Advisory Committee, 
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Proceeding the Memher Hoifble reminded the House that they were not discussing the 
Communal Award. The Council had already devoted time and care to that question, 
but at this stage wo have to accept the allocation of s'eats as prescribed in the new 
constitution, and our purpose should be to see that the actual constituencies that are 
to be made are best devised to serve the interests of the electors. members 

will no doubt desire to speak/’ concluded the Hon’ble Member, “and I think it would 
be to the genera! advantage if members were to refrain from reopening those com- 
munal questions which have to be regarded as settled for the; time being in the New Act. 

Initiating the debate Mr. J. N, Basil deplored the injustice done to the city of 
Calcutta from which constituency two seats had been taken away. Six seats had been 
allocated to Calcutta since 1921, ‘but the present proposals of Government were doing 
to rob Calcutta of two of its seats. He did not like that either urban or rural consti- 
tuencies should be deprived of the seats which had been alloted to them in favour of 
Calcutta but suggested that the number of the additional seats should be revised for 
the purpose. liegarding the representation of women, Mr. Basu said that women 
should be returned by the joint constituencies of men and women. 

Rai Bahadur Keshah Chandra Banerjee strongly deprecated the proposal to give 
one seat to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce. The Rai Bahadur said he had looked 
in vain for an instance in the constitutional history of any part of the globe where a 
majority community had been given weightage and reservation of seats as proposed 
in the Award. He was all the more amazed to find that not satisfied with that arrange- 
ment Government proposed to allot one more seat to the majority community from a 
special constituency in contravention of all sacred cannons of political science. In all 
the commercial associations such as the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Moslems were fairly represented. 

Dr, Naresh Chandra Sen- Gupta said that looking at the scheme of the Constitution 
now finally worked out it was easy to see at a glance that while every class or com- 
munity would look up to the great intelligentsia of Bengal who had made India what 
she was to-day, who had by their unremitted endeavours for about a century succeed- 
ed in welding a medley of warring nations and communities into one Indian nation, 
who had shown the most wonderfiil aptitude for absorbing the latest in the thoughts 
of the world and maldng not inconsiderable contributions to the literature, science and 
art of the world and who incidentally had made themselves a nuisance to the Govern- 
ment by their insistence on becoming a free nation,— this intelligentsia was made an 
an oatcaste and a pariah who would have no chance of having a voice in the working 
of the Constitution. 

“Bir, I am bold to say,” proceeded the speaker, “that in the constitution now 
framed and finally worked out by the Delimitation Committee, these men Hindus, 
Maliommedans and Christians alike, who have created and maintained the politic al- 
mindedriess of tho people, will be nowhere. You may take it that the 111 rural 
Maliommedan seats and the one hillman seat, the thirty seats for the depressed 
classes, not to speak of the 25 European seats, will not be available to the politically 
minded nationalists. Hindus and Maliommedans, and tho situation will probably b*e 
'VYors^e. 

Sir, I refuse to believe that this is an accidental consequence of an honest desire 
to provide adequate representation for all classes. It is the result of a deliberate 
policy, ^ most industriously worked out by the present British Government whose 
object is not reforms, nor representative government, but to make it impossible for 
nationalist India to have a foothold ^ at tho Councils of tho Empire. This means that 
the political progress of Bengal will be regarded and possibly come to a deadstop 
for years to come\ It memis that the classes to whom politics has been so far a 
matter of indifference will have to learn by years of endeavour before Indian 
nationalism again disturbs the tranquillity of the British Raj. But I am sure even 
this device will not answer for all time. The message of nationalism will go forth and 
very soon permeate the lives of the very classes whom the Government have thought 
fit to advance, m the confidence in their baclcwardness, and a day will come, sooner 
rather than later, when the trumpet voice ot nationalism will be heard from 
the many mouths of the monster which has been thrust upon us and then the demands 
ox the people will be far more difficult to resist than the Government finds now. 

confidence in the nitimate good sense and the solid 
eoiintrymen, Hmdu^ Moslems and Christians, rich, poor and middie- 
labourers alike, I shall yet look forward for a brilliant future for 
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Maulvi Nauser Ali admitted that great injustice had been done to Bengal by the 
division of the people into watertight compartments on artificial principles. It was" not 
deliberately done with a sinister motive by the British Government. There was no 
gainsaying the fact that the people of Bengal were mainly responsible for it. They 
had brought it upon themselves by their failure to arrive at an amicable settlement of 
the communal problem. The demand for separate electorate by Moslems in Bengal 
where they formed a majority was an admission of their inferiority and he failed to 
understand their logic. 

^ ISth. AUGUST The proposals . of the Government came in for trenchant 
criticism at times to-day and the monster of communalism raised its head now and again, 
unawares ofentimes, in spite of the ruling of the Chair and the warning given at the 
outset by the Hon’ble Member that the members should not think they were dis- 
cussing the Communal A.ward. 

Speaking on the motion Khan. Bahadur Abdul Momin said that distribution of 
seats had to be made in water-tight compartments on the basis of the Communal 
Award which itself had not satisfied all. In addition to that the powers of the 
Advisory Committee were ^ limited. It was natural under the circumstances that the 
distribution could not satisfy all. But that the recommendations of the Committee 
had been satisfactory would be evident from the fact that the Government had seen 
their way to accept them. Replying to tho objection taken by certain members in 
regard to the representation granted to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce, the . 
Khan Bahadur said that the Chamber occupied a unique and distinct position 
in the realm of trade and commerce of the country. In the export side 
the Chamber represented over 70 percent, of the trade of the province, of the 
jute bag trade 71 per cent., of the cow and buffalo skin trade about 90 per cent. 
Replying to the criticism that the Moslem Chamber of Commerce 

was a newly formed organisation, the speaker said that it had come 
into being long before the Government of India Act was passed. It ceased to function 
for a time but came into existence again. But supposing that this Chamber was 
created only recently that did not justify, according to the Khan Bahadur, the criticism 
that it ought not to have been given a seat in the future legislature. 

Mr. M. K. Basu said that he differed from those who said that there should be no 
distinction in the matter of representation between urban and rural population. He 
thought that if it was found necessary to give certain weightage to the urban popula- 
tion in any particular area, it should be given. That was the view taken by the Simon 
Commission and by the Government of Bengal in their memorandum to the Simon 
Commission. 8o far as Bengal was concerned, most of the thinking, politically-minded 
population, both Hindus and Mahommedans, had congregated to the "towns. Proceeding 
Mr. Basu said it might be a tragedy or a comedy, but they had got to face facts. 
There was no denying that men of Imht and leading had congregated in towns. Coming 
to the consideration of the claim of the Moslem c'hamber of Commerce Mr. Basu said 
that he doubted the authenticity of the facts and figures given by the Khan Bahadur. 
Referring to the report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Mr. Basu 
said that in that committee no less a person than the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Axizul 
Huq was a member and the report of that committee was to the effect that so far as 
the trade and commerce of Bengal was concerned, the interests of the Moslem commu- 
nity were inconsiderable. 

. "in course of his speech on the motion Mr, An7ist7'ong stressed the importance 
of the coal industry of Bengal and proposed that the Indian Mining Federation which 
was a purely Indian Institution should be given one seat in the future legislature. 
The Indiau Mining Association which was not purely Indian in constitution bad been 

f iven one seat. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce had got two seats and 
,8 suggested that it should forego one of its seats in favour of the Mining Federation. 

Mr. P. Barter je.e endorsed the view of Br. N, C. Sen- Gupta that the underlying 
policy of the Government in coming up with such proposals was to shut out the poli- 
tically minded Indians, the nationalists. He maintained that care had been also taken 
to shut out genuine labour organisations. 

Mr, Abdus Samad said that the main argument advanced in favour of separate 
electorate was that the majority of the^ Moslem community demanded it How could 
anyone determine it ? "W'as any plebiscite taken ? It was a mere assertion not based 
on fact. 

Mr. Buhrawardy challenged the statement. 

18 ■ , 
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Mr Samad : I persist in my statement. It was a mere assertion, not fact. Let the 
Comiimnai Award be withdrawn and tlien take a plebiscite. / , , .r n i 

Even assuming that the majority of Moslems demanded it, proceeded M.r. bamacl, 
the fact remained that the Hindus, Sikhs and Indian Christians, to^ a anan, were 
opposed to it. These oommunities formed about four-fifths of the population, but with- 
out listening *to their demand Government listened to the demand of this hiiicrosoopio’ 
community of Moslems, not in the latter’s interests but in their own ^ interests. He 
reminded his Moslem friends that without the co-operation of the Hindus who were 
miioii superior to them in the matter of education and in other ways the Mahommedans 
could never hope to rise, .. . -rr- , 

Speaking on the motion Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee emphasised the necessity of Hindus 
and Mahommedans forgetting to think in terms of their religion alone, if they really 
wanted self-government it was necessary that they should rise above mutual hatred 
and learn to love each other. He exhorted his brother members, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, to get rid of this bad venomous habit of trying to make out oases 
against each other. 

Rural Uplift in bekgal 

The Bon'ble Sir John Woodhead then moved the following special motion 


^This Council recommends to the Government that the sum of Rs, 16 lakhs allocated 
by the Government of India for expenditure in Bengal out of the grant voted by the 
Indian Legislative Assembly for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift be devoted* for 
the establishment of seed, paddy and corn demonstration centres, the improvement of 
cattle, the improvement of poultry, propaganda ^ work in the districts, the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapore district, the improved 
marketing of jute and paddy, the establishment of spinning and weaving demonstra- 
tion parties, the establishment of union board dispensaries and the improvement of 
w^ater-suppiies in rural areas, the introduction into selected secondary schools of 
agricultural and manual training and the provision of school playgrounds in rural 
areas, village playgrounds and village libraries and halls, grants-in-aid of the Boy 
Scout, Girl Guide and Brataohary movements, minor drainage flushing schemes in rural 
areas, improvements in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and discretionary grants to commis- 
sioners and district officers. 

Moving the above motion the Hon’ble Member said that a sum of one orore of 
rupees had been voted by the Legislative Assembly for rural uplift of Bengal and this 
sum had been set apart by the Hon’bie Finance Member for the purpose. The Bengal 
Government had come out with its scheme for expenditure of £s. 16 lakhs and sub- 
mitted it before the India Government. India Government had approved it and the 
motion was now placed before the House for its approval. A memorandum in connection 
with the scheme had been issued to the members for their enlightenment He reminded 
the House that the money ultimately spent on individual schemes might not tally 
with the figures as given in the memorandum which were merely estimates. 

Non-Official Bills 


16ih. august a number of non-official bills came up for consideration of the 
House to-day. They were The Estates Partition {Second Amendment) Bitl^ The CaB 
eutta Mu?ncipal {Amendment No. IT) Bill^ The Bengal Municipal {Amend?nent) Bill^ 
The Bengal h'erries (Amendment) and the Bengal Medical {Amendment) Bill, 

Of these the Bengal Aiedical {Ametulment) Bill moved by Mr. J. L. Banergee^ the 
Calcutta Mimkipai {Amendment No. 11) BUI moved by Mr. P. and the 

Bengal Ferries {Amendment) Bill moved by Moulvi Abdul Ha/drn^ attracted a certain 
amount of discussion. Ail the three bills were moved by the respective movers for 
reference to select committees. ■ 


Benoal Medical Amendseent Bill 

. Mr. .J. L. Banerfee's^ Bill proposed that those medical practitioners who had, in some 
institution not recognised by the Government, undergone a proper course of 
trammg, had been practising medicine before 1914 when the Bengal Medical Act was 
passed, should be given the privilege of registration. The speaker contended that 
gmfiar provisions hacl been made in the Medical Act of different provinces, e. g., 
mm^y, the Pumab, the United Provinces, Burma etc. There was a similar provision 
also m the Bmghsii Act. there the privilege of registration had been extended to 
those who practised medicine from before 1858. 
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Opposing tile Hon’ble Mr. J?. K Beid said that since the passing of the Act in 
1914, Go^^eniment had pronded for an examination of those doctors by the State 
Medical Faculty to qualify for registration and this transitory provision remained in 
force till 1919. It could not therefore be said that ■ ample opportunities had not been 
given to those doctors to qualify themselves as registered medical practitioners. It 
seemed scarcely reasonable to come out with a proposal of the land 21 years after the 
Act was passed. Besides the public had a right to protection from the hands of 
ignorant medical practitioners and registration served a very useful purpose, namely, 
it offered the public an opportunity to know who were qualified medical practitioners, 
and who were not. 

The bill was lost though supported by non-official European members by 41 to 

■■■SB'vVotes.".'" : 

C^cuTTA Municipal {Amend. No. II) Bill 

The object of Mr. P. BanerjWs bill was to do away with plural constituencies and 
to allot ten seats for labour in the Calcutta Corporation of which one should go to 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate. Moving the bill Mr. Baiierji deplored that the claim of 
labour should be so ruthlessly ignored as regards representation in the Calcutta Cor- 
poration. Ill Bombay Corporation labour was much better represented. 

Replying the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy said that it would certainly 
have been an ideal state of affairs if plural constituencies could have been dispensed 
with altogether. But one had got to consider the question with reference to facts. 
The first and foremost difficulty would be as to how to accommodate the Mahommedan 
members. The matter was considered only two years ago by a select committee. It 
was too early to move in the line suggested by Mr\ Banerji. 

Replying to Mr. Banerji’s second contention that more seats should be provided for 
labour, the Hon’ble Minister said that Government appointed a number ox councillors 
of whom two "were representatives of labour. It could not therefore be said that 
labour was unrepresented in the Calcutta Corporation. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment there was no justification for allotting as many as ten seats for labour, la 
Bombay, where labour was perhaps much more ‘organised, only four seats had beea 
allotted to labour. As regards the Bengal Bus vSyndicate, it was not yet a sufficiently 
important organisation to be given one seat in the Corporation. The motion was lost, 

BenCtAl Feueies Amend. Bill 

The object of the Bengal Ferric f( (Auiendment) Bill was to fix the maximum limit 
to the period to which a'^ferry should be leased. In the opinion of the mover a term 
not exceeding three years would be best suited to the legitimate interests of the 
District Boards and ferry farmers alike. 

Moving for the reference of the bill to a select committee Moulvi Abdul Halcim 
said that in some places, e. g., in Mymensingh, ferries were leased out to farmers for 
as many as 15 years. This sort of" arrangement was most objectionable inasmuch as 
it often led to ‘exaction and exploitation of ignorant passengers. It also affected 
adversely the finances of the district boards often. 

Opposing the motion for reference the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy said 
that in his opinion the short term lease was more likely to help exploitation. Besides 
there was divergence of opinion among district boards in the matter. Ordinarily lease 
was granted for three years only. It was left to the discretion of the district boards 
to extend the term in some cases. There was no reason why Government should seek 
to deprive the district boards of tbeir discretionary powers. If there was corruption, 
which the Hon'ble Minister very much doubted, he did not think that it could be 
removed by the remedy snggested'by the mover. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was pressed to a division 
and lost by 58 to 18 votes. 

Benual Municipal Amendmeni Bill 

Bai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Las moved for reference of the Bengal Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Boy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public . opinion thereon till December 31, 1935 and 
stated in this connection that the Government proposed to introduce a bill in the next 
session of the Council embodving some of the proposals made by the mover m this 
hill. The amendment of the Hon’ble Minister was carried. 
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Bengal Ea.gs CotmsE Betting Bill 

i0tls. AUGUST Tlie Couacil disposed of a number of non-official bills to-day of 
"wbicli a certain amount of discussion centred round the Bengal Race Course Betting Bill 
moved by Mr. F, Banerji. ^ ^ .. j, i \ > 

In moving for reference of the bill to a Select Committee Mr. Banerji said that his 
object for bringing in the bill was to provide a machinery for effectively controlling 
gambling existing in race courses and also for introducing dog racing in the province. 
This is no argument that dog racing did not exist in an organised form of 
sport in this province. Besides dog racing was in vogue iu England. He 
contended that while rich people indulged iu horse racing there was no reason why 
poor people should be deprived of taking part in dog racing which w^as^ certainly a less 
costly pastime. Under the circumstances he suggested that dog racing and gambling 
thereon should be legalised. , . i 

Mr. A, R, R Lockhart by way of au amendment moved that the bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon till 1st October 1935. He said that he had every 
sympathy with the general principles underlying the bill but he was in favour of 
ciroLilatioii so as to be fortified by the strength of public opiniou. 

Opposing the motion for reference as well as the amendment for circulation the 
Hon'bU Mr, B, N. Reid said that as regards introduction of dog racing in Bengal he 
would not be wrong if he were to say that most of the public opinion in the province 
would be on the side of the Government for not giving facilities for a new and un- 
desirable sport like dog racing. Government did not think that they should offer any 
facilities for a sport like this In this connection the Hon’ble Member quoted the opinion 
of the Royal Commission on betting in England which said that the spread of dog 
racing had a very bad social effect in the neighbourhood in which it was introduced, 
that while horse racing was confined only to industrial areas, dog racing reached the 
very doors of industrial workers and as a result they indulged in dog racing not every 
week, but every night. Under the circumstances he asked the House to consider 
whether it would be proper to introdnce a legislation of the kind. 

As regards horse racing the Hon’ble Member contended, that it was placed on a scien- 
tific footing and did not require re-organisation as proposed by Mr. Banerji. So far as the 
controlling of affairs in the race course was conoerued, Government had enough powers 
under section 1 of the Bengal Public Gambling Act, and the Hon’ble Member did not 
think that they stood in need of more powers being given to them. Besides, control 
within the race coarse was entrusted in the hands of various clubs which were very res- 
pectable organisations. In opposing the circulation motion the Hon’ble Member said 
that very little would be gained by circulating the bill for eliciting public opinion on 
the academic question as to the desirability or otherwise of introducing dog racing in 
Bengal 

Mr. Lockhart's amendment for circulation was pressed to a division and lost by 46 
votes to 16. Mr. Banerjee’s motion for reference of the bill to a Select Committee was 
lost without a division. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr._ Narendra Kumar Basu then introduced the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
the object of which was to put an end to the present system of appointment of prin- 
cipal officers in the Corpoi'ation by extending their term of office. 

The Hon’ble 6ir Beioy Prosad Siugh Boy by way of an amendment moved that 
circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till the 1st of November, 
iJoD. In doing so the Hon’ble Minister said that without consulting the Corporation 
it would not be right for Government to proceed in the matter. 

Mr, Basu accepted the amendment of the Hon’ble Minister. 

License Eee FOR Trade 

Dr, Naresh Chandra next moved the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 

Bill for consideration of the House. 

Dr, Sen Gupta said that the object of his bill was to remove certain anomalies 
obtaining in the Corporation as regards the license fees for trade and profession. 

The Hon’bie Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy proposed circulation of the bill on the 
ground that it would not be proper for the Government to proceed in the matter 
without consulting the Corporation whose finances would be effected by the proposed 
legislation. 

Br. Sen Gupta accepted the amendment , of the Hon’ble Minister. 
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Benga-l MmcipAL Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill moved bvMr. P. Banerjee for consideration 
of the House was negatived and the proposal of the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh 
Roy for circulation of the bill till 1st. December, 1935 was carried. 

The Bengal Tenancy [Amendment) Bill of Mr, P. Banerjee which sought to 
further amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 was also lost without division. 

Rueal Uplift in Bengal 

22n<l. AUGUST By 56 votes to 29 the Council rejected the amendment of Mr. 

L. Baneryee recommending to the Government that Rs. 16 lakhs allocated by the 
Government of India for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift in Bengal be devoted 
exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs of the locality for 
rural uplift on condition that preference be always given to water supply. The debate 
arose on the special motion of the Hon’ble Sir John iVondhead on the 15th. August who 
proposed that the amount be devoted to 13 subjects including one for the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapiir district. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee'' s amendment ran thus: 

“This Council recommends to Government that instead of frittering away the money 
available for the purpose of rural uplift upon a dozen schemes of varying degrees of 
utility Rs. 16 lakhs be distributed among the different districts of the province upon a 
combined basis of area, population and local needs and that the sum allotted to each 
district be devoted exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs 
of the locality for rural uplift, the said needs to be determined by the Government in 
consultation with the local self-governing bodies of the district, on condition that per- 
ferenoe should always be given to water supply.” 

After the amendment of Mr. Banerjee was "negatived, Moulvi Majid Baksh enquired 
as to the fate of the original special motion. The President replied that the motion was 
^talked out.” 

Fon-oflioial members urged that the major portion of the money should be spent for 
improvement of rural water supply. Mr. N. fC. Basu criticised the provision of Rs. 
82,000 which was estimated to cover the working of the scheme of establishing a rural 
broadcasting service in Midnapur for two years and stated that they knew what kind 
of propaganda talk was necessary for the people of that district according to Govern- 
ment. Propaganda necessary for those people would be talk on political subjects. 
With regard to the provision of discretionary gi'ants to Commissioners and district 
officers, amounting to Rs, 2,17,800, the speaker stated that probably some of the money 
would be spent for “terrorist hunting department ” It appeared to him, proceeded Mr. 
Basu, that perhaps the^Hon’ble Finance Member was not taking the House seriously in 
bringing up the resolution. If the debate had any reality about it, which the speaker 
very much doubted, because it had already been 'said by" the Hon’ble Member that the 
distribution and allocation of grants had been sanctioned by the Government of India, if 
that was really the case, he would submit that 6 only out of the 13 items could be 
said to be made to help the economic uplift of the rural population. Rural uplift con- 
noted that people should live and then they should be lifted up. It was absolutely 
necessary that people should be given opportunity to live and it was well-known that 
the essential condition for it was the provision of good drinking water which was not 
available now. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq^ on behalf of the Education Department, justified the 
provision made in the Government scheme for educational uplift of the people. 
He asked the House to remember that education was an aspect which should not be 
forgotten in connection with the question of village uplift problem. 

Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy^ Minister in charge of Local Self-Government, justified 
the two schemes put forward on behalf of the Government, He added that with re- 
gard to the question of water supply there was overwhelming opinion in its favour 
and he did not feel called upon to deal with it. 

Mr. W. ff. Thompson^ leader of the European group, said that if an impr ession was 
to be made it was surely much better to concentrate on one object by which something 
. could really be done. But this was not a question of spending 16 lakhs only. This 
was just a beginning. He thought Government was right in so allocating this mpney 
as would show to the people in how many different ways uplift could come even by disse- 
mination of ideas by broadcasting. He hoped that this beginning would go a long way 
to give a fillip to different subjects being undertaken which would be developed under 
the Few Constitution. 
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Mr. J. N. Basu said ttat having regard to the vast area to be dealt with and hav- 
ing regard to the needs of the people it was no use spending small sums of i^ioney on 
different objects. He suggested that Government should choose selected areas, tind out 
the most urgent needs of those places and undertake effect! ve measures to^ meet the 
same. In his opinion the broadcasting and the bratachari^ movement might sureiy 
wait for sometime till the people were freed from malaria, and other preventibie 
(iis©tis0s 

Replying to the debate Sir John. Woodhead pointed out that Government plan really 
contemplated spending the amount on 6 schemes. Government proposed to distribute the 
money according to the needs of the people ^ Certain items would be distributed more 
or less throughout the provinoe, while certain other items would be limited to certain 
districts. He hoped the House "would agree with him that the objects Government had 
selected were really in the interest of the^ people. Be agreed that it would not be 
wise to spend the entire money on one particular project, fie realised the impoJtance 
of water supply and maintained that they had favoured water supply to a considp'- 
able extent in their own scheme. "With regard to discretionary grants he said that 
such grants w^ere often given by commissioners and district ofhcers to schemes^ in 
connection with rural water supply. He also assured the House, in the Union 
Boards where dispensaries could not be established, the money could be spent on 
water supply schemes. 

Supporting Mr. Banerjee’s amendment Mr. Santi Skekhareswar Roy said that if 
the Government meant really to tackle all the problems adumbrated by them it would 
require much more money than they proposed spending. He thought that the thing 
which could do the greatest good to "the country with the money that was available 
was the making of suitable arrangements for the supply of good drinking water in 
the countryside. 

Mr. B/'Q, OkaHerjee suggested that the entire amount should be devoted for the 
installation of tube wells in the villages of Bengal. If his suggestion was accepted 
that was bound to make an impression and at one stroke Government would be more 
popular than it had been for the last ten years. 

Nnwab Miissaranff Hossaiii was of opinion that the amount should be spent for the 
supply of good drinking water and for the eradication of malaria in areas which 
were much infested with this disease. 

The amendment was lost by 56 votes to 29 and the original motion was talked out. 

23rdi. AUGUST After transacting Government business with regad to grants, the 
House passed onto the consideration of Government bills to-day. Two bills namely, the 
Bengal Village Self-Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill and the Bengal, Agra and 
Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill were passed and the Bengal Public 
Security (Extending) Bill, was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

Village Sele-Govt. Bill 

The object of the first bill was to remove the anomalous position brought about by 
the passing of the Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Act which came into 
force on July 4, 1934, relating to the formation of union boards. 

Bengal Public vSecubitt Bill 

The Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill of 1935 was introduced by Mr. R, N, 
the Home Member. 

The Bengal Public Security Act of 1932 lapses on December 21, next. The Act was 
passed to confer special powders on the Government to enable it in the case of emer- 
gency to combat activities subversive of law and order or prejudicial to the public 
security for the suppression of which the ordinary powers of Government were in- 
adequate. That such activities might recur was by no means impossible and the Gov- 
ernment was of opinion that it ought in common prudence not to follow the preventive 
powers conferred by the Act to lapse. It was therefore proposed to extend the 
period of the Act by a term of five years. 

In moving that the Public Security Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon till January 1. 1936, Mr. Emdadul Haque said that if the Government really 
wanted to put an end to subversive movements, they should go to the root cause of 
pubiio disoontent. In his opinion the root cause of public discontent lay in the wide- 
spread memployment of educated youths of the province. Unless and until they 
could solve that problem there was no ohanee of Government being successful in 
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stamping out these subversive movements. These movements might remain suppressed 
for a time but he reminded the Government that suppression was not annihilation. 
The Bill proposed to give large powers in the hands of district officers which the 
speaker strongly objected to, because, in his opinion, they were not of 'judicial 
temperament,’ they were rather men of 'military temperament.’ 

The Hoa’ble Mr, Reid opposed the amendment. 

Mr. P, Bamr]i then moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
till October 31, 1936. 

Supporting Mr. Banerji’s amendment Dr. Narendra Nath Seii-Gupta said that the 
bill had been in operation for three years at least in some areas in Bengal and it 
could naturally be expected that people of those areas might have something to say 
as regards the operation of this bill. They could very well be asked to express their 
opinion on the matter. The Hon’ble Member was not speaking out his mind, 
mocceded Dr. Ben Gupta, when he moved his bill for coiiskleratioii of the 
Souse. What was at the back of his mind was that public opinion did not matter. 
Indeed he did not care a jot for it. The speaker was against circulation of the 
bill because he was opposed to the bill, lock, stock and barrel By these repressive 
legislation after legislation, freedom of the people was being taken away and the 
liberties of the people were being undully interfered with. The Hon’bie Member 
said that the bill had been a great success and in the same breath he said that its 
operation had been extended only to a few limited areas. 

Dwelling on the large number of repressive acts aud ordinances passed by Govern- 
ment in recent years, Dr. Sen Gupta said that the Acts for the suppression of terrorism 
and other Acts resembled one another so closely that it was difficult to distinguish 
between one Act from the other as regards the operation, but there was one thing 
common among them all in that they all aimed at taking away the freedom of the 
people. The only justification for extending the term of the bill was that the Govern- 
ment wanted to retain the powers that had been given them. They were unwilling to 
part with those powers. Dwelling on the achievement of the Public Security Act Dr. 
Sen Gupta said that as a result of the operation of the Act the political existence of 
Midnapur had been swept out. This object had been achieved causing untold suffering to 
the people. He submitted that there never was any necessity of the Public Security 
Act, there never was any necessity for the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
other such repressive legislation. 

Intervening in the debate the Hon'ble Mr, Reid said that it was the bounden duty 
of the Government to hand over the machinery in a good running order and with this 
necessary apparatus. Government considered it necessary to have these powers in 
existence in case they were wanted and it was both wise and fair to furnish those 
who would administer the new constitution with weapons with which they could deal, 
if necessary, with these kinds of subversive movements, from which the" country had 
suffered during the last civil disobedience time and which unfortunately there was no 
reason to suppose they would not possibly suffer from again. The duration of the bill 
was for five years, that is to say, the life of the Act was intended to be extended up 
to December 31, 1940. By that date those who would work the new constitution 
would be in a position to know their minds as to whether they would like to keep the 
Act in force or to repeal it, or perhaps to replace it with more drastic powers. In 
his opinion it would be dangerous to have too short a period. The new Constitution 
would come, the new machinery would just be installed and it would not be fair to 
ask the future Government too early in their career to consider whether they should 
scrap or maintain what this Government regarded as essential part of the machinery. 

This Act, the Home Member continued, had been put in force only in three places 
in certain parts of Midnapur and Hooghly, and it was extended for a" sliort period and 
very soon removed in certain areas at the time when it was proposed to hold the 
session of the Congress in Calcutta. It had not been extended in other places. The 
fact that the Act had been little used, he maintained, was no proof that it was use- 
less. Government could claim for not using the Act more widely than they had 
which showed that Government did not take the opportunity of recklessly using the 
powers they had. It was on the ground of common prudence that Government had 
brought this bill. Circulation of the bill was of no use, as it contained no new provi- 
sions, but only extended the existing provisions. Judged by the past experience there 
was no reason to suppose that the powers would be missed. 

The amendment was under discussion when the House adjourned till the 26th, 
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26fcb- AUGUST The Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill was passed in the Coun- 
cil to- day without a division. Mr. Reid on behalf of Government accepted the amendment 
of Moulvi Abdus Sainad limiting the life of the bill to three years up to December 31,1938 
instead of five years as proposed in the bill. The amendment was carried. Following 
this the other two non-official amendments which also sought to reduce the period 
of operation of the Act were withdrawn and the bill was passed into law. 

An amendment of Mr. P. Banerjee which suggested oirciilatiou of the bill for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by October 31, 1935 was lost by 58 votes to 17. A 
few members did not participate in the voting among whom were Messrs. J, N, Basu. 
S, M. Bose^ Ananda t^ohan Foddar and Dr. Haridhone Dutt. Another non-official 
amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before January 1, next 
was also lost. 

When discussion was resumed on the amendment for circulation of the bill, Mr. 
Shyma Fromd Mukherjee supporting the amendment said that he did not think that 
there could be anyone in this House or outside to congratulate the Government on 
their attempt to introduce tne present bill for the purpose of extending the life 
of the Public Security Act. There were sufficient materials before them which would 
justify their characterising this particular measure aud the decision of Government 
to introduce it at this time as unwise, unfair and unjust. There was no one in 
this House, proceeded the speaker, who could deny that this was an extra- 
ordinary measure like the many other repressive measures which had been placed on 
the statute book. There could be no difference of opinion on that matter. It wms a 
measure which was calculated to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the subjects 
in regard to certain fundamental matters. It was necessary for them to recall at this 
stage the circumstances under which the bill was introduced in 1983 and briefly sum- 
marise the history of this legislation. When the civil disobedience movement reached 
its zenith the Governor General passed several Ordinances one of which related more 
to the civil disobedience movement. In 1932 one of such ordinances elapsed and, as the 
speaker believed, under the provision of the law it was not open to the Governor 
General or any other authority to continue the life of the ordinance, that in 1932 the 
late Sir William Prentice, Home Member of the Government of Bengal, came before 
the House with the Public Security Bill which embodied several of the provisions of 
the Ordinance which was due to elapse. 

There were certain matters in this connection, Mr. Mukherjea emphasised, which 
must be borne in mind while discussing the motion before them. In the first place the 
House should remember that it was made clear by the late Home Member in his state- 
ment of objects and reasons that these special powers were necessary because there was 
the possibility that activities in furtherance of the movement known as the 
civil disobedience movement would continue, or that other such subversive 
movements might in the future arise. This point was made clearer when Sir 
William Prentice introduced the bill in the House in November 1932. He said 
on the occasion that the bill did not and was not intended to deal with ter- 
rorism, the movement with which it intended to deal was the civil dis- 
obedience movement. He asked the members of the House to disabuse their mind 
that in considering the motion before them they were not considering a measure for 
combating terrorism. They should therefore leave aside terrorism for the time being, 
and remember that the object was to fight the Indian National Congress and the 0 D. 
Movement principally. The point was made clearer still as the Home Member deve- 
loped his argument. He said that the Congress had issued its challenge to Govern- 
ment by calling the C. D. Movement and up to that time (November, 1932) that had 
been the clear policy of the Congress. The position had been forced upon them 
(Government) by the conduct of the Congress. There was no sign of the Congress 
calling off the U. D. Movement, ^ and so long as the Congress defied the Government 
the must be m possession of these special powers. Government had simply 
accepted the challenge. If the Congress withdrew the C. D. Movement Government 
would reconsider their position. Government could not consider the adoption of any 
other policy so long as the Congress persisted in the C. D, campaign. 

The speaker a so recalled that the Home Member then in charge of the bill 
M also indicated m one of his speeches that the objeet of the bill was not to fight 
Cml Disobedience Mopment alone but other subversive movements as well. As an 
illustration of the existence of such movements the Hon’ble Member had referred to a 
Albert Hafl where revolutionary leaflets had beeniSributed 
elapsed since ttea but they had heard nothing of that movement 
Without further materials before them, and unless Government could convince them 
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as to the existence of some such subversive movement, they could not accept the proposition 
that the circiiiatioii of the particular leadet fore-shadowed the coming of another 
great revolutionary movement, in this country. Unless the G-overnment could show 
that there existed to-day some movement like the Civil Disobedience Movement there 
could be no justification for the introduction of this bill. 

■Where was the 0. D. Movement to-day ? Mr. Reid had said that he would 
reconsider the situation if Mahatma Gandhi gave an indication or a gesture of good- 
will or if the C. D. Movement were withdrawn. The present-day declared policy of 
the Congress showed that the C. D. Movement had failed and a practical demonstration 
of that they were witnessing in the Legislative Assembly where the protagonists of 
the O. D, Movement were occupying the opposition beaches. Mr. Mukherjea did not 
think that they were adopting any method in the Assembly which might be described 
as unconstitutional. In these circumstances the speaker’ was constrained to say that 
the present policy of the Government in coming up with a hill of this nature was 
nothing short of a breach of faith. An nndertaking—though not exactly in so many 
words — but a definite undertaking none the less had been given that if"C. D. Move- 
ment* was withdrawn Government would recouside'r their position. The House had a 
right to demand as to how the Government had reconsidered their position. 

Proceeding Mr. Mukherjea referred to the statement of Mr. Reid that the provisions 
of tliis Act w'ouid not be applied unless the Government were satisfied that there were 
reasons which made the application of such powers incumbent upon them as also to 
his statement that the Act had only been extended to three places and said that the 
very fact that the Act had been in operation in only three places was the strongest 
argument in favour of the opposition that there was no' necessity for a bill of ibis nature. 
Such powers as were given under the Act could only he justified in emergencies 
which did not exist at present. 

Replying Mr. Reid said that the Act aimed at dealing not only with the situation 
that arose in 1932, hut similar situations that might arise in the future. It was pru- 
dent to anticipate troubles and difficulties and to provide against them. There was no 
harm in passing the bill. If no unpleasant situation arose in the future, and the 
future government did not think it necessary, they could repeal the Act. 

As stated the bill, as settled in OounoiJ, namely that it would be in force till 
December 31, 1938, was passed into law. 

Benoal Reliep op Indebtedness Bill 

27th. AUGUST The Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill was introduced in the 
Counoil to-day by Khwaja 8ir Nazimuddin, The Member in charge moved for reference 
of the hill to a select committee. To this a non-official amendment was moved for 
circulation of the hill to elicit public opinion before November, 30. 

The bill is based on the recommendations made by the Board of Economic Enquiry. 
These recommendations were based on the provisions of the Central Pi'ovinces Debt 
Conciliation Act, 1933, and the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. ‘Whereas 
these two Acts aimed primarily at settlement of debts between debtor and creditor 
the Board of Economic Enquiry proposed that powers be granted for settlement by 
compulsion in certain cases. Brovision had been made in the bill for setting up 
debt settlement boards of different types as circumstances demanded. In addition the 
Bill included provision for a simple insolvency procedure. 

Sir Nazimuddin said that following His Excellency’s speech at the St. Andrews 
dinner in 1933 urging the necessity of a constructive policy for the reorganisation of 
the rural economy of the province various schemes in tha"t direction had been taken 
up. The real solution of this problem lay however in tackling the question of rural 
indebtedness which according to the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
amounted in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,00,00,00,000. Subsequent to this report depre- 
ssion had started. Q)he acchmulation of arrears of interest and principal had made 
debts so heavy that the cultivator found himself in a hopeless position and in soma 
cases the debts were inherited so to speak by the cultivator. In these circumstances 
he either became desperate and was willing to listen to anyone who came to him with 
communist propaganda and thus becomes a danger to the State, or he loses all interests’ 
in life and becomes a bad cultivator and therefore a clog to the wheel of progress. 

It had been found as well that the area where the people were heavily indebted 
showed a record of increase in crimes. The Hon’ble "Member was convinced that trade 
and industry in the province could not prosper till the purchasing power of the masses 
had been increased. As a result of tension between the landlord and the ryot over 
the question of payment of debts, if things are allowed to drift, ultimately a class war 
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miglit develop. But if tlie debts of the ryots were sealed down and equated payments 
'were fired in such, a manner that after paying the instalment the cultmtor •woiila 
find himself left %vitli a sufficient margin for paying him rent and purchasing me 
necessaries of life and paying also the expenses of his children’s education, then more 
money would he coming into circulation of the zamindar, the professional men ana 
trade and industry ; whereas at present most of the liquid cash of the cultivator went 
into the coffers of a few money lenders and thus free circulation of money was res- 
tricted causing depression in trade and industry. 

Maulvi Easak Ali moved hy way of amendment that the hill he circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon before May 30, 1935. 

Supporting the amendment for circulation of the bill Mr. N. K. Basu said that the 
bill had been conceived in haste. He admired the enthusiasm of the Hon’ble Member 
but doubted the efficacy of his bill. Probably by the operation of the bill the money- 
lender would feel aggrieved and the Hon’ble Member would then come out with 
another hill to protect the money-lenders and the landlords, ‘‘Where are you going to 
stop if there is a moratorium all round ?” he ashed. 

The bill was ill-conceived not only from the money lender’s point of view, 
but from the point of view of the agriculturist as well. Constituted as the House was 
Government was vrell conscious of the fact that they could get any measure passed 
through this Council. The Bengal Development Bill had not been circulated for elicit- 
ing public opinion, it was sent to the Select Committee instead where drastic changes 
were made. If the proposal for circulation was not acceptable to the Government, 
he suggested that instead of sending it to the Select Committee the Hon’ble Member 
should rather move for its consideration and have the bill passed through the Council 
m a straightforw'ard manner. He failed absolutely to find any reason for sending the 
bill to the Select Committee. 

Supporting the amendment of Mr. Hassan Ali, Mr. B. C. C hatter jee asked if the 
Government were in a position to advance the money that 'would he remiired to help 
ryots to carry on, if as a result of the operation of* the Act money lenders grew shy 
and refused to lend money to the cultivators ? 

Supporting the reference motion and opposing the amendment Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momin repudiated tJie suggestion that the^ bill had been conceived in haste. 
For several years all wiio had the good of the peasantrv at heart brooded over this 
problem and at every meeting of the Proja Conference this question of indebtedness 
of the peasantry loomed large. He did not believe that editors were going to he let 
dowm in any way by the provisions of the bill. The bill w\as a move in the right 
direction thongh he considered it w^as not sufficiently bold and radical for the simple 
reason that Government Itad to be cautious in a matter like this. He opposed circula- 
tion as he did not believe any purpose would be served by circulation of a bill which 
had been before the public eye during its preparation by the Board of Economic 
Enquiry. 

Bupporting the motion for reference of the bill to tlie Select Committee, Dr. 
Naresh Chandra ^en Gupta said that this bill could not be the last thing in the 
scheme of economic reorganisation for Bengal and hoped Government would come out 
with other schemes for the betterment of the economic condition of the peasants. With 
regard to the rural insolvency scheme proposed in the bill the speaker was not in agree- 
ment because in his opinion it did not solve the problem and would on the other hand 
lead to more evil than good. Discussion on the bill had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 


:--The motion for reference of the Bengal Relief of Indebtedness 
Bill to the Select Comnnttee was carried in the Council to-day without a division. The 
amendment for oirciilation of the bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon before JSovember 30, 1935 was lost. ^ ^ 

When debate w^as resumed on the bill Mr. J. AT. Basu,, supporting the motion for 
reier<mce, said that the present measure aimed at removing the evil of rural indohted- 
1 A adjustment between debtors and creditors, 

but he advised that the Select Committee should proceed 
Srth anything that was lihely to iiterfere 

wiUi the pioper ■'vorkmg of the system of credit was likely to do a great deal of harm 

lloTS ‘ “ credit system . should continue to work without hindrSioe 

eioept where It became necessary that there should be interference in order that the 
abject mdebtedness of the people might be removed. :■ m oiaer mat me 
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Replying to the criticisms made against the hill, Khioaja Sir Uazimuddin said 
mat most of the criticisms had been made in a half-hearted manner. The hill was 
based on the advice of those who had taken considerable pains to examine the question 
tlmronghly. Proceeding the Hoii’ble Member said that the critics of the bill could be 
divided into three classes. There were those who thought that nothing could be done 
until and unless there was an increase in the economic condition of the ryot by 
^'^^sing the price of agricnltural produce. Then there were those who believed 
that the operation of the bill would ruin the money-lenders and the landlords and 
would bring about a serious state of affairs. There were again those who were of 
opinion that the bill did not go far enough and advocated more drastic provisions. 
In reply to tlie first class of critics he would say that the settlement of debts, or 
rather the^ scaling down of the debts, was a condition precedent in any 
attempt at village uplift aud rural reconstruction.. If a man’s debt was increased by 
four or five times, in that case the mere increase in his income would not help him 
to clear his debts. It therefore followed that before increasing his income steps should 
be^ taken to reduce his indebtedness. He drew the attention of the House that even 
this side of the question namely, increase in the income of the agriculturist had not 
been neglected by Government. The most important money crop of Bengal was jute. 
Last year the price of jute ranged between Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0, this year it varied 
from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5-8. There had been marked increase in the price of jute and 
this had been brought about entirely as a result of propaganda carried on by the 
Government. Recently price of jute had gone down owing to causes over which 
Government had no control, but the Hon’ble Member assured the House that with the 
advent of foreign purchasers the price of jute would go up again. As far as the 
next year was concerned, proceeded Sir Nazimuddin. Government were determined to 
make every effort to make the scheme- of voluntary restriction of jute a success. It 
was the intention of Government to spend more money next year on propaganda work. 
He assured the House that so far as the landlords were concerned their position was 
not seriously affected at all. Rent was a very small portion of the liability of the 
ooitivator, and as far as the debts were concerned no ryot was likely to repudiate 
tliern. He assured that only on exceptional occasions would pressure be put upon 
creditoi’s to come to a settlement. As regards the maliajans, the Hon’ble Member had 
talked the matter with many of them and he believed most of them would welcome a 
measure of this kind. The bill was referred to a Select Committee as stated. 

Governor’s Address 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Anderson then addressed the Council. In 
doing so, lie dealt with the future of the detenus. He said that during the six 
months which had elapsed since he addressed the House on February 11, the situa- 
tion had been fairly steady. Though evidence had been received of continued terrorist 
activity, no major outrage occurred and public opinion had been set steadily against 
the terrorist activity. 

“In these circiimstances”, he said, “though the need for continued vigilance r 0 .malns 
as great as ever, the Government feel that the risk involved in ameliorative measures 
may justifiably be undertaken subject to proper safeguards. The Government have, 
after long and careful deliberation, decided on giving to carefully selected detnus at 
the expense of the State training which will enable them to assist in developing the 
natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to the advantage of the 
country at large. It is proposed to train them in those forms of agriculture in which 
there is scope for intelligence and the organising power of the Bhadralok youth and 
which hitherto had been neglected. On the industrial side, training will foe given in 
the manufactare of articles which is expected to yield fair profit and at the same 
time help to make the province self-sufficient. 

“The experiments proposed will necessarily be tentative. Its success or failure 
would depend primarily upon the extent to which the detenus are prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. The first opportunity will be given to those 
detenus who have necessary aptitude and have satisfied the Government that they do 
honestly intend to discard the path of terrorism for a way of life alike profitable lo 
themselves and useful to the commumty. Provision will be made in the first instance 
for training a few hundred only. During the training they have to be kept nndei 
some restraint. At the end of the period of training they will be released provided 
their conduct and general attitude had been found satisfactory. 

“For working the scheme, a special organisation will be set up forthwith under a 
gentleman well-known to the House, Mr. S. C. Hitter, Deputy Director of Industries 
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whose book “Eecorery Plan for Bengal" attracted considerable notice. J’S P™- 

Tided with necessary technical assistance and all resonrce^ of the Agriomtme, in 

diistries and Co-operative departments of the Government will be brought to 

the problem.” Concluding, the Governor said: ^‘You wont be helping thm if,^ by >oiu 

actions or speech, you encourage the belief that the detenus can hope for relaxation 

and release until they satisfied the Government that they have given 

pensities and mean to live as good citizens.” His Excellency then prorogued the riou&e. 

Winter Session-Calcutta— 25th. Nov. to 20th. Dec- 1935 

Benoal Wakf Amend. Bill 1935 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Calcutta on the ^Sth. No;TOmbeif 

1935. After question hour, the House proceeded to considei' the omcial Hilis. db® 

Khan Bahadur M Azizul Eaque introduced the Bengal VTakf A-mendment Bill, iydh 
w’hioh sought to amend the .Bengal Wakf Act 1934 before it was brought into force. 
The Bengal Wakf Act, 1934 did not state who shall decide, in the event of dispute or 
doubt, whether a particular property was walcf or not, or whether a waM was wao-ai- 
aiilad or not. It wms desirable that this defect should be remedied. _ Section 9o of 
the Act eni]iowered the Local Government to remove unforeseen dimculties within 
twelve months from the date on which this Act in whole or in part first came into 
force. This Act came into force in part in December, 1934, only for the _ purpose or 
the survey contemplated in Section 2, The twelve months would expire m December, 

1936. As unforeseen diffioulties might arise from when the whole Act eiiforceci, it 
was thought expedient to extend the period from twelve months to two years, 

Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill 

A Bill further to amend tlie Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1923 was intro- 
duced by Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy., the object of the Bill was to restore the franchise 
to wdiich the proprietors of motor vehicles wmre entitled before the enactment of the 
Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax .Act 1932. Every owner having a motor oar or any person 
in charge of it had to pay directly to the Corporation a sum not less than twelve 
rupees for a year. This qualified him as a elector of a general constituency of the 
Caleuttta Corporation. The provisions of the proposed Bill were sought to * be given 
elect to from general election to be held in 1936. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir Brojendra introduced two other Bills ; one the Courts Fees 
Amondment) Bill, 1935 ; and the other the Bengal Land .Eegistration 


Bill, 1935. 


(Bengal Third 
( Amendment ) 


Benoal Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

Bengal Coui-t of Wards (Amendment) 
Bill. IJoo, wuiich was introduced during the last session of the CounciL be referred 
to a select committee, ’ 

28th. NOVEMBER .•—The Court of AVards Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
w-nay with instructions to submit their report by January '36 next. The main object of the 
Bill m\B to strengthen the hands of the Court of Wards against unsecured creditors and 
to give it (the Court) better facilities for guarding the interests not only of the wmrds 
themselves but also of all the creditors as opposed to those few who take action in the 
civil courts. 

previous day. Sir B. L. Milter had moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, to which Mr. W. H. Thompson had moved an amendment that it be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. In the course of three hours’ discussion of the mea- 
sure, on Tuesday, many divergent opinions were expressed. Eventually, Mr. Thompson's 
amendment for circulation was lost and Sir B. L. MittePs motion for referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee was carried. ° 

Howbah Bridoe Amend. Bill 

A short Bill cdled the Howrah Bridge (Ameadmenti Bill was then introduced by 
the non* Nawah K, Q*M. Faroqui* The Bill sought to remove certain ambiguities, 
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to empower Goverimient to levy a tax on the annual ratable value of holdings within the 
Garden Reach Municipality and a tax on season tickets of passengers travelling by the 
ferry service. 

Bengal Aoeicitltueal Debtors’ Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER The Council discussed the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
to-day and rejected without a division the motion of Mr. P. Banerji for its 
recommittal. 

Clause (2) of Section 1 of the bill provided that when passed into law its scope 
would extend to the whole of the province except Calcutta. The House, however, 
accepted an amendment moved by Maiilvi Abdul Hakim extending scope to the whole 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta did not find any single reason for the recommittal 
of the bill. It had been said that the bill did not provide any permanent solution of 
the problem. And by itself it was not a panacea for all the esnls the agriculturists 
were suffering from. This must be followed by a progressive agricultural policy on 
the part of the Government. It would have to be followed up by organisation of 
credit ; unless that was done this bill would not save the agriculturists. Referring to 
Mr. N. K. Basu’s argument that the bill would wreck the whole system of rural credit 
since the Government were not giving any financial help, Dr. Sen Gupta said that 
something could be done by this bill. The bill would provide a machinery for doing 
something for poor agriculturists. It was up to the members of the Council to provide 
the Government with powers asked for in the bill subject, of course, to certain changes. 

Controverting the argument that 60 out of 65 opiiiious had declared against the bill 
Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan pointed out that if they would look at tlie real opinion of 
the country which was not at all vocal there 'had been overwlielming majority in 
favour of the measure. It was true there were a number of defects in tiie bill hut in 
the absence of any other practical scheme it wuis practical ])olitics to accept the 
scheme which had been produced by the Government after weighty considerations. 
The agricultural debts had amoiiiitod to more than one hundred crores and it was not 
in any way possible for the Government to advance money on that behalf. 

Replying to the debate, the Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim addin, Membor-in-charge 
of the bill, said that practically no case had been made out for the recommittal of the 
bill. It haa been said that out of opinions so far received and published about the 
present measure 60 were opposed to the bill. But he had received over six hundred re- 
gistered letters supporting the bill and certain amendments. He was ready, continued 
Sir Nazimuddin, to throw out the challenge to the opposition that throughout the 
length and breadth of the country irrespective of caste and creed all the cultivators 
were in favour of the bill aud they would not like to have the bill delayed even for 
a single day. Therefore, it was useless to say that there was no solid support behind 
the bill Some members had expressed horror that if the Bill was put into 
operation uncertainty and chaos will prevail all over the country. The bill 
had its original in the recommendations of the Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry which consisted of several prominent non-ofiioials, representatives of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, representatives of Universities, specially the Professor of Eco- 
nomics of' the Dacca University and the Professor of the 'Presidency College of the 
same subject. Therefore to suggest that these men would recommend something which 
would bring about a state of uncertainty and chaos in the country was, in his mind, a 
sheer absurdity. 


28tlj. NOVEMBER :~-Out of 750 amendments tabled to the Bill thirty-seven were 
disposed of in quick succession to-day within the space of two Iiours and a half. 
The House was very thinly attended and the discussions seemed to evoke but little 
enthusiasm and interest among the members present. 

Of the thirty-seven amendments disposed of to-day twenty-seven were not at 
all moved, movers being either absent or unwilling to put them forward. Six were 
rejected, B were withdrawn by their sponsors and the remaining one which was moved 
by tbe Hon’ble Member in Charge of the Bill himself was passed. 

The only motion that created some sort, of interest was put forward by Mr,.W. 
C, Wordszvorth who sought to limit, the life of the Bill till the end of 1940. In 
proposing the amendment Mr. ‘Wordsworth said that as a member of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce he would like to say that according to the Chamber’s reading] 
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tlie bill xvas both in essence and in intention a temporary measure caused by the 
emergency of the last few years’ depression. And _ it was the Chamber s view that 
this character of the bill should be ^ recognised in it in every possible manner, ihis 
character of the measure was recognised in many of its clauses and his amendment 
suggested one more recognition. He would say that the bill w-as not so much a 
competent weapon as a surgical instrument. They had been through some peculiariv 
difficult years and the cause of these peculiarly difffoiilt years was that supply of rural 
credit was in danger and drying np and the bill had been devised for that purpose. 
Creditors might be asked to agree to a considerable inroad upon their rights as a 
part of one heroic measure to bring the province back to better health but it would 
be manifestly a different matter to invite them to accept all these liabilities and obli- 
gations as a' permanent failure of the conditions under which they lived. That would 
alarm the creditors and tend to dry up the supply of credit. Agriculturists could not 
subsist without regular supply of credit and they would want to be whiling lenders 
as well as willing borrow^ers. Co-operative credit tad done much, but they all knew 
that it had not yet done all it could have done. And it had not yet displaced the 
traditional method of supplying capital to small agriculturists. His proposal %yas, 
therefore, that Government siiould be called upon to do all that it intended to do with- 
in five years, and after it the Act should cease to exist. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government Mr. E. F, V. Townend observed that the 
thing w'as* that if thoy w'anted to see the Act cease to have effect after 
1940 everything that had been done under the Act and the operations of all the 
sections of the Act would be automatically stopped. There would be no further power 
to collect any thing under the provisions of tins Act and the wdiole Act would be iii- 
fructnous. It could not ])ossibly wmrk for five years and clear np debts of the debtors. 
It must be given several years say, ton, fifteen "or tw^enty years. 

Mr. 6\ jy. Bose^ in supporting "the amendment, said that this was an unheard piece 
of legislation. The life of tho bill should be fixed so tliat one could take stock of the 
situation and decide after live years wdiether to modify the bill or not. 

Kepiying to the debate, tiie HonhU Sir Nazimuddin said that the Govern- 
ment never intended tins Act to be a permanent measure. Eoferring to clause 9 sub- 
section 7 he pointed out that a board should not entertain any further application in 
settlement of any debt which had been incurred by a debtor after the date of his 
first application. That important provision wmuld ensure that the bill wmuld be an 
emergency measure only. If the amendment was carried the whole Act would be 
absolutely moperative. 

^ -Mr. Wordstcorth^ in view of the assurance given by the Hon’ble Member, withdrew 
lus amendment 

Mr. Kheftra Mohan Roy moved an amendment whicli sought to include in the 
defimtion of ‘hlebt” (1) any debt incurred for the purposes of trade: (2) any amount 
due as arrear of wmges. The motion wuis rejected by 56 to 19 votes, the European 
group supporting the amendment. 

Council ^ rejected another amendment put foiwvard by Mr. S, IL Bose by 56 
TO 17 votes w’hich sought to appoint a judicial officer administering civil justice and of 
not |es.s than ten years’ experience as an appellate officer. 

The consideration of clause 2 of the bill was not finished wdien the House adjourned. 

29th. NOVEMBER The Council passed tho second clause of the bill to-day, 
and W'as proceeding w'ith the next clause when it adjourned. All the amendments to 
the clause, numbering as many as thirty-four put forward by non-official members, 
were rejected without any division. 

^ Attenapts on the part of certain members to widen the scope of the bill by iholud- 
ing within the definition of “debtor,” tenure-holders and persons whose rueans of 
hvelihood was partly agriculture which gave rise to some discussion proved abortive. 

In tlie bill^ tJie debtor was defined as a debtor w'hose primary means of liveli- 
bood was agriculture. Mr. S. G. Roy Ohatidhury moved an amendment to the effect 
that a debtor \youId moan a penson who owed a debt and whose means of livelihood 
was partly agriculture. In moving the amendment Mr. Roy Chaudhury pointed out 
that if the definition put by him wavS accepted it w^ouid bring in its scope thousands 
of persons who really needed protection. It would be welcomed by a far larger circle 
present possible. Practically, Mr. Roy Chaudhury continued, it was very 
dimciilt to ascertain which particular member of a fam^ lived purely on agriculture 
and which one depended on subsidiary occupations. He thought if his amendment 
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was accepted it woiild do liam to anybody. He reminded the House that tlie 
Punjab Act on which the present measure was based included in its scope not only 
tenants but land-owners as well. Further if the definition was changed it would bring 
about sal utory feature It would in all likelihood prevent the Board from committing 
many mistakes in making an award. Moreover, the inclusion of landowners within the 
purview of the Bill, as the Punjab has done it, would bring about amicable relations 
between tenants and landowners who happened to be by tradition the former’s friend 
and guide. 

In coarse of two other amendments the same member ^wanted to bring in tenure- 
holder, or proprietor of land or home-stead tenant within the definition of the Debtor. 

Two motions of the like nature were moved by Koizi Emdadul Haque, and one by 
Mr. Premhari Sarma. 

Mr. W. FI Thomson also moved an amendment seeking to limit the definition of 
the Debtor to raiyats and under-raiyats for, according to him, the primary object of 
the Bill was to help the cultivator. The effect of bringing in other people wdthin its 
scope would be to make the works of the Coneilliatory Boards protracted for a longer 
time. Further, there existed the apprehension of cultivators' interest being shelved. 

The amendments when put to the House were lost without division. 

Rai Bahadur Akshoy Kumar Sen moved that the Boards should be situated in 
District towns and sub-divisions. If the Boards w^ere set np in District and Sub- 
divisionai headquarters, the Rai Bahadur contended that both the debtors and the credi- 
tors would have the advantage of taking advice from lawyers there although in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Bill the lawyers would*' be debarred from appearing 
before the Boards. 

Sir JSfazimuddin^ the amendment, said that the Boards working in the 

villages would have the advantage of keeping themselves free from civil court atmos- 
phere. Farther they would have the acquaintance witli the local conditions. The 
motion in the end was withdrawn. 

Consideration of Clause three ^vas takeu up with Mr. S'. 0. Rai Chatulhurp moving 
two amendments one after another to the effect that the chairman of the Board should 
be a judicial officer having at least ten years’ experience as judge of civil courts. 
Pointing out the reason of his amendment Mr. Rai Chaudhury said that if the Govern- 
ment wanted to have the decisions of the Board not to be whimsical they must have 
at least the presiding officer a man of long judicial experience. Legaf question of 
extreme complexity were bound to arise and it was absolutely necessary that those 
eases should be tried according to law. There were a large number of retired officers 
belonging to judicial service who could efficiently administer justice as chairmen of 
Boards. The discussion on these amendments was uo*t finished when the House adjourned, 

Howrah Bridge Amend. Bill 

2nid. DECEMBER The ffo7i'ble Naioab K. G. M. Faroqiii moved that the 
Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bil, 1935, be referred to a select committee consisting of 
11 members who would submit their report within three days from the date. " The 
Bill, it may be remembered, was introduced to the House on the 25th last. 

in referring the Bill to the select committee Nawab Faroqui said that the question 
of replacing the present bridge which was opened to traffic as far back as in 1875 had 
been in contemplation for over a decade and a half. The present bridge was built by 
the Bengal Government who subsequently made over its management to the Bridge 
Commissioners. As a result of earlier examination and discussions it was decided that 
the new Howrah Bridge would be constructed by the Commissioners for it. And it 
was found tliat a new Act was necessary for this as the purpose would not be achiev- 
ed by amending the Act of 1871. The Howrah Bridge Act of 1926, continued the 
speaker, was passed with a view to enabling the construction of a new bridge to be 
taken up by the Commissioners for that bridge. The Bridge Commissioners were ap- 
pointed hy the Act and the Act as it emerged from the Legislative Council and as 
it now stood permitted the Bridge Commissioners to raise a loan. There was some 
doubt, however, whether under the new Act, as it now stood, the Bridge Commissioners 
could raise more than one loan and the removal of this ambiguity was one of the rea- 
sons for bringing forward this present Bill. 

Clauses 2,3,6 (a) and 8 of the Bill had been necessitated with that end in view. The only 
other important clause in the bill was clause 9 which was intended to exempt the bridge 
and its adjuncts from municipal taxations. Government had been advised that under the 
law, as it now stood, the Howrah Bridge would be liable for assessment to municipal taxes 
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imder section 124 of the Caloiitta Municipal Act, 1923 and also tinder that same section 
extended to Municipality of Howrah. Gov-ernment considered that on general princi- 
])les a bridge like this, which was for the benefit of the general public and particularly 
the public of Howrah and Caloiitta, should be exempted from municipal taxation. A 
clause has, therefore, been inserted to make the position perfectly clear. Tiie^ other 
clauses of the Bill, Nawab Paroqiii went on, had been necessitated by changes in the 
constitution of mimicipalities, as for instance, the creation of the Garden Reach Muni- 
cipality^, by amendments in the Municipal Act and by the obvious necessity for ^ taking 
power' to levy a tax on season tickets and on the ferry service plying within the 
limits of the Port of Calcutta whether managed by the Calcutta Port Commissioners or 
by any private party. This clause placed on well defined basis the power to leavy a 
surcharge on somewhat similar traffic conferred by the Act of 1926. 

The Bill was then referred to the select committee without any furthei^ opposition. 
Certain amendments seeking to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion were tabled by several members but they were not moved. 

Bexoal AaRicuLTTJUAL Debtohs’ Bill (Coxtd.) 

The consideration of clause 3 of the Agricultural Debtors Bill was then resumed, 
Several amendments seeking to appoint judicial officers of several years’ experience as 
Chairman of Conciliatory Boards were lost without any division. 


3rd. DECEMBER -.—The whole time of the Council to-day was occupied with the 
discussion of clauses 9 and 9A of the Bill, dealing with the question of application for 
settlement of debts. Clause 9 (1) provides that a debtor may make an application for 
the settlement of his debts to a Board established for the local area within which he 
ordinarily resides. 

Mr. W. H, Thompson moved an amendment adding tlie following to the clause 
‘‘within five years from the date of the first establishment of a Board for the local 
area.” Kkwaja Sir Naximuddm, Member in charge of the Bill, said, he accepted the 
suggestion of Mr. Thompson. He moved an amendment adding the following to the 
clause “within five years after the first Board is established under sub-section (1) of 
section (3). 

Section 3 of clause 9 reads as follows “Unless the debtor has already made an 
application under sub-section (1) any of his creditors may make an application to a 
I&ard to whicli the debtor might have applied under that sub-section.” 

Mr, Thompson withdrew hiS' amendment and accepted Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin’s 
amendment which was carried by the House without a division. 

All other non-official amendments to this Clause were lost without a division. 
Clause 9 of the Bill as settled in Council ^ was passed. The House was considering 
amendments to clause 9 A of the Bill (which had been inserted by the select committee 
dealing with the provision relating to settlement of debts by joint debtors) when the 
Council adjourned. 


DECEMBER .'—Discussions being dull and mainly confined to movers of amend- 
ments and the .Honshu Member-m^eharge of the Bill, as many as four clauses, namely, 
9A, 10, 11, 12, of the Bill were passed without any substantial changes made in them', 
bpeaking on an amendment of Mazdvi Majid 'Bahsh who sought the deletion of 
the proviso to the clause 9A (2) which related to application for settlement of joint 
debts, Mr. Santi Shekkareswar Roy observed that there was a considerable misgiving 
among the Hindu community in Bengal that the present Bill would harm the interests 
of the Hindu Zaminders, Hindu capitalists and Hindu middle class people. He knew, 
continued Mr. Roy. that the Hon’ble Member-in-charge of the Bill had tried his best 
to remove the communal aspect of it as far as was possible. On the faoe of it, re- 
mrked Mr. Roy, the Bill looked quite harmless, as if it was meant for all classes, 
Hindus and Mussalmans. But what were the facts ? He would advise the Government 
not to antagonise the Hindu community more than what was necessary. If it was 
the avowed object of the Bill to give relief to the agriculturists of Bengal, relief 
should be given to all and sundry. 

Maulvi Majid Baksh’s amendment was rejected. 
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applicatiori of a creditor, notice is issued on a debtor calling upon Mm to submit a 
statement of bis debts within one month and if ho fails to do so, the creditor’s 
application is to be dismissed. 

Under clause 9, either the debtor or the creditor may apply to the board for debt 
conciliation. If the debtor applies and the creditor fails, after notice, to submit a 
statement of debt, then under clause 13 (2) the amount stated in the debtor's applica- 
tion is to be taken as correct, and no debt of which the creditor has failed to submit 
a statement is to be payable. But in the case of creditor’s application if the debtor 
defaults, the application is to be dismissed. 

8. M. Bose moved that sub-section (3) of Clause 13 be omitted. In moving the 
amendment Mr. Bose said that the procedure adopted in the sub-clause with regard to 
creditor was against all principles of justice and equity. In all fairness,. Mr. Bose 
contended the amount stated in creditor's application " should be taken as correct. 
Further, the principle embodied in the sub-clause was reminiscent of archaic law where 
the plaintiff had to drag the defendant to the court before the court would assume 
jurisdiction in the matter. One had never heard of a case in a civilised society where 
a case was to be dismissed because the defendant chose not to appear. He suggested 
that there were only two alternatives on principle. Either the creditor should not be 
allowed to apply at ail uoder clause 9 ; or if he was allowed, then the same rule should 
prevail as in the case of debtor’s application, under clause 13 (2). 

Replying to the debate Sir Nazimuddin said that the principle of the Bill lay in 
the fact that there was no compulsion either of agreement or settlement Bringing 
down unwilling debtors before the board would mean waste of time and energy of the 
board. It was better to dismiss at the outset the applications of those people who were 
not prepared to come to an amicable settlement It was no use to go into those cases. 
The Hon’ble member maintained that the scheme of the Bill was logical, reasonable, 
fair and based on common sense. 

Mr. Bose’s amendment was rejected by 60 to 14 votes. 

The Council then in quick succession passed clauses 13, 14, 15 and 16. Clause 17 
was being considered when the House rose for the day. 

6tb. DECEMBER -Clauses 17 and 18 of the Bill were passed without any subs- 
tantial changes made in them. Several non-official amendments with regard to the 
above clauses were either not moved at all or were thrown out. The house was consider- 
ing clause 19 whoa it adjourned. 

Clause 19 ib) of the Bill provides that when creditors to whom is owing not 
less than forty per cent of the total secured or unsecured debts, as the case may 
be, agree to an amicable settlement with the debtor, the Conciliation Board, if it 
considers that an offer made by the debtor for tlie settlement of any debt not 
included in the amicable settlement is a fair offer which the creditor concerned 
ought reasonably to accept may pass an order that the debt to which the offer relates 
shall he settledln accordance with such offer. 

Babu Kkefter Mohan Boij^ Mr. Sarat Kumar Boy and Mr. J. N, Basu moved, 
three amendments to substitute “Fifty per cent”, “Sixty per cent”, and “Seventy five 
per cent” respectively for the words" “Forty per cent” in line 1 and 2 of the above 
clause, namely clause 19 (b). 

The movers of the amendments argued that the clause in question provided for the 
settlement of debts either amicably or otherwise. So far as the settlement was ami- 
cable or agreed there was nothing objectionable. But the clause contemplated compul- 
sion inasmuch as the non-agreeirig creditors could be bound by the terms offered 
by the debtor under certain conditions. They suggested that the compulsion introduced 
under this clause should be made milder by providing the percentage mentioned in the 
clause to be at least fifty or sixty per cent. The amendments were rejected. 

Moulm Ahul Quaf^em moved another amendment to substitute the words ‘‘Total 
Debt” for the words “total secured or unsecured debts” in clause 19 (b) lines 2 and 3. 
Government accepted his amendment ; hut when some members objected to its accept- 
ance and pressed for voting on it, it was declared carried by 60 to 18 votes, 

7tli. DECEMBER The Council devoted almost a couple .of hours to the consi- 
deration of a single clause, namely clause 19, which, after the disposal of as many as 
twenty-four amendments was accepted. The discussion relating to these amendments 
were desultory and the non-official members offered little serious opposition to the 
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Oovernmeat as if realising' tlie futility of it The only instance where a division was 
demanded was an amendment moved on behalf of the Government. Clause 19 (b) of 
the Bill provides that when creditors to whom not lehB than forty per cent, of the 
total debt is due agree to an amicable settlement, the Board may order the settlement 
of debts of the remaining creditors in accordance with any fair offer made by the 
debtor. But an offer shall not he considered by the Board as a fair offer if its terms 
are less favourable than the terms of the amicable settlement relating to secured 
or unsecured debt and also if it contemplates the redaction of any debt to an amount 
which is less than the original principal of the debt. 

The amendment sought to provide that the proviso would not be effective un- 
less creditors to whom there is owing not less than sixty per cent, of the total debt 
agree to the proposed reduction. When put to vote the amendment ^vas carried by 52 to 12. 

By another amendment, Mr. Hem Chandra Roy Choudlmry sought to provide 
that the amount of the principal of any debt due to any hanking company registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, 1913 or any other law for the time being in force 
in British India relating to companies should not be reduced except by an amicable 
settlement. 

The House rejected the motion without any division. 

9t!». DECEMBER The Council to-day devoted practically over two hours of 
its time for consideration of clause 20 of the Bill. Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy moved for 
the deletion of the clause. Although Mr, Roy was supported by several members, his 
motion was eventually rejected by the House by 60 against 15 votes, Muslim members 
in a body onposing the motion. 

Clause 2u of the Bill provides that if any creditor does not accept any offer 
made by the debtor which in the opinion of the Conciliation Board is fair and 
such as the creditor ought reasonably to accept, the Board instead of passing 
any other order which it is competent to pass, may grant to the debtor 
a certificate in respect of the debt to wliich it relates, and ’ thereafter, no Civil Court 
shall allow to the plaintiff, in any suit for tlie recovery of such debt, any costs 
in such suit or any interest on the debt after the date of ‘such certificate in excess of 
simple interest at the rate of six per cent per annum on the principal debt as deter- 
mined by the Board, and no decree for the recovery of such debt shall be executed 
until all amounts pa^mble, in respect of other debts of the debtor, under an award 
have been paid, or such award, until the expiry of such period not exceeding tea 
years as may be specified in tlie certificate. 

Four Government Bills 

Four Oovornment bills namely the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill, xdS5, the Bengal 
Lund Registration Amendment 1984, The Calcutta Municipal Amendment 

BilL 1985 and the Court Fees {Bimgal Third Amendment) Bill were passed in 
quick succession. 

Bengal Agricultural Deiitors’ ( contd. ) 


loth. DECEMBER More tliaii eighty amendments \vere disjjosed of in course of 
its four hours’ sitting to-day when the Council took up tlie farther consideration of tlie 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill. Most of these amendments were not moved. The 
few tliat were moved by their sponsors were lost without a single division. Only 
three were carried and that put foi-ward on behalf of the Government. Clause 20 of 
the Bill the discussion of which commenced on the previous day was passed without 
any substantial change in it. The House was considering the next clause when it ad- 
journed, 

Eeawgation of Malaria 

nth. DECEMBER :~-A number of non-official members strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment to launch a comprehensive scheme and raise a loan for combating malaria 
and other preventible diseases when the Council took up to-day consideration of resolu- 
tions oil mattei'S of general public interest. Mr, Munindra Deb Rai Mahashay’s resolu- 
tion to that effect which gave rise to a lively discussion was carried wdthout opposition 
from the Government side. Mr. Deb Rai Maha.shaya moved the following resolution 
^Thls council recommends to the Government to prepare a comprehensive scheme 
at an early date and raise a loan to save the province from the scourge of malaria 
and other preventible diseases within ten years,’^ 
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la moving the resolution Mr. Deh Eat Mahaskay said that three quarters of a 
century ago Bengal had been a flourishing country but with the introduction of railways 
and consequent insufficiency of oulverts flourishing countrysides had been turned into 
pestilential areas. Dominion status and provincial autonomy would be meaningless to 
a nation of weaklings. Unless something was done immediately to save the countrjr- 
side from the scourge there was no hope for the recovery of the province. As it 
was a question of life and death to the nation he urged the Government to take the 
matter seriously into consideration. 

Calcutta. Municipal Amend, Bills 

DECEMBER The Corporation of Calcutta and its activities came in for 
certain amount of criticism at the hands of several Members when the Council met to 
consider the Bills tabled by non-official members. The twelve Bills discussed during 
the day related to a variety of subjects, civic, medical and even humanitarian, 

Moulvi Abdul Hakim moving the Bengal Cruelty to Animals {A77^Bndment) Bill 
created some amusement in the House when he 'delivered in that connection a haran- 
gue on kindness to animals. 

Municipal Railways 

Mr. Munindra Deh Eai Adahashai introduced a bill further to amend the Calcutta 
Municipal Act with the object of extending the scope of Section 477 of it and also 
moved for its reference to a Select Committee. The measure sought to empower the 
Corporation of Calcutta to run municipal railways, start insurance companies and set 
up municipal banks. 

Replying Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy said it was no use placing responsibilities 
on the Corporation or any local body which they would not be able to discharge. The 
proposals put forward by Mr. Deb Rai Mahashai were characterised by Sir Bejov as 
fantastic, and at present there were no justification for accepting them althougn mey 
might come to be realised in a very distant future. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was rejected. 

Eioht to Yote 

Another bill moved by Mr, Munindra Deh Eai Mahashai which sought to give 
persons with certain educational qualifications the right to vote in the elections of 
the Corporation of Calcutta was referred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit their report as soon as possible. 

The bill to be named the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1935, provided that 
any person shall be entitled to vote or stand for election as a councillor who had 
passed the Entrance or Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University or the 
High School examination or High Madrassah examination of the Board of Inter- 
mediate and Secondary Education of Dacca or the School Final Examination, the 
Cambridge Junior examination, the Higher Grade School Final examination, title 
examination conducted by the Saraswat Samaj at Dacca, or that conducted by the 
Sanskrit Association or the Final examination of the First Grade Training or Normal 
schools in Bengal or the Final examination of the Government School of Art. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Sinha Boy said that Government agreed to the reference of the 
bill to a Select Committee without committing themselves as to their future attitude 
towards it. 

Four other bills with a view to further amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 
2P52 moved by Mr, F. Banerji and Eai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Da& were 
referred to Select Committees. 

Two bills for the purpose of amending the Bengal Medical Act VI of IB 14 were 
introduced by Mr, MuJeunda Behary Mtdlick and Mr, Munindra Deh Eai Mahashai, 

Feofessional License 

Dr. N. C, Sen Gupta moved a bill for further amending the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1923. In the Act it was provided that license fees to be paid by some pro- 
fessional men should be Es. 50 for those who paid income tax and Es. 20 for those 
who did not pay income tax. At the time when the Act was passed income-tax 
was not payable on income below Es. 2,000. Since then by temporary Acts of the 
Indian Le^slature the taxable income had been reduced with the result that 
persons having an income of less than two thousand rupees had automatically 
become liable to pay double the hoense fees which they had paid before. The 
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iirf'ipost’tl bv tli6 bill sought to §iv'6 oftoct to th© intontioiis of 

the loi-’i.-latnre which had been defeated by Mventitioiis ciroiimstances. _ ; 

Dj\ }Son Oiipfii’s motion was referred to a select committee with instriictions to 
:wihmR report as soon as possible, 

Bengal Ageicultueal Debtors’ Bill 

!3tli. DECEMBER As many as four clauses, namely, 21, 21- A, 22 and 23, of tbe 
Bill wore passed wdien tbe Council resumed discussion to-day. The day was practi- 
cally didl ; Init at the end when tbe House took into consideration clause 23 of the 
Hilf'a certain amount of lively discussion, however, arose over an amendment moved 
bv Klm'ajn Sir Nazimuddm. 

Clause 23 lays down the particulars which an award made by a Conciliation Board 
in resi>nct of the debts of a debtor shall include. Among other things the clause in 
question also describes the manner and the order in \vhich the amount to be paid by 
a (Iclitor to each creditor for each debt under the terms of an amicable settlement or of 
an order of the Board, the order being the following : First— (1) any amount payable 
for arrears of rent, and (2) any amount due to the local Government and included in 
a certificate under the Bengal' Bublic Demands Eecovery Act, 1913. Second— any 
amount payable to creditors on account of debts which are secured by a mortgage, 
lien, or charge on a property. Third— any amount payable on account of an iinsecured 
debt for wbicii a decree has been passed by a Civil Court, and fourth— any amount 
payable on account of any other debts. 

^ Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin moved that the order of payment as laid down in the 
clause should be in accordance with any rules to be made by (government under this Act. 

It was also made clear by Mr. M. P. F. Toivmnd on behalf of tbe Government 
that if they retained the order as it was provided in the clause, the Conciliation 
Board would find it extremely difficult to work the Bill. And according^ to the legal 
opinion sought by Government on this point the order as suggested in the clause 
was unjust.'" So ' the Government thought it advisable to lay down that the- order 
should ho in accordance w'ith the rules that would be framed by Government when 
the Bill was passed into Act. 

Opposing the amondmeiit moved by Sir Nazimuddin, Mr. Santi Shehhareswar Roy 
said that if the Government thought that the arrangement as proposed by the Select 
Committee was such to make the Bill unworkable it "was the duty of the ’Government 
to drop it. Instead of doing so the Government of Bengal in" their wisdom would 
make an arrangement that might not be acceptable to the House or might create a 
gi’eat disorder among a lai'go section of the people. He thought Government’s asking 
for power to make the arrangement was neither fair for themselves to the House 
nor to ilie people. He protested against such attitude of the Government, 

Nawab ]\iiissaroff flossain, Baja Bhupendra Narayan Singh of Nashipur and many 
others also opposed the amendment. 

Wlum j)ut to vote the amendment was declared carried by 64 to 18 votes. 

^ Clause 21 dealt with the adjustment of an insolvent debtor’s debt, and Clause 22 
laiil down the procedure for determination of what portion of an insolvent debtor’s 
property \vould be exempted from sale, whereas, Clause 21~A described certain debts 
whose principal could not be reduced. 

1 4tls. DECEMBER The Council passed as many as four clauses to-day and 
iimorporated a new one in it. All the amendments were carried some of which were put 
forw’ard at short notice and came from the Government side. In certain cases the 
recommendations of the Select Committee were substituted by fresh provisions. 

The llouse, as has been the case for some days past, was thinly attended and 
opposition from non-offieial members was practically nil 

At the fag end, houmver, discussion on clause 27 which provided that no settle- 
ment of tlio debt of a member of a Co-operative Society who owes any amount to 
sucli Hocicty should be valid without the previous approval of a prescribed authority, 
seemed to evoke certain amount of interest among the members. But while Fazi 
hmdadul Haquo was speaking against the provision the Council adjourned till the 16th. 

By an amendment of Mi\ H, P. V. Toimend the following provision was incor- 
porated in clause ^.6 dealing with the distribution of the proceeds of sale of the 
property of a debt, 

.A.o contained in the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 

1913, if any amount payable imdor an award in respect of a debt secured by a’mort- 
gage hen or charge on any immovable property of a debtor which is exempted from 
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sale under the said Act can not he recovered as a public demand, the Certificate 
officer shall recover such amount by the sale of such immovable property and shall pay 
to the debtor the balance (if any) remaining after payment of such amount. The pro- 
cedure under the Bengal Public Demands Recovery " Act, 1913 shall be applicable to 
such sale. 

The new clause incorporated in the Bill which was termed clause 26-A ran thus : — 

Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, when any land mentioned in the list 
referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 23 is sold in execution of a de- 
cree or of a certificate under the Public Demands Recovery Act, for arrears of rent, 
the balance of the sale proceeds which remains after the payment of the amounts 
referred to in clauses (a), (b), and (c) of sub-section (1) of section 169 of the Bengal 
JConancy Act, 1885, or in clauses (a), (b) and (c) of sub-section (1) of section 26 of me 
Public Demands Recovery Act shall be paid to the Certificate Officer or retained bj 
him as the case may be, for distribution in the manner provided in section 26 of this 
Act...' 

^ Speaking on his amendment seeking the omission of clause 27 Kazi Emdadul Hague 
said that if the members of the Co-operative Society were excluded from the henefits 
of the Bill he did not know for whom the Bill was meant. There was hardly any 
member of the Co-operative Society who did not borrow outside. The Co-operative 
movement had become a failure in the country and the provision would further tend to 
destroy it. It was strange that while private individuals and joint stock banks had got 
to suffer this Act would not touch the Co-operative Societies. The speaker could not 
understand the reason of this discrimination. 


16ih, & i7tb, DECEMBER The House passed as many as eight clauses, namely 27, 
27A, 28, 29, 30, 32, and 33. From the rate of progress made on Monday in the disposal 
of amendments it appeared that the consideration of the Bill might be finished by 
to-day (17th.) During the whole day there was practically no sustained debate. 
But in the forenoon, when the House was discussing clause 27 of the Bill, a certain 
amount of opposition was however offered by a few non-official members against the 
retention of tlie clause. An amendment for deletion of the clause moved by 
by Ka%i Emdadul Hague was eventually rejected by 39 to 18 votes. 

The clause 27 of the Bill provides that no settlement of the debts of a member 
of a Co-operative Society registered under the Co-operative Societies Act 1912 who 
owes any amount to such society, shall be valid without the previous approval in 
writing of a prescribed authority. 

Kazt Emdadul Hague who started the discussion on Saturday last (14th.) and was in 
possession of the House wanted as previously stated the dolotiou of the clause 27. 
Referring to the provison in the clause that the settlement of the debt of a member 
of a Co-operative Society might be valid with the previous approval of a prescribed 
authority the Kazi SahilJ said that there was hardly any chance of the prescribed 
authority giving his consent to such settlements. The depositors in the banks of the 
Co-operative Societies according to him were mainly Government officials. 

Clause 28 provides that no civil or Revenue Court shall entertain a suit, application 
or proceeding against the debtor in respect of (1) any debt included in an application 
or in a statement, proceedings in connection with which are pending before a 
Conciliation Board ; or (2) any debt for which any amount is payable under an award 
unless such award has ceased to subsist. 

Clause 29 describes the cases when a Board can call for stay and abatement 
of suits and proceedings before a Civil Court. 

Cases where the execution of decrees certain and certificates are barred have been 
enumerated in clause 30, 'Whereas clause 31 lays down certain decrees which are to 
be treated as nullities, Clause 33 provides that no appeal or application for revision 
shall lie against any decision or order of or award by a Board except as provided in 
this Act. 

The House was considering clause 34 when it adjourned. 

Benoal CoxjRr of Wards Amend. Bill 

18th. DECEMBER -A lively discussion extending over two hours marked the 
proceedings of the Councii when it took into consideration the Bengal Court of Wards 
Amendment Bill as reported by the Select Committee. The discussion arose over a 
new clause, namely clause 12, which provided that the Court of Wards when it found 
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itself iiriablo to save the estate it might instead of releasing the estate to the 
praprietor hand it over to the trustees selected from the creditors. ^ Many members 
('haracterised the provision as extraordinary and objected to its inclusion in the Bill 

Sir B, L. Ahttcr moved that the Bengal Coimt of Wards Amendment Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. IV. IV. Page 
by way of amendment moved that the Bill be recommitted. Mr. Page’s motion was 
rejected by 67 against 24 votes and the House took into consideration the Bill. 

' The Goimcii was divsoussing the Bill clause by clause when it adjourned. 

Bemcial Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Eon' hie ^Vr Bqjoy Prasad Sinka Boy introduced a Bill described as the 
Bengal Miuiicipal {Ameiidment) Bill, 1935, with a view to further amend the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1932, which was referred to a Select Committee consivsting of fifteen 
raomherH with iustruction to submit their report as soon as possible. 

Tiie object of the present bill, as the statement of objects and reasons lays it down, 
is mainly to remove certain anomalies to ^vhioh attention of the Government has been 
drawn from lime to time. The Bill also incorporates some of the amendments pro- 
I'iosed i)y certain non-offioial members of the Legislative Council in the bills introduced 
by tliem in the Council during the last two years. Besides introducing a few impor- 
tant changes in regard to franchise qualifications and the term of the body of the 
appointed commissioners of iiewdy created municipalities, and providing for a right of 
appeal with respect to the preparation of tlie electoral roll, provision has been made 
for allowing certain concessions in regard to the payment of the conservancy rate to' 
mills and factories, i^tc.. contributing towards the cost of a seAverage scheme. 'Practical 
experience having sfiowm that provision of section 465 is unworkable wdthout a pi’ovi- 
sion for tiu) licensing of dog.s, it is proposed to permit municipalities to levy a tax on 
dogs at their disci’ction, to presc.ribe the compulsory wearing of tokens by licensed dogs 
anti io destroy subject to ajtpropriate safeguards "dogs not wearing tokens. The bill 
also provides for the proper control of fairs and melas within miinioi[)atities. Oppor- 
tunities Jiatl also been taken to remove certain practical difficulties experienced in the 
working of the Act. 

Court of AYards & Howrah Bridoe Amend. Bills 

I9tb. DECEMBER A marked progress in the transaction of official business was 
fho feature of the Council to-day which passed two Bills, namely the Bengal Court 
of Wanh Amendment Bill^ 1935 and the Hoiorah Bridge Amendment 

Bengal AYater Hvacinth Bill 

On the motion of the Hon’ble Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui the House also circulated 
the Bengal Water HynHiith Bilf 1935, for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by February 4, 193G. 

The Bengal AVater Hyacinth Bill was Avelcomed by the members of the Council 
AVhilc accord! ug Ins wliolc- hearted support to the principle of the bill, Mr. N. K. Basu 
said (h)vernment wumld have shown more expedition and speed in carrying this impor- 
tant measure in tlie Council uikI trying to eradicate this pest than they did show in eradi- 
cating the other ]H\st, namely the money-lenders of Bengal in connection with the 
Agricuitural Hebtors' Bill The loss, said Mr. Basu, to the country due to the ravages 
of the AVater Hyacinth pest w^as by no means less important than" any other loss. 

Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill 

^ At the fag end of the day when the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill was being 
discussed the House adjourned. 

20th. DECEMBER ; — The Council passed to-day without a division the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill, 1935. The Bill evoked a vehement opposition from members representing the 
midcllc class population. Borne of them characterised it as smacking of communism, 
and a scheme which would scare away the finance which the agriculturists so badly 
needed. Ihe Muslim members of the Council welcomed the Bill as a measure which, 
if not wholly, would partly ameliorate the distressed condition of the agriculturists, 

, The Council was then prorogued. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

July Session — Poona — 8th* July to 29th* July 1935 

Ban on Publication in Nfwspapers 


The July sessioa of the Bombay Legislative Gounell commenced at Bombay on the 
8th. July 1935. An official Bill prohibiting the publication in the newspapers of the 
names, addresses, . pictures and other details concerning a child or young person in- 
volved in offences was passed. 

The object of the Bill was to prevent permanent injury that may be caused to the 
welfare of a child or young person by such publication. The punishment for contraven- 
ing the provisions of the Bill was imprisonment of either description not exceeding two 
months or line or both. 

The bill laid down: “No report in any newspaper or news-sheet of any 
offence by or against a child or young person or of any proceedings in any court 
relating to such offence shall disclose the name, address or school or include any 
particulars calculated to lead to the identification of any such child or young person, 
nor shall any picture be published as being or including a picture of any such child 
or young person.” 

Mr. L, E. Ookhale moved an amendment that the following words be added to 
the clause: “If such publication is against the welfare of a child or young person and 
likely to cause permanent injury to such child or young person”. He explained that 
as the Bill stood, even information relating to the offence against a child, such as 
the abduction of a child for thieving purpose, in which case the publication would 
not cause any injury to the welfare of the child, would come under the new purview 
of the Bill. The amendment was, however, lost. 

Eeoistration of Trust Bill 

Dhvan Bahadur S. T, Karnhli^ Minister for Education, next introduced a Bill for 
registration of trusts created or existing for public purposes of a religious or 
charitable nature and for filing and audit of accounts of such trust with a view to 
ensuring better management thereof. 

The statement of the objects and reasons of the Bill stated tliat there was a 
considerable body of public opinion in favour of establishing adequate control over 
the administration of trusts which were frequently mismanaged. There was at present 
no adequate legal machinery for establishing effective control over such trusts. The 
object of tlie Bill was to secure further remedy by making compulsory registration 
of more important trusts and periodical submission for audit of their accounts. At 
present the Government intended to restrict operations of the Bill only to those trusts 
which were created or existed for public purposes, of a charitable or religious nature 
for the benefit of Hindus, with, gross income of not less than Rs. 2,000. Bat power 
was taken to extend the benefit of the Act to public trusts pertaining to communities 
other than the Hindu community, except those to which the Mussalman 'Wakf Act 
applied. 

The Minister emphasised that the Bill did not seek to curtail the privileges or 
rights of trusts but sought only to prevent maladminstration and management. Tlie 
House then adjourned. 

9th. JULY :— The Council discussed during the whole day the first reading of the 
Bill Discussion on the Bill revealed general agreement among the members on the 
priiicipie of the Bill. 

Rao Bahadur Kale^ Leader of the Opposition, welcoming the measure, asked wdiy 
the Bill was not made applicable to all communities. 

Mr. R, ii. Bakhals supported the principle of the Bill, but pleaded for more drastic 
provisions to control the management of trusts. He cited the Madras Religious Endow- 
ments Act and desired that the Bill should be drawn on these lines. He feared that 
the present provisions of the Bill would not bring about the desired results. 
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Bao Bahadur CMtale gave Mf-hearted support to tlie Bill Ee pointed out 
that while iu Madras the management of trusts was in the hands of the people them- 
selves, the present Bill tended to bring the management into the hands of the regis- 
trar. He was afraid that the Bill had not provided for the protection of the rights 
and privileges of trusts. 

Sir Bafluddin Ahmed, while supporting the Bill, suggested that the Wakf Bill 
might be made applicable to the Hindus in the place of the present Bill 

Mr. L. E. Gokfiale favoured the circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
before it went to the Select Committee, 

Mr. J, A. Mada7t, Secretary to the Government, Revenue Department, answered in 
detail all the points raised by the members. He felt that the feeling in the province 
was not in lavour of introducing a more drastic Bill than the present one. The 
Government had provided in the first instance that the Bill be applied to the Hindu 
community alone, beoaiise there had been no representation for such a measure from 
other communities. But if other communities wanted it, the measure could he extended 
to them also, as provided for in the Bill. 

After the Minister for Education w^ho introduced the Bill had replied, tlie House 
passed the first reading of the Bill 


Rxteal Uplift m Bombay 

loth, JULY : — Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local-Self-Government, moved in 
the Council to-day a resolution recommending a plan for the distribution of Rs. 7 lakhs 
grant to be received by the Government from the Government of India for village improve- 
ment. The Minister explained the working-of Sir Frederick Sykes’ village improvement 
scheme in the province and stated that the Government had decided to spend a major 
part of the present grant for expanding this scheme. Ho concluded that considering 
the vastness of the problem this amount could not carry them far but it was their 
desire that it should be used to the best advantage and in the best interest of the rural 
classes. According to the plan of distribution contemplated in the resolution, the Directors 
of Industry and Agriculture 'get Rs. 94,000 for the improvement of livestock, poultry 
farming, tanneries, fisheries, etc., and the Commissioners of Northern, Central and 
Southern Divisions and Sind Rs. 1,08,000, Rs. 2,02,000, Rs. 1,58,000 and Rs. 1,08,000 
respectively on the basis of the rural population for similar purposes. 

The resolution also recommends that the amounts allotted to the Divisions should be 
distributed amongst the Collectors of districts in such a way that Rs. 2 lakhs should be 
placed at their disposal for being spent as discretionary grants and the balance through 
the District Committees or other local bodies. 

Sir Shah Nawax, stated that while the success of Sir Frederick Sykes’ scheme 
varied with the local conditions, it had been most successful in the Central Division 
and least successful in |Smd. The Government’s proposals had been accepted by the 
Government of India, The Government recognised the importance of broad-casting as a 
means of propaganda and three experimental centres at the district headquarters were 
being worked satisfactorily. But this being very expensive, unless the Government’s 
financial conditions considerably improved, it was not possible to undertake village 
broadcasting on a large scale. 

Mr. J. (?. More (Sholapnr) moved an amendment altering the amounts allotted in the 
original resolution, increasing the figures for the Directors of Industries and Agriculture 
and decreasing the amounts to the Commissioners. He stated that it was essential to 
improve the economic condition of the people before calling upon them to take advantage 
of educational and other facilities. ^ 

^ Bao Bahadur Pamlekar suggested that the Government should concentrate on the 
inSries™ ^ ^ iiidustry instead of distributing small amounts to different 

Syed Miran Majiammad Shah, tQimrrmg to Sind, favoured the improvement of the 
existing industries instead of introducing new ones. 

Bheik Ahdul Majid urged concentration on a particular industry. 

what fhe Government proposed to do to meet the recurring 
expenditure in coimeotion with their plans. Did they expect an yearly graiS: tram Si 
Qo^ment of India? The speaker strongly urged the Government to take up sinking 
wells for the Depressed Classes or othoris^ ameliorate their conditions with ffiis 

iiVnSi. IKS 
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Mr. O. B. Clayton^ ^Oommissiouer of the CeEtral Division, pointed out that the 
Collectors and the District Executive Committees would be the best judges as to the 
form ill which village uplift should he pursued in their locality and representations 
could be made to them on the subject by the local people. 

Mr. M. FT. Gazdar opined that this^ move on the part of the Government was hy 
way of competition witli Mr. Gandhi’s village uplift work but, in any case, he welcomed 
it. He suggested that soap-making and tanning were not suitable to village conditions. 

1 Itk JULY :-~The village uplift scheme resolution moved by Sir Shah Naimz 
Bhutto^ passed by the Council to-day, the only amendment to tlie resolution having 
been withdrawn. 

The Minister, replying to the debate, refuted the suggestion made by certain mem- 
bers that the Government’s ^dllage improvement scheme was a counter-move against 
the Congress gaining power among the masses. He pointed out that the Government 
had been devoting attention to this subject long before the Congress came forward with 
its movement. 

The Musaljiun Waicp Bill 

Deioan Bahadur S. T, Kamhli moved the second reading of the Mussalman "Wakf 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed criticised the Bill on the ground that it did not go far enough 
to meet the needs of the situation, but preferred to support the Bill in the absence 
of nothing better. 

Mr. Giizdar supported the Bill but felt that the Bill had not received that amount 
of attention it should have at the hands of the Government. 

At the suggestion of the President, the House proceeded to consider the Bill clause 
by clause. The House then adjourned till the 15th. July. 

Cmo 'W'oEKERs IN Shops 

JULY Mr. E, R. Bakhale introduced to-day a Bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children and to limit the hours of work of young persons in shops and to 
provide for their early closing. 

The Bill, wihcli is largely modelled on the lines of shops legislation in Great Britain, 
provides that chidren imdeu twelve years shall not be employed in shops, that young 
persons under the age of eighteen shall not be employed for longer than 70 'hours 
m one v/eek and that on at least one day in each week no shop assistant shall be 
employed in the shop after half-past one in the afternoon. The Bill also lays down 
that the local authority be given the power to be conlirmed by the Governor-in-Council 
fixing the hours on the several days of the week at which all shops or shops of any 
specilled class are to be closed. The hours so hxed shall not be earlier than seven on 
any day of the week. The Bill applies in the first instance to Bombay City, Poona 
City and Cantonment and cities ol; Ahmedabad, Karachi, yholapur and Hubli. 

Asking the House to support the First Reading of the Ihll, Mr. Bakhale emphasised that 
long hours ol work in shops and restaurants were detrimental to the health of assis- 
tants and there was no law or rule regulating the conditions of employment of shop 
assistants. He intimated that it was his intention to move for circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion. 

Hon-official members generally expressed agreement with the principle of the Bill 

Mr. Jennings^ Director of Information, who had been* specially nominated in connec- 
tion with this Bill, stressed the administrative difficulties that would arise in putting 
it into practice. 

The Council passed the First Reading of the Bill, after the Home Member, on 
behalf, of the Government, stated that the Government would not oppose the First 
Reading on the clear understanding that they were not bound to support the measure 
at the subsequent stages. On Mr. Bakhale’s motion, the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion -within six months. 

Bosibay Coeporation Fbanchise IjOWebinu Bill 

1 6tls. JULY ’.—For the fifth time in the course of the last few years, a Bill to 
lower the franchise of the Bombay Corporation from Es. 10 rental to Rs. 5 rental 
figured in the Council to-day. The Bill was finally rejected at the First Reading 
itself by 49 against 20 votes. 

Rao Bahadur Bole., mover of the Bill, pointed out that only 140,000 out of 11,35,000 
were enfranchised at present. 

21 
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Dr. Oollaeo and B. 8. Kamat felt that the Bill was inopportune in so far as the 
franchise was coing to be lowered with the introduction of the new constitution. 

Mr L S. Tairtee was afraid that the lowering of the franchise would increase 
corrupt practices. Mr, L. Qohhale and Sir Rafiuddin Alpned 'wholeheartedly 
supported the measure, Quzdar pointed out that lowering of the frmohise 

in Karachi had only diminished corrupt practices. Mr. Bakhale, strongly suppoxtmg the 
Bill, said that they had waited too long and could not wait any more. 

Sir Shak Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Lovernment, assured the members 
of the Government's sympathy with the subject of the Bill, but there were mnumer- 
able practical difficulties in passing the measure of this hind just then. He appealed 
to the House to wait, assuring the members that the Government woukl introduce an 
amending Bill to lower the franchise before the next elections to the Bombay Corpo- 
ration in 1938. , , , , ,, ^ ^ , 

The President declared for the “Ayes”, when the Bill was put to the House, hut 
the Government claimed a division which resulted in 49 voting against and 20 for 
the Bill 

Indian Motor Yehicles Tax Amend. Bill 

17tfe, JULY That the powers of the local Legislature and local Gorernmeht were 
wide and sufficient enough for the purpose of the administration of the Province, that 
the fullest powers were left with the Local Government to levy new additional taxes 
for the good government of the Province provided the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General was obtained in certain circumstances, that it was not ultra vires 
of the local legislature to raise revenue for the Local Government— were the rulings of 
the President of the Council to-da;^ on important points of order raised in the House 
on the introduction of an official Bill to amend the Indian Motor YehioIeS Act 1914. 
The Bill sought to remove doubts regarding the power of the Government to appro- 
priate for purposes of provincial expenditure fees for renewal of registration certifi- 
cates for motor vehicles and make it clear that the Government have always had 
power to levy such fees. 

Four separate points were raised all of which the President ruled out whereafter 
the first reading of the Bill was proceeded with. 

The first point of order was raised by Mr. Soman (Satara), who contended that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax was confined only 
to taxes mentioned in the schedule or Scheduled Taxes Rules, that the present Bill 
was ultra vires of the Legislature, as it sought to raise this amount for purposes of 
tiie local Government and thirdly that this very taxation on motor vehicles was 
covered by the Motor Taxation Bill which wms rejected at the last session and that 
under the Standing Orders a question once considered by the House could not again 
be brought up within six months. 

As regards the first point, the President held that it was not correct to assume that 
the po-v^^er of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax for purposes of 
local Government was confined only to taxes mentioned in one of the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules, The President observed that if that view was allow^ed to prevail, good govern- 
ment in the province would be greatly handicapped and might come to a collapse. 
Gnder the provisions of Section 80-A of the Government of India Act and Rules under 
it. fullest powers were left with the local Government and the local legislatures to 
levy new and additional takes for good and peaceful government of the province, with 
one important exception in certain circumstances, namely, that of the necessity of 
obtaining the previous sanction of the Governor-General. Another important exception 
was that no Act of Parliament could be repealed or altered by the local Legislature 

Referring to the two schedules under the Scheduled iaxes Rules, the President 
observed that under the Schedule 1, local legislatoe had been given the power without 
the previous sanction of the Gove rnor> General to legislate and raise taxation for 
purposes of loeal_ Government. Under Schedule 2, the local Legislature can legislate 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General and raise taxation for purposes 
of local authorities, but in either case the ^ local Government and the local legislature 
could go beyond the two schedules and legislate in. the best interests of the adminis- 
teahon of the province to raise taxation not referred to in the two schedules, subject 
to m condition that the previous sanction of the Governor-General should be obtained. 

At. ^ . X vires of the local legislature, 

me President pointed out that this question had been practically decided in answering 

first point and added that the distinction that had been sought to be made between 
the provincial revenues for the Government of India was erroneous. The word “for 
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purposes of the Government of India” ooourring in the Devolution Rules only meant 
for India as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the Central 
Government as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the 
Central Government as distinct from the Provincial Government. Under Sub-Clause (f) 
of Rule 14 (1) reading it with Sub-Section (3) of Section 83- A. of the Government of 
India Act, it would, appear that the taxes now proposed to be levied by the new Bill 
would lawfully be imposed for provincial purposes and would be revenues allocated to 
the local Government under Rule 14, The contention that the Bill was ultra vires was, 
therefore, untenable. As for the third point, the Chair held that the Bill before ^ the 
Eonsoi, was distinctly different from the one rejected by the House in the last session. 

Mr. M. Qimiar^ raising another point of order, asked whether any subordinate 
legislature could alter the Central Act so as to make its purpose absolutely different. 

Mr. V. N, Jog^ on yet another point of order, granted that the Government had the 
power to levy taxes as contemplated by the Bill and said that the present Bill was 
redundant and sought more to interpret the existing law than to introduce new 
legislation. 

The President ruled all these points out of order after which the consideration of 
the Bill was proceeded with. 

IStfi. JULY By a majority of 69 to 19 votes, the Council passed the first 
Reading of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to-day. 

i behalf of the Government, it was stated that the passing of any amendments 
to the Bill would seriously cripple the Government’s finances. 

Non-officials, on the other hand, contended that the Bill sought to arm the Exe- 
cutive with the widest powers in the matter of levying fees for general revenues, 
thereby usurping the powers of the legislature. 

Supporting the Second Reading of the Bill, the Finance Member stated that it 
was impossible for the Government to accept any of the amendments tabled by the 
Opposition members, but gave an assurance that the Government would revise the 
schedule of taxes on the motor vehicles, when they brought forward the new Bill. 

There was again strong opposition to the Bill from certain non-official members. 

The House, thereafter, proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. A series 
of amendments had been tabled to the schedule of taxes under the Bill. 

Referring to these amendments, the President ruled that the amendments would 
be in order only if they referred to the existing or past conditions. Then the amend- 
ments would require the previous saaction of the Governor. 

Amendments were, accordingly, altered, the President permitting the members to 
do so. 

Mi\ Guzdar (Karachi) who had the largest number of amendments pointed out 
the great hardship to which drivers of motor vehicles were put to by having to pay 
Rs. 20 for licence fee and Rs. 5 for renewal thereof etc. He emphasised that it was 
a professional tax and said that its incidence was several times higher than the 
income-tax and affected the very poor class of people. He challenged the Government 
to bring in a measure of this kind in the reformed legislature. 

All amendments were lost by large majorities, the Government refusing to accept 
any on the ground that they would make serious inroads on the Government revenue. 

The House was considering amendments to the schedule of rates when it adjourned. 

19111. JULY The Government have and have always had the power to levy 
certain fees under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act and appropriate the same as part of 
their general revenues for provincial expenditure. All doubts on these points which 
were brought prominently before the public by the case against Mr. Nariman were 
removed by the passing of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill by the Council 
to-day. All non-official amendments were rejected. 

The Mcssalma^t Wake Bill 

The second reading of the Mussulman Wakf Bill was next proceeded with to-day. 
Amendments to the clauses were being considered, when the House adjourned. 

Nox-Official Resoltttiojsts 

22nd. JULY A non-official resolution expressing profound sorrow at the loss of 
life in the recent earthquake in Quetta and adjacent areas and offering heartfelt 
sympathy with the survivors was passed in the Council to-day. 
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The Council rejected a resolution recommending to tire Government tire necessity 
and the desirability of giving more comprehensive, direct, detailed, prompt and satisfac- 
tory answers to questions put by the members of the House than hitherto. 

",A.xiother resolution reoommeiidiag to the Government to take effective and immediate 
steps to check the spread of gambling in American futures in the presidency was under 
discussion, when the House adjourned. Practically every speaker supported the last 
resolution. 

GiiiBLma Menancb ixV Bombay 



23ra. JULY :-~Tlie Bombay Police should be perniitted by the Telephone Company 
to listen in to the suspicious telephone conversations in order to trace betting transac- 
tions in American cotton futures. 

This was among the various suggestions made by the Bombay Police Com?nissioner 
for checking saita gambling, stated the Borne Member in the Council, to-day, winding 
up the debate on the non-offioial resolution urging the Government to take eifective and 
immediate steps to check satta gambling. The Commissioner also suggested the extern- 
ment of habitual gamblers and empowering the Police to raid suspected gambling dens 
without a warrant. 

The Home Member admitted that these were very wide pov'ers and added that the 
Government, after considering these and other suggestions, would bring up a draft bill 
before the House and also ask for extra Police to deal wdth the evil. 

The resolution which w^as supported by every speaker was passed. 

The Bombay Police Act Amend. Bill 

25tb. JULY :'~-Th6 official Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act of 1890 
and the City of Bombay Police Act of 1902 aroused a keen discussion in the Council 
to-day. The Bill seeks to clarify certain anomalies relating to the conditions of service 
of members of the Indian Police force. It stands no^v to provide that the local Gov- 
ernment have the authority to di.smiss the Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police. These officers belong to the Indian Police of 
provincial service and are governed by Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) 
Kules framed by the Secretary of State under the Government of India Act, ■which 
provides for the dismissal of the members belonging to these services. The local 
Government have no power to dismiss any member of the Indian Police as such 
povrer of dismissal vested in the local Government is inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Bill, among other things, seeks to set right this anomaly by 
divesting the local Government of this power. 

Non-official members ^Yere divided in their opinion on the Bill. One section led by 
Sir Mafiuddin Ahmed^ ex-Minister, saw in the Bill an attempt to deprive the local 
Government of the power to dismiss the Police officers in view of the impending Re- 
forms, These members asked how^ this anomaly had remained unnoticed for nearly fifty 
years and why it was sought to be set right just bowl 

Messrs. M. IL Guzda7\^ L, R. Gokhale ana Qangoshi opposed the Bill on the same 
ground. The supporters pointed out that the very fact that the Bombay Government never 
exercised this power so far showed that it was not intended to be exercised by them. 
They thought that the Bill only sought to bring the Bombay Act in consonanco with 
the Government of India Act. 

The Home Member, replying, reiterated that all that was sought to be done was to 
bring the present Act in consonance with the Government of India Act. This anomaly 
■was noticed only two years ago and that by the Government of India at whose sugges- 
tion this amending Bill was brought forward. 

The House divided on the first reading which was passed by 62 votes against 17. 
The Bill subsequently passed all readings, after which the House proceeded to consider 
supplementax'y grants. 

Ohganisation oe Marketino 

The Bombay Government have considered it necessary to appoint an 
additional marketing officer for the presideney to deal with live-stock products, the cost 
being met from provincial revemies. The Council to-day sanctioned this appointment 
by voting for a token, grant of Be, 10 made by the Minister for Education. 

A supplmnentary der^d for Es. 339^47 for expenditure on account of the intro- 
S? o Bombay Weights and Measm-es Act of 1932 aroused a keen debate in 

tte Hoase and was finally passed. Before the House rose for the day all the demands 
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PeEVENXION of iDULTERmON BiLL 

27tli. JULY 5iV 8hah Natmz Khan Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
introdiioed in the Council to-day, a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of 
Adulteration Act, 1925. The Bill is the outcome of tlie conference of representatives of 
the pliemical Analysers’ Department, the PuMic Health Department, the Haffkine 
Institute, Bombay, the Legislative Council, the Bombay Municipal Health Department, 
the Chamber of Commerce and ghee and butter trade generally, held in 1934, which 
discussed the general question of prevention of adulteration of 'foodstuffs with particular 
reference to the amendment of the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act. 

Amendments, among other things, lay down punishment of imprisonment, for subse- 
quent offences, to make it more deterrent and empower inspectors to enter suspected 
premises at night The Minister hoped that the Bill would receive full support, as it 
was a popular Bill having been brought up in response to public agitation. Dr, De- 
Souza (Bombay City) suggested that the Bill should be sent to the Select Committee 
and all details thoroughly e.xamined, Mr, IF. K Lely (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) 
desired the scope of the Bill to be widened to include drugs and chemicals also and 
moved, an amendment to this effect. The Minister pointed out that the Government 
were in full sympathy with the object of the amendment but it was doubtful if drugs 
were a provincial subject and also such amendment, if carried, would entail the setting 
up of separate machinery for working it at an enormous cost, which was not possible 
under the present financial circumstances. The amendment was withdrawn. 

After the first reading was passed, consideration of the second reading was 
postponed. 

Co-operative Societies Bill 

Dewan Bahadur S. T, Ko7?ibh\ Minister for Education, moved a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Co-opei’ative Societies Act with a view to empowering the Government to 
guarantee payment of principal of debentures issued by land mortgage banks in 
accordance with the resolution approved by the Council iii March last. At present, 
the Government is empowered to guarantee payment of interest only on such de- 
bentures. The Bill was passed before the House rose for the day. 

Bombay Dt. Police Act Amend. Bill 

29tbi. JULY :—Iq the Council to-day, SheiJeh Abdul Majid was asked by the President 
to conclude his speech wdien, in opposing the official Bill to amend the ]3ombay District 
Police Act, Mr. Abdul Majid referred to the Karachi firing of March 19 last. The 
Bill sought to giye similar powers to the District Magistrate of Karachi as now held by 
the District Magistrate of Bombay and Suburban District and the (Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, to extern persons not born in their localities who had been convicted 
twice of certain offences. Mr. Abdul Majid said that the authorities had enough 
powers now to deal with any situation and refWed to the Karachi firing. The Home 
Member questioned the relevancy of this reference and the Chair, agreeing with the 
Home Member, asked Mr. Abdul Majid to refrain from referring to this subject. Mr. 
Abdul Majid explained that he referred to the incident as an instance of the (govern- 
ment’s wide powers “even to shoot down people” and protested against the Karachi 
District Magistrate, “against whom my community has a grievance”, being given 
additional powers. The Presidejit again pointed out that the subject had nothing to 
do wuth the Bill under discussion and asked the member to speak on the Bill. Mr. 
Majid resumed his seat after w^hich the Bill was passed. 

Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

^ The Council was then prorogued after passing three other official Bills, including a 
Bill io amend the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Aet, 


Autumn Session — Poona — 23rd. Sept, to 25th. October 1935 

Bombay Delict ation Com^otteb’s Report 

23rd. SEPTEMBER ;"-“The fact that the local Governments had to conform to a 
time-table in the matter of submitting the reports of Provincial Delimitation Committees 
in order that the Government of India Act might be put in operation as early as 
possible was mentioned as a reason for the Government fixing to-day for discussing 
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the report of the Bombay Presidency (Proper)^ Delimitation Committee’s Report by Sir 
Eobcrt Bell^ Horae Member, in the Council. The Home M ember regretted the 
inconvenience that might have been caused to the members by this arrangement, but 
eraphasised that the Government had done everything in their power to avoid incon- 
venience to the members. 

Mr. //. M. Qnxdar (Karachi) pointed out that most of the Smd members^ were 
absent and they would de deprived of expressing their opinion on the Sind Delimita- 
tion Committee’s report, if that were taken up next day. 

Sir Eohert stated that with a view to minimising inconvenience to the members, 
the Government informed telegraphically Sind Collectors last Thursday, advising them 
to inform M. L. C’s. in their districts of this debate. 

Discussion on the report was then proceeded with. Mr. B, R. Bakhale objected to 
the creation of special Labour constituencies and cited the recommendations of the 
Lothian Committee in support. The Home Member^ interveuing, stated that the 
Government held the same view that special Labour constituencies should be created, 
only wdiere trade unions were non-existent or weak. Mr. L, R. Tairsee voiced the 
protests of the Indian Merchant’s Chamber, Bombay, against the allotment of only one 
seat to the Chamber, while two seats had been allotted to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and one *to the Bombay Presidency Trades Association, which latter, he 
contended, did not deserve any representation at all. He claimed that while the 
Indian Chamber had membership of 600, the European Chamber had only 200 and the 
Trades Association certainly less than 100. 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay Chamber) stated that the representation of the 
Bombay Chamber wras included in European representation which was fixed by the 
Communal Award. 

Sir Robert Bell, Home Member, intervening, further elucidated this position. 

Sir John Abercrombie, continuing, stressed that the Bombay Chamber claimed to 
represent the commerce of Bombay, that wdiat they lacked in quantity they had in 
quality and further that they were having the same representation ' as had been given 
now in the local Council. 

Khan Bahadur Valabaksh Patel protested against what he termed as the step- 
motherly treatment to Gujerat which despite its commercial importance, had been 
assigned a disproportionately low representation. 

Mr. C, P, Bramble (nominated) justified the allotment of one seat to the East India 
Cotton Association wliich, he said, w'as not content to he subordinate either to the 
Bombay Chamber or the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The members of the Council ^ who were members of the Delimitation Committee 
also took part in the debate, explaining the various clifiiciilties which the Committee 
had to deal with. Further discussion was adjourned, 

25th, SEPTEMBER r—While Mr. M. H, Giizdar and Khan Bahadur Vila Baksh 
generally supported the report, particularly the provision of the single member 
constituencies, Sheik Abdul Majid, and Mr. Bakhale disapproved of the report, 
the former voicing the protests against the single member constituencies. Mr. Gover 
Rora and Mr. 8, H, Prater pressed respectively the claims of the Depressed Glasses 
and the Anglo-Indians for due representation. 

Bombay Public Tbust Reoisthation Bill 

The Council also discussed to-day the Government Bill (as amended bv the Seieot 
Committee) for the Registration of Trusts created or existed for public purpose of 
religions or charitable nature and for filing and auditing of accounts of such trusts 
with a view to ensuring better management thereof. The provisions of the Act will 
m the first instance apply to public trusts solely for the benefit of Hindu community, 
and having an annual income of not less than Rs. 1,000, though the Government 
reserve the power to extend the provisions to any other specified trust or class of 
public trust. 

26th. SEPTEMBER Non-official amendments seeking to enlarge the scope of the 
Bill to mchde trusts with gross incomes of less than Rs. 1,000 also, were 
defeaW ^d the original clause (as amended by the Select Committee) laying 
down that the Bill he anplioable to trusts with income of not less than Rs. 1,000 wal 
c^ied. A feature of the day s debate was the large number of points of order and 
other difficulties that arose at every stage. Eao Sahib Kulkarni sought by 
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PUBLIC TRUST EMSTRATION BILL 


anotiier amendment, to provide for more registration of trusts with income of less 
than Rs. 1,000 but after a good deal of discussion, it was found that the amendment 
effected many other clauses of the Bill and was opposed by the Government and de- 
feated. Mr. ib’. A Sdklativala's amendment for deletion of the clause which confers on 
the Government authority to extend provisions of the Bill to other specified trusts 
was ruled out of order, as it was an amendment of the principle of the Bill which had 
been accepted in the first reading. 

The house was faced with more legal difficulties, arising out of another non-official 
amendment seeking to invest the Legislature with power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to other specified trusts (instead of the Government), when the House 
adjourned. 

27th. SEPTEMBER :-~The explanation embodied by the Select Committee in the 
Bill that the Hindu community shall be deemed to include the Jain comm.unity was 
ruled out of order by the President to-day. The question arose over an amendment 
moved by Mr. Toloni (Sind) that the Hindu community should include Sind Sikhs also 
for the purposes of this Act. Mr. Tolani tried to argue that Sind Sikhs were Hindus. 

The Legal Remembraneer held that they were not. 

The President agreeing with the latter ruled the amendment out of order on the 
ground that the main principle of the Bill was that it was applicable to Hindus only. 

Earlier, the House accepted an amendment by a non-oflicial member to the effect 
‘^that the Government on the motion of the Legislative Council or otherwise may, 
after previous publication by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, direct 
that all or any of the provisions of this Act shall apply to any other public trust 
(other than the Hindu trusts with not less than a gross income of Rs. 3, GOO) or class 
of public trusts.” 

The president, in the first instance, declared for ^^Hoes”, but on a division being 
claimed, it was found that 55 voted for and only 4 against the amendment as amended. 

This amendment was accepted in the place of the original clause, which gave the 
Government alone discretion to apply the provisions of the Bill to trusts other than 
Hindu trusts with a gross income of not less than Rs. 1,000. 

28th. SEPTEMBER Can a statutory motion passed by the local Legislative Council 
modifying or rescinding the rules made by Government for the purposes of any Act 
have binding authority and finality ? This question was raised in the Conncii, 
at the fag end of to-day’s sitting by Mr. K. (J. Seji^ Legal Remembrancer to the 
Government, during the debate on the Bill. Mr. Sen held that no attempt 
to invest the Legislature with power to pass such a motion would be ultra 
vires of the Legislature. The question arose over the sub-elauso added by the 
Select Committee on the Bill to the last clause, dealing with the power of the Govern- 
ment to make rules under the Bill. The snb-clause stated that the Rules made under 
this section ^‘shall be liable to be modified or rescinded by a statutory motion of the 
Council and such rules shall, after notification in the local OSicial Gazette, be deemed to 
have been modified or rescinded accordingly.” Mr. Sen raised a point of order, that 
the snb-clanse was ultra vires of the local Legislature and bonce of the Select Com- 
mittee as well He pointed out that such provision invested a motion of the Goimoil 
with authority, which was inconsistent with Ride 24 of the Bombay Council The 
statutory motion was, in effect, a resolution and the latter could have only recommend- 
atory force and once it was given binding power, it would cease to be a motion. 
Eurcher. under the Government of India Act, even Houses of Parliament had morally 
power of modifying rules only subject to the Government’s discretion to accept them. 
What the sub-clause sought was, therefore, to confer on the House higher power than 
was possessed by the Houses of Parliament in this respect. Lastly, Mr. Sen contended 
that the Governor had the final authority in the matter of framing rules and this clause 
would debar the Governor from exercising that right. In no matter under the Govern- 
ment of India Act or Council Rule or Standing Orders did the Council possess such 
supreme authority. He requested the Chair, therefore, to rule the sub-clause out of 
order. 

The President said that in view of the importance of the constitutional points raised, 
he would like to consider the question and give a ruling. The House then adjourned. 


■ mth SEPTEMBER : —In the Council the President Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi 

ruled out a point of order raised by Mr, K. O, Sent Legal Remembrancer, that la 
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particular sub-clause added by the Select Committee to the Bill in ^connection with 
the rulc-maidug powers of the Government w^as ultra vires of the Legislative Council. 

The President held that the House had nile-maldng powers and that in the past 
it relegated tlieni in the Executive as a matter of convenience. Tracing the history 
of similar provisions in other Acts, the President pointed out that the Governnmnt 
had broken the convention by not putting in the usual clause, which, while retaining 
in the hands of the Government the final authority to accept or reject the alterations 
or recessions made by the House in the rules made by the Government, gave the 
Council a chance to discuss and express an opinion of the rules made by the 
Government. In this case, no such provision had been made in the original Bill and 
the Select Committee, perhaps as a measure of retaliation, decided by a majority to 
add the new suh-clause, which made the alterations or recessions made by the Council 
by a statutory motion binding on the Government. The President, therefore, ruled 
out the point' of order, holding that the disputed sub-clause was ultra vires neither 
of the Council, nor of the Select Committee. 

The Opposition benches cheered the President’s ruling. 

Mr. J. A, Madan^ Revenue Secretary, moved an amendment to the sub-clause 
giving the Government the authority to declare that the modification or recession of the 
role, made by the Council, shall have no effect if, in the Government’s opinion, the 
modification or recession is likely to defeat or frustrate the purposes of the Act. 

This amendment aroused a keen debate and was finally carried hy 40 votes against 
35. The Bill was taken through second and third readings and passed. The Minister 
was congratulated by most of the speakers during the debate. 

Bombay Special (Emeroency) Powers Act AaiExn. Bill 

lit. OCTOBER Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend- 
ment Bill to-day, whiclx sought to make permanent the provisions of the Special Powers 
Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 15, 1985, Sir Robert Bell^ Home Mem- 
ber, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with communism, terrorism, 
instigation of non-payment of land revenue and Civil Disobedience. 

The Home Meinber dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while Civil 
Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advantages. Instigation of 
non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non-payment 
for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary la’w and he 
asked whetlier it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the poor cultivator 
suffered. He thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively free from terrorism. 
There were still manifestations of terrorism. But the greatest danger was Communism, 
which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing in large" industrial cities, ex- 
ploiting the grievances of industrial workers. The Home Member traced the history of 
of Communist atdivities in Bombay and explained their methods and asked if any one 
could seriously suggest that agitators who take instructions and were financed by 
foreign agencies could be dealt with under the ordinary law ? Communism which had 
been firmly established in Europe was a permanent menace, requiring permanent powers 
for the Government to deal with it. 

An attempt by Rao Saheb Kulkarni to postpone discussions of the Bill to October 
8 was defeated by 44 votes to 37. 

^ Mr. R, E, Bakkale (nominated Labour) monopolised the whole evening with a 
yigopus attack on the Bill. Ho said that the Bill interfered with personal liberties and 
legitimate activities of the people and was therefore abhoxTeiit. Tracing the origin of 
the present Bill to the Ordinances of 1931, he asked the Government how they could 
seek to mal^e pexmanent a measui'e that was intended for meeting an emergency. He 
charged the Government with inconsistency as far as the purposes of the Bill were 
concerned. It was oi’igmally brought up for dealing with civil disobedience and now 

for dealing with Communism, He appealed to 
non-Bralimia members, 

^ concluded with a quotation from a statement made by Sir Go- 
pnd Madgaykar, ex- Judge of the Bombay High Court, that would much rather he 
denouneed by a Communist as an exploiter of the proletariat, be bombed by a terrorist 
f resistoce as me lacking in 
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be put permanently on the Statute Book. He asked the House to face the realities 
of the situation and arm the Eteeutive with power to deal with subversive activities. 
He also reminded them of past strikes in Bombay City, which had paralysed trade. 

Mr. Bhailal Patel (Ahmedabad District), opposing ‘the Bill, contended that the 
ordinary law of the land could deal effectively with all the evils for which the present 
Bill was intended. He, however, moved an amendment that the Bill shall Temaia in 
force upto March 31, 1937. 

Eao Sakeb Kulkami {Poona District) opposed the principle of the Bill, calling it a 
negation of principles of British jurisprudence, but if it was going to be accepted, he 
pleaded that its “life” may be restricted till February 17, 1936, the day on which the 
term of the present Council would expire. He moved an amendment to this effect. 
Mr. Kulkarni said that he did not want the present Council to father such a measui-e 
on the new Council. 

Mr. Pestonshah Vakil (Ahmedabad City) supported the principle of the Bill, but 
he also moved an amendment leaving it to the discretion of the Govornor-in-Conncil 
to extend it for another two years. 

Mr. T, S, Kennedy (European) supported the Biil in its entirety. He referred to 
previous strikes in Bombay City and pointed out that the length through which the 
strike dragged on was proof positive that foreign agencies were supporting the strike. 
He asked oppositionists to show a single instance’ wherein the provisions of the Act 
had been unjustly enforced. 

Mr. L. B, Tairsee opposed the Bill and asked the Government to look into the 
root cause of all trouble, which was the Government’s economic policy. He advised the 
Government to conciliate the country, in which case such acts would not be necessary. 

3r«3, OCTOBER : — Sir Bafiuddin Ahmed (ex-Minister) opened to-day the debate 
on the Special Powers Bill ojpposing it vehemently. An amendment restricting the 
period of extension of the Bill upto December 3i, 1938, was passed. He said that if 
the Bill was bad, it could not be good for a short period. He felt the Government 
exaggerated the dangers of Communism. There had been but few cases in the last few 
years wherein they had to apply the provisions of this Act against Communists and 
he asked if it was contended that these extraordinary powers were required to deal 
with a handful of people. He objected to the Bill on principle and so the argument 
that in no case in the past the provisions of the Bill had been misapplied was unten- 
able. The bill was unnecessary and was an insult to their loyalty. He assured the 
Government that he would be ready to support them, if they made out a case for 
such extraordinary measures aud he UvSked the House to apply this test to support or 
reject the Bill. 

Mr. M. E. Quzdar (Karachi), opposing the first reading asked the House ‘‘in the 
name of sanity and moderation,” to oppose the measure. It was a cliallenge to Indian 
nationalism and manhood. The measure was calculated to prop up capitalism. The Gov- 
ernment had misapplied the provisions of the Act in the case of Maulana Shaiiimt Ali 
and others who were prohibited from going to Karachi to participate in the non- 
official enquiry into the recent Karachi (iriiig. Referring to Mr. Bakhale’s speech, Mr. 
Ouzdar reminded him that the Bill, if passed, would be applicable to Sind also. As 
such there was no question of Sind giving a parting kick to the Presidency. The Bill 
was intended to crush their s^iirit and he appealed to the House to throw it out. 

Eao Bahadur Chitale characterised the Biil as a panicky measure and he quoted 
Government reports to >s]iow that the situation which existed in 1932 did not exist 
now. As such the Bill was not needed. 

Dr. Solanki supported the measure, dwelt on the hardships caused to the poor 
peasants of Gujarat and millworkers in Bombay by agitators who, by holding out alluring 
promises to peasants, had exploited them for their purposes. He contended that even 
if there had been only five cases wherein the provision of the Biil had been applied 
in the past, the measure should be there to safeguard against mischief-makers. 

The Eome Member announced that Government had decided to support Mr. S. D. 
Saklatvalla’s fmillowaers) amendment for extending the Special Powers Act till 31st. 
December 1938. 

The Home Member explained that after considering the general consensus of op inion 
expressed in the Council favouring the extension of the Act for a limited period, Gov- 
ernment had decided to go as far as possible to meet the wishes of the House. He 
calculated that the new constitution would come into operation some time in April, 
1937, and it would be necessary to allow sufficient time for the new Clovernment to 
settle down before having to ‘consider the question of the termination or extension of 
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a contentions measiiere like this. OoTernment had, theretee, decided that the life of 
the Act should be extended at least till Slst December 1938. 

Eev. B, S. Modak (Indian Christian nominated), supporting the Biii, said that it 
it was conceded that special powers were necessary to deal with the agitations men- 
tioned by the Home Member, it did not matter when the powers were given to the 
Govermneiit. He asked the Government to see that these powers were entrusted to 
responsible officers who would use them with discretion. He pointed out to tho Bouse 
that the measure was intended as a preventive safeguard on the eve of constitutional 

President^ at this stage, put the amendments relating to the period of operation 
of the Bill to the vote, . , . , . ^ ^ 

Mr. Saklatwala^s amendment restricting the period of extension to Dec. dl, lyoo, 
which was supported by the Government, was carried, while the other amendments 
relating to the period were either defeated or withdrawn* The House then adjourned. 

4t!i. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day by 53 votes to 36 the first reading 
of the Bill as amended yesterday. - 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. L. E. Gokhale asked why neither of the words, Qommu- 
nism and terrorism, occurred in the whole of the Bill, if its provisions were really 
intended to deal with these evils ? 

Siiaik Abdul Majid stated that he would ‘‘oppose the Bill and all amendments 
which have been passed or proposed or may be proposed”. Arguing that there was 
no emergency at present, he assured the Government that Mr. Gandhi, who had been 
admitted to be the only man who might launch Civil Disobedience, would not do 
anything behind the purdah. He did not believe that eommunism or terrorism 
existed in the Presidency to such a degree as to warrant this measure. He assured 
the House that Sind was sound at heart and he would not be a party to saddling the 
Presidency or Sind with a measure of this kind, 

Mr. J. Gore announced that he had a mandate from Non- Brahmins to oppose the 
Bill and that he appealed to Non-Brahmin members of the House to oppose the Bill 
and uphold the principles for which their party stood. 

Sir Mohamed Suleman Casswi Mitka bitterly opposed the measure. He was one 
of those who voted for the measure in 1932 but he asked where was the emergency 
for the measure now ? Why should the present House pass a measure of this kinJi 
for a future government who most probably might not require them at all ? 

Br. Dixit also opposing the Bill, stated that Communism was alien to Indian 
thought, but warned the Government that poverty and repression would lead to 
Communism, 

Mr. E. G, Soma?t narrated his personal experiences and those of some friends and 
alleged that the provisions of the Act had been misapplied in their cases. He said 
that on merest suspicion ^he was arrested and conilned in a jail for two months, 
released and then a restriction order was served on him. Similarly was the case witii 
a friend, who was suffering from leprosy and who Iiad, therefore, avoided taking active 
part in public life for more than a year at the time of his arrest. He warned the 
Government that the greater the repression the greater would be the reaction. 

^ Dr, Vaishampayan read out to tlie House a telegram, which, he said, he had 
just received from friends in Sholapiir. It stated that a meeting arranged to protest 
against the present measure had been prohibited by the authorities. 

^ Khan Bahadur Aiuhd Latif {Sholapur and Poona Cities) stated that after consult- 
ing Jus constituency lie had decided to support the measure. Sholapur had suffered 
much from activities of agitators, and he alleged that Dr, Vaishampayan’s friends who 
haa telegraphed liim about the meeting being prohibited were Communists. 

Eao Bahadur Navle also supported the measure as extremely necessary for the 
progress of the country on constitutional lines. He asked what was the harm in 
arming the Government with this^ power to meet emergenev when it arose. If Com- 
munism Mil terrorism did not exist, it was well and good, but if it did, should they 
not provide against it ? It was reported that Mr, Gandhi might come back to politics, 
and It was known that civil disobedience was part and parcel of his creed, 
in (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) said that the suggestion made 

Buropeans supported the measure to protect their own interest was 
protect their trade and commerce, but they also wanted 
commerce. This was no new legislation/ It had been 
in opexation fox the ia^ three yeai*s and its beneficent effects were now well-known. 
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The fact that there had been only 45 cases of the applicatioa of this Act should con- 
vince the House that the provisions had been applied with the greatest care. 

Dr. n Souza stated that the law was not static and should change with the temper 
of the people, and ho assured the House that the Bill was intended to protect law- 
abiding citizens. 

Sir Rob&rt Bdl^ Home Member, winding up the debate, told Mr. Bahhale who had 
contended that civil disobedience had been withdrawn, that lie (the Home Member) 
could quote chapter and verse to prove that civil disobedience had not been withdrawn. 
The speeches made by Congress members in the Assembly during the discussion of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the correspondence between Congress leaders 
revealed there, and also utterances of Congressmen was proof of this. It had not been 
stated while jmssing the measure in 1932 that it was solely intended to deal with the 
civil disobedience movement. If the civil disobedience movement had now really been 
abandoned, then this Act was responsible for it. Referring to the fears expressed by 
certain members that the provisions relating to the non-payment of land revenues 
might be used against poor agriculturists not guilty of the offence contemplated under 
the Act, Sir Robert said that the Government had decided to accept an amendment to 
provide against this during the second reading. 

‘‘But 1 am basing my case for this Bill now only on the menace of Communism, 
and I leave it to stand or fall by that,” proceeded the Home Member. The Bill covered 
all offences which Communists contemplated, and if Communism had not been defined 
or if the Bill had not been directed specifically against Communism, it was because 
it was difficult to define Communism in such a way as to leave no loophole. He 
assured the House that the Bill did not stifie the expression of any political thought, 
and the proceedings of the Meerut case would show that action had been taken only 
where an attempt had been made to put revolutionary ideas into practice. He referred 
to the 1928 strike in Bombay and quoted from representations made by commercial 
associations including the Indian Merchants’ Chamber asking the Government to take 
action and bring about the termination of the strike. The Government took action 
under the ordinary law and the result was the Meerut trial but before the Communist 
leaders were roped in, enough iiavoo had been done which conclusively showed that 
the ordinary law was not quite adequate to deal effectively with such agitations. The 
Home Member also referred to the situation in Bombay with regard to Com- 
munist activities in 1933, and read extrcts from Communist pamphlets to sti-ikers 
appealing to the latter to use force against police and strike breakers. 

All the amemlmeiits were withdrawn and the motion for first reading was put to 
the vote aud carried by 53 votes to 36. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

ImI'ERSOXATIOX A.T EJECTIONS (BiLL) 

Stb. OCTOBER An official bill for making the offence of false personation in 
elections to legislative, as well as to local bodies, cognizable so that a person suspected 
of or charged with false personation can be arrested without warrant and if necessary 
detained pending enquiry, was passed by the Council to-day. 

Sir Robert Bell^ Home Member, moving the Bill, stated that * there had been alarm- 
ing growth of the evil of impresonation in elections which had been prominently 
brought to the Government’s notice by discussion of the subject in the Council 
during the last Budget session, and the recent difficulties that arose in connection with 
the election to the Bombav Municipal Corporation. As many as 1,3(X} voters found 
during the last Bombay Municipal elections that someone else had voted in their 
names. The Home Member added that there should have been many undetected cases. 
The Government would take adequate steps to give full publicity to this Act which, 
he hoped, would considerably check impersonation. There was general support to the 
Bill and suggestions were made that perfect electoral rolls should be prepared. 

City Municipai. Amend. Bill 

In the absence of Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Mr. H. K, Kirpala^ii, General Secretary, moved the Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act of 1888, relating to the mode of filling up vacancies caused 
by the retirement or setting aside of elections of members of the Corporation. 
The Act provides that if no Coimcillor is elected as a general election or if the 
election is set aside, the returning Councillors shall be deemed to be re-elected and if 
they are^ not ^ willing to serve, the Corporation shall fill up vacancies by co-option. 
This provision is sought to be set right by making it incumbent on the Corporation 
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to hold fresh elections in the event of an election being set aside or in other oontingen- 
(jios The mover referred to the recent setting aside by the Chief Judge of the Small 
causes Court of the elections to the Bombay Corporation. The provisions were framed 
at a tirafi when perhaps it was apprehended that a sufficient number of candidates 
would not foe forthcomings as also perhaps to avoid trouble and expense of holding 
fresh elections. But with the keen interest now being taken m Local Self-Government, 
it was desirable that eleofors should be given an opportunity of returning other re- 
presentatives of their own choice, if an election was set aside or other contigencies 
arose..."'. 

The Bill was passed after a brief discussion. 

Hindu 'Widows Adoption Bill 


9th. OCTOBER Public galleries in the Council were crowded with women to-day 
wlien the House assembled for non-official business, of which the first item was Mr. 
H. ./?. Desai's .Bill to amend the Law Adoption for ’'Hindu Widows. After interpella- 
tions, Mr. Desai moved that his Bill be referred to a Select Committee, the report to 
be submitted in two months. 

The Home Member^ speaking on the motion, said after considering certain matters, 
tlie Government had provisionally decided to oppose the measure., though he would not 
commit himself at this stage as to ;*the Government’s final attitude ^ on it. Without 
going into the merits of the measure, the Home Member pointed out that the 
enactment of such legislation by a Provincial Council would cause conflict between 
the personal law of Iliudus under Mitakshara, which migrated with ^ him wherever he 
went, and the territorial law. He asked what would be the position if individual 
coparceners happened to be in Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

After further discussion, the motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
was rejected by 55 votes to 17 and the President declared . amidst cheers, that the Bill 
had been killed. The Bill sought to restore the position that was obtaining before the 
recent Privy Council ruling, namely, that a Hindu -widow in a joint fmnily cannot 
adopt a son without the consent of her coparceners. The Privy Council in 1932 ruled 
that a Hindu widow could adopt a son without the consent of her coparceners. 

Bill to Control Farsi Trusts 

10th. OCTOBER :~-In the Council to-day, the non-official Bill for the registration, 
publication and inspection of Trusts for public purposes of charitable or religious 
nature for the benefit of .Parsis and for filing inspection and publication of audited 
accounts thereof was circulated for eliciting public opinion, after the first reading was 
passed. The object of the Bill was to establish some kind of control over Parsi Trusts, so . 
as to organise them and pi’eveut overlapping. The Bill applied only to Trusts with pro- 
pert v valued at over Rs. 5.000. 

T)r. M, I). Oilder^ the sponsor of the Bill, made it clear that he had no specific 
complaint to make of the mismanagement of Parsi Trusts, but there were numerous 
Trusts, whose aims and objects were unknown to the public at large and it was high 
time that some kind of control was established over these trusts. While the Govern- 
ment did not oppose the Bill at this stage they reserved the right to decide their atti- 
tude towards the Bill at a later stage. 

A non-official resolution, also moved by Dr. Gilder^ recomm.euding to the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Committee of officials and non-officials to investigate and report on 
the procedure of notification of infectious (epidemic) diseases and the measures taken 
to prevent their spread (including the financial aspect of the problem) and to suggest 
improvements was lost by 32 votes to 22. The mover complained that the present 
machinery for giving notice of epidemics was extraordinarily slow and also that the 
Government were making a profit, out of sale of serums to combat epidemic diseases. 
He particularly referred to the recent plague epidemic in Borsad Taluka in Gujerat 
and alleged that the Government measures to check the epidemic were belated and 
inadequate. 

Mr. R IL Kirpalmi, General Secretary, explained fully the procedure for giving 
notice of epidemics and while admitting that it had drawbacks, asked how these draw- 
backs could possibly be remedied He pointed out the serum made by the Haffkine 
Institute was sold to other Provinces as well, as such manufacture had to be on a 
commercial scale. . 

Bombay Special Powers Act Extend. Bill (gqntd.) 

atimpts to postpone discussion on the second 
reading of the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Extending Bill were defeated in 
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tlie Coimoil ^to-day. Immediately after Sir Eohert BelU Home Member, moved the 
second reading of the Bill. Mr. L, M. Gokhale moved that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of two officials and four non-officials to report before 
October 16. 

The Home Memhe7\ opposing the motion, stated that this was the hind of Bill, 
which, whether referred to a Select Committee or not, would have to be thrashed out 
in detail by the House itself, as such consideration by the Select Committee would only 
result in waste of time. Further, the Bill had been considered in full by the same 
House in 1932. As such, there was no need fpr a Select Committee. 

The motion was declared lost. 

Mr. i?, 11, Bakhale moved that the Bill he circulated for eliciting public opinion for 
two months. This was also defeated, the Government opposing. 

Mr. G, S. Gangoli opposed the second reading. He pointed out that the Council 
enacted the 1932 Act only for one year and left it to His Excellency the Governor to 
extend the Act for further two years if necessary. Mr. Ganguli contended that the House 
in trying to re-enact the measure was taking back the power they had given to the 
Governor. 

After a brief discussion, the House decided by 49 votes to 28, that the Bill be 
read a second "time. The Bill was, therefore, considered clause by clause. 

Mr. R, R. Bakhale moved an amendment which sought to restrict the operations of 
the Bill only to areas affected by Nazism or Fascism or Communism or terrorism. 

Various amendments were moved to tliis amendment, adding the ^names of other 
mass movements, including Civil Disobedience and in some cases deleting some. 

The Home Mefuher^ expressing his inability to accept any of tlie amendments, pointed 
out that it "was difficult to choose between these different movements. He asked members 
to examine the working of the Act in the past both during the Civil Disobedience 
movement and after its suspension. Barring a few solitary cases there had been no 
complaint of misapplication of the Act. Only those who had actively participated in 
subversive movements had been touched by the Act. He asked each member to ask 
himself if this act had done any harm in his district. 

All the amendments were defeated by large majorities. 

12ih. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the Home Member annomiced that in 
view of the general trend of opinion expressed in the House yesterday that the Special 
Powers Bill should be made applicable only to areas affected by Communism or 
terrorism or Civil Disobedience, the Government would bo prepared to consider the 
question of including these three movements in the Preaml)je of the Bill in order to 
make their intention’ clear. But the Government were still opposed to the inclusion of 
these movements in the operative part of the Bill. 

The Home Member reiterated that the dictionary meaning of ^Communism” no 
longer indicated what militant Communism stood for and without a proper definition 
of this word in the Bill, it would not be possible to include the w'ord. He also made 
it clear that the inclusion of these three movements in the Preamble did not mean 
that anything outside these would be outside the scope of tlie Bill. 

Mr. ' L. R. Tairsee suggested that the Home Member’s gesture did not carry 
them far. 

The Home Member^ while admitting that there was much truth ‘*in what Mr. 
Tairsee had said, pointed out that -the inclusion of these movements in the Preamble would 
be helpful to this extent that references might be made to the Preamble in interpreting 
any section of the Act. 

Mr. R, R, Bakhale moved another amendment to-day, which also sought to restrict 
the application of the Bill to Nazism, Fascism, Communism and terrorism. 

The Home Member^ speaking on the amendment, pointed ont that the Government 
could not consider the question of excluding Civil Disobedience from the scope of the 
Bill. While . admitting that Civil Disobedience was definitely suspended now, he stated 
that no one could guarantee tliat. the situation would be the same in future also. He 
further stated that there was no danger in India for Fascism or Nazism, which were 
pre-eminently movements pertaining to particular foreign countries. 

Mr. Bhailal Patel moved an amendment to Mr, Bakhale’s amendment wliich sought 
to confine the application of the Bill only to amendments involving violence to property. 

After considerable discussion, the amendment to the amendment, and the original 
amendment, were lost. 

14tb. OCTOBER :~Mr. Bhailal PateVs amendment seeking deletion of the sub- 
clause relating to the control of movements of suspected persons was lost by 45 votes 
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to 22, The House also rejected a uoa-official amendmont which, in effect, deprived the 
authorities of the power to ask a suspected person to report himself to the police. 

The other important non-official amendment which was discussed to-day was moved 
by Mr. Ohaturbluii Patel who sought to reduce the maximam sentence of two years to 
six months. The amendment was opposed by the Government and was defeated by 50 
votes to 16. 

IStb. OCTOBER In the Council to-day, an official amendment was moved for 
adding tiie following explanation to section IS of the Bombay Special (Emergeiioy) 
Powers Act of 1932. 

‘'Any words or acts intended to assist by lawful means redress of any grievances 
relating to notified liability shall not be' an offence under this section merely because 
they result or may lead to deferring payment of siicli notified liability.” 

This was in accordance with the promise given by the Home Member at an earlier 
stage of the debate that agitation for redress of legitimate grievances in regard to the 
payment of land revenue would not be penalised under the Act. 

'' Liwan Bahadur JJongar Singh Patil moYed. an amendment to this amendment so 
as to make it clear that even if such agitation led to the non-payment of taxes it 
should not be penalised. 

The official amendmont, as amended, was carried by a large majority of 44 votes against 
10* The Home Member made it clear during the debate on this amendment that he did 
not believe that this explanation was necessary as the Act, as it stood, could not be 
applied to the agitation eontempiated in the amendment. But the Government, in 
deference to the wishes of a section of the House, had promised to bring forward an 
amendment of this character and hence the amendment. 

Mr. Chathurhhai Patel moved an amendment to reduce the maximum fine of 
!?s. 5,00<} for disobedience of an order under the Act to Hs. 500. 

The Horm Member expressed willingness to accept a maximum of Rs. 1,000 and 
moved an amendment to this effect, which was carried. The House then adjouimed. 

16tb. DECEMBER During discussion to-day in the Council of the Bill, there 
was considerable support from Muslim members to the following amendment of Mr, 
M, 8. (Missim Mitha of Bombay: 

“After clause two of the Bill add the following new section : 30- {a) “Nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall apply to any person who, out of motives of self-preservation, 
does any act with the intention of defending the faith, person or property of his own 
or that of any member of his community.” 

The mover stressed the point that there was a large number of European firms 
in Bombay, who have gone to the Congress and had made terras with them so that 
they should not be boycotted and the Government had not prosecuted these Europeans 
and he claimed the same liberty for his minority community. 

The Government o^jposed the amendment as the ordinary law provided sufficient 
safeguard for minorities. 

Tile amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 21. The House then adjourned. 

17fcb. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Special (Blmergency) Powers Act of 1932. 

Rao Bahadur B, R, Kale opposed discussion on the third reading of the Bill in 
a lengthy speech, in which lie said that the Government by passing the Bill w^ere 
arming the executive with extensive powers, which would affect and lower the political 
tone and public spirit to such a level that responsible Government would be a 
mockery. Twenty-three members of the Opposition then walked out and the third reading 
was passed by 49 votes against 4. 

Tax on Motoe Vehicles Bill 

Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Revenue Member, then proposed the first reading of the 
Bill to provide for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles to enable the Govern- 
raeiit to abolish all other forms of provincial and local taxation on such vehicles. 

The mover proposed to create a Road Fund from all extra revenue from the tax, 
to be used exclusively for road development and maintenance. 

^“[The Government accepted to-day the amendments to the 
Motor yemcles Tax Bill moved by Mr. Achrekar (Satara), which was intended to 
allow local bodies under the Local Boards Act to impose tolls on vehicles to 
reimburse me^elves for the. cost of future construction of causeways and bridges, 

built to facilitate commumcations. 
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An ameatoent was moved by Mi\ Bhailal 8: FaM (Alimedabadi who sought to limit 
the operation of the Bill to one year. 

21&t. OCTOBER :—The President, Sir Ali Mahomed Felhavi^ opened the dis- 
cussion to-day with an explanation of his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr, 
L, B. Qokhale that the Finance Secretary by his amendment removing toils on 
bullocks and bullock carts, had extended the scope of the Bill which, as drafted, was 
for the removal of tolls on motor vehicles. The Chair reiterated his ruling given 
on Saturday, that the scope of the Bill can be extended at the first reading. 

Discussions of a similar character on amendments of principle moved by previous 
speakers continued to-day for two hours, Mr, J, G, More (Pandharpur) moved an 
amendment to an amendment of the^ Finance Secretary by which the latter sought to 
prohibit municipalities and local bodies from charging special tolls on bridges, Tliough 
a member of the Non-Brahmin Party, Mr. More, who had nationalist leanings, made 
his support of the Bill conditional on the Government withdrawing the Finance 
Member’s amendment. 

Ml*. L, B, Gokhale asked the Government to accept his suggestion and refer the 
Bill to a select committee. Mr. Valiil wanted to know if the Finance Member 
thought that the House would be able to dispose of 150 amendments to the Bill in three 
days. Kkan Bahadur Cooper,^ Finance Member, refused to be drawn into saying at 
this stage what the Government intended doing. 

22ti<3. OCTOBER The Finance moved to-day that the Bill be read a second 

time. Mr. Tairsee (Indian Merchants Chamber) moved an amendment that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee, named by him, to, as he said, reconcile the di- 
fferent interests. Some injustice, he thought, was being done and, knowing its strength, 
the Government ought to accept his amendment. 

The Home Member intimated that the Government would oppose it and, getting 
leave from the Chair, the Finance Member proposed 11 other names as a safeguard 
against the Opposition carrying the motion against the Government, 

The division, when taken, gave the Government a majority of 28 votes against 
acceptance of the amendment. Mr. then proposed an amendment asking that 

the Bill be circulated for a month to elicit public opinion, Mr. Tairsee^ speaking on 
this amendment, said the Opposition had only two courses open to them— one was to 
talk the Bill out till the Divali hoidays were reached (when the session closes), or 
walk out. Eao Bahadur Navle (Ahmednagar) of the Non-Brahmin Party, strongly 
opposed the amendment which, he said, was against the best interests of agriculturists. 
The closure was <ap plied and the House then rejected the motion, 

Consideration of the Bill, clause hy clause, with their amendments, was then 
taken up. 

23ra. OCTOBER The Bill entered on its most important stage to-day when the 
Council began the discussion of amendments to the schedule of rates to be charged as 
taxation on motor vehicles. The House first accepted the amendment of the Finance 
Secretary, changing the heading of the schedule from ‘‘annual rate of tax” to “maxi- 
mum annual rate of tax.” An animated debate followed the amendment moved by 
Mr. R. R, Bakhale to reduce all figures in the sehedule under the heading “maximum 
annual rate of tax” by 20 per cent. He asked for time to consider the figures of the 
schedule. The Government opposed the amendment, the Finance Secretary pointing 
out that the House had had the figures before them since the Bill was published. A 
statement showing what the loss would amount to if the Government accepted tlie 
different rates suggested by the amendment was circulated. This showed that there 
would be a loss of Rs. 5,70,900 if the Government accepted the proposed ali-round 
cut of 20 per cent. Mr. L. R. Gokhale in tlio course of his remaAs supporting the 
amendment, suggested that if the Government were prepared to accept even a reduc- 
tion of say 12 and a half per cent, the House would be willing to reconsider the 
question of moving other amendments for a reduction of the schedule. 

The Finance Member^ replying on the debate, said that by accepting the amend- 
ment of the Finance Secretary the House had agreed that the rates charged were the 
maximum rates and there was no need to ask for a redaction, as the Government 
who had the good of the people as their foremost concern could reduce or entirely 
abolish the tax if circumstances permitted. 

Mr. P. N. Vakil (Ahmedabad) proposed a reduction of 12 and a half per cent : 
while Rm Bahadur S.K Angadi (Belgaum) suggested that a 6 and one-fourth per cen| 
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reduction bo made, but as be sougM to mabe this applicable to buses only be was 
ruled out of order. 

Mr. Tairsee said the Government would Ell an industry in wbicb a large mimber 
of people were interested. 

Both amendments when put to tbe House were rejected by large majorities. 



24tb. OCTOBEE iShaih Ahdul Aziz (West Kbandesb District) endeavoured to 
convince tbe Finance Member to-day of tbe advantages of a graduated tax coupled with a 
route mileage system. He contended that only such buses as were using routes xxp to 
and over 80 miles were able to make a profit. Others making shorter trips were 
carrying on a band-to-moutb existence. He commended bis amendments, three in 
number, to tbe favourable consideration of Government. Otherwise, be said, bus-owners 
of Ms district would not be able to carry on and would have to join tbe ranks of the 
unemployed. 

Mr. Tairsee^ supporting the mover, cited the case of tbe buses wbicb plied over a 
route of two miles between two stations in Gnjerat and charged two annas for a ride. 
He also mentioned tbe case of those buses running between Nasik railway station and 
Nasik City, a distance of seven miles, after meeting about eight trains a day. He 
inquired how these people were going to make a profit while paying a tax? 

Tbe Government opposed Shaih Abdul amendments, but the Finance Member 

said that Government would keep an open mind as to tbe system. 

Dr, J. A, Collaco (Bombay) endeavoured to ^t exemption from tbe tax for business 
men using cars within tbe limits of the city of Bombay by raising tbe weight of cars 
from 15 cwt. to 22^ cwt. unladen, 

Mr, L. E, Gokhale urged Goyernmont to accept tbe amendment as a concession to 
doctors and small business men like Government contractors who often in tbe finterests 
of tbe Government, bad to make frequent visits to bazars. 

Government, however, opposed tbe amendment wbicb was lost by 40 votes 
to 20. 

Eaa i^aheb Kulkarni brought the censure of tbe Chair on bis bead when,, in 
moving an amendment in bis name, be introduced another subject, asking that the 
tax be graduated by the make of the car. He was enumerating tbe various makes 
when the President interrupted, asEng members not to joke. He was, be said, aware 
that the Opposition were disgusted by the Government opposing the motion for a 
select committee, but be considered that members ought to oppose the amendments 
seriously. If members did not, then be would have to put a stop to dilatory tactics. 

One result of this was that some amendments were moved without speeches, thus 
saving time. Thongh considerable progress bad been made with the amendments to 
tbe sober] ale, it was becoming increasingly apparent that farther consideration of the 
Bill would have to be deferred to the adjourned session in Bombay, 

Mr. /. Humphrey proposed a redaction from Bs. fiCX) to Rs. 150 as charge in the 
case of dealers in or manufacturers of motor vehicles for general licence in respect 
of seven or less number of motor vehicles and tbe same reduction for additional 
seven or less number of motor vehicles. Tbe Government appeared to favour the 
amendment as tbe Finance Secretary asked the mover to substitute for seven motor 
vehicles three and four respectively. Eao Bahadur R. R. Rale however appealed to 
tlie Chair that this was an amendment of principle and the President accordingly 
ruled the suggestion of the Finance Secretary out of order. Mr. Hiimplirey’s 
amendment in its original form was rejected. 

Dr. CoUaeo (Bombay) moved an amendment for the reduction of rates for class 
three and four Motor Y£ikhs plying within Municipal and Cantonment limits from 
two-thirds to one -half. The amendment was lost. 


. 25th. OCTOBER :~Member 0 of tbe Council joined hands to-day in an effort 
to get a reduction of 50^ per cent of the additional charge on motor vehicals usinff 
solid tyres, when discussion of the Bill was resumed. 

O. Q. Freehe, Knanoe Secretary, made it clear that Bombay was followine the 
example of other provmces_ and eoraitnes in discouraging -the use of solid tyres He 
showed that m_ some pTOVinces the charge was higher. The general basis of motor 
taxation, he said, was the patrol tasc- 

the amendment of Dr. Dixit Ito reduce the 
tax to 10 per cent, said that the » Government •were not encouraging the industry. He 
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said, that sach taation was ‘^batehery,” but he could not insult an honest profession 
by ealimg the Finance Member a “butcher.” 

Mr. 8, D. Saklatwala^ Bombay Millowners Association, also supported tlie amend- 
ment which, on being put to the Tote, was rejected. Sir Uafiuddin Ahmed^ while 
farther discussion^ of the amendments was proceeding, rose and apologized for Ms re- 
mark about the Finance Member. He said, he considered that it was diie to the dignity 
of the House that he should withdraw that remark. He accordingly apologised for 
having made an offensive remark in the heat of the moment. 

The House disposed of sis oat of 22 clauses of the Bill and adjourned till 29tln 
November from Poona to Bombay. 

Bombay“’~12lIi* lo 29tli. Noirember 1935 

The adjourned session of the Council commenced at Bombay on the I2ih, Novem- 
ber 1935 and took up the second reading of the Motor Taxation Bill. Several more 
clauses of the bUl were passed on the next day, the 13tb. November when the 
Government suffered a minor defeat on clause 18 which was the last clause passed 
to-day. The clause empowers the local Government by notification to exempt either 
totally or partially any motor vehicle or class of motor vehicles from payment of tax. 

Mr. Lely^ who was the leader of the European group, moved that “every such noti- 
fication shall be laid on the table at the next session of the Council and shall be liable 
to be modified or rescinded by a resolution of the Council and such modification or 
rescission shall, after publication in the Gazette, bo deemed to have come into force.” 
The Opposition supported Mr. Lely’s amendment which was carried by 30 votes to 26. 

Baring the coarse of the debate the Finance Member declared that the Government 
did not intend to give exemptions to individuals such as Government servants but only 
to local bodies, -Ealing Princes and foreign Consuls. The question of exemption how- 
ever had not been fully considered. 

14tb. NOVEMBER The Council, by 52 votes against 24, passed to-day the third 
reading of the Bill. The Bill provides for a levy of taxation sufficient to replace the 
revenue from all tolls on motor vehicles. There is provision by which taxis, buses, 
motor goods, lorries, intended to be used within the municipal limits, will be charged 
at two-thirds of the general tax. Any surplus revenue after providing for replacement 
of the existing Government and local bodies’ revenues plus 10 per cent addition to the 
latter balance would be spent solely on roads. 

Public Accounts CoMaiiTTEE Report 

IStfe. NOVEMBER The report of the Public Accounts Committee on the appro- 
priation of accounts for 1933-34 of the Government of Bombay was discussed in the 
Council to-day. Mr. L, R. Gokhale (Poona City) complained that the method of keeping 
accounts in some of the Government Departments, particularly in the Police Depart- 
ment, was not satisfactory. He pointed out various irregularities referred to by the 
Accoautant-General, Bombay, in his report. 

The leader of the House', Sir Robert Bell protested agaimst the way in which appro- 
priation of accounts was discussed in detail by members and said that these accounts 
had been fully dealt with by the Public Accounts Committee appointed by tlie House. 
He did not think that the report disclosed any very serious state of maladministration 
and informed the House that every Government Department went through the 
appropriation report very carefully and took note of the remarks made by the Account- 
ant General Mr. B. S, Kamat (nominated non-official) wms of the opinion that on the 
whole the Budget estimates of the year under review were fairly accurate and satis- 
factory and that there had been an improvement as compared with the previous year 
so far as the control exercised over expenditure was concerned. 

Bombay Local Boards Ajiend. Bill 

2 lit NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the third readjng of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1925, The^object of the legislation was to enable 
the Government to remove the Chief Officer, Engineer, or Health Officer, appointed by 
Local Boards, with Government’s approval, when such officer was found incapable of 
performing his duties or guilty of any action necessitating removal in the interests of 
the public. If Local Boards concerned refused to remove such officer, the Government’B 
liability to pay part of his salary under the law, would cease, * 

n 
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CoTiON Ginhin'(j Amend. Bill 

2Zfd. NOVEMBER :—j^he irst reading of the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act of 1925 was passed by the Council to-day and the bill was 
referred to a select committee to report within hvo months. The second reading 
of the Bill will be introduced during the budget session. 

The Bill sought to stop certain malpractices prevalent in Ginning and Pressing Fac- 
tories, such as watering of cotton, mixing of different varieties and false packing. In 
consequence of these malpractices the reputation of superior cottons had suffered consi- 
derably and it was suggested to Government by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, and other Associations interested in cotton trading, that they should take steps 
to check such malpractices. 

Bombay Cotton Conteol Bill 

25t!i. NOVEMBER :~The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bombay Cot- 
ton Control Bill of 1935. The measure prohibits the cultivation of cotton mixing 

with other cotton and also restricts the possession or trade of goghari cotton. The 
reasons for enactment are that goghari cotton is distinctly inferior ‘in type, but owing 
to its high yield and higher ginning percentage it is mixed with superior cotton and 
passed off as ‘Navasari cotton.’ If gogh an cotton is allowed to spread the good work 
of the Agricultural Department and the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s labour for 
improving the cotton standard will be jeopardised. An alarming rate of goghari cotton 
spread, it is feared, will create a situation similar to the one created in 1919 when 
one lakh bales of Broach cotton were rejected in Bombay as not being of good quality. 

Peevention of Gamblino Bill 

27 tli. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887 and the City of Bombay 
Police Act, The Bill was referred to a Select Committee of 18, which should report 
within two months. The Bill sought to check the appalling spread of satta gambling and 
Ankafarak in Bombay City and Presidency. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says that it has been found from 
experience that the powers conferred on the Police by the Bombay Prevention of 
GamWing Act are inadequate to suppress the gambling evil The measure proposes to 
take immediate and effective action against common gaming houses and impose heavier 
penalties on gaming house-keepers, and to prohibit circulation of ne'ws-sheets which 
are produced in the interest of gambling. The Bill, as officially amended, vests 
power with the Police to arrest without warrant any person for printing, publishing 
or distributing nows or information which tends to encourage gambling. 

Mr. amendment seeking to restrict the life of the measure to one year 

was rejected. Several non-olfioial members strongly opposed the measure on the 
ground that it sought to invest the Police with extraordinary powers. 

OFFicm Resolutions 

28tls. NOVEMBER : — The Council to-day considered official resolutions. The 
Council adopted the resolution converting the temporary prison at Yisapiir to a perma- 
nent one. It will be recalled that the Yisapur prison was opened during the Civil 
Disobedience days to house the O. D. prisoners. The Council rejected the non-offloial 
suggestion to abolish the post of Economic Botanist to the Government of Bombay, 

Non-Official Resolutions 

29lla. NOVEMBER The Council rejectetl, after a lively debate, Mr. P.Z). Kulaharni's 
resolution that an address be presented to H. E. the Governor of Bombay, praying 
to dissolve the present Legislature and take early steps to hold fresh elections The 
mover declared that the present mera^bers were not real representatives of the people 
Md the general jmbiie had lost all confidence in the members, hence the need for 
fresh elections, Mr. L, II Tatrsee said that the inauguration of the new Consti- 
tution was not a convincing reason for extension of the present Council The speaker 
pointed out how the Brilisli Government dissolved Parliament to decide the momWous 
issue on the Italo- Abyssinian war and held fresh elections. He felt the sooner the 
House was dissolved the better. Mr. RB Balchle agreed that the House should soon be 
dissoM, but there were many practical difficulties, such as huge expenditure, in the 
way. Hence he thought that the mover would be well advised to withdraw the 
resolution If, however, the mover pressed it, he would support the motion. 

After the Home Members reply, the motion was lost without division. The House 
pen adjourned $%m die. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session— Madras—Sth. August to 10th. August 1935 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Gouiieil comiiienced at Madras 
on the 5tla. August 1 935. During the debate on tlie supplementary grants the 
winding up the ^debate said that the proposed Economic Coun- 
3. useful body for coordinating the efforts of various departments and drafting 
a definite scheme which will be placed befox'e the council for its approval. He added 
that the next Ministry under the new constitution might be new and inexperienced. 
Hence it wms all the more necessary that the scheme should be pushed through with- 
out delay by tried and experienced hands. Regarding the financial obligations that 
might be involved, he said only when the scheme was presented in a concrete form 
they could consider the financial aspect of the question. The cut motion w'as rejected, 
27 voting for and 53 against. The token grant was carried earlier in the day. 

The eoimcil next passed by a large majority the supplementary grant for Rs. ^,400 
for renewing and supplying furniture to the Government House, Mrs. Lakshmipathi’s 
cut motion having been defeated. 

City Municipal Amm Bill 

6t!i, AUGUST -Five Government Bills mostly of a non-controversial nature 
were passed into law to-day. 

A Bill to further amend the City Municipal Act of 1919 postponing election to 
the Madras Corporation in 10 divisions of the city for a period of six months pending 
the bringing into force of the new Madras City Municipal Amending Act which 
necessitated a general election in all divisions was opposed by Mrs. Lakshmipathi. 
She said that it deprived the citizens of the right of exercising 'franchise and it was 
not necessary for the Council to rush through important changes in the Municipal 
Act on the eve of the new constitution. The Bill was, however, passed by a large 
majority. 

Agricultoeists Loans Amend. Bill 

The Madras Government’s plan to offer loans to agriculturists to relieve them of 
their debts, was explained during a debate when the Bevonue Member introduced the 
Bill to amend the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884. 

Owing to a fall in prices and uncertainty of the season, ryots, said the Revenue 
Member, {Mr. C, A, Souier) had been placed in a very difilcult position during the 
last two or three years. The Government intended to afford them the greatest possi- 
ble relief. Rs. 16 lakhs had been provided in the budget for the purpose. How that 
sum would be spent depended on the results of the investigations of the Special 
Officer whose report on ryots debts had just been received. 

If after the Bill was "passed the Government found that the agriculturists made 
large demands for loans, takkavi loans would be granted and the Government would 
come to the Legislative Council again for a supplementary grant. 

Since the Government’s finances were limited they intended to spread over the relief 
to as large a number of agriculturists as possible, giving preference ^ to the smaller 
ryots. Ryots who wanted big loans could take advantage of a non-official measure to 
be brought forward in the near future. 

The non-official members of the House generaHIy welcomed the measure though 
several suggested that the rate of interest should be low and the period for repayment 
at least 25 to 30 years. 

Mr. T. A. Rmnalinga Ohettiar recalled the Banking Inquiry Committee’s state- 
ment that ryots’ debts ‘in the presidency amounted to Rs. 120 crores. Even if the 
Government intended helping smaller ryots they would require at least Rs. 40 crores. 
He, therefore, suggested that the Government raise a big loan for^ the purpose. 
Kumararaja if. A, Muthia Ohettiar described the Bill as a “useful legislation” wdiioh 
both debtors and creditors would welcome. 

Replying to the debate, the Revenue Member assured the House that the measure 
would not be shelved. The Government intended to have It worked to the f uliest extent 
of their financial powers. In cases of necessity, the period of repayment would be 
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exteiided beyond tlio 20 years prescribed for takkayi loans and the rate of interest 
would be reduced. Tlie'Bill was passed. 

City Munigipau Ameno. Bill { contd. ) 

7th. AUGUST :—The Chief ^Jmister presented the select committee report on the 
Bill to amend the Madras 'City Municipal Act (1919) the consideration of which, 
clause by clause, occupied practically the whole day of the 240 and odd clauses con- 
tained in tlm Bill comprehensiYe changes about 30 clauses were disposed of. 

Mrs. Lakshnipathi moved a series , of amendments. One seeking to remove the 
cycle tax in the city on tlie ground that it mainly aifected students and middle classes 
was lost, 22 voting ‘ for and 52 against it. Another amendment by the same member 
opposing a new clauso requiring councillors to take the oath of allegiance to the Crov/n 
was also negatived, only four voting in favour and 65 against it 

Prevextion or Abtiltbuatiok Bill 

Earlier in the day the Council passed into law the bill to farther amend the 
Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act as presented by the select committee with cer- 
tain minor alterations. 

Rb-settlebient and Land Revenue 

Bill, AUGUST r—The Government policy regarding resettlement and land revenue 
was subjected to a strong criticism by non-officials in the Coiineii to-day. 

At question time Mr, C. It Reddi drew the attention of the Government to the 
widespread demand for revision of the policy in. the matter. Later a discussion on the 

subject started. 

Mrs. Lakshmipatki voiced the Congress vie\vpoint, opposing the very principle 
of settlement and urged that if all the Government was pursing settlenients they 
should not pass an order thereon until it had been submitted to the legislature and 
its decision taken. 

The Bevemie Mfjmber opposing the amendment said that the Government never 
wanted to bind themselves to any new policy at present on the eve of the new 
constitniiou and felt tliat they should not tie the hands of any future Government 
acting in tfie matter as they liked. 

The amendment was negatived, 28 voting for and 43 against. 

The original motion that action on the settlement report of the Guntur district 
be stayed pending enquiry by a committee of officials and non-officials was passed. 

Yillage Couexs Act Ahend. Bill 

The Coaucil earlier in the day passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Yillage 
Courts Act (1888) enabling the minority communities to secure representation in the 
panchayat courts. 

City Municipal Aaiend. Bill ( contd. ) 

Sih. AUGUST In the Council to-day it was decided that the minimum monthly 
salary of departmental heads of the City Corporation should be Rs. 500 and the 
maximum Rs. 1,200. At present a few posts in the Corporation carry a maximum of 
Es. 1,500 a month. The subject was introduced by Br. O. Natesa ^ Mudaliyar when 
the Council rvas discussing Clause 44 of the Bill to amend tlie Madas City Municipal 
Act. Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar moved an amendment that the educational officer’s salary 
should be between Rs. 400 and Rs. 800. 

Mr. P. V. Krisknmjya Choudhari went further and said that officers’ salaries 
should not exceed Rs. 500. 

Mr. (?. Basu Dev (Labour), supported the proposal that Es. 800 should be the 
maximum and criticised the education imparted in the Corporation schools, which he 
described as “hopelessly unsatisfactory Y 

Mr, Jamd Hussam, Commissioner of the Corporation, contradicted Mr. Basil Dev’s 
wild statement which, he said, had obviously been made without reference to facts 

and figures. 

n said that if salanes were fixed as low as Rs. 200 to 

Rs. they would have great difficulty in finding suitable men for responsible posts. 
He cited the experience of Annamalai University in- that respect and added that the 
Government and private institutions had experienced a similar difficulty when low 
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salaries had heeu offered. Becently, he said, the GoTernment had advertised lor a 
woman superintendent of a girls’ school but the salary offered had been so low that no 
one in the whole Presidency would accept it. 

The Chief Minister^ the Raja of said that considering the amount spent on 

education by the Corporation it should be open to them to appoint competent men and 
to fix their salaries according to their qualincations. 

^ Eventually Dr.^ Natesa Mudaliyar withdxw his amendment while the House 
rejected that submitted by Mr. Krisknayya.ChoudharL 

The Corporation revenue officer’s salary %en came for criticism. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan^ moved an amendment tliat the officers salary be raised 
to Es. 1,500 whereas the Bill provided a maximum of Bs. 1,200. 

Mr, F, F. Khisknayya Choudhariy opposing, expressed surprise that Congress 
members who had hitherto been so clamorous to lower salaries for officials were now 
beeping silent. He suggested that the revenue officer’s maximum salary should be 
Es. 800 and urged that all higher officers should be paid a uniform scale Of pay. 

^ Mr. T. 8. Ramasivami Ayyar^ supporting the suggestion for a uniform scale for 
higher officials, said that efficiency w^ould suffer if salaries were unattractive. As an 
Instance he mentioned that the committee of the Corporation recently advertised for a 
woman superintendent of child welfare centres on a low salary. Not a single applica- 
tion was received owing to the unattractive salary and the Corporation was forced to 
appoint an unqualified person. He suggested that for all departmental heads the 
starting salary should be Es. 500 a month, rising to Rs. 1,200. 

Mr. K L Munmmmi Pillai said that to secure the services of a man efficient 
enough to supervise the collection of the Corporation’s annual revenue of Es. 18 lakhs 
they should not offer such a low salary as Es. 200 a month. 

Mr. 0. R. Parthasarathi Ayyangar was sure that efficient young men could be 
found on a starting salary of Es. 250. If Indians wanted self-government they should 
look less to the amount of salary than to efficioney. 

Sir A. P, Pairo said that he sj^mpathised with Mr. Parthasarathy Ayyangar’s 
point of view but would ask him whether, to help poor litigants, he as an advocate 
had ever reduced his fee. Efficiency should be rewarded with adequate pay. 

"While declaring that under Swaraj he would agitate that the highest salary for a 
Corporation official should be Rs. 500 and that a Minister should receive no more 
than Rs. 1,000, Dr. Natesa Mtidaliyar said that at present even a Bawai’ajist would 
not accept the proposal that a revenue officer should receive only Rs. 250. 

The Chief Minister said be realized, tfiking into consideration conditions in this 
country, that it was necessary to scale down siUaries but they should not pick out 
only a few appointed for reductions. If there was a general scaling down there would 
be no difficulty in getting suitable officers nor would there he any dissatisfaction in 
the sei vices. There was no need for the Corporation to pay higher salaries than 
those paid by the provincial Government. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid aw withdrew his amendment moved by Mr. Eamasami Ayyar, 
fixing the minimum salary of Corporation departmental heads at Rs. 500 a month and 
the maximum Rs. 1,200, was adopted. 

H. E. The Governor’s Address 

lOtb. AUGUST i—Addressing the Council to-day, H. 1. the Governor announced 
the extension of the life of the Council by one year from November next. His Ex- 
cellency said that apart from the many and forcible arguments that could be advanced 
as to the unnecessary expense and trouble that the holding of fresh elections for a 
body that could only remain in existence for a short period would entail, there was 
now a new feature in the situation which had rendered the holding of a general elec- 
tion most inappropriate at this juncture. 

The Government of India Bill had received the Royal assent and was now law. 
This measure provided a much wrider franchise than what now existed and, it, therefore, 
followed that the present electorate had already In effect been superseded by the new 
one laid down in the Act ; but owing to the administrative impossibility of immediately 
producing a new register and the time that must inevitably be taken in delimiting 
new constituencies and working the other great changes connected with the reforms, 
this new electorate would not be able to function for sometime. It would obviously 
be most inappropriate to have a new council chosen by the electorate that had in fact 
if not in actual law ceased to exist and there was therefore no option but to extend 
the life of the present Council until such time as the first elections under the reformed 
constitution would be held. 
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Tbeatmjent of Pbisonees 
Mrs. Lahhmipati tlien moved an adjournment motion criticising tli® treatment 
of the prisoners convicted in tlie Maaras and Cocanada conspiracy; cases wmi 
particular reference to Narasimhacliaxi wh.o, slie said, was lying precariously in the 
Madras General Hospital after long illness.^ She said that their confinement in 
solitary cells, unsatisfactory nature of diet, and general segregation had seriously 
affected their health and requested the Government not to he vindictive but he more 
human and sympathetic in the matter of dealing with the political prisoners. 

The Lm^ Mcffiber replying said that far from being vindictive the Government had 
been very sympathetic towards those suffering from ill-healtli and was giving them 
the best medical aid at their command. Beferring to Narasimhachari, the Law 
Member said that he had been bestowed special attention in the General Hospital. 
He was siiilering from tuberculosis and according to the medical report he was 
showing good improvement. Speaking about tlie general treatment accorded to tne 
prisoners convicted in conspiracy cases he said that they had been convicted of 
terrorist offences and were treatell as such. He denied that they were confined in 
solitary cells and said that all considerations permitted by the rules were shown to 
them. . . 

Mrs. Lakshmipati ff-ithdrew the motion. The Gouncil then adjourned till Octoher 29. 


Wimler Se8»ion“*--Mad[ras--29tli. October to l llh November 1935. 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Madras on the 29l:b. October 1935 

Keplying to Mr. Lakshmipaiki regarding the death of a prisoner in jail due to 
alleged flogging while the was suffering from dysentry, the Law Member denied the 
charge and said that the prisoner was given 15 stripes for deliberately refusing to 
work. At the time when the flogging was ordered, the superintendent and medical 
officer was perfectly satisfied that the prisoner was free from any trace of dysentry. 
Two days after the prisoner developed bacillary dysentry and died the same night. 

The Home Member^ replying to a question regarding measures, if any, taken for the 
relief of unemployment said that in view of the present economic depression^ and 
consequent unemployment among the rural population, the Government had sanctioned 
a scheme involving a capital expenditure of Bs. 50 lakhs for accelerating the pro- 
gramme of improvement to minor works of irrigation. The programme had been pri- 
marily directed to strengthening the bunds and, where necessary, other parts of the 
irrigation works and it was in the course of execution. 


AojouRKMENr Motion 

After interpellations the member from south Ganara ‘moved an adjournment to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public impoTtanee, namely, the recent action of the 
Ooveniment in arresting respectable Mirasdars (landholders) in south Ganara for non- 
payment of land-revenues which has caused widespread panic and resentment in the 
district. 

Sir IC K Reddy ^ loader of the House, objected to leave being granted for the 
motion on the ground that the action taken by the Government was in strict accordance 
with section 18 of the Revenue Recovery Act. Farther it was a judicial matter and 
if the persons concerned felt aggrieved, it was open to them to seek remedy in a 
court of law. As the required number of members stood up in support of the motion, 
the president Iked 4 o’clock for the discussion. 

30tb. OCTOBER : — At the Council, to-day ^ the Minister for Public "Works, answer- 
ing a question, said the scheme of economic enquiry into the cost of production of 
crops in the principal sugarcane and ^ cotton tracts in the presidency spread over a 
period of three and a half years mainly financed by the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Eesearcli was being conducted under the auspices of the agricultural department. 

Govt’s Attitude Towakds Swadeshi Exhibitions 

Replying to Mrs. Lakshmipaiki regarding the policy of the Madras Government 
towards Swadeshi exhibitions the Chief Minister said that the Government would 
encourage such enterprises provided they were purely of non-political character. 

To a supplementary question whether the Government would support the forth- 
ooming All Mia KWi Swadeshi Exhibition organized in Madras by the Congress 
organization the Chief Minister said the matter would be considered on merits. ^ 
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OCT. ’S5 I DISCUSSION ON TOBACCO BIIJ. 

Discussion on Tobacco Bill 

The discussion on the Tobacco Bill then resumed. Sir A. P. Patro characterised 
the Bill as inequitable, unjust and cruel on consumers. It was unwise, he said, to 
pursue the bill of fresh taxation at the fag end of the Coiiaoil He asserted that 
there was no need for this taxation which would largeljr affect the labouring classes. 

Mrs. Rukmani Lakskmipatki characterised the Bill as a reactionary measure 
which would hit hard the tobacco growers. The Bill, she added, would create class 
monopolists who would dictate terms and the growers would be entirely at their 
mercy. 

Dr. SiMarof/an objected to the Bill for fresh taxation was being brought in the 
Council which far outlived its normal term. If the Government felt its ffnancial 
position unsatisfactory he suggested to them to introduce a cut in the salary and 
reduce the expenditure. Dealing with defects in the Bill he opined that if at all the 
measure was referred to a select committee it should definitely fix the license fees 
instead of giving a free hand to the executive. 

The Rajah of Bohhili^ leader of the Justice party, supporting the Tobacco Bill 
referred to the large remissions and other reliefs granted to the agriculturists which 
resulted in the deficiency of the general budget. The policy of the Justice Party, he 
said, ivas to give adequate relief to the agriculturists and to evolve a more equitable 
system of land revenue. He emphasized the need to continue the various relief 
measures already granted which he said would be possible only by exploring alterna- 
tive sources of taxation. 

The Revenue Member., replying, reiterated the necessity for finding out new 
sources of income to place their finances in a sound position in view of the coming 
reforms. If the general opinion was against introducing the system of monopoly the 
Government would be prepared to amend the Bill, and fix the license fees to deal 
with the other defects in the select committee. 

After a protracted discussion lasting seven and a half hours the Council carried 
this evening the Government's motion referring to a Select Committee the Tobacco 
Bill as introduced by the Revenue Member by 47 votes against 17. 

House Bettino Taxation Bill 

Slst. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the Home Member introduced the Bill 
imposing tax on betting on horse and pony races in the Presidency, which received 
the unanimous support of the House and was passed into law. 

Delimitation Comiwittee Repoet 

Ist. NOVEMBER The Council devoted the whole of to-day to the discussion of 
the delimitation committee report. The speakers from the Opposition blocks condemned 
the system of single non-transferable vote for plural constituencies as striking at the 
very root of the Poona Pact and supported the distributive system of voting which 
was in vogue in the presidency for a long time. Some preferred the whole district 
being made a unit for an electoral constituency to single member constituencies. The 
change in the electorate for the university constituency recommended in the re- 
port of the committee came in for severe criticism. The member representing the uni- 
versities characterized the proposed change as retrograde. It would result in the 
disenfranchisement of a large number of graduates in the presidency contrary to the 
recommendations of the Lothian committee and the Government of India Act. 

Further discussion was adjourned, 

Madras Public Service Commission Bill 

On the motion of Mr. Bash ear Ahmed the Council referred to the select committee 
the Madras Public Service Commmission Bill, introduced by the Revenue Member. 
The measure is intended to replace the existing Act remedying certain defects ex- 
perienced in its working and modifying the same to ensure that the Public Service 
Commission, functing as far as praetible on the lines envisaged in the New Govern- 
ment of India Act, is in full worlcing order in the presidency before the inauguration of 
the new constitution. 

The House then took up the second report of the delimitation committee. The 
Finance Member, moving its consideration, said that the Government after considering 
the pros and cons of the report, had come to the conclusion that on the whole single 
member constituencies with a single non-transferable vote was the best. 
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Referring to the allocation of seats Sn eaeli constituency, he said that it had been 
fixed on the population basis which was safer than basing it on provisional voters’ 
lists wliich were found defective. He regretted that while all parties, classes and 
interests were represented on the committee the fCongress alone neglected the oppor- 
tunity offered them to put forth their view on the matter. He added that the whole 
report with various representations and minutes of dissent would be placed before the 
Hammond Committee. 


2ni. NOVEMBER The working of the Press Act in the presidency evoked a 
series of questions in the Council to-day. The Home Member, replying, said 
in all 51 newspapers and other preriodioais were called to furnish securities smce 1931 
of which 19 furnished them, the total amount so deposited being Bs. 18,200. He added 
that all the deposits had been returned except in four cases. In one instance the 
Government had ordered a sum of Es. 500 to he forfeited, but as the High Court set 
aside the forfeiture order the amount had since been refunded. As regards printing 
presses he said that 35 presses were called upon to deposit securities since 1931 of 
wMch 20 deposited a total amount of Rs. 17,275. There was no case of forfeiture. 

DmfflTirioN’ Coi^iMirTiE Repost (contd.) 

Dr, Subbaroyan (leader of the Opposition), speaking on the Delimitation Committee’s 
report, said : *^1 feel for the real development oi the country. Multi-member consti- 
tuencies are the best.” On the question of the distributive single non-transferable 
vote he said he was pained and surprised to hear that the Government had decided 
in favour of the latter system. In this particular instance, he said, the Government 
seemed to have been carried away more bv administrative convenience than by the 
opinion of the House. He added : “I feel the single non-transferable vote would out 

right across the Poona Pact and all the work than has been done to bring about a 

joint electorate for the scheduled castes and the rest of the Hindu community.’ 

City Municipal Amend. Bill (oontd.) 

4fcb. NOVEMBER An amendment moved in the Council to-day to the 
Madras City Municipal Act Amending Bill, by Mrs. Lakshmipathi and seconded by 
Mr. C. R, Reddy ^ both members of the Congress, proposed that European and Indian 
commercial representatives on the City Council should be elected by a joint electorate, 
seats being reserved for Europeans. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi said there should be no conflict of interests. Europeans had 
come to India to do business. As such they should identify themselves with Indians 
and there should be no feeling. Instead of the one reserved seat proposed in the 

amendment, she would be willing to concede two or even three. 

Mr. Reddy said if Europeans did not agree to the amendment they should explain 
why the amendment should not be modified by agreement so as to provide three 
reserved seats. 

Sir William Wright^ who is Chairman of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
paid a tribute to the friendly attitude of the mover and seconder and said that the 
Madras Chamber had a growing Indian membership and would probably eventual! v 
become a Chamber of Commerce representing all the commercial interests in the city. " 

After lunch further speeches were made on the amendment by both sides. “Mr. 
Basudev congratulated the European* Corporation councillors on the excellent way 
they had helped it in its deliberations. The Chief Minister said he saw no reason 
why the wishes of institutions which were given representation should be disregarded. 
The amendment was defeated. 


5tk NOVEMBER :-An adjournment motion by Mr. Peddy Raju, Member for 
West Godavari, to discuss the alleged interference of the Government in the District 
Board elutions in West Oodaveri, was talked out in the Council to-day, after a heated 
debate The mover, at the outset, said that in certain circles after the results had 
been declared, the Government, by an executive order, declared the elections invalid 
and ordered fresh elections. The Government, he said, had no power at all to do this. 
Bec^dly, the Government need not have stopped the counting of votes. 

Government, in response to appeals made to them, 
had restored the names of thpe candidates/ whose nominations, in their opinion, had 
been improperly declared invalid. The matter was now before a court and hence 
was suoiudice. As regards stopping the counting of votes in one circle, the Govern- 
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ment kad reoeived informatioa tliat there had beea certaia distarbanoes as a resalt of 
■which aa arrest had beea made. The Governmeafc had, therefore, ordered the couating 
of the voting papers la the ballot box to be stopped. They had at the same time 
asked the District Magistrate to make a report. 

The Chief Miaister contended that the Government had power to stay an election 
and there was absolutely no doubt as to the validity of their order. The Government 
had not, by that order, caused aay injury to either party. They had merely ordered 
the counting _ of votes to be stopped, pending a report from the district ofiicers. 
The Chief Minister then cited cases to show that the Government interfered in local 
board elections in the past and that the present was not the first case in which they 
had done so, 

ImPLOYMEST OF 

6th. NOVEMBER The employment of women in Governtnent departments ^Yas 
the subject of several interpellations in the Council to-day. 

Eeplying the Revenue Member said that women were now being employed on a 
number of posts in the Education, Medical, Fisheries, Jail and Labour departments 
and in some stray posts in the Public Health, Agriouitiiral, -.Police and Judicial depart- 
ments. 

MiDHAS Esmes Land Ameyd. Bill 

The Gouneii next passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Estates Land (Amend- 
ment ) Act, (introduced by the Revenue Member), extending the term of protection 
given to the ryot after eviction by six months from hTovember 1, 

Central Land Mortgag-e Bank Debentures 

Sib. NOVEMBER :~~Allegations which the Second Minister (the Hotfble Mr. P. T. 
Rajan) said if made outside the Council would have had serious consequences for the 
speaker, were made in the Council to-day by Mr. C. Basu Dev when the 
Government resolution to increase the maximum amount of the guarantee in respect of 
the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank to a total face value of a crore of 
rupees, came up for discussion. 

Mr. Basil Dev said that land mortgage banks were started wdthout sufiieient 
publicity, thus failing to secure support. Certain banks had not been functioning due 
to their failing into the hands of political cliques which used them for political 
propaganda, (jovernnient should abolish the banks. Government had been providing 
large sums to the Central Land Mortgage Bank for the relief of indebtedness, but 
indebtedness had increased. They should raise money through debentures to pay ofi 
the ryots’ debts. 

Other speakers raised other more friendly criticisms. 

The Minister, replying, said that instnictions would be given to wind-up the banks 
which had not been functioning for four or five years and transfer them elsewhere 
provided suitable men w^ere forthcoming to work them. The fact that no primary 
bank had defaulted in payment of arrears due to the Central Bank, sliowmd that they 
were functionmg fairly w’-elL The resolution was carried. 

Disloyal Activities 

During interpellations, attention was called to the action -of the District Educa- 
tional OMcer, Malabar, in calling from the headmaster of secondary and training 
schools for a report regarding admissions of persons convicted of disloyal activities. 

The Education Minister stated that the initiative was taken by the officer in 
consonance with the provisions of the Madras Education Rules forbidding admission, 
without the? previous sanction of Government, of pupils convicted of disloyal 
activities. The Minister hoped that other officers would follow the Malabar example," 

The Minister admitted that the Malabar officer had recently dismissed from service 
two secondary grade teachers in the -Government Secondary School, Calicut, on 
discovering that they had been convicted in connexion with the civil disobedience 
movement in 1932 and employed without previous sanction. 

The Council then adjourned till the llth. November, when after further discussion of 
the City Municipal Amend. Bill, the House prorogued. 



the U. P. Legislative Conncil 

Nainilal Session — -ISth. June to Srd. July 1935 

The Nainital session of the U. P. Legsktive Council commenced at Nainital on the 
ISlh. Jane X935 with Sir Bit a Bam, President, in the chair. 

Official business was taken up and items related to a discussion of the rules 
proposed to be made under the Encumhered Estates Aet,^ Regulation of Sales and 
the Agriculturists Belief Act xeg3i,Tdmg which the President gave a ruling that the 
House could table amendments and vote Eai Bahadur Vihramajit Singh 

wanted that consideration of the rules be postponed to enable the members to table 
amendments and this was agreed to. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Agriculturists Belief Act and re- 
jected the Bill amending the Regulation of Execution Act, The GoYernment accepted 
the Yerdiot of the House and did not challenge a dwision, 

Motob YEHiCLns Amend. Bill 

The Minister Nawab Sir Mohammad Yus^ next presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill to amend the Motor vehicles Act and moved that it be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Ohintamani, the Nationalist leader, moved that further consideration be post- 
poned until the rules proposed to be made under the bill were placed before the 
Mouse. The Minister opposed the motion describing it as a dilatory motion and 
challenged a division when the President declared it carried. The motion was carried 
by the House, 53 voting against 28. 

Motor Yehioles Taxation Bill 

19tij. JUNE The Council took up to-.day the Motor Taxation Bill which provides 
for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles. The Coimcil took a very critical view 
of the Bill and subjected its provisions to a careful and searching scrutiny, 

Ifaji Obaidar Rahman Khan moved an amendment to clause 12, reducing the 
penalty from one half to one fourth of the amount of the annual tax in case of failure 
to pay it in time. The Minister objected and the amendment could not therefore be 
moved. Haji Obaidur Rahman Khan next opposed the passage of the clause and he 
secured the support of almost the entire House, the two dissentients being Mr. E, 
Ahmad Shah, a nominated member, and Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhaya 

The Minister opposed an amendment to clause 20 moved by Mr. Chintamani, urging 
that rules made under the Act should be laid on the table of the House for its con- 
sideration. The Minister while undertaking to do so refused to embody a provision 
to that effect in the Bill itself and the House refused to rest content with the Minis- 
ter’s assurance. There was an animated discussion on the clause whose deletion was 
advocated by Mr, Chintamani and others. Mr. Chintamani asked the Minister to 
state categorically whether he would object the insertion of another clause after clause 
20 providing for a discussion of the rules by the Council before the House gave its 
verdict and the Minister did not give any reply thereto. The President at this stage 
adjourned the House. 

20t!s. JUNE :~Resummg the debate to-day, Hon. Sir Muhammad Yusuf mieed. to the 
insertion of the new clause that the Government should lay rules before the Council for 
discussion. After disposing of the remaining clauses the schedules were taken up for 
consideration. Reductions in rates and taxes proposed in the first schedule on private 
vehicles were reduced in some cases and in the latter part of the day there was a 
battle royal between advocates of rural interests and those of urban interests The Bill 
proposes uniform taxes for different kinds of vehicles throughout the province and a 
somewhat contentious amendment was moved by Thahur Muneshwar Bahsh Singh 
Hiat kxation m Cawopore, Lucknow and Allahabad municipalities be higher than in 
the Provmoa. His plea was that clause 19 provided for compensation of these munioi- 
pahties which suffered loss of their income as a result of this bill and such compensa- 
tion to those three mumcipalties which had excellent roads in other districts. A loud 
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cry raised that rural interests were going to suffer for the sake of urban inter- 

estsand M^srs. Ckintamani^ Souter and others vigorously opposed this amendment 
winch sought to make needless and invidious differentiation between those three cities 
on one side and the rest of the province on the other. 

The Minister resisted the pernicious and ominous amendment which struck at the 
very root of the bill^ and it was defeated by 44 against 30 votes amidst cheers. There 
were two other^ divisions in course of the day over the rates proposed in the first 
schedule in which Government won. 

2l%i. JUNE 'The House dealt with to-day part B of Schedule L which specifies the 
rates of taxes for public service vehicles of various sizes. A number of members 
pressed for a detailed and satisfactory explanation of these three classes of routes, but 
the Minister said that it was a matter for the controlling authority to classify the routes 
according to certain criteria. Asked what rate would apply in case a hired vehicle 
which plied partly on a C class route, the Minister again repeated that it was for 
the controlling authority and the Government could only lay down a principle to 
guide him. What was the definition of controlling authority, enquired Mr. Chmtamani, 
Saiyid Jafer Hussain asked whether Eacha roads under the control of district boards 
would be included in this scheme of taxation. Nawab Jamshed AU Khan wanted to 
know whether the Minister had any idea of A, B and G class routes. The Minister told 
the House that under clause 20- A the House would have an opportunity of discus- 
smg the rides to be framed under the Act and all those were matters for rules. 

The President observed that the House was dealing with the schedule of rates, 
and if the matter was to be properly discussed, they should either ask for the deletion 
oi those words or for a postponement. ‘How we are discussing nothing’, he added. 
‘Oidy enquiries are being made and enquiries do not carry us very far in a piece of 
legislation. ^ We can take up the amenoment later if the House so desires.’ 

Bai Rajeswari Prasad said that this schedule could not be disposed of until clause 
4 was first of all disposed of. The discussion on this clause was postponed the other 
day to enable the drafting expert of the Government (the Legal Bemembrancor) to 
clothe the amendment passed by the House in appropriate language and section 2 of 
this clause leaves it to the prescribing authority to classify alfroutes as special routes 
or ordinary routes, every ordinary route being further classified either as A class, B 
class or G class route. 

The Le^al Remembrancer read out the amendment he had drawn up, hut it was 
rather too long and the House was not in a position to follow it closely. It was, 
therefore, agreed to postpone consideration of the bill till the 24th. 

24tls. JUNE Two -defeats were iafiicted on the Government to-day hy^ the 
Council, during the second reading of the Bill la the teeth of the stubborn opposition 
of the Minister, Sir Md, Yusufs the House carried Eaji Ohaidur Raharjtan Khan^s 
amendment to article 10 of the schedule providing that no additional tax be payable 
if a motor vehicle does not use the road for which it is permanently licensed during 
the period it is temporarily allowed to ply on other routes. This amendment in 
effect nullified the purpose of article 10 leying a weekly tax not exceeding Rs, 27 on 
vehicles temporarily plying on roads other than the licensed ones in addition, to 
any tax paid under any of the foregoing articles. The House condemned this provision 
for double taxation and carried Ba)i Ohaidur Eahaman Khan^s amendment by 47 
against 34 votes. 

The Minister moved for the deletion of article 10 as an amendment by the House 
but his hopes were doomed to disappointment. The effect of the deletion of article 10 
would have been to make no provision in the Bill for vehicles plying on roads other 
than those for which they had taken a license. This was a serious gap which the 
Minister promised to fill in by rules. The Council refused to be satisfied by this assurance 
and negatived the Minister’s* motions for deletion of the article by 40 against 26 votes. 

The second reading stage was over after some consequential amendments were 
adopted and the Minister moved the third reading of the Bill. 

Raja Jagannath Bahhsh Singh, leader of the Independent Party, objected to the 
motion and the Deputy President, Nawahzada Liamt AH Khan upheld the 
objection under standing order 57. It says that on the day amendments to various 
clauses of a Bill are carried the motion for its passage cannot be made if objection is taken. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Knmmbered Estates Act 

HvoRO-ELBorRio PjROJxcr Demano 

25tJi. JUNE The House discussed to-day the supplementary demand^ for a grant of 
Rs. 20,17^72 relating to the construction of hydro-electrio tube wells. Mr. J, M Olay^ 
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Finanos Meml^er, referrring to the letters wMcL recently appeared in ae ‘Leader’ 
oritioizing the hydro-eleotrio projects of the Government and Sir William Btampe, said 

that thoy were inspired more by malice than by any desire to serve the publio interest. 

Mr. Chintamani asked what evidence the Finance Member bad before bim for making 
tliat as|> 3 rsioii on the motive of t^^ writer that bisjetters were inspired by ^malice 
to whieb the Finance Member replied that his jnstifioation was amply contained nn 
the letters tliemselves. Asked if it was bis reference Mr. Clay said that it was the 
inference of every fair minded man who read those letters. Ho strongly deprecated 
the method followed by the writer in not disclosing bis identity and Mgretted mat 
Sir William Stampe should have been attacked in that way. Mr. Chintamani also strongly 
deprecated the malicious motives being attributed to persons ^with whom they dis- 
agreed, while he associated himself with the Finance Member in the tribute paid to 
Sir W^iliiam Stampe. Mr. Chintamani also asked if it was a fact that criticisms described 
as malicious were taken note of and fully answered by Sir William Stampe, but the Deputy 
President considered that the matter did not arise out of the debate before the House. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

After supplementary estimates were voted Natvah Sir Muhammad Yusuf moved 
the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill, Mr. Chintamani Leader of the 
Opposition, made a masterly and remarkable speech, vigorously opposing the passage 
of the Bill He emphasized that Sir M. Ynsnf by sponsoring this Bill once more 
had shown that he was the enemy of local self-government in this province and was as 
eq^ually ready to supersede local bodies as to take away their powers. Mr. Chintamani 
w’-as applauded at the conclusion of his speech before the House adjourned. 

26tli. JUNE When the Council resumed discussion on the third reading of the Bill 
to-day. Thakur Muneshwar Baksh Singh^ member, select committee, opposing the Bill 
said that his reasons for opposition differed from those of the leader of the Opposition. 
He said he had advocated two rates of taxes, higher and lower, both in his minute of dis- 
sent and amendments which the House did not accept. In view of the fact that uniform 
facilities were not provided for motor traffic throughout the province there should 
have been no uniform taxation. The speaker considered it most unreasonable that one 
living in the city should pay an amount equal to what was paid by a villager hardly 
traversing two or three miles daily. 

Sheikh Mohammad EaUbuUah^ supporting the passage of the Bill, referred to the 
criticism of Mr. Chintamani that the Minister wms a tool in the hands of the subor- 
dinate officials and pointed out that the Minister's policy was one of stooping to 
conquer and by that method Hawab Mohammad Yusuf got the maximum work done 
by those who ■worked under him. The speaker did not consider that the Bill was an 
itleal measure nor was he enamoured of its provisions. He, however, expected that it 
woulti result in an improvement of communications and provide better facilities for 
motor traffic. Concluding, Sheikh Mohammad Habibullah said that whatever might be 
tiiG defects of the Bill it should not be thrown out. 

Mr. A. J/. Medleii criticising the Bill, asked if every licensing station was going 
to have a weigh bridge for weighment of cars and lorries and pointed out that in the 
neighbouring provinces the motor tax was based on the number of seats. The Bill, he 
opined, abounded in mistiPications, making it very difficult to administer without a 
great deal of annoyauco to motor owners and, therefore, he joined the opponents of 
the Blij. Mr, Medley added that bis vote would, ho'wever, be for the Bill because he 
recognized that a great amount of work and energy had been put into the measure. 

Kai Eajesh?mri Prasad opposing the third reading of the Bill strongly condemned 
the principle on which it was based, viz., depriving the municipalities of the motor tax 
wliicli was a fruitfui source of income. Their resources were very slender and their 
general revenue was bound to suffer. For recouping their funds the boards would be 
obliL^ed to resort to further taxation which would certainly fall on the poorer people. 

Mr. R Ahmad Shah supporting the passage of the Bill, pointed out that only 18 
out of 8o municipalities exercised the power of motor taxation. The complaint that 
the boards were being deprived of that power was more nominal than real He added 
that those mimicipalities would be adequately compensated and would not suffer loss 
of income. 

^ Eaja Jagannath Baksh Singh opposing stressed that there was no justification for 
imposing a tax at the present time whan the economic conditions of the people were 
pad and, secondly, when the new constitutional reforms were soon going to be 
introduced. He strongly denounced the uniform rate of taxation on both the rich and 
poor people alike. 
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Munshi Cfajadkar Prasad^ further opposing, said that tlio Minister was not right 
in saying that the tax would only afect the rioh. He stressed that the brunt of the 
taxation would really fall on the poor and pointed out that the Bill was another aspect 
of the policy of supercession of munioipal and distriot boards which had been carried 
on by the Minister for some time. 

Safiz Mohammad Ibrahim^ opposing, said that the Bill was a direct negation of 
the fundamental principles of local seif-Goyernment and was most retrograde. Further 
there was no justifioation for the uniform motor tax throughout the proyinoe in view 
of the fact that the local Goyernment had not attempted to get their proper share 
from the petrol tax. He opined that the most pressing problem for the masses was 
not bad roads but bread and bntter. He added that the construction of good roads 
was undertaken more in the interests of the military and foreign trade than in that 
of the poor taxpayer. Concluding Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim emphasized that the Bill 
was brought for the benefit of the railways and the controlling authorities could so 
arrange the timings that the buses would be unable to compete with the railways. 

Eao Krishna Pal Singh^ opposing, said that it was yery unfortunate that the 
Minister of this province should deliberately play into the hands of tlie central 
Goyernment which was more interested in the " railways. The fact of the matter w^as 
that the railways were to be encouraged at the expense of motor lorries and the latter 
at the expense of bullock carts which were the most economical and the cheapest 
conveyance for rural areas. The speaker referred to tlie numerous taxes levied by 
the central Government on motor spirit and accessories and urged that there was no 
room for farther taxation by the local Government. 

Sir if. Yusufs winding up the debate, expressed his thanks to the Leader of the Oppo-- 
sition for Ms fine reference to him. Proceeding the Minister said that the principle of 
the Bill that there would he a central and uniform taxation had been accepted by the 
house and no exception had been taken to it. He urged that the bill was brought up 
with a view to help the district boards to improve their roads and denied that it was 
against the municipal boards. He proposed that the tax would only fall on the rich 
classes and the masses could enjoy good roads without paying a single penny. He 
asked the House not to be misled by the bogey of serving the interests of the railways. 
He stressed that the primary object of the Biii was to provide funds for the improve- 
ment of local roads and ensure safe motor trafiie, 

Eai Majeshwar Bali oMlhngQd a division when the third reading of the motion 
was put and declared carried by the President. The house then divided and the Bill 
was passed by 72 votes to 21. • 

The ItEozABAD Riots 

The Council next carried without a division Mr. Ghintamani^s resolution on the Firo- 
zabad riots as amended by Nawahzada Muhammad Liaqat AU Khan^ leader of the 
Democratic party. The resolution as adopted recommended to the Government to have a 
public enquiry made into the conduct of magistrates and police officers stationed at 
Firozabad in connection with the occurrences there during the last Moharrum after 
the riot cases have been concluded, should it be necessary in the light of the decision 
of the court. 

The Home Member, Eunwar Sir Maharaj Singhs on behalf -of the Government 
opposed both the original resolution as wmll as the amendment but did not challenge 
a division ostensibly because he realized that there was most complete unanimity in 
all sections of the House on the resolution as amended. When it .was put to the 
House there was not oven a whisper of a Mo’ from the Treasury benches. The debate 
occupied less than two hours and was carried on perfectly good humoiu* on both 
sides, the House being frequently convulsed with laughter during the speeches of 
Mr. Chintamani and the Home Member, The public galleries were overcrowded. 

HoN-omciii Resolutions 

27tls. JUNE A number of non-offioial resolutions were discussed in the Council 
to-day nnd all were carried with the exception of one which was withdrawn by the 
mover. The. first resolution for a greater recruitment of the depressed classes’ mem- 
bers as constables was moved by the nominated member for the depressed classes. 
The Home Member, Sir Maharaj Singh made a ^mpathetio speech in re|)ly, under- 
taking to remove the restrictions contained in the JPolioo Regulations. 

The second resolution for a grant towards the building of a rescue homo for 
Naik girls and a committee of managemeut lor it was ably moved by Ladij Kailash 
Srivastava and supported by members of various parties in the House who criticized 
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tlie GoYerBment for tlieir apathy ia the laatter. The Howe Jlem&ef made ar tery 
encouraging reply promising financial support for the scheme/ He stated that rt was 
difficult for him at this stage to commit himself to any definite figure without defimte*" 
ly examining the scheme. He told the House that he intended to invite a committee 
of three or four persons inclnding Lady Srivastava to discuss the subject with him.^ ^ 
The next resolution to revise and refix the number of members of various mnnioi" 

t al boards was moved by Mr, Srijmndan Lai and opposed by the Minister of the 
ocai Self-Government, Sir M, Tuauf, mid it was not pressed. « - 

The last resolution which evoked a somewhat lively debate asked for morning 
courts in summer and an interesting speech was made by BdhM Jagdev Eog mio 
moved it. There was a sharp olevage of opinion among the lawyer members and it 
was opposed by Mr, Clay, Pinance Member, who, however, did not challenge a division 
when the President declared it carried. 

2Si!i. JUNE : — Another non-official resolution was adopted by the Council to-day 
urging a revision of the scale of remissions of rent in the light of changes in the 
prices of agricultural produce. The mover, Nawab Jamshed^ Ali Khan said that 
personally he granted remissions on a very generous scale which usually exceeded the 
scale permitted by the Government and ne was only desirous that the principle 
whereon remissions were based should be strictly applied. He cited the prices of 
wheat, etc. showing that there was an upward tendency and contended that 
remissions of rent could no longer be based on the low prices at the commencement 
of the slump period. Another reason advanced was that if no revision was made 
tenants might be led to believe ’that the persent scale of remissions was a permanent 
feature. The resolution was supported by a number of zamindar members some of 
whom suggested the appointment of a committee of experts and non-officials which 
could thoroughly thrash out the whole matter and evolve a scientific basis. Eai Sahib 
Tliakur Shivadhyan Singh opposed the resolution in the interests of tenants whose 
misery and poverty he greatly deplored. The resolution wms not opposed by Mr. 
L K Clay^ finance Member, who said that the Government would carefully consider 
every suggestion made by non-official members and cited a large range of prices which 
did not show conclusively that there was a permanent upward trend. 

ENCIrx^D^EI^ED Estates Act 

Official business was next taken up and the House discussed amendments to the rules 
framed by the Government under the Encumbered Estates Act. The amendments to 
the rules were still under discussion when the Council adjourned till 1st, July. 

l«t. JULY ‘.—The rules proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Act, the 
Agiioulturists Relief Act, and Regulation of Sales Act came up for discussions before a very 
thin House to-day. The Landlord Members, it would be recalled, insisted during the 
consideration of the debt bills last winter at Lucknow that the executive should not have 
unfettered discretion in drafting the rules under the various bills and that they should 
be laid before the legislature for discussion and the proposal was agreed to by the 
Government. Many members had already left the station and most of others dicl not 
evince such keen interest in the discussion of the rules as it was expected that they 
would do. It was, therefore, not at all surprising that debts on the rules were dull, 
dreary lifeless. The order paper contained a long list of amendmends to the draft 
rules under each of the Acts, biit the majority of them were not moved because of the 
absence of the members who had given notice of them. 

Motoe Vehicles Amenb Bill 

There were no less tlian 52 amendments to the rules under the Bill to amend the 
Motor Vehicles Act. The Bill had to pass its third reading after the discussion of the 

'....."•"rules. ■■ .. ' ■ ■ 

2na. JULY Resuming the debate on the Bill to-day Mr. Yusuf Ali said that 
nothing should be done which might have the effect suppressing the lorry traffic in the 
interests of the railways. 

The Minister accepted the spirit of the amendment with a view to dispel the doubts 
expressed by Mr. Chmtamoni, Leader of the Opposition, and others and undertook to 
Issue instruction to the traffic committees to be set up under the Bill but the House 
was in no mood to bo satisfied by the acceptance of the spirit and not the body of 
the resolution. He was thus driven to give definite undertaking to embody the princi- 
ple of the amendment in the rules. 
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A notable and striking omissioE in tlie. rules was made good by an amendment 
moved by Mr. Chintamam as regards the eonstitution of the Traffic Board. It 
was indeed a grave and surprising omission as Mr. Ohintamaai pointed out in the 
course of his speech. 

A series of amendments was moved to Mr. amendment and the 

Minister took up the indefensible position as regards the representation of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. He was for one seat being given to a Chamber of Commerce and 
later on agreed to the amendment of increasing tae number to two. Mr. Chintamuni 
guessed which of the two were in the Minister’s mind and pointedly asked the Minister 
which one out of the three chambers of oommerce he was going to penalize. The 
Minister was thereupon obliged to say that he had no serious objection to accepting 
three seats. The House, however, carried by 41 against 22 votes the amendment 
giving two seats and rejected the amendment giving three seats. 

The amendment that Government should nominate no more than four members to 
the board was also negatived by the House by' 43 votes against 20. Another amend- 
ment to delete from rule 8 certain criteria to be followed when determining the 
number of permits allotted to the route was also rejected by 39 votes against 16. 
These divisions ended in a victory to the Government. 

Srdl. JULY The remaining amendments to the rules proposed to be made under 
clause 11 of the Bill were discussed with great expedition to-day. The Council 
rejected an amendment by Mmlvi Fasiuddin against the fixation of a time table for 
public service vehicles and by 35 votes to 18 adopted an amendment moved by Bit 
Muhammad Yusuf leaving it to the decision of the controlling authority to grant a 
permit for one, two or three years. After ail the amendments were disposed of the 
Bill was passed into law. The Council then adjourned sine die, 

November Session — Lucknow— 18th. to 22ndi. November 1935 

The Council opened its November session at Lucknow on the ISth. November 1935 , 

with Sir Sitaram in the chair and disposed of all the seven non-official resolutions 
on the agenda paper. There was a fall dress; debate on two of them, but both were 
withdrawn on the Government spokesman giving an assurance of sympathetic conside- 
ration of the issues raised therein. 

Rai Saheb Rajeswari Prasad moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to introduce legislation amending the Debt Acts of 1934 and to amend rules made 
thereunder, specially with regard to matters wffiereon the Acts and rules are either 
vague or had been found to be defective in their application. 

The Finance Member, Mr. J. M. Clay said that he w'as unable to accept on behalf 
of the Government the resolution in the form' in which it had been moved, though 
the Government was prepared to amend the rules and remove obvious errors or 
uncertainties. But the Government could not see their way to amend it themselves, as 
this would entail a change of policy underlying them. The mover withdrew the 
resolution. 

Mr. BrijnayidanlaV s resolution recommended to the Goveimment to introduce a 
system of secret voting at the time of the coming elections to the Provincial Legisla- 
tures under the new Constitution. 

The mover pointed out the hardships to which the present system put voters, urging 
the return to a' system which prevailed from 1921 to 1924. 

The resolution encountered hot opposition from several members, who emphasised 
that the present system was working satisfactorily and the change demanded w^as not 
carried for. The Finance Member, said that as far as the Government were concerned, they 
had not the slightest difficulty in accepting the resolution under the proviso tliat they 
should be able to guarantee that amount of secrecy which was possible with a largely 
illiterate electorate. The Government had done their best, and if need arose, would do 
their best to maintain complete secrecy in the ballot. The resolution was withdrawn. 

U. F. SPEcrin Powees Aot 

NOVEMBER After three hours’ discussion, the Council passed without 
division to-day, the U. P. Special Powers Act, extending the Bill, designed mainly to 
deal with the Ho-rent Campaign should it be revived. All sections of the House 
excepting the Nationalists, the main Opposition Party, supported the measure, leader 
of various parties paying tributes to the Government for the sparing use made of the 
Special Powers Act 1932 (which is now expiring) during its period of operation* 
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The main argument advanced by those who opposed the present Bill, was that no 
emergency existed for its enactment for a further period of five years, though all of . 
them admitted that there was not any objectionable feature therein. 

The Home Member, Sir Kumoar Maharaj introducing the Bill, exhaustively 

surveyed the working of the expiring Act and emphasised the temporary preventive 
nature of the present measures. He compared the Bill with the similar measures 
passed in other Provinces which he thought were far more drastic in their applica- 
tion, as they also provided for maintenance of public peace and security, whereas this 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the non-co-operation movement had been withdrawn, he pro- 
ceeded, no assurance was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. He quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those holding Socialistic or Communistic views towards landed and other vested 
interests. Besides, the present Government felt that they had to perform a duty to- 
wards the future Government, the idea being to give ample time to both future 
legislatures and future Ministers to settle down. It was, therefore, necessary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversive movements if the need arose. 

Budoet Deficit— Demand For Sijbvention 

20th. NOVEMBER Prasad's resolution recommending to the 

Government to take the Council into their confidence in connection with the case they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Niemeyer with regard to the future financial settle- 
ment between the Central and Provincial Governments was discussed by the Council 
to-day. Mr. J.M. CZaj/, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution, briefly surveyed the 
financial position of the Province during the last 15 years which, he said, was 
pi’ogressively deteriorating. At the start of the Montford Constitution in 1921, the 
Province had an opening balance of approximately Rs. 89 lakhs, which will nave 
been converted into a progressive deficit balance of about Rs. 2,75 crores in March 
next, despite the strenuous efforts of the Government to reduce expenditure and 
develop revenue. After taking account of economies in recurring expenditure, which, 
it was hoped, would total Rs. 20 lakhs, it was anticipated that the deficit in the 
Revenue budget at the end of the next five years would be about Rs. 188 lakhs. 
Such being the financial position of the Province, the case which the Government 

a osed to put before Sir Otto was that in the financial settlement now about to be 
3 between the Central and Provincial Governments this Province stood in just as 
much need of assistance as other deficit Provinces. 

Furtlier discussion on the resolution revealed practical unanimity of opinion among 
the members that the Province was unable to bear the burden of further taxation 
and, therefore, to meet the deficit a substantial subvention from the Government of 
India should 1)0 demanded. 

21»t NOVEMBER :--Rai Eajmoar Bali^ supporting the case put forward by the 
Finance Member yesterday, pointed out to-day that the Province being predominantly au 
agricultural one, its revenues were inelastic. Therefore, he argued, it should be given 
a subvention adequate to meet, the deficit from Central revenues. Representation should 
be made to Sir Otto that this Province should be accorded the same Havoimed 
treatment as the other Provinces. 

Haji Nisarullah felt that the Government had failed to a certain extent in its duty 
to bring before the Finance Committee of the Round Table Conference and before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee the financial condition of this Province, particularly 
that its accumulated deficit was on the increase every year. ^ 

He suggested tliat the Province should get a fair share of the income from the 
excise duty levied in this Province, which, he thought, would come to Rs 50 or 60 
lakhs. If this happened, the deficit would substantially be reduced 


22nd. NOVEMBER ;-Eeplymg to the debate to-day, the Finance Member said that 
forward reasonable but not extravagant claims for assistance before 
bir Otto Eiemeyer, and, therefore, it was very desirable to impress upon Mm that thev 
had done and were ready to do all they could to improve the financial position by 
imposing fresh taation and further retrmohmg expenditure. It was also necessary 
not to conceal ttorn Sir Otto the potential soiu-oes of revenue wMoh, instead of weak- 
enim would strengMen the case of the Province. He felt the sources of revenue were 
such that by careful husbandry they would be enabled to meet their requirements 
Thy^ect of the resolution having been gained, it was withdrawn, after wMoh the 
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Winter Session—Lahore— 2l8t. October to 29tli. November 1935 

The Pmjib Ceihinal La.w Aaiim Biiiij , 

The winter session of the Punjab liSgisIative Council commenced at Laliore on tlie 
2l8t October 1935 when the State Aid to Industries Bill thB Entertaimnent Tax 
Bill were introduced and referred to a select committee and circulated, respectively. 
Mr. M. A. Gham\ Labour Member, op|>osed the State Aid to Industries Bill on the 
ground that the State must itself start industries and not bolster up capitalism. 

An interesting debate took place on the Government motion for the re-enactment 
of the existing Criminal Law Amendment Bill, relating to which the Finance Member 
adduced the same arguments as in the Assembly, namely, Gommiinalism, Communism, 
Terrorism and the iineertainty of non-resumption of the civil disobedience. 

How handy the Criminal Law Amendment Act came to the Government at the 
time of the last jubilee celebrations when certain terrorists were busy with their 
plans, was mentioned hy the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd in the course of his speech 
recommending the enactment of the measure. He said that the prompt application of 
the Act on the eve of the jubilee celebrations in May last frustrated the intentions of 
two gangs, one of which was arrested in possession of a revolver. Terrorism had not 
yet disappeared from the province and at the same time Gommiinalism and Commu- 
nism were raising their head. 

Mr. i^ana^ Chand Pandit^ Shaikh Mohammad Sadiq and Ohaudhnrg Asadullak 
opposed its re-enactment, Mr. Namh C/mnd stating that Communalism was due to 
separate electorates and Communism and Terrorism were due to deeper causes 
requiring a radical remedy. 

22nA, OCTOBER The feelings aroused by the Shahidguuj agitation loomed 
large during to-day’s debate, in the Council, on the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, when several Muslim members attacked the measure as a w'oapon which was 
demonstrably capable of mischief.^’ 

Skaik Abdul Ghani said that the exacerbation of the Shaliidganj trouble was 
entirely due to the deportation, in the first instance, of Moulana Zafar All and Bayed 
Habib. He further said that the repeated application of tho Act, after the Rawalpinih. 
Conference, to deport further 10 leaders was due to wrong information that civil 
disobedience was to be launched. 

On tho other hand, Sikh members, including Sardar Ujjal Singh and Bardar 
Arjan Singh supported the measure on the ground that powers were necessary in 
tho hands of the Government to put down terrorism. 

A notable opponent of the Bill w'as Qhoudhunj ChhoUuram^ Leader of the Unionist 
Party, the largest party in tlie Council, who said' that terrorism and Communism were 
non-existent in the Punjab and that there w'as no chance of revival of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. In the course of tho debate, the Government announced that 
they were prepared to consider the limitation of the ''^life” of the Bill 

24tli, OCTOBER The Government motion for the consideration of the Bill was 
carried to-day without division being challenged. Before tlie motion was put to vote 
Mr, Miihimdalal Puri (Urban Party) said that if the Bill were at all passed it should 
be passed with tlireefold restrictions, as to the time, particular crimes, duration of 
respective orders. 

The Finagles Member^ replying to the debate, referred to the application of the 
measure to Shaliidganj agitation and said that the Government was soory that it had 
to use tlie measure in connection with the Shaliidganj afair. He assured tho House 
that in case of an amicable settlement of tho affair, the Government would bo pre- 
pared to release all imdertrlal prisoners as also others not convicted for violence and 
cancel the deposit of security by newspapers and other restrictive orders. He said 
the Government would abide by this assurance even if tho Shaliidganj agitation were 
continued, provided it was on constitutional lines. 
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After tli 0 motioa for consideratioa was passed, several amendments were moved, 
limiting the duration of the BilFs “life”. Mr. Pwn’s and Sardar Gurbaehm Singh's 
amendments limiting the life of the Bill to two and three years respectively being 
rejected, Choudhri Eiasat AH's amendment limiting the life of the Bill to hve years 
was carried. 

Public Utility Services Bill 

25t!i. OCTOBER An echo of the dispute between the Lahore ^ Electric Supply 
Company and the Lahore Municipal Committee in May 1934 resulting in the threat by 
the former to out off electric supply for street lighting in Lahore, was heard to-day 
in the Council when the Finance Member introduced the Punjab Control of Pubiic 
Utili^ Services Bill which empowers the Government to control the Public Utility 
Services namely, any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light 
or water to the pubiic or any system of public conservancy or sanitation in case dis- 
continuance of supply of such service is contemplated. Tne Bill was circulated for 
eliciting pubiic opinion. 

Cbihutal Law Amendment Bill (oontd.) 

Buring the clause by clause discussion of the Bill several non-official members 
pressed the Government for assurances that internees would be given maintenance 
allowances. They also wanted that the case of internees should be placed before an inde- 
pendent Judge soon after internment. 

The Finance Member stated that the present practice was that the cases of inter- 
nees were reviewed by Government every six months. He expressed his inability to 
give assurances asked for as he had no time to consider these suggestions. 

After clause 3 was amended to limit the period of internment or externment to 
one year, the clause as amended was carried by a large majority of 45 to 9. The 
remaining clauses were disposed off quickly. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed by the Council. Amendments seeking 
to confine the clause dealing with powers to arrest without warrant terrorists and 
communists only and limit the period of internment and externment under the 
provisions of the Act to one year were passed, Government accepting them. The 
Bill was referred to a committee in order to make the consequential changes. 

Suppression op Immoral Traffic Bill 

28lli. OCTOBER -The Select Committee report on Pandit NanahehamVa Bill 
for Suppression of Immoral Traffic was presented to the Council to-day and the 
second reading of the Bill was passed, with minor amendments. The Bill was referred 
to the Select Committee for making the consequential alterations. The Bill sought to 
penalise the keeping of a brothel, living on the earnings of a brothel, living on the 
earning of prostitution and procuration and importation of women for prostitution. 

Debtors Protection Bill 

At the end of the day, Bao Bahadur Ohoturam's Debtors Protection Bill, which 
provides for additional security for debtors, was taken np for consideration on a 
motion that it be referred to a Select Committee. Discussion was proceeding when 
the Council adjourned. 


a Select Committee by the Council 


29tls. OCTOBER r—The Bill was referred to 
to-day, the Government not opposing the motion. 

That measures such as this would only help to spread Socialism was the argument 
advanced by bhnmati Lekhawati Jain, in opposing the measure. There was no need 

existence of the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
Bill It was already difficult, if not impossible, to realise debts and this Bill would 
make the situation worse. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh, supporting the motion, said that the Bill sought to 
renmve malpractices in the money-lending profession. ^ 

barring one or two provisions there 
was nothing new m tiia Bill. Several Judges of the High Court had approved of the 
measure and opposition to it was confined to the money-lending classes who formed 
only mm par cent of the population. ^ 
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Mj. D. J. Soyd^ Finance Member, announced that while the Government were not 

opposing the Bill, they were not committed to any of its provisions. 

A non-official Bill for free primary compulsory education for girls in the Panjab, 
moved by Mrs. Lekhaimti Jain, was circulated for elioiting public opimon. 

Hon-Ofhcial Resolutions 

^ NOVEMBEE:'— In ilia Council to-day, a non-oflicial resolution, moved by 

ml, . Muhammad' Bin Malak^ recommending to the Government to allow District 
Boards to elect nou-ofScial uhaimea in cases where a resolution is passed by a 
bare majority of non-oiScial members to that eJffect and without obtaining the 
Government’s approval and also to allow voting for deciding the question about 
official or non-official chairmen to take place by ballot, was rejected by 44 votes 
'to .10. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. S, S, Gurhachan Singh,, recommending to the 
Government the appointment of a Committee of non-official members of the 
Council to consider the question of introduction of regular moral instruction in 
primary and secondary schools and to suggest other adequate measures to improve 
the moral discipline in schools was withdrawn by the mover, following an 
assurance given by the Minister for Education and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion that the Education Department was already doing its best in the matter 
and promising to give consideration to the suggestion made by the mover and other 
supporters of the resolution. 

4lb. NOVEMBER In the Council, to-day, a non-official resolution moved by Skri-’ 
mati Lekhwati Jain,, recommending to the Government to change the electoral rules of 
local bodies in such a manner as to make an Honorary Magistrate ineligible to stand 
as ^candidate for the membership of the local bodies within Ms magisterial 
jurisdiction was rejected. 

A second non-official resolution recommending to the Government to assess 
land revenue in a<3cordanc0 with the principles on which income-tax was levied 
was still under discussion when the House adjourned till November 11th. 

SHA.EIDQ AN0 MOSQUB DEMOLITION 

llth. NOVEMBER :~At question time in the Council to-day Mr. D, J, Boyd,, 
finance Member, revealed, in reply to a question by Pir Akhar Ali^ that in order to 
avoid the situation, assuming the dimensions it did, the question of reserving the 
Shahidgung under the provisions of the Ancient Monuments Act was considered, but 
rejeotea as impracticable in the circumstances. 

Vehement allegations by Muslim members, that the Government bad connived at the 
demolition of the Sahidganj Mosque by 'the Sikhs, and equally firm denials by the 
Government spokesmen, characterised a debate on the demand for a supplementary 
grant of Rs. 72,670 for additional police in connection with the Sahidganj agitation 
for six months with effect from Aug. 1, in the Council to day. 

Ohaudhri Afsal ffapie,, the Ahrar leader, opposing the demand alleged that the 
Government had connived at the demolition, tie alleged that the military officers 
were aware on the night of July 7, a few hours before the demolition actually com* 
menced, that the mosque was going to he demolished. 

The Fmawee That is an absolute He. 

Chaudri Alladad Khan : Mr. President, this is unparlimentary. 

The President held that it was unparliamentary and requested the Finance Mem- 
ber to withdraw it. 

The Mnanm Member withdrawing the word ‘lie’ said that he meant that the 
statement made by the speaker was incorrect. 

Ohaudhri A fxal Haq continuing said that the Government were aware that a 
crane had been taken into the Gurdwara for demolishing the mosque and he accused 
the Government of having supplied it. 

The Finance Member intervening denied the allegation. 

The Chief Secretary further denying all allegations said that the Government had 
no information that a crane was being taken to Shahidganj for pulling down the mosque. 
Neither had they any previous information that the mosque was going to be demo- 
lished. On July 7, ho was informed by tlie deputy commissioner that the question of 
demolishing the mosque was going to be discussed at the meeting of the Gurdwara 
Prabandhafe Committee the next morning. On the same night at 1 a. m. he was 
informed on the phone that the mosque was being demolished, and in order to avoid 
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any bloodshed tlio military was posted at 5 a. m. which was four hours after the 
demolition had started. (Oheers). 

Sheikh Mahamed Sadiq (Amritsar) opposed the demand^ and urged au impartial 
enquiry info the firing in conneption with the Shahidgimj agitation. Eeferring to the 
assurance given by the deputy commissioner to the Muslim deputation on July ^ 2 that 
the mosque would" not be demolished' till the Government had had time to examine the 
legal issues, Sheikh Sadiq asked the Government if they had examined the case before 
demolition actually commenced. 

The Finance Member x Yes. 

Sheikh Mahamed Sadiq asked why then the Government did not tell the subse- 
quent deputation, which waited on the Governor on July 6 that the Government has 
examined the case. 

The Finance Member said that the Government did inform the deputation that the 
Government had examined the euvse and had come ^ to the conclusion that the Sikhs 
had the legal right to the mosque. At the same time, added the Finance Member, 
the Government felt that the Sikhs had a moral responsibility in the matter. 

Sheikh Sadiq continuing said that there would be no peace in the province till the 
Government met the Muslim demands for enquiry into the firing and compensation to 
those killed or wounded in the firing, release of the Shahidg;anj internees, restoration 
of securities of tho Muslim press , and restoration of the Shahidganj mosque. 

The Finance Member intervening pointed out that the restoration of the Shahid- 
ganj mosque was d, sub judice question. 

Choicdkry As-Dullah complained against the Sikh officers who had been mt in 
charge of dealing with the Shahidganj agitation in Lahore. Tho discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned. 


NOVEMBER 
Finance Member, said 


-Replying to a question in the Council to-day Mr. Boyd^ 
that 18 Muslims had been externed in conneotion with 


that these persons 
to public safety and 
were getting subsis- 


the Siialiidgunj agitation. The Government were satisfied 
had acted or were about to act in a manner prejudicial 
peace. The Finance Member revealed that the externees 
tance allowances ranging from Bs. 25 to 120. 

The opportunity to discuss matters relating to the Shahidganj dispute, 
afforded by a supplementary demand for a sum not exceeding Rs. 72,670 for 
additional police, in connection with the Shahidganj agitation, was fully' availed 
of by the Sikh 'and Muslim members of the Council, when the discussion on the 
dt^mand was resumed to-day. Despite the whole day’s discussion in which more than 
six members took part, the debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Malih Mohamed Din (president of the Lahore municipal comnuttee) supported 
the Government action in dealing with the situation arising out of the demoli- 
tion of the mosque. lie, however, urged the Government to release the Shahidganj 
internees and restore the securities of the Muslim newspapers, in view, of the 
change in tlie situation now. 

Sardar TJpal Singh expressed the opinion that the Government waited too 
long before calling the military out. It was the first instance in which so little 
force had been used. The speaker asked the Muslim members as to what 
part they had played in preventing lawlessness. He accused the Government 
of weakness in dallying with the situation and at the same time paid a tribute 
to tiie city magistrate, Sardar Harendra Singh, and the deputy commissioner, 
Mr. S, Pratap for handling the situation so tactfully, Councluding his speech he 
warned the authorities that if the present state of affairs continued, there would 
ho an anarchy in the country shortly. 

i¥r. Mazhar Din As/iar \said that the Government had not been wise in hand- 
ling the situation, which had become so bad that a mutiny was imminent. 

Sardar Arjan Singh, while supporting the measures taken by the Government 
took exception to the exemption of swords from the operation of the Arms 
Act m the P^jab, at a time when the communal situation was still far from 
satisfactory. He referred to Die enrolment of ten lakhs of Muslim volunteers and 
wanted to know why these volunteers were being enrolled. 

Thahur Panckam Chand, the only Hindu member, who participated in the 
debate, supported the demand and stated that it was the sacred duty of the 
Oovornmont to protect the legal rights of the people. He felt that the Govern- 
ment should have suppressed the agitation in the beginning. 
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IStfc, NOVEBilBER*,-— Tlie Council carried to-day by a majority of ,14 votes to, 24', 
tile demand for, a siipp,lemeiitary grmt ,of Es, 72,670 for additional '.police' in comieo- 
tion the. SiiaMdganj 

During the debate tiie Muslim members alleged that the Government had 
connived at the demolition of the mosque by the Sikhs while the Sikhs accused 
the Goyemm'ent of ^weakness in handling the situation.'' The Government^ s|)okesm.eii 
firmly denied the charges, pointing out that the Government had adopted the 
only possible course under the circumstances. 

‘Foul calpmny, mean attack, and a wicked misstatement of facts’ — with these 
words the Finance Member, Mr, Boyd characterked the charges levelled against 
the Government by the speakers on the Shahidgunj debate. To the epithets, tho 
president ruled that ‘foul calumny and mean attack^ wore miparlimentary 
w’-hereon Mr. Boyd withdrew the words." 

Mr. Boyd asserted that the conduct of the military and ofScials was most 
exceiieiii For the first time in history such oara and resteint was exorcised, 
only 23 shots being fired though fire was opened on ten oooasioas. 

Referring to the release of the internees, the Finance Member said that siiioe 
his announcement in the Council on Got. 10 there was no improvement in the 
Shahidganj situation but on the other hand there had been mass demonstra- 
tions, enrolment of volunteers and a threat of civil disobedience. He appealed 
to the Honse to support the grant in view of the continuance of the state of 
excitement in the province. 


The Finance Member, referring to the allegation that the Government had 
supplied the winch for pulling down the Shahidganj mosque, said that the 
position was as stated by Sardar Sampuran Singh, '’that that winch was obtained 
from the Sikhs. ^ He added that the Government had seriously considered the demand 
for an enquiry into the firing, hut in view of the fact that the conduct of officials 
at the helm of affairs was known to the Government, and no step was taken 
by them without the Government’s approval, the Government did not think that 
an enquiry was necessary. 

The legal position, the Finance Member asserted, was made clear to the Muslims, 
and as long as the legal rights were not modified by civil courts in ordinary legal 
process the Government must 'adhere to their position. 

Kumvar Hemraja Singh pleaded that as additional 
conduct of the Lahore public, this expenditure should 
the whole province. 

Mr. Nanak Ohaml Pandit^ supporting the grant, 
committed a grave blunder in exempting 'the sword from the operations of the 
Act and appealed to the Muslims to avoid bloodshed in the name of religion. 


police was necessitated by the 
be levied on them and not on 


said 


that the Governmont had 
Arm's 


Criminal Law Amend. Bill (contd) 

IStb. NOVEMBER The Punjab Criminal La\v Amendment Bill as amended, was 
passed Iw the Council by a large majority of 47 votes to 15. It will be recalled that 
a non-official amendment, restricting the life of the Bill to five years, was accepted 
by tho Council earlier. 

When the third reading of the Bill was taken up by the Council to-day, Chaudhry 
AUahdad Khan^ opposing the Bill, said that it should be so restricted as to apply 
to ^terrorists or civil resisters only.' When the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
being enacted in 1032, the Finance Member had assiu'cd that it would not bo used 
against persons except terrorists and civil resisters. He pointed out tliat during the 
recent Shahidganj agitation tho Act was applied and leaders of the agitation 'were 
deported. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit thought that the shadow of the Shahidganj agitation 
influenced a certain section of the House who without considering its consequences 
had supported the Bill. Ho characterized the Bill as an indirect attack on the liberty 
of people. Communism did not exist in the province. To seek emergency powers to 
deal with non-existent movements “was unjustified. 

The Finance Memher^ referring to Mr. Allah Dad Zhan’s remark regarding the 
assurance given in 1932, said that the assurance referred only to one clause and not 
to the whole Bill, 

Mrs. Lehhwati Jain also opposed the Bill. The Bill was put to vote and carried 
by 47 votes to 15. 
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Pttnjab State Aid to Industbies Bill 

Tlie House then proceeded to discuss the Punjab State Aid^tq Indiistnes Bill as 
reported by the select committea which was presented by the Minister of Local Seli- 
Oovemmeat. This Bill aimed at providing state aid to industries m tlm province. 
About 80 amendments had already been tabled by non-official members. To-day me 
House discussed for an hour an amendment moved by Mr,^ M, A. labour ieadOT, 

whicii was eventually rejected by an overwhelming majority. The Amendment sought 
that two representatives each of labour, agriculturists and industrialists, should. 1 b on 
the Board of Industries instead of one from the Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce and one from the Indian Chambers of Commerce. The Council then adjourned. 

ISth. NOVEMBER :-The second reading of the Bill was passed to-day by ^the 
Coimoil Several non-official amendments were moved but barring one or two minor 
amendments all were rejected. The House divided on non-offi-cial amendments which 
vSought that preference should be given to industries which consumed the agricultural 
or mineral products of the province. It was rejected by 46 votes to 28, the Govern- 
ment opposing. 

Another amendment moved by the Labour representative desired that labour should 
be represented on the board of industries for giving advice to the local Government 
for which provision had been made in the Bill, 

The Minister for Local Self-Government-^ the mover of the Bill, opposing the 
amendment, said that the Government could not agree to give representation to 
organized labour alone as the interests of unorganized labour would not be repre- 
sented if the amendment was accepted. The amendment was defeated. 

An official amendment seeking deletion of the proviso made by the select 
committee to the clause relating to powers to grant loans restricting interest on 
loans advanced by the Government to 1 per cent, more than the rate of interest 
paid by the locaf Government on the latest loan raised by them was carried. 

After the second reading was passed the Bill was freferred to the drafting 
committee for making consequential amendments. 


The Debtobs Pbotection Bill (Contd.) 

2 let. NOVEMBER:-~Tlie Punjab Debtors’ Protection Bill, as amended by the 
Select U.;mmittee, was taken up in the Coimoil to-day. The Bill which was 
sponsored by Mr. Ckoudhri Chhoturam^ presenting tbe Bill, appealed to the House 
to keep in view the interest of 90 per cent of the population of the Province 
who were indebted. The Bill received the support of Judges, Deputy Commi- 
ssioners and others, and contained nothing new except one or two clauses regarding 
licensing of money lending. Appealing to the Hindu benches, Mr. Chhoturam said 
that his Bill was a test of sympathy of the Hindu Sahhaites for the masses. 
SixU-three lakhs of Hindus were indebted, whereas the Sahuqars were only 
40,000 in number. If Hindu members would oppose his Bill they could not claim 
to represent Hindus. He was sure that his Party and tlie Sikhs would support 
his Bill, which had been improved to a great extent in the Belect 
Committee. 


Narendernath^ leader of the Nationalist Hindu Party, who initiated the 
opposition to the Bill, said that the Bill was too drastic, too one-sided and 
premature. It would stultify working of Conciliation Boards constituted under 

the Ixehef of Indebtedness Act. It would not help ajamindars and would make 
the work of conciliation between zaminders and money-lenders more difficult, 
if the Bill was passed, decree-holders would find it dimeuit, if not impossible, 
to realise their money. 

Bai Bahadur P, Mukerfi representing the commercial interests in the 

Couiicd, said if the Bill was passed, the credit structure of the province would 
cojiapse. lie referred to the resolutions passed by various commercial bodies 
opposing the Bill. 

, Muliundlal Puri opposed the Bill, while Sardar Arjan Singh suppor- 

ted it. Shrimati Lekhwati Jain also opposed the Bill. 

Messrs. Choudhri Eiyasat AU Mohamad Hyat Quereshi and Sardar Sampuran 
Singk supporting the Bill pointed out that the priueiple of the Bill had been 

accepted ^ by the House and therefore there should be no opposition at this 

Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 
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BEBiORS PEOliOTIOH BILL 

SXJPPEESSION OF tolOBAI. BaAFPIO BiLL (CONTD.) 

- ^ Earlier,' House passed the. third reading' o'f 'the Suppression of .Immoral; 
Traffic. Bill W'ithoiit disGussion. 

The Bebtobs’ P aorEoriON Bail (CoNm) 

22fi«S. liO¥Ei/IBER : — Eat Bahadur Sezmk Bam opposing the motion for taking 
the Bill into consideration to-day, said that be saw in the Bill an attempt to suppress 
the minority community and he appealed to the Go?erament not to be a party to this 
legislation. 

Gkoudhury Bam Seioak said that there was nothing in the Bill wliich debarred 
money-lenders from realizing monies lent to other persons. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit^ opposing the measure, pleaded the cause of a poor 
yillager who, he said, would be deprived of any credit in Ms village if the Bill was 
passed. What could a poor villager do when he was in urgent need of money, if 
credit was made difficult by the passage of the Bill. The speaker assured his wliole- 
hearted support to any measure that would kill Shylocks. On the other hand, a poor 
man wanting money would only be compelled to part with his belongings to raise 
cash, if the Bill was passed and the moneylending profession would foe made 
difScult. What was dishonourable in a moneylender’s profession ? Hinduism was not 
against moneyiending and if the Muslim religion discountenanoed it, the Muslims 
should not try to impose their religious views on other communities in the province. 
There was injustice, inequity and illegality in the provisions of the Bill which 
sought to deprive a decree-holder of the fruit of his efforts to realize his debts. The 
speaker referred to the efforts made in 1923 to introduce a similar Bill for the 
registration of moneyleaders in the Assembly on wMch the Bovemmeiit of India 
after collecting the opinions of various local Ooveramants came to the conclusion 
that the task of registration would be impossible and the measure would cut at the 
root of the rural credit system. Mr. Boyd, finance Member explaining the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Bill, said that the Government had sympathy with the 
principles of the Debtors’ Protection Bill but its attitude was qualified by (1) fairness 
to creditors, and (2) the avoiding of anything which might dislocate the credit 
system. He then indicated those clauses which the Government would be supporting 
either in the present or amended form. The finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment wonld mainly oppose the proposal for the registration of moneylenders which 
in the opinion of the Government was undesirable and' inniraoticable. 

Bao Bahadur Ohhoiturafn^ the mover of the Bill, relied to the criticism 
levelled against the Bill and pointed out that some of the membors had described 
his Bill as a revolutionary, communist and socialist measure, but un fact there was 
nothing of these in his Bill and it was purely a measure to protect debtors. In 
regard to the proposal of reglstrating moneylenders, he said that tliis system was in 
force in England since 1900, which had not turned into a Communist and socialist 
country. His motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was put to the house 
and carried. The council then adjourned till the 25th. 

25tfe. NOVEMBER Three of the closest divisions occurred to-day on ameudments 
to the Bill resulting in a victory for the Government twice and defeat on the third 
occasion, by a majority of one on ail occasions* 

Disorderly scenes were witnessed during the second division when the President 
had to warn members against using force in canvassing votes. Seeing members still 
canvassing in the Hall, the President warned them that only one minute was left for 
voting and division lobbies accordingly were closed before two members reached tlio 
Government lobby. In the meantime, however, the President announced that lie was 
under a misapprehension that the time allowed was three minutes, but that actually 
it was six minutes, and allowed the two members to vote. The result of the division 
had not been announced, when overriding his previous ruling, the President ruled six 
minutes was to be counted from the ringing oi the division bell and, therefore, caa- 
celied the votes of the two members. 

The Government amendment sought to substitute the words ^to other sources of” 
in place of "^to other land owned and possessed by” In the clause relating to the par- 
tial exemption of land in execution of decrees, which read as follows : ^‘Sacli portion 
of judgment debtors” land shall be exempted from temporary alienation as in tlio 
opinion of the Ooliootor, having regard to other land owmed and possessed liy the 
judgment-debtor, is sufficient to provide for the maintenanco of the judgment-debtor 
and his family. 
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The President ruled that the amendment be split into two, one for deletion of the 
words “other land owned and possessed” and the other for substitution of words 
:'“to other- sources of ” , ' . nr^ ■ ■ 

The House divided on both the amendments ; the first was carried by 88 to 37 
votes and the second was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

The third amendment moved by Fir AMar AH desired that the words “to other 
sources of personal inoome of” be inserted in place of the words “to other land 
owned and possessed by” which had already been deleted through the Government 
amendment. ^ 

The Government opposed the amendment, which was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

Earlier in the day, the House, passed without discussion the first {three clauses of 
the Bill. 

The Government moved an amendment to clause 4 relating to the period of 
temporary alienation, limiting the period to twenty years as provided only in case 
of statutory agriculturists. Mr. A, V, Ashvith, Home Secretary, moving tiie 
amendment*' said that unless the representative^ of non-statutory agriculturists 
expressed a desire to be included in the purview of the clause, Government could 
not but oppose any extension of the principle of the Land Alienation Act. 

Mr. Choudhri Ckkotturam and members of the Rural Party, opposing the 
Government amendment, opined that there was no reason why protection, which had 
been given to statutory agriculturists should not be extended to all agriciiltiu*ists. 
Tliey further contended tliat by accepting the Government amendment, the Bill 
would become a class measure. 

Eaja Naredranath and other members of the Hindu Benches, supporting the 
Government amendment said that the money-lenders had advanced money to non- 
statutory agriculturists in the belief that land belonging to this class of debtors was 
available for liquidation of their debts. It would be unjust to limit that security to 
the prejudieo of moneylenders. 

The Fmance Af ember ^ explaining the Government position, said that it was a 
constitutional Government and would not do any act which was unconstitutional. 
Protection given to a certain class under the Land Alienation Act could not be 
extended to other classes, without the consent of the party. 

The amendment when 'put to vote, was carried. The Council then ''adjourned. 

26t}i. NOVEMBER The Rural Unionist Party won three out of four divisions to-day 
on amendments to the Bill sponsored by their leader, despite the strenuous and combinecl 
opposition of the Government and the Hindu Party. "With their voting strength 
considerably augmented to-day, the Party carried everything before them. 

following yesterday’s ^ tussle in the Council over Clause 5, Rao Bahadur 
Chhoturam annoimcod in the Council to-day, when it resumed discussion on the 
Clause, that an agreement had been reached bet'ween the Government and his Party 
(Unionist Party) over the clause, and he moved the following fresh Clause in place 
of the original clause : “Such portion ot the judgment debtor’s land shall be exempted 
from temporary alienations, as in tlie opinion of the Collector, having regard to the 
jiulgment debtor’s income from all sources, except such as is independent on the will 
of another person, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance of the judgment debtor 
and the members of his family, who are dependent on him.” 

The mo's- er stated that Clause 5 as amended yesterday had been rendered meaning- 
less and that he was glad that an agreement had been reached on the new clause that 
lio had moved between the Government and his party. 

Hindu members complained that the new clause was being introduced at short 
■ notice,.. . ^ 

The Presidei:d took the pnse of the House, which favoured introduction of the new 
clause and Dr. Chhotturam’s amendment to this effect was put to vote and carried. 

jby an araendmmat to Clause 9, Mr. Ckkotturam wanted that notwithstanding any 
custom to the contrai-y, the ancestral property in the hands of the subsequent holder 
shall not be liable to attaoliment m execution of decree or order of court relating to 
debt incurred by any of his predecessors instead “of notwithstanding anything to the 
contrary oontained m any other enactment for the time being in foreV’ L it stood in 
the original clause. ^ v , m 

The Gov^nment opposed the am^dment which was, however, carried by 43 to 36 
divided again on Clause 9 on another amendment which was carried 
by 45 to 34 votes, Ooveimment opposing. 
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Clause 10, providing for exemption of standing: crops and trees, except sugarcane 
and cotton, from attachment or sale was also •carried despite the Cjovernment and 
Hindu opposition by a majority of eight votes. 

Mr. Makiindalal Puri^ Hindu Party, opposing the clause, said that if standing 
crops were exempted, the agricultural debtor would sell them before they were ripe 
and the creditor would not be able to execute Ms decree. 

Mr. Boyd^ Finance Member, stated that the statutory agriculturist’ s land was already 
exempted from attachment under the Alienation Act and sanction had been given to a 
member for a measure relating to trees. The House then adjourned till the 2Stli. 

28t!s. NOVEMBER The discussion was resumed to-day on clause .11 of the Bill. 
The cjause provides that where an application to execute a decree not being a decree 

f ranting an injunction, has been made, no order for execution of the same decree shall 
e made upon any fresh application presented after the expiration of six years from 
the date of the decree as long as a judgment debtor had not fraudulently or forcibly 
prevented the execution of a decree. 

By an amendment Mr. Mukandlal Puri wanted to exclude from this period of 
six years such periods as would be spent on deciding objections to an attachment or 
other disputes, as also the period for which a judgment debtor may have been absent 
from British India etc. But the amendment was rejected. 

Opposing the clause Pandit Nanak Ghand accused tlie Government of being a 
party to an Act which would deprive a creditor of his dues. He characterized the 
bill as a daylight robbery. 

Ckoitdhury Qkotu Uam^ the mover of the Bill, said that the question before the 
House was to reduce the period of execution of a decree from 12 years to six years. 
Twelve years were too long and induced indifference not only in the decree-holder, 
but also in the creditor. By reducing the period they would be making the decree- 
holder more vigilant than now. 

The clause carried without division. Clause 12 providing that the burden of 
proving that any consideration, alleged to have been paid by a money-lender actually 
passed, shall be on him (money-lender) met with a strong opposition from the Hindu 
party and the Government. 

Mr. A7iderson^ legal remembrancer, said that if the burden of proof was placed on 
the creditor tho result would be that he would produce more witnesses and cost would 
ultimately have to be paid by the debtor. He said that it was not fair to subject a 
particular class of liti.gaiits to a different law of evidence. 

The House was d lidded on the clause which was carried by 84 to 31 votes. ' 

There was again a keen opposition to the clause relating to the registration of 
money-lenders which was one of the main provisions of the Bill. Pandit Nnnak Okarid 
said that the question of registration of money-lenders was altogether new in India 
and had been rejected as impracticable after due consideration in the past. 

Sir Joginder Smgk^ Minister for Agriculture, reminded the House that according 
to the Banking Enquiry Committee’s statistics there were nearly 1,900 agriculturist 
money-lenders and asked the supporters of the bill if they wanted this restriction to 
be imposed on agriculturists themselves for whose benefit they were enacting this 
measure. ^ The clause was rejected by 34 to 30 votes and the remaining seven clauses 
of the Bill relating to the registration of money-lenders also dropped aixtomatically and 
the Bill, as amended, was read for the second time. 

AsSA.tJLr ON JlWAN SiNOH CONDEMNED 

291:12. NOVEMBER:— Galleries were full when the House took up to-day the^ consi- 
deration of the adjournment motion by Sardar BUhmi Singh to discuss the situation 
created by a dastardly and murderous assault on Jiwan Singh on the evening of Nov. 
26 and to urge upon the Government to take necessary steps tor ehsxiring the 
safety of life and property in tho province. The mover alleged that ^ Jiwan 
Singh, the victim, was assaulted by the Muslims in broad daylight in the 
Muslim area and that none came to his rescue nor attempted to apprehend the 
assailants. He complained that the Government were not courageously upholding 
the dignity of the law, 

Sardar Buta Singh deplored that this Was not the first instance when such 
cowardly acts had been committed in Lahore. Such crimes were against the 
tenets of every religion and everyone should condemn them in no uncertain 
manner. He urged the Government to impose a punitive police on the locality 
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concerned and further to suppress the communal press. He also appealed to 
the Muslim councillors to take the place of false leaders who were misleading 
the masses. 

Nawab Ahmed Yar Khan Batdtana reiterated that such acts deserved the 
strongest condemnation. The Muslim councillors had condemned and would continue 
to condemn such acts, 

CJiaudhry Afzal Haq joined in the condemnation of such assaults. He asked 
the Government to place the facts in full regarding Shahidgunj before the 
public, as that would clear all misapprehension which lay at the root of such 
assaults. 

Pandit Nanais Chand^ welcoming the condemnation of such attacks by Muslim 
members, appealed to the Government to hold the scales evenly between 
different communities. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh^ whose speech was frequently interrupted, alleged that 
Jiwan Singh was left bleeding on the street till a young Sikh came to his 
rescue. He added that strong condemnation of such acts had not been forth- 
coming from Muslim leaders. He urged the Government to treat the localities, 
where such incidents took place, an thev treated Chittagong in Bengal and impose the 
punitive police. 

Sir Jogender Singh^ Minister of Agriculture, said that it was with a deep sense of 
humiliation that he was taking part in the debate. While standing on the threshold of 
great changes in the Punjab, they ware fighting over trivialities among themselves, 
jguoring the vital issues. He exhorted the members to carry the condemnation of such 
acts putside the walls of the House.. 

Sir BHrozlchan Noon^ Minister of Education, emphasised that ho Muslim, if he was a 
Muslim, could condone such acts which were^gainst the very fundamental principles 
or Islam, He appealed to the press not jlp i fexing the communal factor before the 
puhJjc and agreed with the suggestion that^KId should be stopped. 

The Fincmce Member said that the ^^^plored such acts more than 

otiiers, as apart from humanitarian aspec* Gover>'^^ (Smys had germs of trouble 
m them and the Government were pt J®i-a..flare-up of communal 

peliDgs. He hoped that this would be tier it was not definitely 

known yet that this particular case was Jteut ^. otherwise the Government 

were doing their best to avert such inoAarriediaL^^,?^® needed was a calm atmos- 
phere and ho appealed to the House to b* ^ ^'.atmosphere which was all 

the more necessary on the eve of the reforms. He assured the 

speakers that their suggestions would receive ser^^^H|^^eratiou of the Government 
n action was being tnken by the in preventing such acts. He 

aaded that investigations had shown beyond doubt, that there was no organized move- 
ment oeiund such incidents. The motion was put to the vote and carried. 

Two Bills Carried 


Iho Uuiioil next discussed the third reading of the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill 
(an official bnl) and the Punjab Debtors Protection Bill (non-official) both of wMob 
were passed. The Council then adjourned sine die. 





The C. P. Legislative Council 

August Session— Nagpur— 8th- August to 17th. August 1935 

Official Bills Passed 

The August session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Nagpur on the Sth. Awgust 1935. After formal business the House transacted official 
legislative business. The House passed into law two important Bilis—tho (L P. Wild 
Birds Animal Protection Bill and the C, P. Courts Amendment Bill ivliich sought 
to amend the C. P. Court Act of 191'? in order to make it applicable on the establish- 
mont of the High Court of Judicature in Nagpur. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, Mr. B. Gordon, the DcM OonciliaMon 
Amendment Bill was enacted into law and the C. P, Adjustment and Liquidation 
of Industrial Workers Baht Bill based on the recommendation of the royal 

(jommission on Labour providing for liquidation of workers’ unsecured debts was 
referred to the Select Committee. 

Parsi Festivals Holiday 

9tb. AUGUST :-“Th8 monotony of the Council was broken for a time to-day. 
when Khan Bahadur Tarapore made a humorous speech, wdien he demanded 

three new public holidays in connection with Farsi festivals. 

Mr. Tarapore referred to the fact that Parsis wore an important minority in 
the Province and had contributed materially to its industrial developmaiit. The 
new holidays which he asked for were alreaday in vogue in Bombay. 

Mr. Iftiker Ali^ Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarhanath Singh supported the granting 
of one holiday. 

Greatly regretting that he had to oppose " the resolution, Mr. Roughion^ 
Chief Secretary, said that notwithstanding the fact that that body of hardworkeci 
persons, viz, (joverninent servants needed more holidays for recreations and 
rest, the* Government were opposed to any increase iu the number of Iiolidays. 
They had imifonnly o|.)posed •similar " requests from lains, Sikhs, Ilindus 

and Muslims and the Finance Committee appointed in 1932 had expressed the 

same view. The resolution was pressed to a division and carried by 32 votes to 20. 

Industrial Education 

The Government policy on the question of industrial education ^was clearly 
explained by Mr, Uwe% Director of Pubiio Instruction. The Province, lie said, 
was essentially agricultural and industries comparatively were small. In recent 
years, the Government had paid considerable attention to the subject of 
spending annually Rs. 1,22,921 in maintaining ten industrials schools. The 
Governments were not prepared to incur further expenditure, for, Mr., Owen 
said, no scheme of vocational training w^as likely to be successful which was out 
of relation with the existing industrial development 

The Benda Incident 

loth. AUGUST The adjournment motion to discuss the ‘‘serious not, arson and 
murder which \Yas recently committed by soldiers ol the King’s Regiment at the 
village of Benda, near Jubbulpore” was taken up to-day and the motion was carried 
without division. 

Mr. K, P. Pande^ moving the adjournment motion, recalled the circumstances 
attending the incident and complained that no information was forthcoming regarding 
the action taken by the authorities concerned. He wanted an assurance that such 
occurrences would not be reported in the future. 

The Home Member, Mr. Rao., explaining the Government’s position, read out the 
Government of India’s Communique of .July 24 and added “The Government recognises 
that the occurrence was most regrettable and the House may rest assured that both 
Civil and Military authorities w^ere doing their best to bring the guilty persons on 
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both sides to justice. The Court of Eaquiry has not yet ^ ^given its findings and I 
cannot tlierefore, anticipate them but the GoYernment are satisfied that enquiries are 
being pushed through with expedition. I can only ash the House to wait until the 

enquirV is complete.’’ ' nr . 

The* motion was supported by all sections of the House including Mrs. Emnahai 
Tarnhe, the only woman member. ; . ^ ^ 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. N. K, Boughtoiz^ intervening later m the debate, explained 
that the oontribution of a rupee each by soldiers of the King’s Eegiment to the family 
of the deceased viliager was not by wav of compensation but should be considered as 
satisfying the urgent needs of the- family. The Cmi and Military authorities were 
still investigating the incident. The Oovernment were receiving reports day to day 
and w’ere ^ keeping closest touch with the developments. The Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police was on the spot at present. The crucial problem was the difficulty 
of identification. He hoped within a very short time investigations would conclude 
and he appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion. 

Several members oompiained that the Government had not taken action so far 
despite the fact that three weeks had already passed since the occurrence. The motion 
was carried without division, after which the House adjourned. 

Debtors Ebuiep Bill 

3 2ih. AUGUST In the Council to-day, the Debtor’s Relief Bill which underwent 
considerable changes in the Select Committee stage was opposed by the Home Member, 
Mr. Maghavendra Rao, who*said that if a law of this kind 'remained in force for three 
years, which itself was not a short period, it was sure to create in the mind of the 
creditors a feeling of insecurity leading to the restriction of the movement of capital 
from creditors to debtors. The Bill would give a sort of moratorium and he mentioned 
several Government measures for affording relief to the distressed agriculturists. The 
Bill was defeated by 20 to 36 votes. 

Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The House also rejected the Tenaney Amendme^it Bill by 12 to 30 votes. The 
Bill sought to change the present law to enable the tenantry and Malguzars of the 
Province to overcome the present difficulties, arising from economic depression. The 
Oovernment opposed both the non-official Bills. 

Hindu Eelio-ious Trusts Bill 

13th. AUGUST: — The Council devoted practically the whole day discussing an impor- 
tant non-official Bill affecting the management of Hindu religious and charitable 
trusts in the Province, tabled by Dr, F, 8. Leshmukh, The Bill was originally 

inti'oduoed on January 31, 1935 and gave rise to much agitation among&t 

the orthodox section of the Hindu community. 

Visitors’ galleries which were deserted yesterday were packed with Mahants, 
Brahmin priests and Sanatanists who had run down to Nagpur from distant 
places to watch the Bill’s fate. Excitement prevailed both in and out of the 
House. 

The object of the Bill was to secure better management and administration of 
Hindu religious and charitable public tiusts and to ensure that trusts funds' 
pd trusts property were not diverted to objects foreign to the purpose of the 
based largely on the Madras Hindu religious Endowments Act 

In moving reference of the Bill to a select committee, Dr. Deshmukh said 

11 ^ would be set up under the Bill to supervise management 

of these institutions would put a stop to the squandering of funds. He asser- 
ted that public opinion supported the Bill, which, in itself, was a reply to 

banatanists objections . and fiat he had no desire to unduly interfere with 
corru^ron^^^ trusts. To vote against the Bill was, in his opinion, voting for 

Mr. if. K Baneriee, Sevenne Secretary, opposing the Bill on behalf of 
me Government sa,id that non-offieial opinion thereon was equally divided, 
imsts in the province were small in number and their income limited. Even in 
Madras where their number was large, the system had failed there, by invoD 
vmg considerable loss to the taxpayer. The measure involved serious inter- 
^rence m religious rights, customs and sentiments of Hindus and the matter 

was of too great importance to be decided on the counting of meads. Oonclu- 
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ding, he added that the Government could not undertake to incur any fresh 

provincial I’evemics even if tlie Bill was enacted into law. 

Messrs. Iftikar Ali^ Eao Saheb Fulay^ B. T, Mangalmurti^ T. J, Kedar 
and S. G, Sapkal supported the motion for seleot committee, w'hile Seth Skeolal^ 
Mr. F, M, Kale^ Rai Saheb Lala Jainarayan md Khan Bahadur Tarapore 
opposed the Bill. 

Mrs. Ramahai Ta7nbe^ Mr. K. P. Fande and Mr. Jkunilal Verma, however, 
favoured reciroulatiou of the Bill "While sympathising with the aims and objects 
of the Bill, they felt that certain provisions thereof were of a contentious 
nature. 

Closure was applied for by Mr. Mangahmrti at the end of - four houi’s’ 
debate, but several members" desired to' state their views on the Bill. Opposi- 
tion to closure wms, however, defeated by 23 votes to 17. 

Mr. Verma's motion for recirculation of the Bill with a view to eliciting 
public opinion thereon was them pressed to the division and carried by 29 
votes to 24. Government members were given the choice of free voting, but European 
ofocials abstained from voting. 

Local Self-Govt. (2nd. Amend.) Bill 

The House also agreed to Mr. M. P. Kolhds motion for reference of his C. P. 
Local ^ Self-Government (second amendment) Bill, No. 10 of 1933^ to a select 
committee. The Bill sougnt to preclude any person from residing within mimioipal 
limits for election, selection or appointment as Chairman, Vice-chairman or member 
of a District Council or Local Board, unless he possesses qualification of a 
voter under the Act, is resident within any circle and is otherwise qualified 
under the Act The Government did not oppose the motion. The Council then 
adjourned till the 15th. 

Libellous PuEss CoMJiENTs ON Membees 

15th. AUGUST 'In the Council to-day, after the question-time, the President Mr, 
Biztvi made the following statement with regard to alleged libellous comments 
on the members of the Council: — 

“I have observed with regret that at times libellous comments appear in the 
columns of the newspapers concerhing the conduct of hoivbie members of this 
House. As the spokesman of this House and as the guardian of its privileges, I 
cannot allow them to go unnoticed. My definite opinion is that if an houble member 
is libelled outside with regard to his conduct on the door of the House, T must pro- 
tect him as far as I can. In the future if such comments appear, I would request 
the hoii’bie members to bring them to my notice and I shall myself be on the look- 
out for them.” 

The President then announced that Mr. T. J. Kedar Opposition Ijoader, had 
given notice to move an adjournment of the House to discuss the demands of peasants 
from Wardha who are at present in Nagpur. 

Mr. Kedar intimated the withdrawal of his motion, as negotiations were at present 
proceeding to reach a settlement. 

Establishment of a High Count 

lath. AUGUST When the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Eao made a supple- 
mentary demand of one rupee for additional expenditure in connection with 
the estiiblishment of a High Court in the Province on January 9 next, Mr. R. A. 
Kaniikar raised a debate urging that the High Court should be manned mostly 
by members of the bar and that the claims of members of the judicial service 
should receive due consideration at the hands of the Government. Mr. i). T. 
\1 angalmurti supported him. 

In reply, the Home Member referred to the Local Government’s letter dated June 
30, 1934, to the Government of India on the subject and said that under Bection 101 
of the Government of India Act, out of six judges, two, including the Chief Justice, 
will be barristers, two members of the 1. C\ B. and the remaining will belong to 
either of these two classes or may be judicial officers or pleaders. That was the posi- 
tion of the Government then and it was so to-day also. The demand was then carried. 

Salabies Cur 

The hon. Mr. B. 0. Khaparde'^s demand for Ks. 88,016 for restoring the cuts in 
salaries of employees of the Transferred Departments vras responsible for a vigorous 
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i^ttaok oa the GoTernmenfs policy ia the matter. It may be recalled that in March 
last, the Council refused to vote supplies for the restoration of cuts on the ground of 
finanoiai stringenoy. Subsequently, expenditae to restore cuts in reserved depart- 
ments v-as certified under Section 72 (t) of the Government of India Act. The present 
demand was brought forward as the Government considered that the Government 
servants of all classes should receive equal treatment in tliis respect and believed that 
the existing discrimination will be recognised as unjust. They, therefore, asked the 
Council to reconsider its decision by presenting a supplementary demand. 

Several members opposed the demand on the ground that the Government move 
w'as a violation of the views clearly expressed im, the House and that restoration of 
cuts in grants to local bodies was the more pressing need. 

The jblon. Mr, Kkaparde was glad to note that the inequality now prevalent 
in the salaries of Education (Transferred). Department was appreciated and 
there was desire to remove it. As regards grants to local bodies, they^were bringing 
forward a token demand to indicate that the Government was examining the possi- 
bility of restoring cuts and that was more than a promise. 

The House agreed to the demand by 44 votes to 10. 

Supplementary demands for other Transferred Departments were also voted. 

The Council iiext agreed to spend Es. 20,000 for the construction of roads in the 
Province. Expenditure under this head will be financed from the Government of India 
Keserve, under Road Development Account. 

The House further agreed to spend one lakh of rupees for reconstruction of the 
0. P. Secretariat Buildings during the current year. The total estimated cost of 
restoration of the building to its former condition is two lakhs. 

Moving another supplementary demand in regard to grants to local bodies for 
education and general purposes," the Hon’ hie Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, stated 
that the Government appreciated the hardships imposed on local bodies by cuts in 
grants. They were at present examining the question. The demand was agreed to. 

First Offenders Parole Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Bao introduced an important measure in respect 
of release on parole of first offenders. In moving that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee, Mr. Eao said : ‘‘The legal basis of probation rests on the power 
of the court to suspend conditionally the imposition or execution of a sentence. Its 
aim is to substitute for imprisonment or some other penalty a form of penal 
treatment which, it is assured, will be best able to achieve the reformation of the 
qfeuder. Frcl)ation and parole are justified on the basis of their avowed reforma- 
tive ioiluenees and it has been claimed that a large percentage of probationers and 
paroled persons do not return to crime. The Bill is a modern atid rational departure 
in penal treatment.” The motion was agreed to. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Q, JDiaparde next moved that the C. P, Agricultui’al 
Frqdaco Market Bill as reported by the select committee be passed into law, to 
which the Coumn! agreed.^ The Bill, which was based on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, aimed at putting a stop to various malpractices 
%vhich prevailed in grain markets and prevent the agriculturists from receiving his duo 
share of the final price of his produce. , 

Cotton Ginning Amend. Bill 

The Ifon’bje Mr, E. Gordon’s Cotton ^ Ginning and Pressing Factories (C. P.) 
Amendment Bill, seeking to check certain malpractices like watering and mixing 
of cotton and false packing of bales was circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. -The Council then adjourned. 

Delimitation Committee’s Report 

AUGUST ;—Visitors’ g^Ieries were crowded to-day when the Council 
commenced discussion on the C. P. Delimitation Committee’s report and proposals 
for delimitation of constituencies of the Central Provinces and Berar Legislative 
Assembly, under the new constitution. 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. Gordon,, Finance Member, and President of the provincial 
Delimitation Committee, presented the Committee Report and urged the members 
to express their opinion thereon. ‘‘Government”, he said, “is not committed 
to the Middle Scheme or any other Scheme but considers that the tentatiTe 
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scheme provides a snitable basis for disoassioa with a view to elicit opinion 
of members of the House. The Final conclusion of the Government, together 
with the Belimitation Comittee and the diseussions in the House will be 
brought to the notice of the Hammond Committee.’’ Proceeding, Hon. Mr. Gordon 
said that under the India Bill, which has now been enacted into law, the Central 
Provinces and Berar would be one province. He asked the members to take this 
point into consideration wdiile discussing the Report and view the province as one 
unit instead of a conglomeration of conflicting interests. 

Mr. Gordon next dealt with the details of the Middle Scheme and concluding 
stated that the Middle Scheme adumbrated in the Report sought to effect a compro- 
mise between conflicting interests. It was also based on ' the greatest common 
measure of agreement ana he had no doubt that it would lead to greatest common 
harmony. (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. J. Kedar (Opposition Leader) then moved the following amendment : — 

‘‘And upon such consideration this Council is of opinion ’ that the delimitation 
scheme should be framed on the following principles 

(a) That no weightage should on any account be given to Berar ; (b) that 
delimitation of reserved and unreserved non-Muslim seats should generally proceed on. 
population basis, inequalities, if any, to be adjusted on consideration of voting 
strength ; (o) that a tahsil should ordinarily be a unit of constituency ; (d) that, 
out of two seats allotted to Labour, one should "be filled by Trade Union constituency : 
(e) that seats so released from Berar should be allocated to Marathi Central 
Provinces and Jubbulpore division ; (f) that, as regards seats reserved for 
scheduled castes, one more seat be allotted to Berar in exchange for an unreserved 
seat to be transferred from Berar to Central Provinces. 

This Council is farther of opinion that a scheme based on these principles be 
prepared by the Central Provinces Government and submitted to the Hammond 
Commission and that no other schemes hitherto submitted, which are inconsistent 
with the above principles, would be acceptable to this House.” 

In moving the amendment Mr. ICedar devoted special attention to the question 
of allocation of seats to Berar. Referring to the South Borough Commission’s 
Report he pointed out that in the pre-Reform days, the proportion of elected 
representatives from Berar to that of i\ P. was 2 to '5. The Moixtford Reforms 
allotted 14 seats to Berar on the same proportion, the voting strength of each 
constituent part of the province being the guiding principle. He urged that 
members from Berar should stick to the principle by which they had gained in the 
past. On population basis, Berar was entitled to 22 seats, while on the voting 
strength vShe was entitled to 19 seats. The Middle Scheme provided 8 seats in excess 
of the voting strength, and five of the population basis. Neither financial considera- 
tions nor population basis were ever the basis for allocation of seats in the past and 
lie considered that Berar was entitled only to 22 seats. 

Referring to the conteiitiou of .Beraris that they were entitled to more seats 
because they contributed more revenue, Mr. Kedar said that the demand was undemo- 
cratic, The India Bill did not go further than conferring a special responsibility on 
the Governor for ensuring that a reasonable proportion of provincial expenditure was 
spent on Berar, Tiie mother of Parliaments could not concede aj demand of the kind 
made by Berar members. 

Mr. B. A. Kanitker (Nationalist, Berar) said that Berar Members would move the 
following amendment to the motion of Mr. Kedar 

“i.nd having considered it, this House resolves that in view of the political 
importance of Berar and its contribution to provincial finances, the representation 
proposed to be given to Berar is extreme^ inade(juate and although, according to the 
principles of representation recognized in enacting the Government of India Act, 
1935, Berar can legitimately claim 43 out of 112 seats in the Ijegnslative Assembly 
of the province, it should be allotted at least 37 seats so that the interest of Berar 
may be safeguarded and adjustment of the conflicting interests of the two parts of 
the province facilitated.” 

In support of his contention Mr, Kanitker said that the weightage allowed to 
Muslims in the province should not be saddled on Berar only. They must also 
exclude the aboriginal population of the province while determining the voting 
strength as these classes had been separately provided for. Berar under these 
circumstances formed 24 per cent of the total population of the province and out of 
the 84 (Non-Mahomedan) divisible seats she was entitled to 21 seats, Muslims of 
^erar would get 6 seats while 3 seats would be allotted to special congtituenQieii, 
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for . iacreased representatioa 
witli the proposed arrange- 


This was the basis on wiiich the Middle Scheme had been framed. Mr. Kaaitker 
farther stated that tho caS‘3 of this province was one of a miniatare federation and 
Borar was entitled to one third seats as had been provided for in the Federal 

' Gfiainbers. ■ 

RuQ RrJieb Fiilay (Laboar) in urging that at least one seat out of the two 
allotted to Labour should be filled by the Trade Union constituency considered 
:that the Middle Scheme was thoroughly unsatisfactory and undemocratic as it 
■ ignored the basic principles formulated by the various committees and commissi- 
ons appointed by His Majesty’s Government. He supported Mr. Kedar’s 

adniendment. 

Mr. G. A, Oavai (Depressed Classes spokesmen) referred to Mr. GandhFs 

letter recently published ‘ on the question of primary elections under the Poona 

Pact and urged tliat four should be the maximam instead of minimum number 

of candidates at such elections. He also pleaded 

to the Depressed Classes in Berar. 

Mrs. Ramahai Tambe was at the moment satisfied 
ments for representation of women from Urban areas, 

Khaji Bahadur Syed Hifazai Alt\ supporting the amendment, said that Berar 
Isas already had more than her due share m representation at the expense of 
other parts of the province. 

Dr. Punjab Bao Deshmukh (Berar) emphasised that it was necessary for Berar 
to have one representative at least in the futiu'e cabinet, with a view to 
safeguard tlie interests of Beharis. While generally agreeing with Mr. Kanit- 

ker’s viewpoint, he urged that the interests of rural women should not be 
sacrificed. Altiioiigli Mr. Gandhi’s interpretation of the provisions on the question 

of primary election in the Poona Pact, as outlined in his letter, was not correct, 

he was prepared to agree with it to bring Depressed Classes in line with 
facilities extended to non-Mahomedans in the matter of elections. 

Mr. 8. Q. Naik asked for a few more seats to Depressed Classes in 
Berar, While kir. M. F. Shareef (Nagpur division Muslim) said that Berar 
need entertain no fears as regards treatment they wmild be accorded by the 
Contral provinces since she had in the past been always fairly treated by the 
latter province, 

Mr. K, P. Pande complained that Berar had had advantageous treatment 

at the hands of the Government in preference to the Central Provinces. 

Mr, Kodar’s amendment as regards representation on population basis was 
carried by 81 votes to 29. The clmisos recommending no weigh tags to Berar 
was carried Ijv SB votes to 30. The clause regarding Labour representation through 
a Trade Union Constituency w'as adopted by 27 votes to 19. 

The conciuding portion of the amendment relating to the preparation of a scheme 
not based on the above princi]>les was not moved, 

Tho House then adjourned swe 



The Assam Legislative Conncil 

Autumn Session— Shillong— 10th. to 18th. September 1935 

The aiitama session of the Assam Legislative Gouiicil opened at Shillong on the 
loth. Septembef 1935. Two Government Bills,, Assam Municipal Amendment 
Bill and the Assam Local Self-Q-ovemmsnt Bill were moved for consideration 
after the presentation of reports of Belecl committees. The Council then adjourned. 

IxQuiBy INTO Bvots’ Position 

i Itk ' SEPIEMBEE: — ^The suggestion -that a Committee be appointed ■ to 
inquire into the present economic position of the ryots of the province was 
accepted by the Council to-day. 

A resolution in this respect was moved by Mr, Eohini K, Ohudhttri who recommen- 
ded the appointment of a committee, consisting of the Hon, the Revenue Member, 
two Divisional Commissioners, the Director of Agriculture and five members 
elected by the Assam Council to inquire into the rural economic position and 
the factors responsible, and to suggest means for the amelioration of the 
ryots. The mover said that the condition of the ryots was ‘‘going from bad to 
worse,” while the so-called peasant proprietors were m a grave plight. He quoted 
figures to show that imports into Assam pf such products as rice, molasses, 

f ur, sugar, wdieat, ghee and mustard far outweighed the export of these products. 
[© was of opinion that Assam’s products w’ero not sufficient to meet tne needs 
of Assam consumers. He did not agree with thjose who held that the ' agricul- 
tural products of the province were lying in th^'"^^ granaries for want of suitable 
marketing facilities, / 

The Eon, Air, IF. L. ScoiL Revenue while sympathising with 

the condition of the ryots, opposed the vfesolution on the ground that signs 
were now visible of the ryots securing better prices for their products. The revenue 
returns for the last four months, he said, showed better realization of land revenue as 
compared with the corresponding period last ^ear and the downward trend had been 
checked. The speaker assured the House thait the Government were studying the 
situation and would derive considerable beiiefit from the preliminary repoi't of 
the Bengal Economic Inquiry as rural oonditior 4 s in Assam and .liengal were practically 
similar. In regard to imports and exports, Assam was exporting anniiallv nearly 
2,700,000 maunds of tea. ^ ^ 

Mr, Sanat Kumar Das suggested th^t the crops had been ^destroyed bv 
tlie Hoods owing to the want of a sufficient number ot railway Giilverts. While the 
ryots wore paying increased revenue th^' conditions of their land was daily 
deteriorating in productivity and little or notj&ing was being done to remedy this state 
of affairs.,: . ■ ^ - ■ 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutt said ^at Assam stood in urgent need of a 

recovery plan and an Economic Inquiry Committee was necessary—not to 
produce a voluminous report but to evolve a constructive scheme for improving 
agricultural, produce and prices. ir . ■ 

Mr. IF.^ BJ, p. Cooper welcomed ffhe proposal, while Mr. Kasinaih Saikia 
suggested tliat if the ryots could not '^oultivate paddy they should raise rabi 
crops, such as pulse, etc, and that ihe committee" should look 'into this 

question. ^ 

Mr. Jogendrayiath Gohain said that fhe agricultural prices were falling, and if 
ryots’ condition did not improve the ^ finances of the Government would 

suffer. m 

Mr. £r. G. Denneky,, Secretary, T^nsferred Departments, pointed out 

that the Government had appointed a f. small marketing organization in Assam 
which had already colieoted valuable Sata on which work could proceed, Tha 
Government would taka th© Council .|^d the public into their confidence when 
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tile report of tlie marketing Officer was received, furtliermore, the Commissi- 
oners of the two Valleys had been asked to report on the indebtedness of the 
ryots. The present moment, the speaker added, was not opportime, from the 
financial point of view, for the organizing of research work for rabi crops and 
he was of opinion that a new Economic Inquiry Committee would be premature in 
view of what the Government were already doing in this matter. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried by a majority of votes. 

f OLL Fbee ItoFIO ON BEmOES 

Eai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta moved a resolution recommending that the recently 
constructed bridges over the Dehing and Dikhow rivers be made toll free for all 
vehicular traffic and pedestrians. He agreed that these bridges were 
constructed from the Petrol Tax Fiind,^ and as motorists had already been 
taxed they were being made to pay twice over. 

The Eon, Bai Bahadur Promode Chmdra Datta^ Judicial Member, asked 
why general revenue should bear the maintenance cost of these bridges. If it 
were a qiiestion of principle az to whether all major bridges should be made 
toll free mat would be a different matter, but he could not differentiate in favour 
of these two bridges, 

The resolution, being put to the vote, was lost by 23 to 13 votes. 

OrHBR Bills 

The Council next took into consideratio|rthe Asmm Municipal Amendment Bill^ 
1BB4^ the A^sam Mohammedan Marriagi’s and Dimrees Registration Bill^ 1B3S 
and the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill^ 1985, It was agreed that the Assam 
Embankment and Drainage Bill should be circulated for public opinion. 
The Government also accepted the moton for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the Assam Land fevenm Eeassessmmt Bill, 1935, 

SepAea-tb IxNiversity fob Assam 

IStli. S£PTEMBER:—The Comcil to-day passed the supplementary demands for 
grants under Genera! Adnilnistratim, Police, Eaiication and Civil Works. The demand 
for the appointment of a separate university for Assam led to a long discussion. 

Mr. UolUni Kumar Chmodhury,, ih the course of a cut motion, severely criticized 
the appointment of ,Mr. J. R.‘ Cumingham on financial reasons. He was of 
opinion that the Govertiment might- have appointed one of the local officers, 
like Mr. Roberts, who wms then on ^ave and who would be returning to India 
eKactly at the time when Mr. CumiiJgham w^s expected to return, namely, towards 
the end of October. In his opinion it was a waste of money to pay his 
passage both ways in addition to a salaiv of Rs. l,2r)0 per mensem wlien the work 
of collection of data for a scheme coild weli bis done by a local officer with an 
additional espemlitiire of only Es. 175 fOr month by creating a post of lecturer. 

Mr. Emin 2 th Saikia pointed out that the amount’ now sought for, viz. 

lis. was a misleading one as i. included only the salary of the office 

for tiiree months, while in reply to t question only this morning the Hon’fale 

Mmister had said that the special oficer would fniisli his work by March next 
which meant nearly five months’ work. ■ 

Khan Bahadur Mmlapi Kerumatdi said that lie had great respect for Mi\ 
Ouaniiigliam, hut he was afraid tliat Government had been proceeding so 

slowly m this matter that no scheme 'could be ready in time for presentation 

before the Suhveutimi Gommittee, The resolution for the establishment of the 

nniversity was passed in the Council *n May last and now it was Septem- 
her, Tiiey had heard that a man was Icing asked to collect material and figures, 
but ha had not even bean appointed as yet” 

.Mr. M, D, Demmhg deprecated a iiscussioa on the comparative merit of 
officers on the floor of the House. He informed the House that the special 
officer had already been gppointmi subject to sanction by the Oovernment of 
India and that he would reach India bv the end of October. As regards the 

time to be taken, he expected Iffie work "“O be finished in three months, though 
»mi more tims might be taken fot' preparatbn of the report, 

Kkm Bahadur Mmruddin Ahnmd dittmroTdl' of the appointment on the ground 
when a apeoial committee would h iltting to examine the scheme pre- 

par# by the $pmM officer, the latter ■ woJd be mt of India and this would bt 
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Ehan SaMb^ Mimiavi Mahmad AH did not" appreeiate tlie vIbws, of' the Assamese 
members ia disapproving such ,a small - expenditere- as £s., 7,500 . for -liavmg ; , 
a gooix speoial officer wlien they would have to spend laMis for a nhiversity. 

The Hon^Us Maulavi Abdul Eamid^ llimatlon Mlaister, . protested that the/, 
fiovernment was doing everything they could to expedite the matter, 

and that even now they were collecting material for preparing a soliGme for 
the university in Assam. ^ ^ . , 

Bai Bahadur Brindahmi Chandra Ooswami asked whether ■this . task could , 
given to another officer to be done with less cost. 

Mr, ^Gopendra La! Das Chotvdhuri sbMl that - those' -who were ■ clamouring for' a 
for Assam must ha prepared to pay the necessary cost for it 

The cut motion being put the vote wms lost by 30 to 13.' 

Saiaby Inobease' in Boiler BEP^mmEXT 

Mr. ICasmath a iKr next objected to the -whole demand for Rs. 5,107 under 
™ Mead “Boiler Department” to cover the extra increase of salary of the 
Onief Inspector of Boilers, the second Assistant Boiler Inspector, and the special 
scale of pay of Rs. 110 do Rs. 1^ of tlie head clerk coming from Caloatta, 
although the scheme approved by the Council was Rs. 70 to Rs 100. Mr. 
bama's main argument was that" Mr. Nickels accepted the post of Chief . 

Inspector of Boiler and came on the scale of Rs. 600 to Rs. 750 while lie 
was m Bengal, and he saw no reason why the pay had been raised even before 
one working season. Regarding the second Assistant Boiler Inspector he saw 
no imsoii for this appointment unless the Government could show that the 
number of boilers in the province had considerably increased. He quoted from 
the speech of the late Leader of the House, now His Excellency Sir Abraham 
Lame to show that the number of boilers was gradually decreasing/* 

He added that people were taking to crude oil engines for convenience and 
also to avoid botheration of boiier examination, which means cleaning and 

stoppage of work. Furtliermore, the wood fuel in garden estates was gradually 
dwindling. As regards the bringing of a ^ head clerk from Bengal, he saw no 
justmcation when the work could fee mana|§d by a man from this province, as the 
mork need not be a technical man. 

Mr, Rahim Kum.er Chowdkurij^ in support -of Mr. Saikia, suggested that there 
was no justification for giving a special salary to Mr. Nickels when he agi-eed to 
come on the pay he was drawing • . Bengal. He held that if this officer w'fire not 
willing to work on the pay offeree 4 rhe Government of Bengal might be asked to give 
^^other officer on the scale approved by the Council. He condemned also the bringing 

5 head clerk from outside the province. 

Mr. IF. K /). (jfjoppa\ a representative of the Tea Planting Committee, said that 
the iraportation of a higlily paid clerk from Bengal was an expensive liixury wdiich 
tins province could not afford. He wanted the expense of the boiler department to 
be kept within tlic bounds of its income. 

Mr. B. A!, Prichard^ Chief Secretary, said that the Government had scrutinised 
very carefully the expenses involved in" the boiler department and that the Govern- 
ment had to give a higher salary to the Chief Boiler Inspector, Mr. Nickels, in 
view of the fact that he wmiiid have had better prospects if he had been in Bengal. 
Hirailarly, the head dork had to be paid more as he would be in the superior grade 
inni he been in Bengal A.s regards the creation of a second Assistant Inspector, he 
said it was necessary in his opinion because the number of boilers had increased, 

Mr. IF L. Finance Member, justified the higher|pay given to the Chief Boiler 

Inspector as ho wms an experienced hand. He assured the House that he hoped to 
carry on in future without extra cost. He was for an efficient boiler department 

Reduction - or Land Revesub 

!4tls. SEPTEMBER The Hon. Mr. IF, L, Seott^ Finance Member, to-day, accepted 
on behalf of the Government of Assam a resolution moved hy Mr. Bohini Kumar 
Ckoudhury recommending the grant of an adequate reduction of land revenue payable 
for the year 1935, In the course of the debate Khan Bahadur Maulavi Nuruddm 
Ahmad said that ryots were prevented from reaping the full benefit of prices owing 
to the heavy revenue and Khan Bahadur Mumammed Mashraff and other members 
emphasised "the hard time ryots were experiencing owing to repeated Hoods. 

The Finance Member said that in 1932 Government "had given careful consideration 
to tills matter and had ordered a reduction in land revenue to the extent of three 
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annas in tlia rupee. Begarding the present position of the ryots, reports ^had been 
received from the Commissioners of the Assam and Surma valleys and whether far- 
ther reduction was iiooessary would be considered. _ , / , -A i 

Mr. kohini Kmmr Chaudhuty pressed for - a' .redaotion of at least 50 per ,oeat ■ 
ill tlie Kamriip district where flood, famine -and pestilence ■ had reduced , the. ryots , to 
destitution. 

Gawtrs-iN- A id ro Schools 

On a resolution, moved by Mi', ffirendra Chandra Chakravarty for a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 200 for the Baja Govinda Ghandra Memorial High School at Barkhola, the Eoms 
had the opportunity of listening to an important enunciation of principle on the distri- 
hixtioii of grants-in-aid to schools. . . 

The Hon. Maalvi Abdul Hamid, Minister of Ed iioatipn, while sympathizing with 
the demand made by Mr. Gliakravarty, pointed out that it would not be proper to take 
up the case of an individual school here or a school there but the cases of all schools 
ill tho ])rovmee should bo considered together.^ The Minister also pointed out tliat^ on 
account of a cut motion passed by the Council the Government was precluded from 
making any re-appropriation even within the allotment sanctioned by the House for 
disbursements on education. 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Das, in opposing the resolution, did not think it proper to dis- 
turb the budgetary position at the fag end of the year. He did not like preferential 
treatment being accorded to any particular school ^ 

The mover of the resolution pressed for consideration being shown to each school 
on its merit. He brought to the notice of the House that some schools were receiving 
grants while others were suffering for want of funds and urged revision of tlie whole 
system of giving new grants to schools. 

High Couet foe Assam 

The question of establishing a High Court in Assam was discussed at considerable 
length oh two resolutions. 

Mr. Kasinath Saikias resolution, as amended by Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, was 
carried by the House. It recommended to the Government of Assam to take the neces- 
sary steps for including in the proposals to be* presented before the Subvention Com- 
mittee a sehemo for the establishment of a High Court in Assam. 

The Hon, Hai Bahadur Promodn Chandra Daita, Judicial Member, said that in 
accepting this resolution Government would not commit themselves to the question of 
establishment of a High Court in Assam for several reasons, one being that the financial 
condition of tho province did not warrant the additional burden. 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta said that without a High Court and a Univer- 
Bity, provincial autonomy in Assam would be a farce. 

Mr. Birendra Lai Das felt that with tho provincial deficit standing at more than Rs. 
50, (X), OCX) it was not profser to raise this issue at the moment. 

Mr. Ofjpendra Lai !)as said it was incongruous to ask for a costly High Court 
wfiile members were constantly pressing for remission or redaction of " land revenue. 
Great hope, he said, had been laid on subvention hut they could not expect more than 
Its. 1/X)XX},0(X) as subvention. A High Court wmuld cost' nothing under Es. 2,50,000 
'..IF year. ■' 

Rai Bahadur Brinduban Chandra Goswami could not see any valid reason for a 
major province Jike Assam not pressing for a High Court. He was surprised to see 
mwaber.s shedding crocodile tears over finances. AVhero were they, he "asked, when 
Government asked for supplemenrary grants yesterday for several new projects costing 
lakhs and lakhs of rupees. In the now Constitution " the Calcutta High Court would be 
Government of Bengal and it was proper that Assam .‘ihould have her own 
High Court. 

. The Rqv. Mr, Niehols Boy and Mr. IV, D, Coopsr, leader of the Planting group, 
nSaid tnat it seamed obvious that an autonomous Province should have a High Court 
but they must only indulge in the luxury when Assam could afford to pay for it. 

The resolution was put to the vote and lost by ,16 votes to 23. 

BIINI Ea ,1 teAHTS* BeHT RjEDtJCriON 

SEFfEIIBEE s— Mr, Bepin Chawdra GhoB& moved to-day a resolution reoom," 
wtadliif tte temporary reduction of the .rent payable by the tenants of the Mech* 
part tad BIjai Btj wards estates . by .80 per cent until normal conditions wer§ 
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restored. He urged tliat tli8 preseut economic distress and other calamities, such as 

^ ° M . sartiiqiiaies, were responsible for tlie present pliglit of the tenants. 

1 the resolution on the grounds that the iiiianciai condition of 

ootii estates at the moment was poor and that in these estates there had been no 
enhancement ot land revenue for many years. Also the Bijni Eai Wards estate had 
to incur a loan to nm its administration. 

Maulvi, Akdui Majid^ Ziaoshams said that the condition of the tenants ,!n 0oalpara 
was worst than those in the. other districts. The motion was put to the vote and; lost. 

Recruitment of Services by Competitiok 


1. resolution was moved by Khan Bahadur MauM Muhammad Mashraf recom- 
mending that, following the line adopted by Bengal, all appointments in the gazetted 
ranks oe made^ by^ competitive examinations, excepting those in the Education, 
if edi cal and Engineering departments. 

Mr. H, M, Prichard^ Chief ^ Secretary, gave a brief history of the present method 
ot recruitment in Assam which, he said, was a combination of examination and 
seiection. He informed the House that the matter would be examined by the Public 
bervices Commission which would be appointed under the Reforms. 

^ A discussion ensued, in the course of ■ which some members expressed themselves 
m tavour of competitive examination while others favoured the existing method. 
The resoiiition' was carried. , 

Establishment OF Land Mortgage Banks 


M 4 brought by Mr. Kasinath S&ikia^ for the establishment of Land 

Mortg^e^ Banks on a co-operative basis was opposed by the Hon. Maulvi Abdul 
Mmister-m-Oharge, on the ground that even the existing banks in Jorhat 
and Gauliati were not working satisfactorily, 

T j Kamar Bas of Cachar strongly supported the establishment of 

Land Mortgage Banks for the benefit of both zeniindar and ryot. The resolution was 
ultimately rejected. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 


L, Tr ^ passed the Assam Municipal lAmendment) Bill of 1934, brought 

^ hohim Kumar Ohoudhury^ as amended by the Select Committee, It 
mud come into ^mxwtj 1 next. The Bill sought to control amusements 

^ murmnpal areas in the province. The main provision was that no place 

be used for cinematographic performances, circuses or 
1 ’^' pnrpose of regular gain without the previous permission of 
accordance with such conditions and on such terms as the Board 
may see fit to impose. 


Other Non-Opficial Bills ' 

the Aifsam Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces 
Rmetration BM, 1933, brought by Maolavi Abdul Khaliqm Chowdhury. 


Assam Cbimxnal Law Am-End. Bill 

in SEPTEMBER The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935 was passed 

Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta^ Judicial 

Member, explained the necessity of the Bill. ’ ^ 

Da$'sjmmdmm% seeking circulation of the Bill in order to 
^ as -well as the amendment by 

one year from seeking to reduce the term of imprisonment to 

Tile main provisions of’ the Bill were stated to be as follows 

Section 30 of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act 1934 the following 
Whoever knowingly has in his possession any news- 
n ^ (a) the importation of which has been prohibited under 

int wv Act, 18^8, or (b) copies whereof have been declared to be forfeited to 

imnrknnS Shall be puuishable with 

imprisonment which may extend to^three years or with fine or with both.* 

cnnfaino 1 possession any newspaper, book or other document which 

o^wf fA incite to or encourage, 

V t commission of any offence of murder, robbery 

Act mtimidation, pr 'any offence punishable under the Iddlan Arms 

Act, 1878, the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, or under Sections 121, 121A, 122, 124, 
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326, 329, 332, 386, 399. 400, 402, 425. 436, 440 or 457, of tlie Indian Penal Code, or 
(b) directly express approval or admiration of any such offence in a manner Imely to 

enooura|:»e fclie commission of tiie offenoey shall — unless, lie proves that he had .suoli. 
newspaper, boot or dooument in his "possession' (1) in. eiroiimstanoes inaj.cating.that^iie 
did not intern! that it could be used for the purpose of dissemmating any doctrine 
tending to further or encourage the terrorist movement, or (II) for the purposes oi 
kma> fide research or study not connected with the terrorist movement— be punishabie 
with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, nr with fine, or with both.. . 

PiEBMiiNENT CA.DRE Fon Public Health .Dept. 

The Council then passed the motion moved by the Eon, JRai Bahadur Kanak 
Lai Barua, Minister for LocahSelf-Government, recommending the creation of a 
permanent cadre for the Public Health Bepartaient in Assam, consisting of six 
assistant surgeons, 82 sub-assistant surgeons, 30 disinfectant carriers, 74 peons and 
10 clerks, in' place of the present corresponding number of temporary posts, 3-na for 
the permanent retention of the ten temporary sub-inspectors of vaccination. The 
schemes, which involved an estimated increase in the ultimate annual cost of ixs. 
47,000, irrespective of pensionary charges, would take effect from January 1 next. 

Other Bills Passed 

The Council also passed the Municipal Aimndment BilL 1935, the Asaa?w- 

Local Sdf^G-overnment Amendment BUI and the Bengal,, Agra and Assam 

Cipil Courts (Assam A 7 imid} 7 ient) Bill, I9B5. In connexion with the last named Bill, 
Bui Bahmbir Nilamhar Datta objected to the giving of larger ])Owers to munsiffs, as 
contemplated in the Bill, but his objection was oveiTuled. 

Assam Delimitation Committee’s PiEport 

IStla, SEPTEMEEE The Bon, Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta, Judicial 
Member, in introducing the ..Government’s delimitation of constituencies proposals, 
assured tlie House that the debate wmnld be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee 
for their consideration. 

Mauhi Abdnl Khalique Ckaudhimj moved an amendment, suggesting the forma- 
tion of one plural-member constituency for the three Moslem seats allotted to the 
Upper House for the Sylhet district less Karimganj. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahamad Ali of Karimganj and Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Mashraff of North Sylliet opposed the amendment, the latter suggesting that the three 
seats should be distributed as follow*s : to North Sylhet one ; to Sonamganj plus the 
Nahiganj and Ajmiripnj thanas of the Habiganj subdivision one ; and to South Sylhet 
and tlio rest of Flabigauj ruie. The amendment was not pressed for acceptance. 

In moving an amendment, Mr. Saikia said that, contrary to the expectation of the 
pfople, both the .Assam Franchise Committee and the Government had made separate 
electorates instead of joint electorates for the European and Indian planters as well as 
f'ommerce men. He argued that it might be said that Indian planters w^ere few^er than 
the European planters, and as such the two Indian planter members would be nomi* 
nees of the Europeans, but this did not apply to the Commerce and Industry consti- 
fuencty wliere the Indian voters would outnumber the Europeans. The European mem- 
ber for the Commerce constituency would, therefore, be the one whom Indians prefer- 
red in the event of two Europeans contesting the seat. The separate electorate principle, 
lie said, should not be. extended to non-communal eoustituencies like Pianting, Com- 
merco, Industry and Landlords. 

The amendment was subsequently withdrawn. 

Khan ^Baharlur Keramat AIi*s amendment, claiming 13 seats for Assam Valley 
Mosleois in the Assam Legislative Assembly was carried by 22 to 20 votes. 

Ras^ Bahadur Nilamhar Datta wanted an extra non-Mohammedan seat for Dibrii- 
garh. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizahar Rahman said that the Moslems should be given 14 
aeate m the Assam Yulley. 

Ma»lvf Mnnmwar Mi pressed for the restoration of the one general unreserved 
seat m Bunamganj which was to be taken away for Sadar Sylhet. Khan Bahadur 
Nuniddm Ahmed and Mr. Eohini Kumar Chaudhury suppoided this amendment. 

Mr. MuUan, Reforms Officer, in his maiden speech thanked the Assam 
franchise Committee for the help they had given in preparing the Government 
pTopo|tl8 whidi, he said, were^ still proposals and would be examined care- 
tuuy by the Delimitation Committee. This committee would be presided over 
by m Imm Hammond, an ©x-0ovomor of Assam, who knew all about the 
pufbw snl' who vis an expert on and franchise matters. The speaker 
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assured. the HottS 0 tM .the question of an additbnal , Moslem' seat ior .the'. Assam , 
Talley .'and an ' additional , seat for, ^ Sniiam|aaj would be, carefully examined. 
f iirther ' said . that. eYe,ry,, single valid objection raised wouki be' brought - to . the 
notice ^ of .the, .Belimitation ■ Committee, which ' would . visit Assam on. 'Onto bet 25,,' 
next , These p,roposals, after the'y" ' had , been reported on by the 'Belimitatio'a ' 
Committee, , would be ' issued as Drdars-in Council, according to the Government,' 
.of. India Act ,■ . 

H. E. The' GovsBijfOR’s, Speech 

la proroguing the Gouncii His Excellency the Governor, Sir Abraham Laim 
narrated the changes which Assam had undergone before it attained its present position 
of a Governor’s province, and the substantial strides that it had made. ^In the 
matter of general internal development, despite the retarding effect of grievous local 
calamities, and in the field of constructive legislation as well, the province has no 
reason to be ashamed of its record.” He was glad that he had been called upon, as 
Acting Governor, to give his assent to such an important measure as the Assam 
Tenancy Act of 1'9.S5. . ' ■ , * . 

Referring to the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935, which the Council 
had passed yesterday, Sir Abraham observed that some of the members had dubbed 
this measure as piece of repressive legislation.” He pointed out that the develop- 
ment of nation- building departments postulated condition of collective peace and of 
individual security, both of life and property, throughout the borders of the province ; 
and it was only when necessity arose that recourse to a measure of precaution like 
this would be had. His Excellency referred with appreciation to the assistance which 
level-headed public men of the province '‘had given to the anti-terrorist propaganda 
work started in many areas in Assam, thereby showing that Assam, at any rate, 
was determined to prevent the spread within its territories of the cankerous growth of 
terrorism and its less obvious but none the less insidious allies.” He observed that 
if the province, with its present exiguous resources, could make substantial progress 
in all dlrGctions he did not see why, with the enlarged opportunities that the new 
Constitution would offer, it should not go forward and prosper. 

His Excellency compared Assam with Belgium, the population of which, he said, 
was composed of heterogenous elements like that of Assam, but which, without losing 
its individuality, had welded itself into a more or less organic whole in a common 
allegiance to their Grown, He had, he said, Srm belief in Assam’s bright future if only 
its people remained substantially united in desiring and doing their best to retain their 
provinces as a separate and effective unit in the proposed Federation. Assam had in 
the past been remarkably successful in absorbing and assimilating into a more or less 
co-herent whole within its spacious holders the numerous tribes and peoples which 
constitute its composite population. His Excellency saw no- reason why the process of 
gradual assimilation and consolidation should not go on, and quoted the instances of 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

He had, ha said, referred to this subject because in recent years he had noticed 
regrettable signs of fissiparous tendencies creeping into Assam polities, Assam had 
hitherto been very much freer than most provinces from internal dissensions which 
arose out of communal divisions. He implored the people of Assam not to be led 
away by internal jealousies and recriminations, based on short-sighted considerations 
of a purely parochial character, and advised them to devote themselves to the promo- 
tion of the future well-being of the province as a whole without wasting their time 
and energies in setting up one Valley against the other, or one purelv local or sectional 
interest against another. .. . ' . 

Referring to the impending constitutional changes, His Exellency said that owing to 
the muitiplioity of the issues involved, the shortness of time and other circumstances 
beyond theu* control, it had not been possible for the Assam Government to consult 
the local legislature in respect of every matter on which their advice was sought. He 
assured the Council, hovrever, that in tendering any advice or in making any recom- 
mendation the Government had been inspired by the desire to safeguard to the best 
of their ability the best and permanent terrorists of the province as a whole and its 
inhabitants. His Excellency in conclusion paid tribute to the work of Mr. Roffey, a mm 
counsellor and a staunch friend. 

The House was then proto gmd by order "Of ' the Goyernor. 



6. & 0. Legislative Conncil 

Monsoon Session— Rnnchi— 26th. August to 6th. Sept. 1935 

foRESf Amend. Bill 

The mcESooD session of the Behar & Orissa Legislative Council commenced at Ranchi 
on the 26fch. Aag«»t 1935. After question hours the Indian Forest Amendment Bill 
introduced bv the Hon' hie Mr. Euhbaek was taken up. His motion was that this bill be 
referred to a select committee. In course of his short speech he said that the Forest 
Bepartment, though now administered by the reserve side of the Government, in 18 
months’ time will pass into the hands of the Minister responsible to the legislatui'Q. 
He also referred to the increase in the number of forest cases of theft. The bill was 
to check theft in forests by forbidding entrance into them. 

Pandit Qodavaris Misra opposed the motion. 

There being no other speaker besides the mover and Pandit Misra who opposed 
the motion, the debate did not take a long time and terminated in the ^pointment of 
a select committee consisting of seven non-official members and three officials. 

SUPFLEMENTABY BeMAKDS 

The next item on the agenda was the supplementary demands. There were 
altogether 31 demands involving expenditure of over Rs 15 lakhs. By a demand for 
grant which evoked coasiderabie opposition Government asked for a supplementary 
grant to finance a new scheme of administration of justice according to which they 
were going to reduce the number of subordinate judges acting as District and Sessions 
Judges and to appoint I.G,S. men in their places on the ground that the former 
cannot efficiently discharge their duties. To this scheme the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State arid the Government of India had been obtained. 

‘Mr. Saehhuiananda Sinha contended that % way of a resolution the approval 
of the council should have been taken first. He was followed by other speakers, 
namely, Mr, Bafiz^ Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath^ Babu Harniadeo Singh and 
Moulv% Gani^ Mr. Young mdBshu Bimala Charan Singh. 

The Bon'Ue Finanm Member indicating the position of the Government said that 
they had to take the approval of the Secretary of State or the Government of India 
before finally deciding upon the measure to be taken. The Conncil then adjourned. 

Ruual Development m Behau, 

27tli. AUGUST -Two amendments were moved to the motion of the THnance 
Member regarding the scheme of expenditure of the Government of India grant of 
Rs. twelve and a half lakhs for rural development. One was by Rai Bahadur 
Shyamnandan Sahay, who suggested the appointment of a committee of officials and 
non-officials to prepare a scheme of expenditure. 

The other amendment was by Mr. S, K. P, Sinha, who emphasised that in 
addition to proposing to spend the money on communication and water supply, the 
Govenimeiit should spend something to utilise cowdung as manure instead of as fuel 
He said that if coal was used as fuel, cowdung could he saved to be used as mamme' 
and one ton of cowdung saved would ultimately help to produce 54 tons of food 
nmterims. 

The next speaker was Bat Bahadur Satish Sinha, after whom Pandit Goavaris 
Misra, m cnticiBing the Government scheme, observed that while Government 
officers allowed si ted tanks to be leased out for cultivation, and Government policy 
With regard to fiood led to roads ^being washed away, it was surprising that the 
Government thought of spending this small amount, namely, 2 pice per head of tha 
^pulatiouj on the development of communication and water supply 

toan ordOT of a 6ub-DivisioiSl Officer oalling upon 
“ preparing a aeheme of rural aplift, 
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2Zih. AUGUST r—Tho ckbate on tlxe Fitmce Member’s motion regarding rnral devo- 
lojnnent VvO'is resumed to-day. lie spoke for three quarters of an lioar and fcoiiclied liie 
points raised by sovera! members who had opposed the motion. 

The ameiidmoiit of Rai Bahadur Shywmnandan Sahay being put to vote, was 
defeated by 38 to 48 votes. Tlio amendment of Mr. S. IC F. 8lnka was lost ‘willioiit 
a division. 

Bih.uj k OmssA Cnss I^ill 

The Eon hie Mt\ Enbbaek then introduced the B. & 0 . Cess Bill Its reforeuoe to 
Beloot Committee was opposed by Babu ¥anmdranatJi Mukherjee^ wlio move-'i tliat it 
be circulated. The motion for circulation was supported by Mr. PaUeraon^ member 
from Indian Mining Association. 

The plea of the Government for the Bill was that the revenue of District Boards of 
Manbliimx and Hazaribagh •was gradually decreasing to about oae-tcmth of what it 
was ten years ago. Therefore special taxation on the coal mines xvas necessary. 

The point raised by Mr, AJukherjee \Yds that at the present time of economic 
depression, coal mines Vere not able to pay extra taxation. 

The HoaH)ie Mi\ however, accepted the motion for cirGulation. 

CO-OPERAXIVE SOCIEXV AxiEND. BiLL 

The Co-operative Society xlmendmeat Bill xvas then taken into coixsideratioix and 
passed, , , " , ' 

Mxjxigipal Amexd. Bill 

The Municipal Ameadmeiit Bill, wliicli empowers the Government /to dissolve a 
Municipality in the event of deterioration in niuaicipai administration "due to intri- 
gues and factions was under discussion wlicn tlio House adjourned, 

Nox-official Rxisolutio.xs 

29th. AUGUST The Council passed a resolution to-clay— Mr, IF. K Metjrick 
(Planters) asking the local Groveniment to movm the Government of India to sanction 
the contributioii of a bramdi Railway line of Bengal North- \YeHtern Railway to be 
known as Olmkia Traus-Oaudak-Sidhwalia Clionl line Project, wliich was estimated to 
cost Its. 46 aal half ialdis, including tlie bridge across the Gandak and wiiich would 
cover most of the^Hertiie paddy area of India and network of sugar factories. 

30th., AUGUST :-Two non-official resolutions for carrying out irrigation survey of 
the province and giving vocational bia’S to education imparted in secom.!ary sclibols 
were witlidniwn after discussion in, the Council to-day. Tlio Govornrneiit announced 
that they coutfunplaied undertaking legislation for minor Irrigation “works in the pi'ovince 
ill 'near ''future. ■ ' ■■ 

2nd. SEPTEMBER to-day’s sitting of the Council, replying to a rjiiestloii of 
Babu Janiirifia Karjee. as to xvliether (a) a (ioiiikleutial enquiry had been made or was pro- 
posed to be made by the local Goveniraent to ascertain the nature and tlie extent of 
tfie village Industries Assuciatiou’s working in Bihar, the manner of its oi'ieratloii 
ami its effect on tiio ma.'^ses and wdiat was the reason for their sm-veying the pro- 
grxmme of the activities of the said association in Bihar and whether "(b) there was 
any proposal brdoru Govenimeut to co-operate with tho All-Imlia M'llago Industries 
As'sociation in tlio matter of tho uplift of the masses, Mr. H, E. Rmsell said that 
an enquiry had been made because they wished to kee]) themselves informed of the 
nature and d“velo|imont of the Association’s activities ; and (b) that the Association 
had not asked Cor tlie assistance of Oovorninont. 

Babu Jammu Knrjee moved a resolution asking Government to appoint under 
section 112(i) of tho Bohar Tenancy Act a Bjieciai Ofliccr to onquire into the 
comlitioiis in Bohar proper with a view to reducing rents, where uGce.ssary. 

The resolution was d,efoated by 51 to 12 votes. The landlords and also soma 
tenants’ representatives opposed tire proposal on the ground that it would not be 
conducive to tlie interests of tenaots. The Government mo opposed the resolution, 
pointing out the serious legal and p.ractical difficulties in the way of its aecoptance. 

Non-OffxoiaIi Bill 

Bril. SEBTEMBEE In the Coiitxcil to*day a number of non-oEoial Bills were cit- 
oulated for elioting public opinion. 
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The Mussalman Wahf BUI of Mi\ for the control of Mussalman chari- 

table religious endowments in the proyinca was not taken np as the member did not 
move for its consideration. The Council then transacted official business, all Government 
supplementary demands being voted and the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment 
But (an official measure) being circulated for opinion. 

Behab BiiiuraiiLTion Proposaxs 

4i:h. SEPTEMBER ;-The Council discussed to-day the Government’s DelimitaEon 
proposals for the new provincial legislatures. 

Mr. Buhhach^ on behalf of the Government, inviting discussion on the subject, 
stated that there was no finality about the proposals, as they were yet to he examined. 
The Delimitation Committee would shortly be visiting India. As regards cumulative 
and distributive vote systems, the speaker said that the Government supported the 
single non-transferable vote systems which had many advantages. 

Several non-official members spoke generally urging territorial claims for larger 
number of seats and criticising the Government proposal for single vote system and 
plural member constituency. The debate had not concluded when the Council 
adjourned. 

Sth. SEPTEMBER An interesting issue was raised to-day over single versus plural 
vote system slating that it gave a better chance to an important minority to express its 
views refiecting the public opinion truly, while the plural system supporters urged 
that the system was more sound and productive of communal harmony. 

6tb. SEPTEMBER —Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay's amendment providing 
for constituencies having the right of electing more that a member, each voter must 
have as many votes as the number of members to be elected provided only one vote 
be cast for one member was carried. 

The Oounci was then prorogued. 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Session—Rangoon — 6th. to 14th. August 1935 

No Confidence Motions 

The Burma Legislative Council, which commenced its session at 


the 

no- 

the 


- ^ - Rangoon on 

6tb. Auguifc 1935, refused to grant leave to U Ba Shtoe to move his motion of 
confidence in U Ba 1% Forest Minister. Only 28 members stood up, 34 being 
required number. ' ■ ■ ■ 

U Ba ShtceB second motion of no confidence in the .Education Minister alsol fell 
through, the House refusing to grant leave. Only nine stood up in favour of the 
motion. 

Earlier, the House unanimously recorded its deep sense of loss at the death of Mr. 
N, N. Parakh, the doyen of the Council, on a condolence motion moved by the Finance 

Member. 

Bmoums oe Hindu Temple 

Mr* Singh\^ adjournment motion to criticise the Government’s action in demo- 

^ Hindu Kali temple on Foyle Road and thereby wounding the feelings of the 
Hindu community lapsed owing to want of quorum after the House had discussed it 
for an ho-oi. 

Earlier, the Finance Member pointed out that the motion was not in order but 'the 
President overruling the former’s objection fixed 4 o’clock for discussion. 

Indo-Bubma TmnuNAL Ranosr 

im. A Mlh. AUGUST The two-days' debate on the report of the Indo-Burma 
Ilniioiil Tribunal which began on' .the ISth. concluded on the 14th., the House 
lit'ttt roicdnlioai and rejeoHcg one. ^ ’ 
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The Finance Member^ at tlie outset^ announeed oa the 13th. that the Go^j-eniment would 
not Yote on the motion put before the House nor would they speak, except to correct 
any misapprehension in the course of the debate, the proceedings of which would be 
communicated to the Secretary of State for India for information. 

Seven resolutions were moved of which U Maung Gyi>. ( Dr. Ba Maw*s Party ) 
moved three, one of wdiich recommended fixing 5 per cent ratio for Burma’s contri- 
bution in respect of liabilities to India, instead of seven and a half per cent. Another 
suggested 90 years for repayment instead of 45 years and the-ihird resolution urged 
that all financial liabilities found due by Burma to India on financial settlement between 
the Governments of India and Burma should be met by the Government of Great 
Britain as a token of goodwill. 

U Minon { people’s party ) moving a fourth resolution demanded that besides the 
5 per cent ratio, due deductions should be made in favour of Burma for the dis- 
advantages resulting from her past association with India. 

IJ Sonyum ( People’s Party ) proposed that the application (?) Committee should 
consist of five members, iacliiding . two non-officials, one from Biirm,a and the other 
from India. 

U liya Gain ( People’s Party ) wanted that Burma should not be considered as 
owing India anything on account ot Burma Railways. 

U Saio ( People’s Party ), moving the last resolution, recommended that Burma 
should not be held responsible for any public debts contracted before Burma becapre 
part of India or for cost of the Burmese war or for cost of any "wars outside 
India 

A large number of members of all parties supported the resolutions. 

When the debate was resumed on theUdth. shortly^after twelve o’clock, all members 
of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party, led by U. Thi, Whip of the Party, walked out protesting against 
the action of the Loader of ‘the House for not giving his consent to U Maung Gyi 
( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) to move his motion, rejecting the Tribunal’s report in toto. 

U Mating Maung Gyi (Dr. Ba '-Maw’s party), while walking out, said that he with- 
drew his three motions moved on the 13th. as" they were done without the consent of 
tlie Party, but ho did not ask permission of the President for withdrawal before 
leaving the Chamber. 

On the 13th. the President disallowed the motion for rejection of the Tribunal 
Report on a ])oint of order raised by the Leader of the House that when the mover 
was called to make his motion, he was not in his scat. Therefore, at a later stage, 
he was debarred from moving it 

V Ba Than (People’s Party) moved another resolution fixing the period for 
repayment at 60 years, the first Instaiment being payable five years after separation. 

All Burmese Parties condemned the report as not being' fair to Burma in its 
recommendations, while Mr. J. Tait said that the European commercial community 
recomiised the award and accepted it as the best possible solution of a problem that 
bristled with difficulties. 

Among the resolutions passed, five by IT Ba Than, Min Oh, U So Hyun, U Kya 
Gaing and U Saw’’ were carried without a division. 

U Maung Maung GtjTs resolution demanding ninety years for the repayment of 
liabilities was lost without a division, w’’hiie another resolution of his fixing five per 
cent ratio was carried without a dissentient. His third resolution recommending 
that the Government of Britain should bear all of Burma’s financial liabilities to 
India was carried by 20 votes to 9, the European bloc voting against. 

Indians, excepting Mr. Qanga Singh, did not participate either in the debate or in 
the voting. 

Earlier, when the President asked for the sense of the House about U Maung 
Maung Gyi’s three resolutions, it refused to grant leave for withdrawal Consequentlj 
they were put to vote. The Council w^as then prorogued. 


file N. W. FroaHer Legislative Council 

Pl^OTEST MAINS!!! EwmNAHON OF GUEMUKIII & HiNDI 

Tile N. W, Frontier Legislative Coixneii opened its session at Pesliwar on the 4ih, 
Movember 1935. AH members of the minority party were absent. The President read 
out a lengthy communication explaining the reasons of their absence which stated:— 

‘his we all Hindu and Sikh elected members of the Legislative Council have de- 
oi<led to absent ourselves from the present session of the House we consider it our 
duty to explain the eircustances that have led to our this decision. 

‘The recent circular of the Government Transferred Department about eliminating 
Hindi and Gurmuldii from media of instruction in schools in the province has caused 
(.consternation amongst the Hindus and the Sikhs throughout the province. IVe have 
been deluged with anxious enquiries and the feeling on the subject of our communi- 
ties is so strong that -we, who represent them in the Legislative Comicil, cannot in 
common fairness or according to the parliamentary practice ignore it. 'We feel that 
this circular constitutes a" grave menace and direct challenge to our religion and 
culture. The novel principle, wdiich the circular seeks to introduce into our educa- 
tional system, exists in nc otlier province in India. The arguments advanced for a 
violent change in the policy stated in the memorandum conveying the instructions of 
the Government to the Director of Public Instruction and the inspectress of girls’ 
schools are in onr opinion, most untenahlo and unconvincing. The only effective 
constitutional method open to us, under the present circumstances of recording our 
protest and convoying our strong feeling on the subject, is to absent ourselves from 
this session. We^-ealise tbe utter helplessness of our position, but it is permissible 
to hope that our action may lead to a searching of the heart on the part of all-right 
thinking persons as to the examination of the question. Lest interested parties may 
misinterpret our action we would like to make clear tliat we have the greatest respect 
for the chair and our abstention implies no discourtesy to it or the House. We have 
always eo-openiteil with the Government and the majority for the bciterment and 
develoimient of this province, where we have all that is dear to us and would always 
do SC) should our co-operation be I’eally appreciated. But W’e have been injured on 
i.he most vital point, vix., our religion and culture which is dearer to us than anything 
and which the Government' arc solemnly pledged to protect. It will constitute 
an intellectual oppression of the worst kind to "enforce us to transcribe our scriptures 
into Urdu lor tlie benetit of our womenfolk wdiose education is sought to be directed 
by us on the present lines which ensure both a study of tlieir religious books and an 
tuiliiddenment of tiuur mind with knowledge of tilings in general. Wo do not at all 
aim to train our girls for professional careers and we attach a great importance to 
tin* tliorovigh study of our religious hooks which arc in Hindi and Gurmiikhi. The 
Govei'nrncnt cinuiiar ignores all this. We shall thank you to please read this 
explanation to the IIouHe.’ 

Tirm evoked a disonssion, the Minister, Sir Abdul Qayimi^ asking if this ‘boycott’ 
was a (‘onstiiurional method of rc?presentatioii but the president deferred consideration 
of the const itiitioiud aspect, 

T!io nome Member, Sir Gemyje Cunninyham next inti-oduced tlie Punjab Land 
Ikvante Frontier Province Amendment Bill and Motor Vehudes Taxation Bill which 
the Council agre-ed lo take into consideration on or after Nov, 33. The non-official motion 
to linuilate the Motor Taxation Bill for public opinion was defeated by 15 to 11 votes. 

^ Sir Abdul Qayum^ Minister, introduced the Hazara Forest Bill which will be 
mrcuIahMl for public opinion by Feb. 15 on non-official motion. 

6tb. HOVEMBER Tbe Council passed t^Yo non-official Bills— the Village Couneils 
ami Mmhm Personal Law Shariat Applieation Bills and circulated for public opinion 
the Auh^prostiMmi Bill and Petty Zamindars^ Belief Bill mtm^woo^hy Nawabxada 

Allaliaimwaz, , ■ 

A nun-official amendment depriving proposed Village Councils of iudicia! functions 
was act eat cd by It against 11 votes. Bills passed to-day had been before the Council 
lor thejmstjwo years and aroused acute controversies. 

During interpellations, the Home Member said that the local Government was 
corresponding with the Oovemment of India on the subject of subvention, but did 
not aiiclose the nature of the corrospondenee. 
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The Indian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Wardha'— •29th* July to 1st. August 1935 

TIso Working Committeo met at Wardha from July 29 to August 1, 1935. Babii 
Eajendra Praisad presided. Tlio following members wore present : — 

Sri Vallublibhai ratel, Bmt. Sarojiul Naidu, Bri Jamnalai Bajrii, Bri Faitabhi Mitaram- 
ayya, Sri Oangadhar Kao Deshpaiido, Sri K, F. Nariman. Sri Furshottamdas Tandon, 
Sri Sardiil Singli Caveeshar, Sri Surendra Moiiau Moitra, Sri Syed Maiimud, Sri 
Jairamdas Daidalram, Sri ,1. B. Kripaiani. 

Sri Bliulabhai J. Dosai, Sri Govind Ballabh Pant, vSri S. Satyamurti and Sri Shankar 
Kao Deo attended the meeting by invitation. 

Xliu minutes of the last meeting held at Jubbulpore on April 23, 24 and 25, 1935 
were confirmed. 

1 — Confkm&iion of Office Secrelary 

The Committee confirmed the appointment of Svt. Xrishna Das as Office Secretary 
of the A. 1. 0. 0. 

11 — Bank account of A. I. C. C. 

Iteolved that the account of A, f. C. C. at Allahabad be opened with the Panjab 
National Bank in the name of the Indian National Congress and that this account be 
operated upon by the Fresideut Babii Kajeudara Frased and the working General 
fcecretary, Acharya J. B. Kripaiani, jointly and severally. 

Ill — Statements of Accounts 

The Siatement of ofllec accounts from April, 1935 to June, 1935 was placed before 
the meeting and passed. 

IV-~ Accounts of 1932—34. 

The Committeo also passed tlie audited accouns of the A. L G. 0. from 1st January, 
1932 to 31 March, 1934. 

A statemont ot accounts by the Secretary of the Swaraj Bhawan Board of Manage- 
ment from Septeml,»er 3934 to July 1935 was placed befortj tire comniiitee, 

V~“Ciaim of the. Gujrat P. C. C. 

The Committee p^assod the following resolution:— 

Having considererl the circumstances and tlio correspondeiico with different parties 
and conversations between the President and the parties concerned, -‘resolved that Rs. 
6, OCX) advanced by the Gujarat F. G. G. as loan to tiro A. I. G. 0. be repaid. 

.■ VI— Dues from Tamil .Had P, C. C. 

Haviog considered the correspondence regarding dues from Tamil Nad P. 0. C. 
amounting to Ks. 3,325-4-30, resolved that in view of the fact that the Tamil Nad 
r, C. G. may feel handicapped, if called upon to pay the entire amount in one lump 
sum, the Working Conmiitee will be prepared to consider payment in annual instal- 
ments of Ks, 30fJ, the lirsi instalment to be paid latest in the December, 1935, 

VII— Frovinciai Subscriptions 

Considered tlic telegrams received from Bombay, Utkal, and other P. 0. Cs regard- 
ing extension of date for payment of provincial subscriptions, — 

RcsolYGd that the date be extended to 15th August, 1935 and the Committees in 
default be asked to make payment by that date failing which they will be liable to be 
disqualified from representation in the next meeting of the A. I, C. C. in accordance 
with the resolution passed at the Jubbulpore meeting of the Working Committee, 

VII!— DetcEUft* Famiies Relief Fund 

Eesolted that Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra'be authorised to make enquiries and 
recommendations in consultation with any other person or persons he considers neces- 
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sai-v re'^arding aid to be given to families of detenus in Bengal. The Secretary of iie 
A. I. 0 C. is authorised to make payments in accordance witli such recommenda- 
tions from the fund collected for the purpose. 


DC— Change of Headquarters 

Read the application of the Berar P. C. 0. for thei change of its headquarters from 

A.mraoti to Akela, — 

Resolved that the proposed change be sanctioned. 

X— Cesilral Calcutta Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the representation o.f the Bengal I". C. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committe,— 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt. M. S. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by tbe AYorhing Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934^ to_ take 
whatever \action w’-as necessary for setting up without delay the Congress organisation in 
Bengal, and further in view ot the fact that the Central Calcutta Congress Committee 
set up under his decision has been functioning since September, 1934, the Working 
Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

The" Working Committee further resolves that the action taken by the Ee-orga- 
nisation Sub-Committee of the Bengal R C. C. calling upon the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee to deposit all application form, the receipts and membership fees 
is set aside and the Committee set up under Syt. Aney’s award shall continue to 
function til! a fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note that the Reorganisation ^ Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside, the decision 
of Syt. Aney and taking ad inUrim action. 

XI — Later Proeeedings 


The Working Committee heard Syt, Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject, 

Xn — Enrolment of Members in Bengal 


With regard to the complaint of Shri S. N. Roy regarding enrolment of members 
in Bengal, the Committee records the agreement arrived at between Shri S. N. Roy 
and Syt. Siireudra Mohan Moitra on behalf of the B, P. C. C. that the quota of 
membtirsliip lees should be remitted to the districts concerned along with the list of 
members within a fortnight 


XIII — Constitution of Mafaakoshal P. C. C. 

Read Syt. K, F, Nariman's report about the validity of the meeting of the Mahak- 
oshal P. C. 0. for the adoption of the Provincial constitution. This Committee agrees 
with lus linding that the meeting in which the constitution was passed was not a valid 
meeting and rnilis upon the President of the Maliakoshal Congress Committee to convene a 
regular meeting for considering and adopting the provincial constitution and submit the 
same to the Working Committee after it has been duly passed by the P. C, 0. 


XIV — Jubbuipore Town Congress Committee Dispute 

Consiclei-ed Bie report of Syt. K. F. Nariman on the Jubbuipore T. 0. C, dispute. 

Agreeing with the findings of Syt. K. F. Nariman, resolved that the objections to 
the election of the Jubbuipore Town Congress Committee are invalid, and therefore 
the electio.n stands, and the present Committee shall continue to function. 

XV— Kbandwa District Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the report ol Syt. X. F. Nariman on tiie Ehandwa District Congress 
Committee election dispute, — 

Resolved that agreeing with his findings the election of the Ehandwa D. C. C. is 
upheld and the axisting D. 0. O. of Ehandwa shall continue to function. 

‘ XVI— diintur Congress Committee Dispute 

j^ad the report of Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya together with the terms of settle- 
mmi mmi by Syt Konda Vtnkatapayya and Syt N. ,T. JU Narasimha Ran and a 
ifite from Sji S. Sivaswamy withdrawmi the complaint,— 
mat be record^. 
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XVil-^Congrefs Organisation In Ma«ira« City 

Heard the representatives of Tamil Had and Andhra P. C. Cs. on the controversy 
over Congress organisation in Madras city,— 

Resolved that the question he referred to the Committees concerned to enable 
them to aiTive at an amicable settlement. 

XYIII-Beraf P. C. C. 

Considered the resolution of the Berar Provincial Congress Conference forward 
by the Berar P. C. C. recommending the formation of a Joint Committee of the three 
Provincial Congress Committees of Berar, Hagpur and Makikoshal for the purpose of 
running council elections, — 

Resolved that the same be sent to the Congress Parliamentary Board for 
consideration. 

XIX — Peasant’s Swh-Coiamittee ■ 

Resolved that a sub -committee consisting of ^ Syt. Eajendra Prasad, Sardar 
Yallabhbhai Patel and Syt. Purshottamdas Tandon with Syt. Purshottamdas Tandon as 
convener be appointed to keep in touch with the problems affecting the peasantry of 
the country and from time to time to report to and advise the Working Committee 
thereon. 

XX— Labour Sub-Committee* 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Syt. Jairamdas Baulatram, Syt. 
X. F. Nariman and Syt. Shankerlal Banker be mipointed with Syt. Jairamdas Daiilatram 
as convener to keep in touch with problems affecting industrial labour and from time 
to time to report to and advise the Working Committee thereon. 

XXI — Quetta Earthquake 

The Working Committee records its sense of deep sorrow at the loss sustained in 
men and money by thousands of people during the recent earthquake in Quetta and 
other parts of Baluchistan and tenders its condolences and sympathy to the bereaved 
and the sufferers. 

The Working Committee endorses the action taken by the President in forming a 
Central Relief Committee for collecting funds and administering relief. The Committee 
thanks all those who rendered valuable aid through personal care to thousands of the 
injured and distressed under very difficult circumstances and acknowledges the 
response of the public to appeals for funds. 

The Working Committee while recognizing the efforts made by the authorities at 
Quetta to meet the situation with the resources at their disposal, is of opinion based 
on the published statements of eye-witnesses official and nou-official that many persons 
under the debris could have been rescued if the digging operations had been under- 
taken on an adequate scale and not stopped after turn days and if the offered help 
from the public imd not been rejected. 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the Government should appoint a com- 
mission composed of officials and noa-offioials to enquire into the allegation made by 
the public and, in some respects, supported by published statements of officials ; viz.^ 

1. that the statement made on behalf of the government when assistance was 
offered, that they had ample resources to deal with the situation in Quetta does not 
appear to be borne out by facts ; 

2. that tliey unjustifiably turned away such proff erred assistance ; 

3. that they ought to have recruited available assistance from neighbouring areas 
to cope properly with the emergency ; 

4. that whilst every European resident of the affected area was accounted for 
no adequate attempt was made m respect of the Indian residents and there was similar 
discrirnluation between Indians and Europeans in the matter of rescae, relief and 

salvage. 


Note Shrl Shankerlal 0. Banker having intimated his inability to be a member of 
the Committee due to his pre-occupations, Aoharya J. B. Kripalani was appointed 
bp the President to act in his place. The Labour Sub-Oommltte© at Its meeting held 
m 'Bombay on August 6, 1935 appointed Bhri J. B* Kripdani as it convener. ] 
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XXil— Congress Jubilee 

Besolved that the ilfteeath aimivesary of the Congress be observed in a fitting man- 
ner on the day tlie Congress met for the first time in 1895 and for this purpose 
Working Committee appoints the following persons to constitnte a snb-oommittee 
drawing up the programme for the occasion : — 

Syt. Rajendra Frosad, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Seth Jamnalal ^Bajaj, Syt. Oovind 
Baliabli Pant, Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram, and Acharya J. B. Eripalani. 

XXIII— History of the Congress 

The Committee thanks Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for the offer of the _ mannscripts 
of the History of the Congress written by him and requests the President to go 
through it and authorises him to finally decide about its publication as a memonai 
volume of the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

XXiV— Offices under the New Constitution 

Having read the resolution of several Congress Committees relating to the accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of office under the new constitution, this ^ Committee is of 
opinion that any decision on the question would be premature at this stage and should 
be left over for the next session of the Congress, It declares that any expression of 
opinion on the question by individual Congressmen does not represent the view of the 
Congress. 

XXV — Indian States 

Altliough the policy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been defined 
in its resoiations, a persistent effort is being made by or on belialf of the people of 
the States to get a fuller declaration of the Congress policy. The ‘Working Committee 
therefore issues tlie Eollowing statement concerning the policy of tlie Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States, 

The Indian National Congress recognises that tho people in the Indian 
States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than tlie^ people of 
British India. It lias accordingly declared itself in favour of^ establishment of 
representative responsible gav 0 rn*m( 3 nt in the States and has in that behalf not 
only appealed to the Princes to establish such responsible government in their 
States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citiiienship, like feedom of person, 
speech, association and tho Press to their people, but has also pledged to the 
{States people Its sympathy and support in tlieir legitimate and peaceful struggle 
for the attainment of ' full responsible government. By that declaration ^ and by 
that pledge tho Congress stands. Tho "Congress feels that even in their own 
interests tho Priiitiies will bo well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment 
full responsible govonimeut within their States carrying a guarantee of full 
rights of ciiisiousliip to tlieir jieople. 

It should ho understood however that the responsibility and the burden of carrying 
on that struggle within the States must necessarily fail on the States people t'hem- 
selves.^ The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the States 
an,d this it is bound to do wiierever possible. Tlie Congress has no otlier power 
uador exisiin^^ cirouautaiifjes although the people of India whether under the 
Rritish, the Princes or any other ^ power are geographically and historically one 
and indivisilde. In the heat ‘ of controversy the limitation of the Congress in often 
forgotten. Indeed any other policy will defeat tho common purpose. 

With regard to the impending constitutional change it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments of that portion of the govern- 
? r V Bill which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the 

Indian rederation. The Congress has more then once categorically rejected the 
entire scheme of constitutional reforms on the broad grounds of its not being an 
expression of the will of the people of India and has insisted on a constitution to 
to iramed by^ a Constituent Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of 
me scheme m any particular part. To do so would amount to a reversal to the 
CongreBS policy, 

hardly necessary to, assure the people of the States 
be ,pi!ty -ol saorifioing their interests in order io 
From |6 Inoeptlpa the Congress has stood unequ|- 
i of ■ 'Ibadlt ^ against any Tested rights in conflict 
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XXVI— Pro fund Roles for A. I, C. C. Staff 

With a view to having a provident fund for the employees in the 
office of the Ail India Congress Comiaittoe, the Working Committee adopts the 
following rules 

1. Every full time omployoo shall contribute one anna »in the rupee of his 
salary to a provident fund of which an aoconnt wili^ bo opened in some bank* 
The deduction of this amount shall bo made at the time the monthly salary bill 
is prepared. 

2. The A. I. G. 0. shall make contribution to the deposit account of 
each employed month by month at the rate of one anna in the rupee on 
the salary, 

3. Persons employed temporarily « shall not come under the operation of 
this scheme. 

Each employee shall state in writing to whom he desires that the amount bo 
paid in case of his death. 

The deposits and contributions with interest thereon at the credit of any 
employee may bo withdrawn on his ceasing to bo an employee of the A. L u, 

0. subject to provisions in rules 9, 10, 11 and 12 hereimder, 

6. A temporary advance, not ordinarily exceeding throe mouth’s pay, may bo 
allowed to an employee from tlie sum at his credit at the discretion of the Working 
General Secretary, provided tlie sum so proposed to be advanced shall be equal to or 
loss than half the amount paid by the employee so far towards his share of the Fund 
the rate of interest being 5 per cent. 

The following may be considered as examples of legitimate occasions for such 
advances:— 

fa} illness of emnloyee or any member of his family, 

fb) marriages and funerals, 

(c) any special educatiouarroqiiirement of employee’s children. 

7. Advances will be recovered at the discretion of the General Secretary in instal- 
ments by monthly deductions from the salary. 

8. In the event of an employee owing a sum of money to tlie A; I C. C, the 
General Beoretary will have tlie right to deduct this sum of money from tlie provident 
fund of the employee, 

9. An employee leaving before the completion of liis five years of service sliall bo 
entitled only to his share of contribution to the provident fund" and interest thereon. 

10. If the services of an enqiloyee are terminated for no fault of his, lie shall be 
entitled to tlie whole amount of his' provident fund, and the clause relating to fund 
with interest thereon. 

12. In case of dismissal owing to dishonesty or fraud, ho shall not be entitled to 
receivo any portion of the provident fund. 

13. The clause relating to five years service shall not apply in the case of em- 
ployees wlio may have completed their five years of service in the A. I. C. 0. before 
the date of operation of the present scheme. 

14. Tho decision of tlie Working Committee of the Congress regarding negligence, 
inefliciency, dishonesty or fraud involving dismissal and in all matters of doubt and 
difference arising out of these rules shall be hnal. 

15. The Working Committee shall have power to alter, vary or amend tho rules 
relating to the rrovident Fund in their absolute discretion. 

XXVII-Leave Rislei for A. 1. C. C. Staff 

1. Every member of tho staff will get one month's privilege leave with full pay 
for every completed eleven months of service. 

2. If a member does not avail of this leave, the same can accumulate for two 
years. All such leave beyond two months will lapse. 

3. Members of tlie staff will also get 10 days casual leave, which may not be com- 
bined with tlie privilege or sick leave. 

4. Holidays falling at either end of the leave period will not be included in the 
leave but when they fall in the middle of the leave, they will be so included. 

5. Members will also get fifteen days' sick leave on half-pay in tho year. 

S* ' If the prlviloge leave is availed of for reasons of health, the fifteen days of sick 
Iwe cm half-pay may bo combined with it. 
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7. Any leave beyond this shall be without allowance unless tinder special eircnms- 
tancG to bo decided upon in each individual case by the Working Committee on the 
iwmimendation of the General Secretary. 

8 The leave mentioned in these rules will not include Sundays or other general 
holidays except when they fall within the period of a leave. A list of general holidays 
will be made by the General Secretary at the beginning of every year and will be 
liung up in the office for the information of the staff. 

9. Aremhers can only avail themselves of leave subject to the requirements of the 
office, and will not be entitled to demand it as of right. 

10. Ail leave mentioned here shall be unless otherwise provided for granted by 
the Working General Secretary, 

XXVin — Purse Collections in Maharashtra 

In view of the work in Maharashtra the President consented to forego half the 
quota of 25 per cent due to the A. I. 0, C. office out of the President’s Purse collec- 
tion made in Maharashtra. 


Labour Sab-Committee 


Unity in Labour Ranks 

An important step in the direction of unity in labour ranks has been taken at a 
joint conference of representatives of the All India Trade Union Congress and National 
Trade Union Fodoration lield recently at Bombay by the formation of an All-India 
Labour Board consisting of equal number of representative^ Labour organisations. Mr. 
■y. Giri has been appointed President and Mr. R. S Ruikar, General Secretary of 
the new Board. It will be the task of the Board to continue in the efforts for unity 
and to carry on day to day work for the amelioration of condition of tho working 
classes. , i . 

The joint conference of tho two Labour organisations passed resolutions declaring 
the present Government of India Act as more retrograde and reactionmy than the J. 
P. (}. Report and as being conceived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people. The 
representation given to labour, according to the conference, was utterly inadequate, 
juid in us much as the Act held out no prospect to the Indian masses and working 
classes of securing an adequate and effective voice and control in the legislatures and 
the administration of the country, it was unacceptable. 

Th«‘ conference viewed witli alarm the deplorable plight to which the industrial 
workers of India laid been reduced by methods of rationalisation and policies of wage- 
cut. and ret rend miont adopted by employers. The conference therefore recommended 
to tin.! Jijint .Laliour Board to take steps" to increase the organised strength of workers 
and clmck the employers’ tendencies to effect wage-cuts. 

It was of ofjinion tliat the question of protection to industries should ho ro- 
opcnerl and a detailed iiupiiry into the results of protection so far given to various indus- 
tries should be lioid in order to find outtn^er a^ia whether the grant of protection had im- 
proved the woi'kers* standard of life or created more employment. The enquiry should also 
eonsifler whether tlie continuance of protection should not be made dependent on those 
iialustries adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and other working conditions. 

It was also of opinion that a minimum wage-fixing legislation be introduced par- 
ticularly for sheltered industries and those other industries where workers’ organisation 
do not exist or ai’o too weak to resist employers’ attacks on their standard of life. 
Tito conference condemned tlie present repressive policy of Government particularly the 
use of emergency powers and such other legislation against labour organisations 
and workers. The conference recommended the Joint Labour Board to take effective 
steps to protect those who fall victims to such repression. 

The conference viewed with alarm the growing unemployment and urged that im- 
mediate steps be taken to increase employment by the adoption of suitable schemes 
and urged the Government of India to introduce unemployment insurance and health 
nn.i fn i«^««odiice 40 hooTS Week 111 all industries. 

the attitude of the British Labour Party towards the 

m Brltmh^wiied steamers* 


confermce, condemned 

pf Mian simim 
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Presideiifi C^miaiseication 

Cmmp ' Wardka- ' ■ 
August ly 1935 

Dear Mi; Riiikar, 

I placed the memoj-audum you gave me before the Working Committee for its con- 
sideration and I may state shortly the result of the discussion. 

You will recollect tliat the A. I. 0. 0. recorded the resolution of protest at Jiibhuh 
pore against the repressive policy of the Government against Congress and labour 
organisations. 

It is felt that it is unnecessary to observe a day of protest. The Congress liars not 
done so in respect of tlio ban which still persists against many of its own Anganisations. 
Now that a numher of Congressmen are in the Assembly it would be best if you could 
collect all relevant inforinatioii and place it at the disposal of the Congress Parliamen- 
tary Party in the Assembly, and I have no doubt they will make such use of it as is 
possible in raising a protest there. This is what has been done regarding the Con- 
gress organisations under tlie ban. 

On the question of the rejection of the new constitution the Congress has already 
passed a resolution and will take steps for implementing it wlioii the time comes. As 
regards programrao agyainst war, the matter may bo considoj'ed when occasion arises 
and the Congress ComrnittotC determines its own line of action. 

On the Legislative programme for the amelioration of the conditions of labour, I 
have no doubt the Congress Party in the Assembly will always be prejiarod to con- 
sider and give its support to all legislation not inconsistent with the CongreSvS view- 
'poiat..' ■: ■ ' . 

You told me that the Congress Party in the Assembly did not support Mr. 
Joshi’s resolution regarding unemployment insurauco in the Assembly. I have 
m*ade enquiries and I understand that there was no -resolution by Mr. Joshi but 
that there was an amendment by him to «a resolution by tlio Governmejit, and 
tliat the Congress Party supported Mr. Joshi’s amendment ' which was carried by 
the casting vote nf tfie President, but that the amended resolution was lost by a 
snatch vote of 52 j’gainst 53, and in this voting the Congress Party voted with 
Mr. Joshi. It has " also been conveyed to me that in all matters relating to 
labour tlio Congress Party has consistently supported the labour side. 

I may slate, liowever," that the (.Congress being a national oi'ganlsation and not 

class organisation, it is not inconceivable that occasions may arise when Congress 
view may not tally 'with Trade Union view and in all siicli cases tlio Congj’ess 
mil of course take its own line of action. 1 

The Working Committee has appointed a sub-commlttce of Messrs. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, K, F. Nariman and Shankerlal Banker with Mr. Jairamdas Daula- 
trarn as convener to keep in touch with problems affecting industrial labour and 
from time to time to report and advise tho Working Committee thereon. 

Tho Working Committee, I need hardly assure you, will always welcome co- 
operation from Trade Unions in all matters whore joint action may be'found possible. 

Yours sincerely, 

Syt. E. B. Ruikar M. A. LL. B., Rajendr^i Prasad 

President, 

: All India Trade Union Congress, 

Walkor Road, Nagpur Cwt. 


PRIMARY CONGRESS MEMBERS 

(Enrolled Till Jane 13, 1935 ) ■ 

Awrding to the timo-table of tho Working Committoe, 13th June was the Iasi 
tote of OErplmoEt of Congross members entitled to participato in tho oloctions of 
delegates of the Congress to bo held oa the 14th of Dacombor, 1935. Tho following 
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figures of total enrolment have been taken from reports received from Provincial 
CioDgress Oommittoos. These figures must not be taken as final. 



ProvinoG 

1. Ajmer 

2. Andhra 

3. Assam 

4. Bihar 

5. Bengal & Surma Talley 
C, Berar 

Quota of maximum 
members 

22,000 

72.000 

12,500 

92,5(X) 

1,62.000 

10.000 

Members 

282 

45,703 

2,307 

74,271 

60,776 

7,066 


1 

7. Bombay City 

8. Burma 

10,500 

44,000 

17,317 

700 


'■! 

9. Nagpur 

8,500 

8,164 



10. Delhi 

11,000 

io;ooo 



11. Gujarat 

31,CK}0 

24,065 


12. Xarnatak 

52, (XX) 

22,000 


13. Kerala 

26,500 

■' ■ ■ ■ ... ' ■ ■ 



14. Mohakosiial 

41,500 

35,156 



15. Mal'iarastra 

49,000 

31,179 

:!■"-■ ■ 

10. N. W, P. R. 

10,500 

*•» 


17. Punjab 

65,5(X) 

13,195 

'}."r 

:i ■ 

18. Sind 

11,000 

4.033 


19. Tamil Nadu 

70.500 

58,894 



20. United Provinoes 

1,50,000 

56,623 


!■ ' ■ 

1 

21. Utkal 

47,500 

10.00,000 

6,715 

4,78,44-5 



A CONGRESS DIARY 

( June—AiiguBt^ 1935 ) 

Some New Cfaitlagong .Orders 

The Disiriot Magistrate of Chittagong has promulgated following orders under the 
Ihmgal Huppressiori of Terrorist Outrages Buies 

^‘Ali liolders of identity cards issued under the Rules shall not leave the district of 
Ciiittagong for any destination in Burma without the ■written permission of the District 
Magistrate. 

"‘All Hindu youths between the ages of 15 and 25,, entering Chittagong district 
from Burma, shall report their arrival as follows 

the case of youths arriving by sea at the Chittagong Port to the Superinten- 
dent of Police in person at his office within 12 hours of landing from any vessel. 

'Hn the case of youtlis arriving overland via Cos's Bazar, the Sub Inspector of 
Police, Cos’s Bazar, in person within 24 hours of entering the Cos^s Bazar 

sub-division. 

“Jn the case of youths proceeding from Burma to Chittagong district via Calcutta 
the Superiiitendont of Police in wuiting wdthin 24 Iiours of entering the district and in 
person within 12 hours of entering Chittagong town.” 

Only Iliudii boys and youngmen aged between 12 and 25 years are obliged to keep 
identity cards. 

Hindi Leaflets FroscriBed 

Tim Government of Bihar and Orissa have proscribed under section 153A I. P. C. 

Hindi jatitlod **JEisan- Sreni Bajag Ho'* Awake, Peasants !’*) and another 
. " , _ ^ ‘ fwapWet Kya lArea**— (What are the Peasants to do I”) 

5a.; ^ /, .. Convic^ons for Foflewlon of Literature 

was, sentenced on Swm IS to six months* rigorous imprisonment 
lli''' Ml fitted ‘^The Joint Manifesto of the All 
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Upendra Sidhanta, a student in tlie Munsliiganj (Dacca), lias been sentenced to six 
months rigorous iraprisonmont for possession of cert«am seditious literature. 

Three persons in Faridpur (Bengal) were seatcaced to 18 montlis imprisonmeBt 
each for possession of proscribed books. 

Two Years R. L for a Speecli 

Bhree Jyotin Roy Nandv was sentenced on June 12 to two years rigorous imprison- 
ment by tlio Additional District Magistrate of Calcutta for delivering a speecli on 
February 17 under tlie auspices of the Bengal Youth League. 

For Violation of Restraint Order 

Gliittaranjaii Gulia lias been sentenced to three months imprisonment on a charge 
of violating the order of restraint issued by the District Magistrate of Dacca under 
tlie Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Eight Months Goal for a Detenoe 

Motilal Banerji of Barisal who had been interned in Biii‘dwan was sentenced to 
eight months rigorous imprisonment for going beyond the boundary of the place of 
inteniinent and attending the police station one hour after the appointed time. 

Heavy Punishment to a Detenue „ 

Jlimangsu Das of Chittagong was sentenced to {five years rigorous imprisonment 
for writing a letter without the knowledge of the police in contravention of intern- 
ment rules. 

Bihar Government Enquiry on Village Industries Association 

The activities of the All-India Tillage Industries Association are engaging the atten- 
tion of the police in Bihar. A confidential enquiry is in progress to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the Association’s working in the Yillagos, the manner of its 
operation, its effect on the masses and the latter’s reaction to the Association’s pro- 
gramnio. The Police are also stated to have been asked to report what, if any, official 
co-operation has been asked for in furtherance of the work of the Association. 

Misuse of Sec. 144 at Gsya 

The officials at Gaya in Bihar applied Section 144 of Cf. P. C. to prevent agitation 
among the peasants o"f the divStrict against their disabilities. Bwami Sahajanand, a 
well-known worker in Bihar, was prevented by the application of this section from 
taking part in the Feasants’ Conference at New Arwal. Bimilarly, B, Anugrah 
Narayau Binha, Secretary of the Bihar P. 0. C., and a member of the Assembly was 
served with notice not to participate in the Tikari Raj Royts’ Conference over which 
ho was to have presided. 

Police Interference in Maharashtra 

The Executive Committee of the Blaharashtra Provincial Congress Committee passed 
the following among otlier resolutions at a meeting held on 14th July, 1935. 

'^Tiiis meeting expresses its intense disapproval of the unjustifiable interference 
and maltreatment of Congress workers by the police and advise>s the public and 
Congress workers to carry on vigorously the enrolment of Congress members without 
mindiug the police behaviour.” 

The resolution was due to tlxe fact that the authorities ^havo been pursuing a policy 
of Imrassment with a view to prevent the growth of the Congress organisation. Apart 
from securities demanded from vernacular papers like tlie ‘'Locasatta” and the 
'‘Rashtratej”, the police have been insisting upon getting the lists of Congress mem- 
born. Enquiries wiiich amounted almost to harassment are reported to have been 
made about the visit of the Congress President and the names of contributors towards 
the expenses of reception of tlie President have been noted. 

For HoBOuring the Congress Pre^dent 

The Management of the liokamanya Public Reading Room of Nandgaon in the 
district has been asked by the Collector of the District to show cause whv 
the registration of the institution should not be cancelled for presenting an address 
of welcome to the Presideiit of the Congress during his visit to the place m June last. 
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Labour Association Declared Unlawful 

Tho Punjab Government have declared on Augmst 10 the Labour Research Society 
of Lahore, its committees, sub-committees and branches to be unlawful associations 
within tho moaning of Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 

Simultanoously with the issue of this notification a number of places 'were searched 
in Lahore and certain papers and books were seized. The Research Society now 
declared unlawful had been issuing tracts dealing with labour questions for the last 
two years or more. 

President of Trade Union Congress Convicted 

Shrl R. S. Ruikar, President of the All-India Trade Union Congress was sentenced 
on August 16 by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 124- A (Sedition) I. P. C. for a speech delivered by him 
during the last Calcutta session of the Trade Union Congress in April. He filed an 
appeal and has been released on bail. 

Office Searched 

The office of the Congress Socialists in Calcutta was searched on August 15 in 
guest of objectionable literature. The search lasted about an hour, but nothing 
incriminating was found. 

Press Ordinance in Action 

The Editor and publisher of tho “Mazdur Dunia”, a labour weekly in Calcutta, 
was asked to deposit a security of Rs. 1000 under the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act for publication of articles in connection with the grievances^ of the 
detenus and tho Government notification declaring several labour organisations in 
Calcutta illegal. 

“Prabhatham”, a Malayam weekly, edited by Mr. Sankaran Namboodiripad was 
asked to furnish a security of Rs." 2,000. The " paper has in consequence ceased 
publication. 

The ‘^Ivistna Patrika”, the largest circulated Telugu weekly, was called upon to 
deposit Rs. 2,000 as security for publishing an article criticising the Government ban 
on Congressmen entering tho Quetta earthquake area. 

Notices were served on August 15 on Dr. Parulekar demanding a security of 
Rs. 1000 as publisher of the weekly ‘‘Sakai” and a keeper of the Bakal Press under 
tlie Emergency Powers Act for the publication of an article under the caption “Why 
Loan should fie a Burden on the Indians” in the issue of 11th July last. 

A notice has been served on Mr. S. R. Date, keeper of the Loka Sangraha Press 
in Poona city, demanding a security of Rs. 2^000 under the Press Act to be paid 
before xlugust 26, in connection w'ith the publication by the press of a oollection of 
poems entitled “Patai” by Amalner (West Ehandesh). 

A security of Rs. 1000 has been demanded from a vernacular w^eekly in Hyderabad 
(Bind) in connection with an article relating to Quetta that appeared in the issue of 
July 15. 

Notices have been served on the printer and publisher of Dhinamani (a Tamil 
daily) and keeper of the Indian Express Press demanding security of Rs. 2,000 each 
in connection with the publication of an extract on Quetta Earthquake in the issue of 
Dl'uiiamani dated Juno 19. 

A notice under section 3 of the Indian Press (Emergency Po’wers) Act of 1931 has 
been served on Mr. M. V, Rao, proprietor of tho Ramakrishiia Printing Works, Tenali, 
demanding a security of Rs. 1,(X)D for publishing a Telugu book entitled “Atma Tyagi,” 
a fife sketch of late Jatin Das, a Bengali prisoner, who died in prison in Lahore after 
1^ pmojapd hunger-strike. 

Protest of Indian Journalists 

' Tlie following are among the resolutions passed by the All-India Journalists’ 
Ckmfereneo held in Calcutta on August 17-18 under the presidency of Mr. 0. Y. 
Chintomani, Editor of the Leader^ Allahabad 

1. Mrtedam of ihe Pres $ “The All-India Journalists’ Conference is gravely 
by the reported iatenttem of the Government of India to renew Hie 
Oiims^ Law AmoEdmmt Act, which included the Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act form* The oonferenoe is emphatically of opinion 

acts gl i^l 1^^ wdl as &e Lidian States Protection Act 1934 are 

Irwdop ol the Press and tho ftmdamenW 
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right of free expression of opinion and strongly urges that none of hese acts should 
any longer he retained on the statute book.” 

“This Conference appeals to the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly to 
oppose all proposals for the renewal of the Press Emergency Powers in any shape or 
form.” ^ *■■■•■ 

2. Press Censorship in Bengal : — “The All India Journalists’ Conference strongly 
objects to tlie maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal as well as to the manner in 
w'hicli in various ways the freemom of the press has been interfered with by 
the operations of the Press Officer. The Conference urges the immediate abolition of 
the censorship.” 

3. Anti-India Propaganda Abroad “This Conference places on record^ its strong 
abhorrence of the propaganda carried on abroad against India and is of opinion that 
ways and means be devised to combat such propaganda and to conduct a well -organised 
publicity campaign on Indian af airs abroad.” 

Press Ordinance in Bengal 

Mr. H. N. Reid, Home Member, said in the Bengal Council that the number of 
news-papers and presses from which security had been demanded under the Emer- 
gency Powers Act of 1931 were 40 in 1932 \ 21 in 1933 ; 8 in 1934 ; 7 in 1935. The 
security deposited amounted to Rs. 45,800 while the deposits forfeited were Rs. 1,800, 

Books Proscribed 

The Bengal Government have proscribed a Bengali booklet entitled “Yir Bangali 
Jatin Das” { Jatia Das, the Bengali Hero ) as it is alleged to contain seditious matter. 

Suspended from Practice 

By two different judgments the High Court of Calcutta suspended two lawyers 
from practice for participation in the last civil disobedience movement. These ivere 
Narendra Nath Dov, who had been practising at Sylhet and Annada Prasad Mandal, 
Pleader of Kalna. Dt. Burdwan. 

Prisoners in Andamans 

Replying to a qnostion in the Bengal Council Mr. R. N. Reid, Homo Member, stated 
that there were 240 prisoners in x\ndamans from Bengal convicted of offeucea connec- 
ted with ten’orism. Two such prisoners died there in May, 1923. They were allowed 
interviews once in three months. 

Floods in Bengal 

Ten thousand persons are estimated te have boon rendered homeless as a result of 
the floods in Buruwan district in Bengal covering an area of about 200 square miles. 
Acute distress prevails in the district. 

Forefeiture of Congress Money 

An amount of Rs. 2,052 belonging to tho Reception Committee of the Earachi Con- 
gress having been claimed by Dr. Choithram, President of tlie <"ommittee, tlie Govern- 
ment deeiincnl to return the amount on tho ground that according to tlicir informa- 
tion the amount wn)uld have been used by the Sind P. C. G. in the prosecution of tlie 
civil disobedience movement. 


REPRESSION IN BENGAL 


Committee of Enquiry by Congress Parly in the Assembly 

A Committee wiili Sliri Mohanlal Saksena as convener was appointed by the 
Congress Party in tho Assembly to investigate into tiie question of repression in 
BenMl. Bhri Mohanlal Saksena had in connoction with this enquiiy some corres- 
pondence with Mr. G. P. Hogg, Chief Secretary to the Oovernmont of Bongah which 
tt gitdtt below 
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The Chief Seorbtaht, 

Government of Bengal, Darjeeling 


Dear Sir, 


Peiiiaps you are aware tliat the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly has 
ai)Pointod a eommittoo consisting of members of the Assembly to enquire and report 
A-p vAnvacQivfi kwa in RftneraL The immediate need for the 


Sn tho administration of repressive laws in Bengal The immediate need for the 
amiointment of the committee arose fromj the fact that while on the one hand reports 
were reooived from authentic sources of haiassment of peaceful and law-abiding 


and Quartering of troops in their midst, ot extreme inconvenience to inmates ana 
damage to propeife caused during numerous house sephes, of the ruthless manner 
in which punitive taxes and collective fines were imposed and realised entailing untold 
suffering and misery, and lastly of cases of destitute families of detenus which 
received inadequate or no allowances from the Government for their maintenance, on 
the other hand when these facts were brought to the notice of the Government by 
means of interpellations they met with cryptic or evasive ansprs. „ ^ , 

In view of the aforesaid reports and the unresponsive attitude of the Government 
the Congress Party in the Assembly felt it its duty to appoint a committee to gather 
authentic information regarding repression in Bengal before taking any further action 

On Se^22nd April on behalf of the committee I issued a questionnaire which has 
been published in papers. I did not think it necessary to send any copy of it to you 
or to any other Government official not because the committee desired to collect only 
ono-sidei information as has been made out in the circular reported to have been 
issued by the Government of India, but because I felt it premature to invite the 
Government at this stage to place their case before the committee. As will appear 
from the following extract from my forwarding letter, the committee has all along 
been anxious to get authentic information that can bear scrutiny and examination 

“The committee is anxious to have the most reliable information that can bear 
scrutiny and examination. It is therefore desirable that information should be care- 
fully sifted and verified before being sent to the undersigned. Exaggeration being 
detrimental to our cause should be scrupulously avoided. 

“It is expected that a few friends should take up the responsibility for supplying 
tho information as per questionnaire regarding their district. In case of difference of 
opinion only that information should be submitted on whtch there is complete 

^^fmc^tlie questionnaire w^as sent in the first instance only to the Congress Committee 
as that was tho only agency which could be expected to co-operato ungrudgingly with 
the committee : ■ but it did not mean that others, individuals or public bodies, were 
precluded from supplying information or giving evidence before the committee. In fact, 
it was only to facilitate this that the questlonnarie was given to the Press. 

As rc'^ards the Government tho committee will simply be glad to receive its co- 
operation If the Government desired to place a case before the committee, the com- 
mittee I think, will have no objection either to sending to the Government .'district- 
wise information as it is received and has been sifted by the committee, or to sending 
it wholesale after all the information has been collected and sifted. 

In anv case, I would request you to kindly let me know the attitude the Govern- 
ment of feengal is going to take regarding the aforesaid committee. 

I am seniiing herewith copies of questionnaire and forwarding letter for*.the informa- 
tion of the Government. x-ncii 

Yours faithfully, 

Mohanlal Sakseha. 

Reply of Bengal Government 


I am desired to refer to your letter of the IStli. June 1935, on the subject of the 


• committee which has been appointed by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly 
% enquire and report upon the administration of so-called ‘repressive laws^—a term 


% enquire and report upon the administration of so-called ‘repressive laws —a term 
' intendei' - to comprise the various laws passed by the Local 
during recent years for' the purpose of assisting the Executive Government 


Iftok of mm] 
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terrorism. You request me to let you know the attitude 
are ^iug to take up regarding the committee. 
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2, In reply I am to inform you that, in the considered opinion of the GoTern- 
ment of Bengal, proceedings which to all appearances are prompted by a spirit of 
antagonism to Ooveriiment but not to terrorism, cannot fail to bo a source of 
encouragement to those terrorist leaders and organizations that are still active. 
Government, theroforo, will not give any countenance’ to such proceedings. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

0. P. Hooa, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
Shri Mohanlal Sak$ena*s Second Letter 

.'Bear Sir, 

I am in clue receipt of your letter No. 1489 P, B. dated the 22nd June, 1935. 

I am really surprised at the view the Bengal Government has tafeen regarding the 
committee appointed by the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly to enquire 
into repression in Bengal, and I must emphatically refute the insinuation contained 
in your loiter. I would furtlier request you kindly to point out anything done by 
tlie" committee or its members that would warrant tlie inference drawn by the Govern- 
ment that tlie committee has been prompted by a spirit of antagonism to Government 
and not to terrorism. On the other hand I maintain that while the Congress and the 
Congi'ess Party in the Assembly have been anxious to put a stop to all harassment of 
peaceful citizens and to secure redress to the innocent victims of Government’s policy of 
whole-sale repression in Bengal, still nothing has been further from their intentions 
than to do anything that is likely to give encouragement to terrorism. 

The policy of the Indian National Congress in respect of terrorism is well known 
being definitely committed to non-violence. I think in its own way it has done much 
to check the gwowth of terrorism, whetlior the Government may recognise it or not, 
but it does not mean that it must therefore support the Government whatever it does 
to suppress terrorism. 

Perhaps you are also aware that the Congress lias from the very beginning^ stood 
and worked *for Iho declaration of fundamental rights, including the one by which no 
one shall be deprivoil of his liberty without trial before a court of law, mid tlie Con- 
gress Party in the Assembly would have failed in its duty if in face of detention with- 
out trial of over 25CO youngmen for an indefinite period, and also reports of harass- 
ment of ])nacoful citizens in otlier ways, it had not taken steps to ascertain the true 
state of ailairs in Bengal with a view" to devise ways and moans to secure redress for 
these unfortunate sufferers. 

I do not see wliy tlie Governmciit shou’d regard the comraitteo with suspicion, for 
I am sure it can never be the intention of the Oovernmoiit that even peaceful and 
legitimato ])ohticaI activities should be suppressed or innocent persons sliould bo made 
to suffer, and therefore I think that tlie Government would leave lieen better advised 
if it had seen its way to co-operate with our committee in its work. 

In view of what t liave written abovig I still liope the Government will bo able 
to revise its attitude towards the committee. 

In any case, I trust, you will have no objection to my publishing tho corres- 
pondence. 

Yours faithfully, 

<Sd.) Molianlai Saksena 

Reply af Eetigal GovemmenI 

■'Bear'.SiiV'' 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 2Bh June, 1935 in 
which you express the hope tliat the Government of Bengal will bo able to revise 
tho attitude tlicy have adopted towards the committee appointed by the Congress 
Party in the Legislative Assembly to make certain enquiries in Bengal You also 
enquire whether tho local Governraent havo any objection to the publication of 
tins correspondence. 

In reply, I am directed to state that after giving their attention to the contents 
of jom* letter tho Government of Bengal find themeselves unable to modify the 
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views wliic 5 h I Iiavo already conveyed you in my letter No. 14S9, P. B. dated 
22ii(i Jimo. Tliey liavo no objection to tbe publication of tlie correspondence. 

. G. E Hogo, 

CMef Secretary 

ProMbitory Order on Sbri Mobanlal Saksena 
The District Magistrate of Tipperab (Bengal) issued the following order on Syt. 
Saksena on liis arrival at Cliandpur on way to Comilla (Bengal). 

^"Whereas it is against public interest that you should enter any place in Tipperah 
district or remain there 1 direct you under Section 1 of 16-A Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1934, not to embark or land at Cliandpur. I further direct 
you to go back within 12 hours and not to return to the aforesaid place ^ within one 
month. Failure to comply witli above order will be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to six months, or fine, or both.” 

On receipt of the above order Shri Mohanlal Saksena returned to Calcutta from 
Cliandpur. In a statement to the Press he said :~~ 

^^The Committee (of Enquiry) has received information on the basis of the question- 
naire from most of the districts and although Bengal members of the committee could 
have easily verified it as it relates to their constituencies, it was considered desirable 
that members of the committee from outside Bengal should go to the districts for the 
purpose of verification and also acquainting tnemselves with conditions obtaining in 
Bengal, But the Bengal Government in its wisdom thought fit to frustrate that plan. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties that are being placed in its way, the committee shall 
not bo deterred from carrying on its task, and the report of the committee is expected 
to be ready ^before the next session of the Assembly.” 

Documents connected with Enquiry Seized 

The C. I. 13. police in Bengal arrested on August 12 Shri Haripada Cliatterji who 
had been entrusted by the Bengal P. C. C. with the task of tabulating the mass of 
evidence and information relating the detenus, their families and the! working of the 
repressive policy of the Government of Bengal, and seized all documents in his 
possession. These documents were collected in connection with the Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Congress Party in the Assembly. 



TILAK SWARAJ FUND 

How the Crore Raised in 1921 was spent 

AMiotigh it is over fourteen years now that tiie Congress raised a crore of rupees 
for tho All India iiiak Memorial Fund, people not in touch with events occasionally 
wiitp to imqiiire how the croro was spent. There is a false impression which has 
persisted all^ these years that this crore was collected at one particular place. The 
detailed audited statements _ and accepts of the All India Congress Committee for 
19dl and 1922 are out of print and will be soon reprinted. But the following state- 
ment m popular form prepared and published on behalf of the Working Committee 
by the General beoretaries m April, 1924 is given here for public information. The 
corrections made by the General Secretaries in their subsequent statement published 
in June, 1924 have been incorporated in this statement. 

Congiress Finances 

How the Money collected for tlie Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund 
has been spent. 

Committee of the All India Congress Committee at a recent meeting 
becretaries to issue a brief statement in popular form about the 
fSi CongreSvS during the last three years. The Secretaries 

following sUtement m comphance with tlie above direction.) 

Committee have t^en considerable pains to publish detailed 

office and of the 
to be considerable mis- 
in the Dress indicate that many 
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people are ignorani of these aocoimts and do not know how the money was collected or 
spent. Mention fnj(|nently made of the croro of rupees collected in 1021 and there 
appears to Ije impression that this money w^as brought together at one central place 
and tlieii spent or distributed. This is not so. The money rjollected by each Provincial 
Congress Committee was largely kept by it and spent in its own province according 
to its needs. A part of it, however, was sent as the provincial quota to the All India 
Congress Committee. 

Audited accounts of the Tilak Swaraj Fund of the central office and the different 
provinces together with the All India Congress Committee’s auditor’s inspection 
reports are prepared annimliy and placed before the All India Committee. These 
accounts and statements for 1§21 and 1922 wmre puhlished in book form and widely 
distributed amongst members and Congress Committees and the Press. Similar 
detailed accounts for 1923 have also been prepared. They are being printed and 
as soon as they are ready they will be widely distributed. ^Any person w-ho is 
interevSted in these accounts or desires to refer to details should see tliese 
printed statements at the office of any Provincial Congress Committee. Our object 
here is merely to give a rough idea of the Congress finances to the average person 
who is not well versed in understanding balance sheets or lias not got the time or 
inclination to study the detailed account. 

The income of the Congress is principally derived from the four anna member- 
ship subscription and from donations to the Tilak Memorial vSwarajya Fund. 
Membership^ fees are retained in the provinces and are usually divided _ between 
the Provincial Committee, the District Committee and the local Committee. No 
part of these fees goes to the All India Committee. 

The main soiu-ce of income in the past has been donations to the Tilak Memorial 
Swaraj ya Fund, These donations were of two kinds : — 

General Donations— -Subscribed by donors without indicating any specific object 
on which the money was to bo spent. The Provincial Congress Committees nad 
the discretion to spend this money on any department of Congress activity, e.g., 
general propaganda and organisation, national education, khaddar, removal of 
untouchability, etc. 

(2) Speth'hc Grants— These were ear-marked by donors for particular objecis. 
The ear-marking in some cases was general as for instance for khaddar or 
national efiucatiou ainl sometimes it was for a particular institution, like a Vidyapith 
or a national scJiool. In the latter case the money often \vent direct to the 
particular institution, or was kept by the local Congress Committee, and did not 
come into the liands of the Provincial 'Congress Committee, which e.vercised only a 
general supervision. 

The All India Congress Committee’s quota of the Tilak Swaraj ya Fund collections 
was originally fixed iii 1921 at 25 per cent. Subsequently in 1922 it was reduced 
to 5 per cent Tliis quota of 25 per cent or 5 per cent, however w'as only taken 
from the general coliections and not from the ear-marked items. Thus no part of 
the specific ear-marked grants came to the central fund of the All India Committee. 
They were kept entirely either by the Provincial Gomniittee or the local committee 
or as mentioned <above, by the " institution concerned. Details about these specific 
grants can he seen in the provincial or local accounts. The All India Committee 
could only supervise or check generally by means of the expenditure and aocout- 
ing of tiiese funds, A great part of' these specific items were utilised for capital 
expenditure, o. g., buildings for schools and colleges, and also for running expenses 
of educational institutions. 

Thus will be seen tfiat the All India Congress Committee is chiefly concerned with 
the general coliections 25 per cent of which in 3921 and 5 per cent subsequently, 
came into its cofTers. The remaining 76 per cent (or 95 per cent) was usually dividea 
up in varying profiortions fixed by each Provincial Congress Committee, between the 
District or local committee and the Provincial Committee. The recommendation made 
by the Working Committee in 1031 was that, except in the case of big cities, 50 per 
cent should be left ■with tho districts and 25 per cent should go to the province. 

The major part of tho collections for the Tilak, Bwaraja Fund including the famous 
crore, was made in 1921 and we shall therefore deal with this year separately. 
According to the report of the auditors a sum of Eupoes one crore and thirteeen 
laoa wi® promised in X921. and one crore one lac and sixty-four thousand 

were aclumly collected by the end of Wih Out of these collections rupees sixty« 
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four lacs and thirty thousand were for the general fund, and rupees thirty seven 
lacs wore collected lor specific ear-maihed items. 

Special mention has to be made of tiie city of Bombay. Of the croro and thirteen 
lacs promised in 1921, Bombay’s contribution was nearly thirty eight lacs— twenty 
one kics being for the general fund and seventeen lacs for specific ear-marked items. 
Out of these thirty-eight lacs, actual collections in Bombay in 1921 amounted to 
twentv-flve lacs including two and a half lacs collected and retained by the Bombay 
Swarava Sabha for purposes directly . connected with the non-cooperation movement. 
This sum is exclusive of three donations totalling ten lacs which were retained by 
the donors. In view of the large collections in Bombay it was decided to treat them 
not as purely provincial collections to be spent in Bombay only but as All India 
collections to be spent in accordance with the recommendations of the All India 
Woridng Committee and the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. Trustees were 
appointed to deal with the Bombay collections and in the beginning of 1922 they had 
about fifteen lacs with them out of the general coBections, besides the ear-marked 
collections. 

The Ail India Committee received about thirteen lacs from the Provincial Com- 
mittees in 1921 as their 25 per cent quota of the general collections. Nearly half of 
this amount— six lacs and nine thousand rupees— was given by the All-India Com- 
mittee in the shape of grants to the different provinces for various purposes, e, g., 
spinning and weaving, rupees two lacs eighty-eight thousand ; famine and other relief, 
rupees ninety thousand ; national education, rupees fifty thousand ; ashrams, rupees 
forty thousand : depressed classes, rupees twentv-six thousand ; Malabar relief and a 
large nitmber of unclassified sums, rupees one lac fifteen thousand. Thus at the end 
of 1921 the All India Congresss Committee had a balance of about seven lacs left. 
The various Provincial Congress Committees also had balances totalling up to about 
eight lacs at tho end of 1921. 

It will thus been seen Uiat out of rupees sixty-four lacs and thirty thousand 

collected for the general fund, fifteen lacs were the savings of the Bombay Provincial 
Committee at the end of 1921, about thirteen lacs were held by the other Provincial 
Committees and rupees seven lacs were held by tlie All-India Congress Commitee a 
total saving of about rupees thirty-fivo lacs by the end of 1921. The balance of 
twenty nine and a quarter lacs wuis spent all over India by the All India Committee 
as well as tho different provincial and local committees in the course of the year in 
tlio various activities of the Congress. 

In tho year 1922 and 1923 tho total collections for tho Tilak Sw’arajya Fund 

amounting to about rupees six and a half lacs were for the general fund and rupees 
sixteen and a half lacs for ear-marked items. As we have mentioned above the All 
India Committee’s quota out of the general fund was reduced to 5 per cent in 1022. 
Tho All India Congress Committee thus only received about rupees ninety-eight 
thousand as its quota in these tw^o years and tho balance remained with and wurs 
spent by tho provincial and local committees. The Trustees of the Tilak Swaraj ya 
Fund in Bombay made large grants and loans amounting to rupees eight and a half 
lacs for klmddar work. They gave five lacs to the Ail India Ehaddar Board and 
40/i00 for khiiddar work in Hyderabad (Dn.). They also ear-marked cilmost the 
entire amount in their possession for various educational and other purposes. The 
All India Committee has also made a large grant of rupees six lacs to tho 

Ail India KLaddar Board, and grants to provinces for various purposes amounting 

to rupees one hic and a half and loans amounting to rupees fifty-five thousand. 

At if 10 end of 1923 the amount held by tho All India Congress Committee was 
rupees eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and eighteen ; by the Bombay Trustees of 
file Tilak Hw’arajjui Fund was rupees seven lacs and eleven thousand, (but all this is 
ear-marked now') ; and by tlie various Provincial Congress Committees about rupees 
two lacs. The All India Khaddar Board hold rupees four lacs thirty nine thousand 
five Jmndred and twenty eight 

The figures wo have given in the preceding paragraph do not include amounts duo 
under loans advanced, etc. Sums totalling Rs. 90,CXX) have been advanced by the All 
India Congress Committee to the three Provincial Committees of the United Provinces 
(Rs. 40, OCX)) ; Hindustani Central Provinces (Rs. 35,000) ; and Tamil Nadu (Rs. 15,000). 
Majfiy other minor sums are also duo to the All India Committee on account of 
Congress delegation fees, etc. The All India Hhaddar Board has also advanced 
oonaiderable sums to various Provincial Committees and other organisations for khaddar 
• 'Sw* , A teW mm of rupees six lacs* eighty five thousand was advanced thus by tills 
iwp ^ TO of 1^0, Tils sum InoindM four lacs advanced to the Gujarat 
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Proviainal Comrnittoe ; otic lao to the Bihar Proviueial Congress Committee ; Rs, 50,000 
each to Ainlhra and Ivarnatak Provinciai Congress Coramitteos ; and snialka* sums to 
Km'ala Rs. 15, (XK) ; litkal Ks. 10,000 ; Assam 'Hs. lOmi; and Sind Hs. 

Thus taking the hgures for the past three >mars we have a total income oC nearly 
rupc'cs one liiuuired aud twenty live lacs for the'Tilak Swarajya Fund, Out of this a 
little loss than rupees seventy'one lacs were for the general fund and nearly rupees 
liCty four lacs for ear-marked items. (We are not here including tlm sums received 
for Congress membership and various minor sources of income. As wo have stated 
above the Congress jnemhej’ship fees are entirely spent in the province or district 
vrluu’e the member resides). These rupees seventy one lacs w^ere chielly spent as 
follows : over twenty three and a half lakhs for khaddar and over live and three fourth 
lacs for educatiou" (both these items arc in addition to the ciir-niarke^l iixpqnditiiro 
under these heads). Kiipces thirty-two and throe fourth lacs wtue spent chiolly by 
tlic^Froviiicial Congress Committees and their subordinate coriiiaittees all over India in 
various Congress asdivlties e g. organisation, famine relief, floods, volunteers, removal of 
untoucliahiiity, tcniiieraiice, etc.'" The AH India Congress Conimitte^e received about 
fourteen lacs in all as tlieir quota during tlie three years. Out of this six. .lacs wore 
granted to the Klniddar Board and most of the balance of eight lacs was given back to 
the various provinces in the shape of grants. 

The chief iieads of expenditure during tin: last three years have beim khad<.lar and 
national education. Tlio amount oh klr-iddar work is however largely represented 

by the stocks and other assets held by the .\U Iruiia Khaddar Ikjari nnd the vju'ious 
provincial commiitoes, National universities in tJujarat, United rrovinces, Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Bihar, etc. and tJio nuin*n-ous national schools ail over l.ho country have 
consumed a largo amount. Particuhu‘s of other grants are given in. tbo pubiLshed 
aficouiits. . , . ■ 

We may mention that out of ru}>ocs fifty- four lacs wliudi have! been given for 
spiM.utic ear-marked, objevds rnpei.cs twenty-two lacks are invested in immoveable pro- 
perties, trusts, valuable securitios etc. and the income accruing from them is spent on 
the objects named. 

To those who are interested in further details wo would a.gairi recommend a study 
of the audited statements published by tlie All India Congress Committee. 

(jANfiADiiAR B. Deski? AXDK ■ 
S.viFunmx .Krrciiuiw 
JAWATIAKLiE NeEBIT 

Ai lahal*ad, 0 eneral Bee rei arit's, 

April 3rd., 1024 All Imlia Cony:ress Commiltoc 


QUETTA EARTHQUAKE 

An earthquake of a}'q.Ki]ling intensity destroyed tiic city of t^uvR’a and its neigh” 
bourliood in the early Jiours of the inornirig of Friday, the 31st. May, 1035. The des- 
truction of person and properly caused by "this calarnily was on such a wholesale 
scale that the area was cut off from the outside world Jfor a few days. The Police 
force of the city was wiped out and it is estimated that e\'en now*' nearly 20,000 
corpses^ remain buried under the debris in Quetta city alone. Tlie total number of 
deutiis in the area is reported to be more than 50,0CiO. British deaths were estimated 
at 200. 

The eityyvas sealed, under military guard on the 2nd of dune after, it was .stated, 
tlm authorities had been .satisfied that there was no possibility of further survivors to 
be rescued. The Indian refugees of Quetta were sent to different centres ia Bind and 
the Punjab. Admission of private individuals into the area tv as prohibited from 
June a 

Report of General Secretarie® 

Shri Jairamdas Bmdati'am mid Acharya Kripalani, General Sccietaries of the Indian 
National Congress, demited by the President to help the relief operations on behalf of 
th® Ongross, reported as follows by wire to the Presideat 
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like jamshet/ Even 'titlSfiolim 'ar^refaspd disallowed entry to men 

mate their own arrangements and not to draw m though prepared to 

property could have ireorsaved anHos^^^^^^^ resources. Much life and 

labour were imported' and Sic X?« pf ^ r- ^ ®Pidemics avoided if adequate 
tion, including he infmed mo beiff evnc„^?eT“R*'°'' Pop^Ia- 

ingexcavatioSand Kig tho ci y^^^^^^ ^^°Zl “°“- 

'^y ^-ef^Sees is being 
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following statement to the 


have sent 
given 

«.*IW V j^UWtQ 

President’s Statement 
President issued the 

r^ovore^ Som‘'uS?neatlf tho'debL” ^T°f 

leilS^fll^ 

r.Sfs> ■“ « - 

^reiident’s Wire and Government Reply 

and tho SinLf‘t%1 'tdh tim r CoM 

relief parties to Qnotta :- “e lefusal by Government of entry of bonafida 

entry agitated over refusal relief parties 
debris Wal days afters^ EarnfsaT??nrj°"Y/‘?Pf 5 '^"S out^ from 

othefreioJ “aettrlnd 


Reply 


Hajeudra Prasad 


to tiio area adds ^n'eatlv to tlip difntMilh'ilc np ^ ^single additional person going 

assistance by helping rufugles to^he !’\miarol «ind.’"° 

Home Department 

General Secretaries Refused 

sssa^or UiU-'lSvit sivftia 

Demand Fuip Enijiiiry 

the President 

Bsoa lor a aftmg enpiry into ^tie handling of the situation at 
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Quetta and for starting an agiiation insisting that Government sLould unfold their 
future plans. In a separate press statement, Acharya Kripalaui questioned the 
contention of tlie Home Department that Government 'diad ample resources to deal 
with the situation at Quetta. He said even those who praised the work of tlie 
military for rescuing life and property admitted that the men available were too 
few for the task before them. The abandonment of efforts to save life on the 2nd 
instant, or as Government asserted on June 4, had not been entireh^ due 
to the difficulty caused by powerful stench, wliioli could have l)eoii overcome, but 
to want of men and other resources. 

He pointed out that the evacuation of the whole population inclusive of inmates 
of hospitals had been made mainly due to the inadequacy of the resources at Quetta. 
Every train coming from Quetta contained a number of the w'ounded hut until 
June" 5 it was without any medical attendance and was not provided with diet for 
the sick. Frantic messages sent by distracted relatives costing thousands of rupees 
remained undelivered for want of messengers. All this sliowed that the resources 
at Quetta were inadequate to meet the situation. 

Gandtrs Request Refused 

GandhijPs request by telegram to the Viceroy for permission to visit Quetta 
was refused on tlie ground, it was reported, that "there was nothing for pi’fvate 
relief workers to do at Quetta. Similarly, tlm request of tlie Congress President 
for permission to conduct relief operations in villages and the country-side 
was rejected. 

Forfettoes for Criticism of Quetta Policy 

The Government proceeded against four newspapers under the Press Emergency 
Powers Act for publishing articles criticising their Quetta policy. 

The Free Press Journal of Bombay lost a security of Rs," 20.000 for publication 
of two articles, viz., ‘Hives can even now be saved” (Juno 7, 1935) and ‘\\nomalles 
of Quetta Relief” (June 9). On demand of a further security of Es. 20, COO, the 
journal ceased publication. 

A security of Rs. 1.000 of the Bombay Standard has similarly been forfeited 
for an article under the heading “quake Relief and Quack Remedy’” 

Another victim of this campaign of forfeitures is tlie tci of Delhi which has 
lost Rs. 1,000. 

Ill the fourth case the Delhi Government ordered the vernacular daily the 
'•^Quami QazettJ^ to deposit a security of Rs. 1,000 on tlio ground that it liacl accused 
tlio soldiers at Quetta of having made invidious distinctions between European 
and Indian victims of the earthquake. The chect of these forfeitures was that the 
Press was practically muzzled so far as the Quetta policy of Government 
"was concerned. 

Quetta Central Relief Committee 

In response to a wide-spread demand from the public the President of the 
Congress provisionally formed the Quetta Central Relief Committee consisting 
of the following 

Babu Eajendra Prasad, President; Seth Jamnalal Bajaj; SaiHar Yallablibhai Patel: 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya; Sir P. C. Ray; Mr, ‘Bhulabluu Desai; Mr. 0. 1). 
Birla; Mr. Mathradas Vissanji; Dr, Khan Sahib; Mrs. Perin Captain; Mr. 
Jamshed Mehta; Sheikh Abdul Majid SindJii; Diwan Bahadur Miirlidliar ; Both C. 
Halnraijumani; Dr. Gopichand Bliargava of Lahore; Lala Duni Chand (Ambala), 
B. Sardiil Singh Caveesher; Maulana Abdul Kadir Kassuri ; Lala Dim! Chand 
(Lahore); Lala Dhalii Ram (Dera Ohazi Khan); Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Dr. 
Choithram (Secretaries), 

In a statement to tlie press emphasising the necessity of such a Committee 
the President said that tlie relief in the case of Quetta sufferers would have to be 
extensive and spread over a long time. The need for immediate relief had no doubt 
been met by various organisations but more expensive work would have to be 
undertaken when things had Bottled down, lie did not know wlK 3 ther relief 
operations in villages and the countryside by non-official agency would bo permitted. 
He would approach the Government for permission, as the resons for prohibition of 
entri of outsiders into the town of Quethi were obviously not applicable to tlie 
II such i^rmission was granted a wide field of useful activity would be 
opeiM by the Oommlttee. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Madras— 15lh, & 16lh. October, 1935 

The mrldng Committee met at “SM Baug,” Mylapore, Madras on October 15 and 
IO 5 193a. ioabii Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members were present : 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Shri Jamnalal Bajai, Shri Pattabhi 
ataramayya, Sta_Gaugadhar Eao Deshpande, Shri K. P. Nariman, Shri Surendra 
Molian Moitra, 8 hri Jairamdas Baulatram, Shri J. B. Kripalani. ^ 

The mimites of fhe last meeting were confirmed. Statements of office accounts 
from July 193a to September 1935 were placed before the meeting and passed. 

‘'History of the Congress” and other Publications 
The Committee sanctioned Rs. 6^000 for the pniitins and miblicnfinn nf 
Engl sh edition of the .“History of tlm Congress” b^y Dr. lattabhi’^Sit 

fiKietl??nni°ers 2 ^?atlfong“i^ brochures in connection with the 

Audited Accounts of Reception Committee of the Bombay Session 

The audited ac^nnts of the Reception Committee of the fortv-eio'hth ses^iinn ef iim 
Congress held in Bombay were placed before the Committee ^ or^ntli session of the 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

1. Primary Members in Sindh and the Punjab 

Resolved that the primary members enrolled in Sindh and the Pimiab after tlm 
lath Juno with the permission of the Pre.sident in view of the npeiiHir ennliv ^ 

to have boen%irroIleron or ieC 

II. Rural and Urban Members from Delhi, Utfcal and Tamilnad* 

In Yiew of the fact tluat the Provinces of Delhi TTfPnl on/i T’owinv.n.i i i. 
tho.fignres of members belonging to rural and urban areas^ 

Article VI of tho Constitution and that it is imnossih'in tn iIIaI ' required by 

number of delegates, viz., 30 each. ^ minimum 

IIL Quota of Suhscjpiptioni of Bengal P. C. C. 
na. Committee deplores tJic attitude of the executive of the Dentrnl Pnn 

JO iiV'fi 'fVt “ 

IV. Quota of Subscription of Utkal P. C. C. 

^nsidered the reiireseiitation received from the Utkal P O P -L. 

The W orking Committee regrets that it is unable to Arrint* fhA TTfiroi pnn 
exemption from payment of the balance of its i.rnx-WTnP c i 
of the special circumstances mentioned it is nrenTmf L 
its members to attend the A. I. C. C if tho 

during tho meeting, is paid before or 

t AT A t T* Quota of Delegates |from Beogal 

aftor^Sg snch steps^®M^®ht'^thMs^^^ ofal?®*® of dolptos from Bengal 

: lie list of pr imay members from th?^vLoe! I’esei^d by him 

' immediately received, 
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Tiie “Working Committee at its meeting lield .\at Wardka from July 29th to iugast 
Ist^ 1935, passed the following two Kesoktians Nos. X and Xl on the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee dispute 

Eesolution X— -Cbnxraxi Calcxjxxa C. C, Dispute 
^‘Considered the representation of tiie Bengal . P. 0. 0. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee,— 

Eesolved that in view of the fact that Syi M. S. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934, to take 
whatever action was necessary for setting up without delay tlie Congress organisation 
ill Bengal, and further in view of the fact that the Central Calcutta Congress Com- 
mittee set up under his decision has been functioning since September 1934, the 
Working Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

The Working Committee further resolved that the action taken by the Re-organisa- 
tion Sub-Committee of the Bengal P. 0. 0. calling upon the Centra! Calcutta Congress 
Committee to deposit all application forms, receipts and membership fees is set asido 
and the Committee set up under Syt Anoy’s award shall continue to function till a ^ 
fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note Hhat the Re-organisation Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting asido the decision 
of Syt Aney and taking ad mterim action. 

Resolution XI— Latter Proceedings 

‘‘The Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Nath Sen on Centra! Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject” 

The Working Committee regrets that the Executive Committee of the Bengal P. 0. 
C. instead of giving effect to the said resolutions pj^sed the following resolutions on 
and 29tli, September, 1935 and 6th. August, 1935. 

“That in view of the representation made by Syt Narendra Nath Sea of Central 
Calcutta Congress Committee and Syt. Bhupendra Nath Basu and otliers o! the South 
Calcutta Congress Committee, ‘tills executive council directs tlie Secretary of the 
B. F. C. C. not to hand over the papers and money to the said D. G. 0. 

“Regarding the Working Committee’s remark expressed in the last paragraph of 
its decision on (Contra! Calcutta D. C. 0. the Executive Council of the B, F. 0, II is 
of opinion that the findings of the Re-organisatica Sub-Committee were not contrary 
to Byt Aaey’s decision and the Bub-Committee was quite justified in passing 
order pending the decision of the Working Committee. The Coimeil regrets that the 
Working Committee failed to realise the true import of the ad interwi order of the 
Sub-Committee” 

The Working Committee is therefore of opinion |that tlie Executive Committee of 
the Bengal P. 0. C, has in so doing deliberately disregarded and disobeyed tfie orders 
of this Committee and therefore calls upon it to show cause by the 15th November wliy 
disciplinary action should not be taken against it under Article 12 of the constitution 
and the rules framed thereunder. 

VII. ■, Biifmm} 

The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. I 0, C. 
that notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma tlio Indian 
National Congress will continue to watch with sympathetic interests the political 
situation in Burma and In view of the impending separation it appeals to the Indians 
settled in Burma and the Burmans that they will continue to bear towards each other 
the same goodwill and friendly rolations as have Mtherto subsisted. 

Vili. Conalitutional Sub-Committee 

Evolved that a Suh-Committee consisting of the President, Br. Pattabhi 

Sitwamayya, Syt Jairamdas Daulatram and Achsrya ' X B. ' Kripalani be appointed 

to examine the new constitution of toe Congress In toe light of experience gained 
ia te wocMng mi. to report to the Commits thereon. 

31 
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IX, Fiftieth Anmwrsairy of the • Googress 

The Committee adopted the following programme for celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Congress. 

Official Prooramme 

1. Probhatpheri to commence before dawn. 

2. flag-hoisting and salutation 8-30 A. M. (S. T.) 

— Afternoon ending in public meeting in the evening. 

4, Public meeting— Evening, 
fa) Bandemataram. 

(b) Opening song. 

(e) President's message, 

nptilf Congress i. e., its history, programme, achievements etc., 

tire woA®of^lie°cXress*^®'^ national service illustrating the construe- 

6. Sale of small national flags. 

whatsoCT™''^^**^'' There should he no fireworhs of any kind. 

i 5' luting to items one or more of which may be taken up aooordintr 

to the facilities of the locality or inclination of the organisers aocoiaing 

1. Sports 

(a) Wrestling. 

(b) Indian games. 

(o) Tournament. 

■ 2, Mela 

Exhibition and demonstrations, 
fb) ^llage Industries Exhibition and demonstration. 

of the Bombay Congress 

impoLi™”^“ Mushaira-subjects to bo of national interest and 

■' ' (e) Music. 

C. Congress Propoganda through suitable literature:— 

History of the Congress and other literature bearing upon national problems. 

X. Reconstitution of Delhi 

pro^nw of°I)eIht-i^'°‘” ®"Sgesting reconstitution of the Congi'ess 

their'^opS.'’*^^*^ to the Punjab, and U. P. P. C. Cs. for 

XL Settlement Between Andhra and Karnatak P. C Cs 

•vSHfS"' c“;i. 'Srs sSfsS. ““ »* 

tb. p™".SVtS'?.±L‘' “ 

the ‘present. boundary disputes shall be deferred for 

Belfari WstrierXero Local Bodies from the 

irii:*! i AibS'S 2 & s?a 


^ ' " ' « ^ *»«*t CongreM 

with She Sm^tion committee at Lucknow. 


next session 
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XIIL Quote of Delegate! for lisa nest Congress 

Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Province members members Total delegates delegates Total 


1. 

Ajmer 


282 

282 ■ 


10 

10 

2, 

Andhra 

30738 

1436S 

45103 

61 

20 

81 

3- 

Assam 

2388 

232 

2620 


« . • 

10 

4. 

Bihar 

69798 

9007 

78805 

140 

s8 

I5S 

S- 

Bengal 

... 



*», 


■ ■ 

6. 

■ Berar ■ ■ 

49:8 

3130 

7058 

lo 

3 

13 

7* 

Bombay 


17262 

17262 


21 

21 

a 

Burma 



669 


' »»«' " ' 

10 

9- 

Nagpur 

4476 

3662 

8138 

9 

3 

12 

10. 

Delhi 

5097 

3540 

8637 

10 

3 

33 

II. 

.Gujarat 

17362 

6703 

24065 

3^ 

12 

47 

12. 

Karnotak 

13756 

7293 

21049 

28' 

9 

37 

13. 

Kerala, 

*>• 


4062 


»*• 

10 

14- 

Maliakosal 

i7i58 

8876 

26044 

34 

II 

45 

15. 

Moharashtro 

16577 

11681 

2S358 

33 

II 

44 

16. 

N. W. F, 



• •• 


«•« 

iO 

17, 

Punjab 

5^99 

6719 

12618 

1.2 

4 

16 

18. 

Sindh ' 

115 

3909 

4024 

... 

,«• 

10 

19. 

Tam i load 

34806 

20198 

55004 

70 

.23 . 

93 

20. 

U. P. 

39000 

23703 

62703 

78 

26 

104 

21. 

Utkal 

5829 

1000 

6829 

12 

2 

S4 


Note :~-Tlie basis oi calculation is Article YI (i) (ii) Proviso 1 of the Constitution 
according to which delegates from the urban area in each province cannot exceed 25 
per cent of the total number of delegates returnable by the province. The quota of 
of delegates from Bengal will be fixed by the President, 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Madras— 17tli. & ISlL October 1935 
Siiniinary of Proceedings^ 

The AH India Congress Committee met at Congress House, Mount Road, Madras on 
October 17 and 18, 1935, Babii Bajendra Prasad presided. The following memberB 
were present : ■ - 

EiJ-Frasideni! 

Syi C. Vijiaragliavachariar, Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, Slirimati Sarojini Naidu. 

Elected Members 

Ajmer— Syi Said Razmi ; Andhra— Syt. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Syt. T. 
Prakasam, Syt. Konda Yenkatappaya, Syt. B. Sambamiirtij Syt. K. Nageswara 
Eao, 8yt, A. K'aloswara Rao, Syt. T. Yiswanatham, Syt B. Oopakreddi ; 
Bihar— Syt. Jaya Frakasli Narain, Syt Mahamaya Prasad Singh, Sm. Ramtanuk Devi, 
Sardar Hariliar Singh ; Bengal— Byt Surendra Mohan Moitra ; Berar— Syt Brijlal 
Biyani ; Bombay— Syt £. F, Nariman, Syt K. M. Miinshi, Syt Yusuf Meherally ; 
Burma— Syt It E. Gharekhan, Syt. K K. Dadachanji ; Gujrat— Syt Kanayalal N. 
Basal, Syt Morarji It Desal ; Barnatak-Syt 0. B. Doshpaiide, Syt B. Yenkatapa- 
thaiya, Bvt R. R, Diwakar, Syt, N, S. Hardikar, Syt 0. Y. Ifallikeri, Sm. KamaladevI ; 
Kerala— Syt, P, Rrisimapillay, Syt. K. M, Sankaran Namljooclinpad ; Mahakoshal— Syt, 
Ravfshanker Shukla, Syt. Cant La! Awadhesh Fratap Singh ; Maharashtra— Syt S, 0. 
BeOf Byt N. V, OadgiL Syt. B. K. Gosavi. 8yt A. Y. Tilak, Syt Gokulbhai Bnat, Syt, 
B, C, JUgu ; N^pur— Seth Jamnsdal BaJaJ ; Punjab— Sardar Sardul Bingh Pleader, 


dfWW proceedings oLtbe A* I, 0, 0, See poite. 
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Sardar Gopal Singh Kaumi ; Sindh— Syi Jairamdas Daiilatram, Swami Govindanand ; 
Tamil Nad—Syt. S. Satyamiirti, Sm. Rulonini Lahshmipati, Syt. C. Yenkatrengam 
Naidu, Syt. Sripad Shankar, Syt, Gopalaswami, Syt. K. Y. Yenkatachalaii, Syt. 
Aviiiashlingam, Syt. N. Narayanam, Syt. Audikesavelu Naioker, Syt. S. Yenkatraman, 
Syt. M. Bliaktavatsalam, U. P.— Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 

The following resolutions were passed 

!. Offices under the New Constitution 

Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of politi- 
cal conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not 
only premature but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any docision on the 
question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at this stage and therefore affirms 
the resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject. At the 
same time the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the 
question being discussed in the country. 

n. Indian States 

This meeting of the A. I C. C. adopts the following declaration of Congress Policy 
on Indian States issued by the Working Committee from Wardha, dated August 1, 1935. 

[ For the text of the declaration See p. 224 ] 

III. Anti-Indian Propaganda Abroad 

In view of the anti-Indian Propaganda abroad, it is resolved ithat the Working 
Committee of the A, I, C. 0. bo authorised to take such action as is proper and 
feasible to undo the evil 

IV. Rules of Procedure of A, I. C. C. 

The following Rules of Procedure for the conduct of its business were adopted by 
the Committee. 

1. Tho A. I. C. 0. may be summoned by the President or the Working General 
Secretary with tho previous approval of tho President to meet at any place within 
the country and as often as required by the ^Yorking Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting days before the date of meeting except in case of 
emergency when a meeting may be summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

Note As far as possible the subjects to be discussed at the meeting of the 
A, I. C. C. shall be circulated among the members of tho A. I. C. C. along with the 
notice convening the meeting, 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. 1. 0. 0. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. 'Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for w^^^^ requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. 0. C. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to tho members. 

Order of Business etc* 

5. In the order of business tho draft resolution of the Working Committee shall 
have priority. 

6. Tho order of the rest of the business of the meeting shall bo settled by the 
President. 

bmmittee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions 
the Working Committee of which due notice may have been 
he A. I a C. 

Dcedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 

dons by private members should reach the office at least seven 

he discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
Mw pro|H)Bitions or amendments or generally taking part in 


ottier than those of 
given members of 
■-a The order of p 
If lot-' 

' t lotioe of read 
the meet!: 
In 
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\ Resignation from A. L C. C. 

^ 11. ReBi^nation from the A. I. 0. C. shall bo placed before the President who 
will accept it and declare the place of the member on the A. I. Cl C. vacant* 

12. Any vacancy in the A. I. C. 0. by death, resignation, removal of a member 
or otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee 
by election from among themselves. 

Election Disputes 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

14. Appeals will lie to 'the Working Committee against decisions by Provincial 
Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to give decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily ho decided by 
the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Article XI-(h) of the constitution. It will 
he open to the Working Committee to decide sncli dispute if it considers it inconve- 
nient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Article (XI)-(li). 

16. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case may bo, shall bo final, 

; Other Disputes 

17. Complaints against individual members of any Congress Committee will be 
dealt with in the provinces in accordance with " rules ' framed by the Provincial 
Congresss Committee, 

18. No subject whicli can be ordinarily dealt with by a P. 0. C. shall be referred 
to the A. I. C. C. concerned. 

19. Where a P. C. C, refuses to foiwvard an appeal or representation to the A. I. 
C. C. the aggrieved person or Committee shall be entitled to approach the President 
for order directing the P, C. C. to forward the said appeal or other representation. 
The President may after considering the representation pass such order as he may 
think fit. The P. G. C. will therefore bo bound to carry out the order of the President. 

An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give such 
decision. 

21. The Working Committee will either dc(5ide smii disputes itscalf or will appoint 
any other person or 'persons to decide them. The decision of the Working (’’ommittee 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may lie, shall be final. 


CONGRESS LABOUR SUB-COMMITTEE 

I 

Acharya Kripalani issued the following statement from Madras on October 17, 1035 
regarding the proposed joint meeting of the Congress Labour Sub-Committeo and the 
Labour Joint Board : — 

^At the instance of Mr. Riiikar, a meeting of the All-India Joint Labour Board and 
the Congress Labour Sub-Committeo w^as fixed to be held at Madras at the time of 
the Congress Committee and the A. I. C, 0. meetings there. After the meeting was 
fixed Mr. Ruikar sent in Ids letter of the Isi October, 1945, %vliat appeared to me to 
be a formal agenda for the meeting. The first item in the agenda was ^^Thc functions 
of the Labour Sub-Committee.” There were other items. While acknowledging his 
letter, I pointed out to Mr. Ruikar in my letter of 4th instant that our functions could 
not possibly bo decided by the various Labour Sub-Gommitteos, for they had already 
been decided for us by our principals, the Working Committee, in their resolution 
passed at Wardha and those were keep in touch with problems affecting industrial 
labour and from time to time report to and advise the Working Committee thereon,” 
I r«|ue6ted Mi. Euikar in the same letter to fix no set (forma!) agenda and stated that 
w© might diseiiss all things without any formal decision or taking of votes. I also 
pointed out that anything boyond this would ho outside our scope. 

im way to Wardha on the 8th instant, I met Mr. lulkar at Nagpur and we 
a tm about these two letters. Mr. Euikar oxpiain<^ to me that the agenda he had 
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sent was not a set (formal) agenda, but be bad only suggested tbese’"toi3ics for '‘discus* 
sion. lie also told mo that bo understood my point of view and the limitations under 
which my ('’ommittee worked. He inquired of mo as to when he should reach Madras. 

I told him that we wore reaching on the evening of the 14th. and if he reached then 
it w^ould be all right. 

“On the lltli instant, when I was at Wardha I read '*a United Press message from 
Nagpur in the papers that Mr. Euikar was not attending the meeting at Madras 
because of the unsatisfactory nature of my letter of the 4th instant and my personal 
talk with him. As soon as I read this, 1 wrote to him on -.the l2th instant 
reminding him of my talk with him and that he had not expressed any disagreement 
at the time and that he had even asked when he was to reach Madras. I took^tliis 
opportunity to again assure him that subject to the terms of the "Working Committee 
resolution creating the Labour Sub-Committee, we shall always be happy to meet 
him and the members of the Joint Board and discuss with them all questions 
relating to industrial labour in India. 

“I reached Madras on the 14th instant. Mr. Giri fixed with me an engagement 
and very kindly came and met my Sub- Committee on the 15th instant, in response 
to a letter addressed to him by Mr. Ruikar on the 9th October written after his 
talk with me at Nagpur. I showed him all the correspondence I had with Mr. 
Euikar and also what had appeared in the Press from Nagpur. He agreed with me 
that the first item on the agenda could not possibly by discussed, but that we could 
discuss other subjects in the agenda. He also agreed with me that whatever agenda 

was fixed would have to Ibe fixed in consultation with each other. But all parties 

could, of course, suggest topics of discussion. He further said that his Sub-Com- 
mittee was in the same position ^as our Sub-Committee, that it was competent only 
to repoi’t and that it had no powers to arrive at any final decision or take any 
action, that it could only submit its views to its principals, namely, the National 
Trades Union Federation and the A. I. T. U. C., and the final decision and all 

action could only be taken by the principal organisations. Mr. Giri, however, 
wanted to call Miss Kara and Mr. Nimbkar who were in Madras and who also had 
been asked to attend by Mr. Ruikar in his letter of the 9th. 

“Mr. Giri again met us on the 16th instant, but without Miss Kara and Mi% 
Nimbkar. In the meantime there was 'another Press message from Nagpur 
evidently given by Mr. Ruikar to the effect, that it was understood “that Mr. Giri 
does not intend to attend the joint meeting of the Congress Labour Sub-Committee 
and the All India Joint Labour Board meeting to be held in Madras this week. In 
the ^absence of the agenda Mr. Giri feels that no useful purpose will be served by 
joining the meeting.” Mr. Giri. however, expressed he had no knowledge of the 

communication and it had not been issued at his instance. He told us that Miss 
Kara and Mr. Nimbkar were not coming and if they had come he would have 
discussed several topics in the agenda with us. But as Mr. Ruikar and the two 
others were not coming he did not" like to discuss any topic alone. He, however, 
hoped that another opportunity will be availed of to exchange views.” 

II 

Mr. V, V. Giri, President, All-India Joint Labour .Board issued the following 
statement to the Press, dated, Madras, October 28, 1935 

“It is not my desire to enter into any controversy regarding the failure of these 
two Committees to meet at Madras as originally arranged in order to discuss matters 
relating to Labour in India. 

Thaiiks to the members of the Congress Sub-Committee, they are still prepared 
in spite of what lias occurred, to meet the Joint Labour Board and discuss matters 
m^tlie agenda sent by the Boai-d except their functions given to them by their 
principals, the Working Committee. 

It IS for the Joint Board to make earliest representations to the Working Committee 
of the Congress to enlarge the scope of the Sub-Committee so that it miglit do more 
useful work and be in constant touch with the Joint Board which represents the A. I. 

, f. V* 0. and N. T. U. P. in all agreed matters. 

As certain references were made to me in this controversy in both the statements 
; of Messrs. Kripalani and Ruikar, I desire to state my position without giving any 
offonee or attributing any motives to whomsoever. 

^ of the Joint Boa^d^ 1 was anxious not to take any part in the de- 

li be of ftis wi^ont the co-operation of Mi% R. S. Ruikar and his 
Umoa ConpOiSi for it must be remembered that the Joint 
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Board represented tlio greatest measure of common agreement between A. I. T. IJ. C. and 
N. T. U. F. especially as the decisions of the Joint Hoard can only come into operation 
if they arc agreed to by both sides and not repudiated bv either of these two bodies. 

That being so, the first Press statement issued from I^agpiir on the lOth made mo 
feel that Mr. Riiikar was not attending because of his dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of Mr. Kripalani and alleged refusal to agree to any agenda supported by the Joint 
Jjabour Board. Therefore, I felt that no useful x^urpose would be served by my attend- 
ing the said meeting unless the Congress Labour Committee was desirous of tile same. 

I therefore expressed this to Mr. Ruikar on seeing his first communication in tho 
Press and subsermently the letter of Mr. Ruikar dated 9tli was received by me enclo- 
sing a co|)y of Mr. Kripalani’s letter dated 4th October and saying while he was of 
the view ^according to Mr. Kripalani, nothing tangible is likely to come out of theso 
discussions”, he suggested that myself, Mr. Siimbfcar and Miss Maniben Kara may dis- 
cuss with the Congress Committee and report to the Joint Labour Board about the re- 
sults. I attempted to get into touch with the Labour Siib-Committeo. They fixed an 
engagement for the 15th October. As I found nobody to attend the joint meeting, at 
my request Mr, Kripalani agreed to postpone the meeting to a future date when it 
would be convenient for both parties to meet. 

Mr. Ruikar has not been good enough to communicate to me the contents , of Mr. 
Kripalani’s letter dated 12th from Wardha or wire me its contents or even -forward a 
copy so far, which in my humble view, makes the position of tlie Congress Sab- 
Committee more clear and unambiguous even if the letter of Mr. Kripalani ' dated 4th 
was not quite explicit. 

According to his letter dated 12th October Mr. Kripalani lias written to Mr. Ruikar 
to say “I can only say that subject to the terms of the Working Committee’s resolution 
creating the Labour Sub-Committee, we shall be always happy to meet you and mem- 
bers of the Joint Board and discuss with you all questions relating to industrial labour 
in India.” 

In the circumstances, I wonder, why Mr. Ruikar as President of tho All-India 
Trade Union Congress should still continue to say ‘there was nothing in it (the above 
quoted letter) to justify any change in his original decision.” 

The Congress is prepared to discuss any labour question and it is for organised 
labour desiring an understanding with the Congress to suggest for discussion specific 
questions. It is to be hoped that Babu Rajendra Prasad’s explicit desire in favour of 
meeting between the Joint Labour Board and the Congress Sub-Committee and his 
authoritative expression of desire to co-operate with tli'e Trade Union Movement to tho 
maximum extent jiossible should hearten those who sincerely want collaboration bet- 
ween the Congress and organised labour. 

The present position is that there has been only a postponement of -the meotim?- 
that should have taken place in Madras.” ^ 


ALL INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Re-organisation of Khadi Production and Sale 

A meeting of tho Council of the All India Spinners’ fAssociation was held from 
the nth to 13 October at Wardhs. Mahatma Gandhi presided over the meeting. 
Tlia following resolutions were adopted 

1. This Council is of opinion that the wages now paid for spinning are 
inadequate and therefore resolves that they bo raised and a suitable standard bo 
fixed so that spinners may at least receive a minimum wage calculated on the basis 
of eight hoiirs^ efficient work, sufficient at least to procure clothing (20 yards per 
year) and maintenance in accordance with a scientifically prescribed ’scale of 
minimum food requirements. All concerned should try, as" circumstances permit, 
for a progressive rise in the wages scale, so as to reach a standard enabling each 
spinning family to be properly maintained out of the earnings of its working 
membm. 

2. In order to guide tho A, L S. A. workers in tlio execution of tlia 
principle underlying the foregoing proposition, the following should bo regarded by- 
all toaote and bodies working ■ in aillmtion to or in any other way, under the 
Attooiaioa until it Is altered in the light of futlier experience by tho Council, 
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(a) The mission of the Association is to make every home in India self- 
sufficing through thadi with reference to its clothing reqairemeiits, and to promote 
the welfare of spinners who are the least paid among khadi artisans and all 
others engaged in the different cotton processes beginning with growing cotton 
and ending with the weaving of khadi. 

(b) It is therefore imperative that those who work for the production of khadi, 
whether as artisans, sellers or otherwise, shall use khadi tor their clothing 
requirements to the exclusion of every other Mad of cloth. 

(c) All the branches and affiliated bodies shall so work the scheme as to avoid 
ali losses, that is, so as to restrict their prodiiotion to the demand within their 
own selected areas commencing with theit immediate neighbourhood and never 
extending beyond their province except in so far as they are called upon by other 
provinces to, meet the latter’s demand. 

(d) In order to avoid surplus production, producers may restrict their operation 
only to those spinners who solely depend upon spinning for their daily bread for 
part of the year or the whole of it. Branches and other bodies shall maintain an 
accurate register of all the spinners and other artisans employed by them and 
shall ded directly with them. In order to ensure the use of the wages for cloth- 
ing and food a part or the whole of them may be paid in kind, i, e. khadi or 
other necessaries of life. 

(e) In order to avoid overlapping undue competition, or duplicating of expenses 
where there are more khadi producing organisation than one, the area of operation 
of each shall be previously defined. Private certified producers will not be 
encour^ed by the^ Association. Among those that are already certified, those only 
who will work strictly under the same rules tliat govern the -Association branches 
and take all risks without any prospect of recouping themselves from the Association will 
have their certificates renewed on the strict understanding that any breach of -the rule 
that may be laid down from time to time or instructions given will involve automatic 
withdrawal of their certificates. 

(f) It should be imdcrstood that it is the primary and imperative duty of all 
organisations working under the Association to promote the scheme of self-sufficing 
khadi. Production of khadi for meeting the demand of cities or of khadi wearers out- 
side cities who do not spin for themselves is a secondary or supplementary duty. No 
organisation will bo considered bound to produce or sell such khadi,. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 


Autumn Session of the Assembly 


The Autumn session of the Indian Assembly commenced its sitting at Simla from 
September 3, in the midst of tense and expectant atmosphere. Yarious controversial 
issues formed the subjects of its deliberations. The adjournment motion of Shri A, 0. 
Butt to censure the Government on the ban placed on Shri Mohan Lai Saxena, a 
member of the Assembly, preventing him from touring Bengal for gathering infor- 
mation about the repressive activities of the Bengal Government was disallowed by the 
Governor-General on the ground that it was not a matter primarily concerning the 
Governor-General in Council Some other adjournment motions having been similarly 
disposed of, the President admitted the adjournment motion of Shri Satyamuidi, des- 
pite the objection of Government, to discuss the prohibition of the convener of the 
Committee, Shri Mohanlal Sakena, appointed by Congress members of the Assembly 
to investigate and report on the condition of the detenus and their families in Bengal 
tom entering certain places in the province. Then motion was set down to be disoiissod 
at 4 p. m. But at p, m. the President announced that although he had admitted 
the motion for discussion, the Governor General had prohibited it m exercise of his 
pwers. 


, Adijoiwuiiieiil Mx^n to Dlseuis Haidi on Benia Vliag© ' 

Tb# adjournment motion of wMeh notice was given by Shri Satyamimti for dis- 
M.of _ llscipike in mmj w evident by Gw conduct of the soldim 
Tillage was out of order by the President. 
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Bombing of Women and Cbildren in tbe Fronliet 

Dr. Ivhan Salub moved an adjournment motion to discuss “the bombing of innocent 
women and cliiidren in Trausborder villages by the Indian Army (Air Force) which is 
going Oil now/’ He said the bombing took place near liis own village. Ho himself 
saw the R. A, F. planes going. The House ivould bo surprised to learn that the first 
notice of the bombing operation to the villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Peshivar Press pubiisiiod the notice three days after the Bombing took place. He 
urged for the cessation of this wanton chastisement of the Transborder people. 

In Ms defence of the measure the Army Secretary said that 24 hours’ notice was 
given to the tribesmen by dropping leaflets so that women and children had ample 
time to vacate their houses. The idea is to cause discomfort and economic pressuro 
and induce their tribe to surrender without loss of life. 

Dr. Khan Sahib pointed out in lixs replj^ that leaflets thrown from air for giving 
notice was useless because the people were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr, Khan Sahib’s motion by 67 votes against 44. 

Sbri Massanfs Passport 

Shri .ildiil _ Chandra Dutt withdrew his adjoiiniment motion relating to the 
impounding of Shri Massaiii’s passport since the matter had been satisfactorily 
settled. 

Manufacture of Locomotives 

Sami Yenkatachclam Clietty moved that immediate'-steps be taken to equip State 
Railway Workshops witli the necessary additional plant and machinery to ensure 
manufacture of all locomotive requirements within the Railway workshops. 

The motion was carried by 65 againt 45 votes. 

Ban on Abboya Ashram 

The Governor-General disallowed the resolution by Shri Akliii Chandra Butt 
regarding th.e removal of ban on Abhoya Ashram of Bengal, 

Rejection of Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Sir Henry Craik, the Home Member, introduced the bill amending the Criminal 
Law. In the" statement of objects and reasons 'of the bill, the Oovernihent stated that 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 w’as due to expire on December 18. 
The GovGriirnont of India proposed by the present bill to continue some of the 
])rovisions of that act in permanent form.. These 'were (1) ])rovisions against certain 
forms of intiniidution ; (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace ; 
and (3) ])rovisious to secure greater control over the Dress. 

* In view of the suspension of civil disobedience the Government decided not to 
continue the provisions against forms of intimidation wdiich w'cre a special feature 
of that movement but picketing however peaceful and non-violent being likely to be 
the main feature of any subversive movement the Government proposed to give 
permanent effect to the section against it although it would not coxne into force 
unless extended to a particular area by a local Government. 

By section 13 of the proposed bill " Government was empowered to take action in 
connection witli places used for purposes of unlawful associations. Sections 14 to 16 
continue and extend the scope of the Indian Emergency Powers Act 1931. The 
Government felt that they could not safely relax their existing powers for control 
of the Press and of unauthorised news-slieets and newspapers so long as the 
Terrorist movement continued to exist in India. 

The Assembly by 71 votes against 61 rejected the motion for consideration of 
the Act. The victory of the Congress Party by a margin of 10 votes showed the 
utter unpopularity of the bill even among those sections of the House which do not 
always see eye to eye with the Congress. After the original rejection of the bill 
on September 12, it was reintroduced on September 16 with a recommendation from 
the Yiceroy for its acceptance wdiich was also rejected by the Assembly by 69 
against 57 votes. The Bill was then considered by the Council of State and certified 
by the Viceroy. 

Viceroy's Address 

The Congress Party in the Assembly abstained from filie function when Lord 
lYillingdon addressed a joint session of the Assembly and the Council of Btate on 
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September IG •wiiich was followed in tire afternoon by liis message to tlie Assembly 
recommending the acceptance of tbe Criminal Law Amendment Bill, wbicli as 
already stated was rejected by tlie Assembly, 

Quetta Eartli quake 

The resolution moved by Mr. Kumar aswami Raja for a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials to investigate the handling of the situation after the earth- 
quake at Quetta was defeated by 57 against 61 votes in the Assembly. The defeat 
was due to the nnfortunate absence of some four Congress and three Independent 
members at division time. The Government members showed a good deal of temper 
during the debate. Shri Bhulabhai Desai, the opposition leader, referred to this 
touchiness of Government on the Quetta question and interpreted it as evidence of a 
guilty conscience. He said the very resistance of the Government to the resolution 
roused suspicion. No one, he pointed out, questioned the actual relief undertaking, 
but the qiiestiou was whether the staff for the purpose was adequate and whether 
rescue work could not have been carried on for some time longer than the midday 
of June 2. He said both the Army and Foreign Secretaries burked this issue. 

Repeal of Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 

The Assembly carried by G5 against CO votes the motion that the Bill of Mr. B. 
Das repealing the Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 be taken into consideration. A 
good deal of heat was generated in the Assembly in the course of discussion on this 
motion, the Home Member having gone to the length of making a personal charge 
against Mr. Shamlal, a member from the Punjab. 

In the course of his | speech Laia Shamlal said that as a former defence counsel 
in conspiracy case he proposed to give instances from judicial records to show -how 
the special powers given to tlie Government were abused, how evidence was fabricated 
by the poli(!e, how the police and magistrates were found guilty of various offences 
and how titles were conferred on them by Government. Wlien the Lahore conspiracy 
ease was proceeding the approver said that he wanted to be taken out of the custody 
of police and placed under jail custody without which he could not give facts. An 
application was made to the High Court asking orders for their removal from police 
custody but the Government in the exercise of their special powers issued an order 
declaring the fort in wiiich the approver was kept as jail thus defeating the object 
of the defence application. 

Ma Shamlal multiplied instances when he alleged the C. I. D. and the magistrate 
were involved in committing perjury and forgery and declared such officials would 
surely abuse the special powers, lie reminded the House of the statement made by 
the accused in the Lahore conspiracy case that they were determined to become 
terrorists only after they saw the Police Superintendent himself deal a lathi blow on 
Laia liijpat Rai. 

In conclusion Laia Shamlal pointed out that terrorism was due to British domina- 
tion and exploitation and when the latter ceased the former would necessarily stop. 

Ban on Khudai Khxdlmatgars 

Some supplementary questions and answers in the last Assembly on the resolution 
passed by the Assembly regarding lifting of ban on the Khudari Khidmatgar and 
other Congress organisations in the N. W. Frontier fh'ovinco elicited the information 
that the Government had decided not to act on it. Asked by Shri Satyamurti as to 
the reasons for that decision the Home Member stated that he had given the reasons 
in his speech on the resolution. 

DetettUi in Bengal 

The President of the Assembly disallowed a number of questions by Sbri Mobanlai 
Saksena relating to the detenus in Bengal and forfeitures of Press securities. 

Preis Law» at work : Action against Newspapers 

Seth^ Govind Bas asked two short notice questions, which Sir Henry Craik replied 
by placing on the table of tlie House detailed statements showing the action taken 
against newspapers In India either under the Press Ordinance of 1931 or the Press 

lae^gency Act of 1931, 

, Bii' first statement showed that dui’ing the year 1935, action was taken against 72 
and the total amount of aecmdties deposited was Rs. 25,950. Information 
for which the newspapers were called upon to deposit security was 
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, , Provincial Statistics 

Provincially divided, iliis statement showed that in the I^fadras Presiden(;y semirity 
was demanclec! of nine papers, of whom only one deposited it and the others did not, 
%vith the result that seven ceased publication and in the case of one the declaration 
became void, . ; : 

In the Bombay Presidency, no less than 31 papers were asked lo deposit security 
during 1935, of whom twelve deposited it and nineteen did not. Of these nineteen, 
four were papers which could not be started for failure to make the deposit. 

In Bengal, four j)a.pers were asked to deposit security and all failed to do so. 

In the United Provinces, three papers were affected and all of them ceased piiblica*- 
tion for failure to deposit security. 

In the Punjab, twolvo newspapapers were asked to deposit security. Four deposited 
money of whicdi the security of one was forfeited. As for the remaming eight, two 
ceased publication and the others did not publish. 

In Delhi, action was taken against eight papers, of whom two deposited security 
and two have ceased publication. 

Articles on Quetta Earthquake 

The second statement showed the action taken against newspapers under the Press 
Emergency Powers Act of 1931 for publication ' of articles on Quetta Earthquake 
Relief. 

Fifteen newspapers were penalised for such writing, of which in the case of the 
“Free Press Joiirnar’, Bomliay, the “Medina Bijrior’V the “Bombay Standard”, the 
of Delhi and the “Arjun” of Delhi, security was forfeited, while “Quam” and 
the “Gazette of Delhi” ceas<3d publication. 

The other* newspapers affected are the following r—Kistna Patrika” of Masnlipatam, 
the ‘Triling” of Madras, the “Dhinamani” of Madras, the “Prabhat” of Mangalore, the 
“Khilafat” daily, the “Siyasat” of Hyderabad, ‘Sins Khadim Qiiadim” of Calcutta, the 
“Vikas” of Shahranpur and the “Shiijaat” of Lahore. 

Monies Deposled 

Tlie third statement gave the names of 160 newspapers %?hich have deposited a 
total of over 2 and a half lakhs in security, since the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
Provincially arranged, the position is as follows:— 

In Madras, the security totalling Rs. 26,200 has been taken from twenty-two 
newspapers, of which “Indiiui Express” and the “Gandhi” (Madras) deposited security 
thrice and twice respectively. 

Bombay again tops the list in that 55 newspapers deposited a total security of Es. 
1,04,201. Y)f these tho “Fi'ce Press Journal” made six deposits totalling Rs, 31,000 
and the “Mahratta” of Poona made five deposits totalling Fte. 9,000, 

In Bengal, 21 newspapers deposited security totalling Es. 32,300. The “Liberty”, 
the “Nayak,” the “Anancl Bazar Patrika,” the “Dainik Basiimati” and the “Viswamitra” 
made two deposits each. 

In the United Provinces, seven newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 6,300. 

In the Punjab 31 newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 47,250. The 
“Zamindar” made a record number of deposits being eight, totalling Es. 20/X)6 and the 
“Akali Patrika” the “Tiryaq” and the Yug” made two deposits each. 

In the Central Provinces and Coorg, one paper in each area deposited Rs. 1,000 
each, while in the N. W. F. Province one paper made two deposits totalling Rs. 500. 

In Delhi fourteen pa|)ers made a total deposit of Rs. 21,900, of whom the “Arjim” 
made three deposits totalling Es. 7,000 and the “Tej” two deposits totalling Rs. 4,0u0. 

In Ajmere-Merwara, three papers made a total deposit of Rs. 1,700. 

The total securities deposited all over India amount to Rs. 2,52,851. 

Forfeitures 

The fourth statement gave the names of newspapers whose securities were forfeited 
along with the amount forfeited, since the Press Ordinance of 1931. 

' ' “Gliandhi” Rs. 50; Bombay, the “Free Press Journar 

Rs. ^,000, the “Navakat” Rs. 3,000, the “Navashakti” Es. ijcfoo, the “Bombay Standai4” 
Rs. I,C)00 ; Bengal, the “liberty” Rs. 500, the “Nayak” Rs, 100, the “Ananda Bazaar 
Patriia” Es. l,5uD, the “Dainik Basumati” Rs. 500, the “Viswsmitra” Es. 200, the 
“KshaMp Sansar” Es. tW, the “Zamindar” Rs. the “Mushakal Kusha” Rs. 250 ; 
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U. P., ‘^Madina” Bijnoor Rs, 1,000 ; DelM, the ‘‘Tej” Bs. 100, the ^^Arjim” Es. 2,000 ; 
Total Bs. 39,550. 

The fifth statement was the biggest of all It gave the names, province by province, 
of 348 newspapers that failed to deposit the requisite securities and were in consequence 
not started or ceased publication or whose declarations became null and void, since the 
Press Ordinance of 1931. The provincial penalty is as follows : — 

Madras, 28 newspapers ; Bombay. 78 ; Bengal 26 ; U. P., 31 ; the Pnnjah, 172 ; 
Bihar and Orissa, 5 *, Assam, 3 *, NJ'W'.E.P., 9 ; Delhi, 27 ; and Ajmere-Merwara, 2. 

Purchase of Stores 

Replying to Sardar Sant Singh and Mr, Lalchand Navalrai, the Railway and Army 
Secretaries assured the House that the Military and Railway Departments purchased 
abroad only such stores as were not available in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked whether the Government were aw^are that British managed 
concerns in India discriminated against Indian products as was shown by a statement 
made in the London ‘^Times” and enquired w^hether the Railways also made a similar 
discrimination. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrullah stated in reply that no State owned Railway made any 
such discrimination and as for British managed concerns in India, he had no 
information. 

Conduct of Troops in Dacca 

Sir Henry Craik refuted as baseless the allegations made in a question of Syt. A. N. 
Ohattopadhyaya relating to the conduct of British troops stationed at Yikrampur, in the 
district of Dacca, and added that no complaints had been received from local people. 

Shriyut Sri Prakasa, Shri Mohanlal Saksena, Pandit K. IL Malaviya and Shri Moitra 
contended that the Press Officer in Bengal censored all ne’ws relating to the military. 
The Home Member denied the allegations. 

Shriyut Saksena asked whether papers containing complaints submitted to his 
Enquiry Committee left -with a person who had since been arrested had been forfeited, 
or whether thw would be returned ? 

Sri Henry Craik. Certainly not. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 




{Septemher-Octoher^f 1935) 

Congress Particlpafion in Provincial Elections 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in an interview to the Press on 
Congress participation in the proceedings of the Delimitation Committee and enrol- 
ment of voters for the new elections said,— 

‘^The Congress has not taken any interest in the shaping of the constitution 
since Mahatmaji’s return from the Round Table Conference in December 1931. It 
cannot, therefore, at this fag end take any steps regarding the activities of the 
Delimitation Committee.’’ 

'‘As regards the enrolment of voters in the registers under the new constitution 
the Working Committee has not issued any particular instruction, but since it is 
likely that the Congress may participate in the elections it is just as well that 
Provincial Committees should take steps to carry on propaganda amongst the people 
to get themselves enrolled as voters. Nothing will be lost by such action on the 
part of Provincial Committees and even if the Congress decides not to participate 
m the elections which appears to me unlikely, enrolled voters may or may not vote 
as they choose when elections take place. I find from newspapers that the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee has already taken steps in the direction ^and is 
carrying on propaganda* Other Provincial Committees may well follow suit.” 

Benda Village Eaid Cafe 

^ , /ubbulpore ddivered |udgment on October 19 in the 
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Igreeing mfh the iiBariimous verdict' ..of the jury, the learned Sessions Judge 
sentenced Private Thomas Byrne to 18 months’ and one "year's rigorous imprisonment 
to i'lm consecutivolv, Ptc, John Burke to two year’s’ rigorous imprlsonmtirit to nm 
pnseoutively, and Ptc. John IJancock and Pte/Albert Bates to 18 moritlis’ rigorous 
imprisonment each for being members of an unlawful assembly. 

Pte. George Thomas King who was cdiarged with rioting and causing wilful 
damage to property was found guilty of the foiiner charge and was awarded 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Pte. George Henry Archbold, who was charged with rioting and arson, was 
sentenced to Pvo years’ rigorous imprisonment under each count, sentences to run 
concurrently. 

James Dowdali, George Swanson and Michael Joyce were cluirged with 
being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting and murder. George Swanson was 
further cliarged with being armed with deadly weapons. Excepting Dowdali, all 
were unanimously Jieid to be not guilty of murder, but of raiding the village with 
deadly weapons. Swanson was awarded three years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
Joyce 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, Dowdali, who ' was unanimously declared 
guilty of murdei', was sentenced to transportation of life. 

Pte. Earnest Tliorpe was unanimously held not guilty, and aerjuitied. 

The facts of the case were that tliese soldiers of dho King's Regiment made an 
attack on village Benda near Jubbulpore as the result of which, one" villager named 
Bidhata died and several persons including women and cliildren were injured. 
Following the confession of four a|)p,rovors the authorities made 23 arrests from 
the Regiment The police charge-sheet stated that the deeeased Bidhata met with 
his death while attempting to rescue his daughter Piyaria from the hands of tlie 
soldiers when lie was knocked down by Dowdali, beaten to death by Dowdali, Bryno, 
Swanson and others. The statements" of tiio ai^pi’overs in tlio case brought out 
the gruesome details and diabolic nature of tiio raid and shucked the whole of India. 

Release of Pandit Jawaharlal Hehru 

Pandit Jawaharial Nehru w’as released on September 5, 1935 on account of the 
serious illness of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, the imexpirod portion of his sentence being 
suspended. lie left for Europe by air a few Iiours Jifter his arrival at Allahabad from 
Aimora jail. He issued the following statement to tlie Press before he left 

Monday morning, Sep. 2, I received a cablegram from Dr. Stellen, who is in 
charge of the kuiatoriiiru in Baden weiier, whore rny" wife is under treatment, to the 
effect that my wife’s condition was critical and that he had informed the India Office 
and the Yicoroy of this. The same night the following message was conveyed 
to me 

“In view of news received from the doctor in Germany of the serious illness of 
Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru’s wife, the Governor-General in Council has decided^ to 
allow Pandit Jawaliarlal Nolvru to proceed at once to Germany to enablo him to join 
his wife, and for this purpose has suspended ins sentence under section 401 of tho 
Criminai Procediiro Code.’ 

I do not remember tho wording of this section hut in any event it ^ seemed that 
in view of the decision of the Governor-Goneral-in-Couneil my imprisonment has 
automatically terminated for the present at least. I was further told that there were 
BO coiulitions or restrictions but in the event of my returning to India before the date 
on which my sentence would Jiave expired in the "ordinary course, that is February, 
103G, I would have to I'eturn to prison. I expressed my appreciation of tlie courtesy 
extended to me by Government but several matters ’ seemed to mo to n?quire 
elucidation and in order to avoid all chance of misunderstanding I made certain 
enquiries. In answer to these enquiries I wtis given the following ‘message at about 
midday on September 3. 

1. In any event, tliat is, if I returned earlier than February, 1936, imprisonment 
would not go beyond February next year. 

2. In Europe there would' be no restrictions on travel. 

8, As regards the few clays intervening between the date of my release and the 
date of my departiiro from India by air there would be no restrictions on me. But 
'tho Governor-Geueral-in-Councii trusted to my honour not to make any polities 
speeches during this period. 

^ ■ I left idmora jail within half an hour of this message and oamo direct to Allahabad. 
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I might add that the burden on my honour is not a heavy one. After over nineteen 
months of seclusion it would be extraordinary vanity and folly on my part to rush 
suddenly to the platform and presume to give advice on public questions to my colle- 
eagues or others. Even if I had been released in the ordinary course after conipleting 
my sentence, I would have tahen some time to adjust myself to the new conditions 
and to acquaint myself with all that has happened during the period of my seclusion, 
important and of vast consequence as much of this has been. It would have been an 
impertinence on my part and unfair both to myself and to my colleagues, to come to 
any decision without the fullest consultation with them. My sudden and unexpected 
release makes it even harder for me to make the necessary adjustment, and the 
immediate cause of my release is such as to fill my naind with anxiety to the 
exclusion of much else. It is my intention to proceed to Europe by air as soon as 
arrangements can be made and 'to join my wife there.’^ 

In Protest of New Black Act 

The nationalist Press throughout India observed a day of hartal in protest 
against the Yiceroy’s certification of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and 
suspended their publication on September 27. The certified Bill has been passed 
through the subservient Council of State and has become the law of the land. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill in Provincial Councils 

Several Provincial Councils have followed in the wake of the Government of 
India and passed the Or. Law Amendment Bill or Act similar to it despite 
vehement opposition from the popular benches. 

The Assam Council passed the Assam Cr. Law Amendment Bill in the third 
week of Sej)temher last and the Government have notified that it will be brought 
into operation from December next. 

Tlie Bombay Government introduced the Bombay Special Emergency Powers Bill 
in the local Council, which was adopted by tlie present subservient Bombay 
Council after the opposition had walked out to mark: their protest against the 
measure. 

Eao Bahadur Xale in the course of his lengthy and emphatic speech pointed out 
that ‘^the Act would be arbitrarily used not only to crush violent movements but to 
suppress the feelings of nationalism in the country.” 

In^ the process of its consideration by the Bombay Council, the Bill underwent some 
modification which were more or less oi an unsubstantial nature. 

Next to Bombay, the Punjab Council passed the second reading of the Punjab Cr. 
Ijaw Amendment Bill on the 25th October last. 

The most noticeable feature of the debate in the Punjab Council was that many of 
those who had supported the Bill in 1932 opposed it vehemently on the ground that 
the Government had misused the special powers given to them daring the past couple 
.of years./" . . 

The fact of the local Councils passing these coercive bills in one shape or other 
shows that the various local Governments are acting with the common object of 
stifling all political life in the country, 

President’s Tamil Nad Tour 

Babu Ilajendra Prasad, the Congress President, was presented with purses exceed- 
ing Hn. lOXCO during his Tamil Nad tour. He travelled more than 1990 miles by car 
and 813 miles by train. Twenty municipalities, three District Boards and tw'cuty- 
eight Panchayets presented him with addresses, IIo addressed more than hundred 
meetings in the Province. 


Report of the Borsad Plague Enquiry Committee 

Borsad is a Taluka of the Eaira district of Gujrat w-hich has become famous through- 
out India due to tho part taken by its brave population in the several campaigns of 
‘ This Taluka was visited by Flapxe every year since 1932, The villages 

affaoied by the epidemic and number of deafhs from it increased from year to year 
tetor' TillabhbM and Mb devoted band of Congress worker 
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in Giijrat was drawn to tlie woeful state of affairs and compelled them to take up the 
work of relief in hand. Although the severity of the visitation thi>s year was greater 
than in previous years the thorough and systemic manner with which feardar Vallabh- 
bhai tackled the situation brought the epidemic under check and gave immediate relief 
to the panic-strioken population. At the same time it exposed the slovenly find per- 
functory methods of the Government Department of Pablio Health. The failure of the 
Government may be said to be in a sense responsible for the growing viriilcnce of the 
epidemic from year to year. 

The success of Sardar Yallabhbhai and the devoted workers of Gojrat and its appre- 
ciation by the public, however, led the Director of Information to the Government of 
• Bombay to issue a communique on April 27, explaining the measures taken by Govern- 
ment, and also with a view to clear some ‘‘misunderstanding’', in the coarse of w'iiich 
he made some remarks in disparagement of the efforts of Congress workers saying 
that efforts of private individuals were likely to be ineffective, “unless the measures taken 
are scientific and based upon the prolonged experience of the best measures, possessed 
only by the Public Health Department.” 

The communique called forth a reply under the joint 
Yallabhbhai Patel and Darbar Gopaldas Desai, which again, 

Government, and a regular controversy ensued. Charges made 
against Congress workers provoked^ Sardar Yallabhbhai to 
inefficiency of the Government Department, and the measures taken. The criticisms and 
charges made in the Government communiques were such tliat Sardar Valiabhbhai 
pointed out in his letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Home 
Department, dated 2nd July, 1935, that ho Avas advised by lawyers that some of 
them Avould have amounted to libel if not made in privileged Government communi- 
ques. He therefore demanded the withdrawal of those charges or in the alterna- 
tive a public enquiry by a “committee of independent medical men and other capable 
of weighing evidence”. But the Government refused to take up the challenge. 
Sardar Valiabhbhai therefore invited some independent friends to form a committee 
and take up the enquiry and requested the Government to “authorise the departments 
J to assist the committee to elucidate the truth.” This Committee of 


signatures of Sardar 
was replied to by 
by the Govenimont 
expose the utter 


D. Gilder, Dr. Fhiro 2 
report has just been 


concerned to assist the 

Enquiry consisted of Shri D. N. Bahadurji, Dr. M. D. 

0. Bharucha and Shri Yaikuntli L. Mehta as Secretary, whoso 
published by the Plague Relief Committee, Borsad. 

The Government declined to help or participate in the enquiry although their co- 
operation was invited by the Committee. Referring to this non-cooperation of Govern- 
ment the report says it might be alleged that the enquiry of the Committee was 
exparie ; but it states tliat such is not the case as most of tlio evidence had to be 
taken from public records and from official communications between the Departments 
of Government and the District Local Board. 

After careful analysis of the whole evidence before it the Committee has shoAvn 
in the report that the charges made by Government in regard to (1) the alleged 
defective method of Avork of the Congress workers, and (2) their alleged imAviiling- 
ness to co-operato with or their open discourtesy towards OoA-ernment servants 
of the Public Health Department, were Avholly unfounded and. untenable. 

At the same time the Report lias confirmed and justified ail the charges 
made by Sardar Yallabhbhai against the Government, which may be summarised 
us foiioAvs : — 

1. The Government and the Local bodies failed to take prompt and adequate 
preventive measures against the spread of the epidemic although it Avas Avithin their 
poAver to do so. 

% The AA'ork of inoculation was woefully neglected. 

3. The incompetence of Dr. Shah appointed for inoculations, 

4. Ho preventive measure Avas taken by OoA^ernment in the inter-epidemic periods 
aitliough it was knoAvn that such. measures Avere most effective to control the epidemic. 

5. Belated grant of Ks. 2,000 and its misuse. 

6. Doctors of the District Local Board and Public Health Department treated no 


plague ^|iatients. 


The neglect by the authorities of the village Yiclihial from Avliera there Avas no 
report before over 9 deaths had occurred, and subsequent spread of the epidemic in 
the village. 

8. The Mamlatdar of Borsad thought fit to stir himself In the matter when there 

had been already about 300 deaths. 
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9. The Collector and Assistant Director of Public Health could find time to visit 
the affected area only five months after the outbreak. 

10. The Government claim their measures to be scientific, but facts proved the 

conturrj^o having been made by Government to isolate or inoculate 27 immi- 

grants to Dorsad from a Plague-infected area, the infection started by them resulted in 
327 deaths. 

The medical members of the Committee, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder and Dr. Pliiroz C. 
Bhariieha appended a detailed and valuable note to the Report suggesting preventive 
and curative measures against the plague epidemic for the guidance of volunteers. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENT’S TOUR IN THE SOUTH 

Tamil Nad 

The Congress President, Bahu Rajendra Prasad began his Tamil Nad tour from 
the 190i of October commencing with the City of Madras, just after the A. 1. C. 0. 
meeting. He visited 14 Congress Districts travelling more than two thousand miles 
by tram. The tour was completed on the 9th November. 

Even in the remotest village through which the Congress President passed, men, women 
and children gathered in their hundreds and waited for hours to have his darshan 
demonstrating thereby that the Congress message has penotratod even in the remotest 
parts of the country. , . . , , 

The President addressed about IIG meetings arranged in the programme. Besides 
he had to address a large number,; of wayside meetings wliicli did not find a place in 
the published programmes. Twenty Municipal addresses, tliree District Board addresses 
and twenty-eight Panchayat Board addresses besides numerous other addressees by 
various public bodies were ])resented to the President during his tour. Most of the 
addresses were in Hindi. The President was very much impressed by this and in 
almost everv meeting he addressed, he appealed to the people to learn Hindustani, 
the National language of India. Another notew-orthy feature of the tour was that 
Mussalmans and Ohn’stians were throughout as enthusiastic in welcoming the Congress 
President as lliiKkis. The Congress President was also gratified to note the satisfactory 
work done in the matter of Harijan uplift in the south. The Harijans themselves 
who met the President expressed satisfaction at the work of the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

The Tamil Nad Congress Committee organised a purse fund to be presented to the 
President in the places he visited. The total amount of the Purse fund came to Rs. 
20,421-3-0. Out of this sum 12 and half per cent has been sent to tlie A. I. 0. 0. being 
the All India quota. 

The President wuis very much impressed by small purses presented by villagers 
consisting of coppers only. On the day he finished the tour, he observed : 

‘^Tho nature of the purse itself is a proof of the fact that our message has readied 
the masses. Nowhere did I get a purse of more than Rs. 700 or Rs. 8(1). In somo 
pla<;es I got big Ijugs of money containing all coppers ; I consider that to be very 
vahiablo. Tliat' shows the masses have responded to its call.” 

In ail district lieadqiiarters, workers’ meetings were arranged and the President 
gave them advice as regards future work. Another important feature of the tour 
was that students and ladies took part in large numbers in the demonstrations and 
public meetings. The President took rest on the last day of his tour in Tamil Nad 
at Armamalai University as the guest of Rt. Hon’ble Y. S. Sreenivasa Sastri. 

Andhra and Kerala 

The President similarly ^toured in Andhradesa from November 10 and in Kerala 
from December 1 to 8, 1935 visiting all places of importance and even some remote 
villages in those provinces. The length of country covered by the eastern and 
western districts of the Congress province of Andhra is over a thousand miles. 
iKoept in half a dozen places, the President addressed the meetings in Hindi which 
were rendered into Telugu by a worker of the Dakshin Bhart Hindi Pracliar Sabha, 
. Women mustered strong in ail the public meetings. There were no separate meetings 
: im .vmmi m in nortom ladk. Men and women, old and young, vied with one another 
■ to 
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Tim collections during this tour were as follows 

Purse collections ... 20443-1*0 

Ear marked amounts ... 14^934-0-0 


Total ... 35,077-0-0 

The President spent a most pleasant eight days in Kerala and regretted that the 
Trayancore State could not be iEoluded in the itinerary owing to want of time. He 
found the same eatliusiasm for the Congress in Kerala as in "other provinces. 'Within 
eight days he covered 470 miles by car and 325 miles in train, addressed 57 meetings 
and was presented with purses amounting to Rs. 4,205-14-5 for Congress work* 

Present Congress Programme 

In a signihcaiit speech delivered at Tellichery in South India, Babii Rajendra 
Prasad put forth a defence of the present Congress policy and programme which ho 
regarded as the most practical under the present conditions. Referring to the critics of 
the programme he said that he could only give them, the assurance that those wlio 
were in charge of the Congress had their eyes and ears open. 

‘H ask ^ what is ivroiig in the Congress programme for aoliieving unity of the various 
communities which inhabit this land? I ask what is wrong in encouraging the estab- 
lishment of cottage industries which we have taken up as one of oar important items 
of work ? How can we expect to win Swaraj if we continue to treat millions of our 
own people as untouchables in this very land. These are problems which can com- 
mand our services. I tlo not understand ^viiy people should nm down this programme. 
It is easy enough to create discontent ; it is easy enough to demolish what has been 
built up ; mere creatiou of discontent is not solution of the problem of poverty of this 
country. The Congress has after fifty years of service and sacrifice by generations of 
men and women, succeeded in winning a certain amount of confidence oi all classes. 
Does any one imagine that this great affection which this great institution has won for 
itself is of no value in the struggle for freedom ? I regard it as the greatest national 
asset which we have in our possession to-day, and I regard it as a great sin against 
the country if any one wishes to destroy or "to injure this prestige. 1 ask all friends 
who are interested in the freedom of the country to add to this lu'ostigo, to increase it, 
and if they cannot do that, at any rate, to leave it imtouohed. It is easy to destroy, 
but very difficult to build up. The Congress has been working as your niouth-pieco for 
'Winning freedom. If the Congress is strong it is because you have E that 

strength.” 

Unemployment in Indian Villages 

In his speech at the opening ceremony of the Khadi and Swadeshi Exlfibition at 
Calicut, Babii Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said that uncm])1ovment among 
the masses in Indian villages was so acute that Goverhriient dared not take^ a census. 
He said the problem in India was not to introduce mechanised labour to displace hu- 
man laboim, but to provide work to tlie villagers in their own homes. He appealed to 
all to encourage cottage industry and help the villages to regain their prosperity. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


{November •‘December^ I9S5) 

Economic Condition of Villages Round About Dellii 

The Delhi Congress Committee appointed a village suhrcommittee whicli toured 
the villages in Delhi province in April last for first hand information about the 
the condition of the village people and the disabilities under which they were 
labouring. The committee has now submitted its report which has brought to 
light the appalling condition of the village population within the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial city. The tour, as the report points out, was undertaken with the specific 
objeet of gaining an insight mto the existing economic and afcricultiiral 
oonditions m the villages, eollectmg authentic Immrmaticm about tlw' worMng. 

m 
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BITIIW OF ETETO 

Six Mojfillia^ R. I. for a Speecli 

Sliri C. P. Subhmli, Congressman and Manicipa! Coimciilor of (Coimbatore was 
sentenced to sis months’ ligorons imprisonment for some passages in his Presidential 
Adclress to the Falitaiai Taliiq Conference, which the conYioting Magistrate held to he 
objectionabk o , , , 

All India Libera! Federation 

A session of the^Hafioiial JJberal Federation was held ou December 28-SO, 1935 at 
the Victoria Technical Institute Hall at Nagpur with Sliii Teiikataranaa t?hastri 
in the chair, The conference was marked by a general desire for concerted action 
specially in co-operation with tlie Congress against The new refonns, T!ie rmnferencB 
passed sereral resolutions. The resolution while e^rpressing its strong dissatisfac- 
tion against the constitutional act of 1935 held that situated as India was it 
could ^ not boycott ^ the^ new ^ constitution. The resolution expressed the 
desirability of all nationalist parties or groups acting together to secure from ii 
whatever good it c>ould yield to the country accelerating 'the reform of the constitu- 
tion demanded by and acceptable to Indian opinion. It also laid down that no 
constitution would satisfy Indian opinion which would not approximate as nearly ■ 
as may be to the constitution of the Bominions. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 

The*” Federation recorded its strong protest against tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the several Provincial Special Powers Acts passed in tho present year. 
They perpetuated or prolonged the extraordinary powers taJeeu by the Executive 
virtually free of judicial control first in the form of Ordinances ' and next of 
temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the public was seriously menaced 
by these Acts and the Federation therefore urged their immediate j'epeal. 

Untouchabillty 

The Federation felt the profoiindest sympathy for the Depressed Classes and was 
utterly opposed to any person being regarded* or treated as an ‘Uintouehable”. The 
Federation wislioil every success to the nation-wide movument for the romoval of 
this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 

Indiiin States 

. The National Liberal Federation re-affirmed its complete sympathy with th« 
aspirations of the subjects of Indian Stales for civic and political ! liberties and 
regretted that in the largo majority of States there was not as yet even the semblance 
of constitutional or representative government It dejifored tl'ie absence of auy^ provi- 
sion for the election of the State’’s representatives in the future Federal LegisIaUire 
and of any recognition of the ^ rights of citizenship for ^tbo people of tlio Btaies. The 
Federation again urged the Ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of their 
subjects to security of person and property, to freedom of tlie press and of associa- 
tion, and an indep'endent judiciary as well as representative government as a prelimi- 
nary to full responsible government within the All India Federation, 

Incliant Abroad 

A long resolntion enumerating the various grievances of Indians abroad and con- 
demning the anti-Indian attitude of the white settlers in the colonies was also passed. 

Labour Conferences 

The Executive Committee of the -All India Trade Union Congress held its meeting at 
Nagpur during the last Christmas days. The annual meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Trade IJn ions also assembled at , the- same time and' place. The two meetings 
were Inspired by a desire at structural ' unity on some common basis. Some plans 
were discussed but no definite decision was arrived at. It is hoped that something 
tangible will result from these efforts at unity of the two labour organisations. 

The All India Joint Labour Board also met at Nagpur in the last week of Becomber, 
1935, It was felt that the co-operation of the Indian National Congress was necessary 
' for' the 'golution'^ ^ of the affecting the working classes and It was resolved 

that the Joint Labour Board should 'meet the Congress labour Sub-Committoe and 
-• the President of the Indian National 'Ck^ngress to discuss ways and means lor such 
oo-opo! attorn- 
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Socialisl Party Conference 

A conferGBOB of tlie Socialist Party was held at Meerut on January 19 and 20, 
1936 under the presidency of Shrimati Hamaladevi Chattopadixyaya, About fifty 
delegates from all parts of India attended the conference. At the outset the conference 
passed a resolution recommending Pandit Jawharlal Nehru for the presidentship of 
the next session of the » Congress. The conference passed a number of other resolu- 
tions including one concerning the reforms which wanted that the Congress should 
make the working of the constitution impOvSsible and suggested that in provinces 
where the Congress secured a majority, it should abstain from forming or supporting 
any ministry as that would he a step towards the working of the constitution, and as 
such would ‘divert attention of the country from direct action to which the Congress 
was pledged. In provinces where the Congress failed to secure a majority the 
resolution held that it should use the councils 'for obstructing and exposing the anti- 
national measures and also as platforms for propaganda, particularly for voicing the 
fundamental and immediate political and economic demands of the masses. 

One resolution denounced the supposed efforts of the Congress leaders to Tform 
political alliances with other reactionary political parties, thereby betraying the 
Congress cause namely that of complete ind^endence. 

Another resolution" ui'ged the Executive Committee of the party to sponsor amend- 
ments to the Congress constitution removing the manual labour franchise, compiilsory 
wearing of khaddar for office-bearers and limitation of urban representation to 25 
per cent 

The Conference also passed resolutions demanding an unemployment insurance of 
Rs. 15 per month, free milk for the children of the unemployed, free housing for the 
unemployed, and free compulsory primary education at State -expenses. The Conference 
denounced the aggression of Italy and expressed sympathy with Abyssinia. It also 
denounced the present halting policy of the League' of Nations. It fixed February 2 
as J. C. Chatterji Day to express sympathy with the Kakori prisoner on hunger- 
strike at the Lucknow jail for the removal of vai-ious disabilities of the political 
prisoners. 

In Memoriam 

The untimely death of Maulana Arif Hasvi after a prolonged illness is grieved 
by all Congressmen who know' his contribution to the w'ork of the Congress in Delhi 
for the last 20 years and his devotion to the cause of the country. He was one of 
the strongest adherents of the Congress among our Muslim countrymen. 

The death of Shapurji Saklatwala has removed a great champion of the submerged 
and exploited classes all over the world. He was a stalwart among the communists 
outside Russia and was an active member of the British Communist Party at the 
time of his death. He was an Ex-M, P. from the constituency of North B&ersey. 
In him India mourns the loss of a fearless champion of her cause in England, 


GOLDEN JiUBlLEE 

OF THE 

1 E d i a n National Congress 

The Indian National Congress completed the fiftieth vear of its existence on De- 
cember 28. 1935. Under instrixction from the Congress ‘\\’’orking Committee the occa- 
sion was celebrated throughout India amidst scenes of great enthxxsiasm. The decision 
of the Working Committee was taken somewhat late, yet the spontaneous response 
from the public to the call to participate in the golden jubilee was beyond expectation. 
The natoe and extent of the celebrations have shown the strength of the Congress as 
■•■m organisation. Its influence permeates even the remotest corners of this vast country 
„ md completely establishes its claims as the representative organisation of the Indian 
and the non-oflioial Parliament of India. 

of the Working Committee was adhered to In every place in every 
however, added to., this local programme suited to local oiroums"* 
of looal ISi# itm of Jlluimnations was made op- 
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tioiial by the President at the last moment. Yet it was a i?reat success wherever it 
was adopted. The Provincial Congress Committees made arrangemoiits to celebrate the 
event in a fitting manner not merely in their provincial centres but in the remotest 
villages. Khaddar and village industries exhibitions and dubilce melas were organiserl 
at a number of places incfiicling Bombay. Karachi, Hyderabad, Krig{)ur, Oauhati, Jorliat, 
Muzaffaniagar and Lucknow. In many places sports and games, kavi saramelans, 
mushairas and musical concerts were organised. In a number of places according to 
the old Indian custom the poor were either fed or alms were given to tl'iem. Child- 
rens' fetes were organised and sweets given to them. 

To commemorate the occasion the A. I. C. C. office ptiblished a History of the 
Indian National Congress, 1SS5-1935, written by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a member 
of the AYorking Committee, and a series of Congress Golden Jubilee Brochures dealing 
with some of the political, economic and social problems facing us to-day. The series 
deal' with the following subject , 

1. Satyagralia— in Gandliiji’s own wmrds. 

2. Tillage Industries and Reconstr notion— by Bharataii Iiiimarappa. 

3. Some Aspects of Ivhadi — by Gulzarilal Nanda. 

4. Eural Indebtedness in India — by Prof. K. P. S. Malaai. 

5. The, Public Debt of India— by j. C. Kumarappa. 

6. Indian Tariff Policy, 

7. Public Sor vices in 'India— by Prof. K. T. Shab. 

8. Defence of India: — Problem of Nationafixatlon— by Nirod Chandra Chaiidhury. 

9. Woman in India — by Rajkumari Amirt Kaur, :ind'L. If, 

10, Indian Transport— by Df. H. K. Soni, II. A.,’ I). Be., (Loudon). 

11. To this was added literature publislied by various provincial and local Congress 
Committees dealing with the Congress, its history and activity within their respective 
jurisdictions and the politico-economic problems of the country. 

Municipal and local bodies at various centres participated in the celebrations and 
helped to make tiie function a grand success. ITuridreds of influential public bodies 
conveyed their felicitations and messages of goodwill on this aiispkdoiis and memorable 
occasion. As recpiirod by the programme settled by the Working Committee, Babu 
Raj end ra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the" following mesBage, which was 
read in public meetings throughout India 

‘Hhis day fifty years ago the National (^ongross met for the first time in Bombay 
with only a sprinkling of delegates who could hardly he called eloctr‘d representatives, 
but wdm'were nevertheless true servants of tln:^ peo})le of India. Tliis Congress had 
the freedom of the pseopie as its definite goal, but Hreodom’ was n,u nndefmed word. 
It has now obtained a concrete shape ; if means Poorna Bwaraj or complete indepen- 
dence ; it means contioi by the chosen representatives of India, It means freedom 
not for one class or race or clan, but freedom for all, including the poorest of her 
people. In order to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must 
mtdudo real economic fredom. The means for the attainment of that goal are also 
well-defined. They must he legitimate and peaceful. These means have been know- 
ingly adopted by the Congress since 1920. In their most acute form they have included 
non-violont non-coperation, and civil, i. e. non-violent resistance, under which 
thousands of people, men and women, have suffered imprisonment, confiscation of 
property and loss of their cherished possessions. Many have suffered personal injury, 
even death, through firing, lathi charges, and the like. For reasons well-known to 
all Civil Resistance has been suspended. 

“From a very small beginning the Congress has now become the most powerful 
political organisation representing the masses of India, and has b^’anches covering the 
wliole of the country from the Himalayas in the north to Kanya Knmari in the 
extreme south. Its I’u'esent programme includes membership in the legislatures, revival 
of and encouragement to hand-spinning and haiid-w'eaving,* promotion of useful village 
small industries, reconstruction of village life in its "economic, educational, social 
and hygienic aspects, removal of untouchability, promotion of inter-communal unity, 
total abstinence, national education, spread of useful knowledge among adult population, 
organisation of industrial labour, orgaui,sation of peasants, and improvement of their 
economic condition by the revival of village industries. 

“Yhe Congress thus covers about ©very sphere of national activity. It has had 
ih« adhtreno© of some of the noblest of mm and women of India as also of the 
mwsesi who have responded to the C3ongress call to sacrifici. Buch an organisation 
may be proud of its m^hievemeni But this is no time for jubilation, or 
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patient toil, 

unknown— who havelaid dow?? GieL- lives* fort]w^freedo°m'^af j"A.°’“tdren— known and 

At -uSiorwMS ‘r,fss/A?zv4\tr ss 

.« iK,SS^e‘X’'S£'?h^^^ "to. . „feU, 

siTa? 

Nature 'intended tote. ^Let 4“s 
in the late Lokamanya’s words is our hSh ri|lit'’'*^® *° 


_ , „ . . , Living Ex-Presidents 

liie lollowiiig is a list of the living ex-Presidents :~ 
Name 

1. gr Diiisliaw ’Wachha 
d. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

?* ’^ij^^^'^iglil^avachariar 

4. Manlana Ahul Kalam Azad 

5. Mahatma M. K Gandhi 

6. Mrs. Sarojini Naidii 
Syt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

o. M. A. Ansari 
9. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
10. Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel 


Plage 

Calcutta 

Lahore 

Delhi 

Nagpur 

Delhi (special) 

Belgaum 

Cawnpore 

Gauhati 

Madras 

Lahore 

Karachi 




j, Celebration In Bombay 

siiaSlri “Stt %% T'S A“-..as 

and Village industries was also onh I* ^ exhibition of Khadi 

27.b D„„te,. j,.,h lh.s. exSe’fiS|“5, fise'^nSS SSL" “• 

^ ^ . Visit to Sir Dinsbaw Wacba 

palan! Sid^I*vis?t1o If^nThawlteThron Kri- 

gress. *Sir Dinshaw oZg tf his al J Z ®?-P, resident of the Uon- 

All that the party could ^erp.farA rin physically unable to move, 

as he was reLng in his sick room^in the a'fWom " 

Flag-Hoisting Ceremony 

thaiSdIhe oSdfu'jSK , 28 ax rnorning announced 

w th tL announced progxnmZ 'prabLt Pheris® sf “ accordance 

city and woke up the cftizens with theifmusif Tnf^ voW ^*1® 

their way through the different streets coZZd 7i^ '^ending 

Gowaha Tank, where tlio first Coneress i Lathshal^ 

high flag-staff was erected Ze fof the hSL S ^„hundred feel 

Pi-aad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sardar TallaWiblm Patef® .Babu Eajendra 

ral Secretary, Syt J, B Krinalani s^^nA Afw Nariman, the Gene’- 

decorated flag-post area^ and^ at theZoke of elthf^hn®^ Congr^s i^sembled in the 
. national flag. . uu dx me sroae ot eight the Congress President hoisted the 

Vtfe r”^d protect the honour orthnafL Gon- 

fhe singing Of “Bande Mata- 
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Unveiling of Memorial Tablet 

The nnyeiling: cereirsony ot the marhlo tablet to commemorate the first session 
of the Indian National Congress which now decorates the front wmll of the 
Goculdas Fathsala was performed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Mrs. Maidii 
presided over the function. The tiny hall of the Pathsala was overcrowded with 
people of all communities and all ‘ shades of political opinion, men and women. 
The speeches on the « casion were relayed by load speakers to a large gathering 
outside. Mrs. Naidu pi\ iding said 

‘^To-day marks an e| cIi in tlie history of the nation which must move every 
Indian’s heart with priuj and pleasure, f am myself deeply stirred to have been 
chosen to preside on this liistoric occasion. It is the chivalry of the Indian people 
that the only Indian woman who had the proud privilege of presiding over the 
Indian National Congress should have been asked to preside over this memorable 
ceremony to do honour to these numerous patriots, famous and anoiiyraous, who have 
built up the Indian National Congress, which is the symbol of India’s’ invincible 
fervour to win Swaraj, and ^Yho have aroused patriotic feelings in us and made 
ns articulate. In this very hall, fifty years ago, a small group of patriots met together 
and sowed the first seed of the harvest wliioh we are about to reap. Let us honour 
those men wlio were the standard bearers of India’s freedom 

Pandit Malaviya in the course of his address while performing the unveiling 
ceremony referring to those who were despondent because the Congress had not 
achieved' its goal said : — 'T look at it from a diftererit view-point. In the battle for 
freedom there are bound to be ups and downs. Think of the conditions fifty years 

f io and compare them with to-day’s conditions. You will then see what the Indian 
ational Congress has really achieved. It -may not be the goal of Swaraj, but 
nevertheless it is something' of whicli every Indian ought to be proud.” 

Shri M, S. Aney, Sir " G. Pradhan, Mauiana Shaiikat All Dr. Gilder, Shri K- 
Natarajan, Sj. Jamnadas ^lehta, Sj. R. K, Bakhalo, and Miss Maniben Kara also 
offered their felicitations to the Congress. 

The inscription on the marble tablet reads as follows : — 

^ ^Mn this historic hall on the 28th December, 1835, a band of gallant patriots 
laid the foundation of the Indian National Congress, which during these fifty years 
has been built up stone by stone, tier by tier by the faith and devotion, courage 
and sacrifice of countless men and women as the pledge and symbol of tlieir invin- 
cible purpose to secure to India, their motherland, her legitimate birthriglit 
of Swaraj. 

This tablet is placed to commemorate the occasion of its golden jubilee”, 
in the afternoon a large procession led by Sliri IL F. Nariman, Mayor of Bomliay, 
started from Azad Mai'dan and terminated at Go walla Tank Mauian wliere 'a 
mammoth public meeting was held presided over by Babu Eajendra Prasad, the 
Congress Frovsident. Besides Baliii Rajendra Prasd, the meeting wa,s addressed 
by Bardar Patei and l\lrs, Sarojini Naidii. 

On tlie 29th December a cosmopolitan dinner was held at the Congess House 
in which about 1,000 people including 500 Harijans participated. 

Marlyri’ Day 

The 21st of December 1925 was observed in Bombay as the Martyrs’ Day, 

Hardar Yallabhbhai Patel, Srimati Sarojini Naidu, Acharya Kripalani, " and Syt, 
Surendra Mohan Moitra made stirring speeches in memory of the martyrs. 

Special Meetifi'gt 

Separate meetings of women, students and labourers addressed by the leaders pre« 
sent in Bombay, w'ere organised on different days of the celebrations. Municipal con- 
certs, games, and physical competitions were also organised on different days at various 
places. 

Siiburlif of Bombay 

The Jubilee was also celebrated with befitting grandeur in all the suburbs of Bom- 
bay. fhe Imdm assembled in Bombay participated and proslded over the functions In 
the suburbs* '■ 
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Provincial Celebrations 

The Golden Jubilee of the Indian National Congress was celebrated in all the pro- 
vinces with great enthusiasm. Though the official programme was only for one day 
the 28tli of December, in many of the provinces the celebrations were continued for 
several days extending iu some cases to a week. 

The universal and uniform celebrations of the 2Sth of December were everywhere 
on an unprecedented scale. The dawn broke with Prabhat Pheris, the volunteers 
carrying national flags marched through all the principal streets and roads waking the 
citizens from their sweet slumber with joyous music. Thousands of people came to 
pay homage to the national flag at the flag hoisting ceremony, which was everywhere 
performed" between 8 and 8. 30 a. m. Suitable speeches were made by the local leaders 
on the occasion. 

The people expressed their love and allegiance to the great national organisation by 
generally decorating them. The bazars, streets and roads in many places had flags and 
festoons, triumphal arches and buntings. In the afternoon the procession passed 
through these decorated streets, terminating in the evening in huge meetings. The 

f rocessions everywhere had a touch of local colour and fancy. Here they were headed 
y decorated elephants there by camels elsewhere by ghorsawars. In Delhi the pro- 
cession was led by womeii-ghorsawars. At several places photos of the great leaders 
carried in decorated carriages and cars or on elephants headed the processions. These 
were followed by men and women volunteers. The saffron coloured sarees of the lady 
volunteers lent colour to the processions. In all places unprecedented crowds came out 
to watch and to swell the procession as it passed along. National songs punctuated 
by appropriate slogans and shouts of “jais” to the different leaders marked the route 
of the processions. 

In many big cities according^ to the instructions of the President social functions 
were organised where people of different schools of political thought met together. At 
such functions invariably speeches commending the work of the Congress and congra- 
tulating it were made. 

The evening meetings everywhere were unusually big. The President’s message was 
read with due solemnity and lieard with rapt attention. Speeches by Congress leaders 
and sometimes by Congress sympathisers were made on the achievements of the 
Congress during the last 50 years. The people were exhorted to stand fast by the 
national organisation and devote themselves to the present programme of the Congress 
and to make an unprecedented effort to reach the goal of complete independence in 
the near future. In some places as in Madras resolutions expressing unswerving 
allegiance to the Congress were passed. Some meetings commenced with prayers 
which were sometimes silent. "Where there was no special day for martyrs, stirring 
speeches were made in the evening meetings extolling the great-saorifioe of those who had 
made the last great sacrifice of laying down their lives for the cause of the country. 

The other programmes of the week included such items as ladies meetings which 
gave them opportunity to meet and hold discussions on important topics of social 
and political interest and also to hear speeches by eminent speakers. Students’ day 
was observed at Delhi and other places. National games were organised and awards 
were distributed to the best players. At places sweets and flags were distributed to 
the school children. Kavi Sammelans were held where poets entertained the audience 
with recitations of their compositions. At Priti-Bhojans at various places many 

S )ns took their meal together irrespective of religious, social and caste distinctions. 

and poor. Brahmins and Harijans all happily partook of the food provided for 
the occasion. Athletic competitions were held and "feats were shown by the wellknown 
athletes and their parties all over the country. Musicians and singers assembled at 
the music competitions and conferences and gave beautiful performances. Besides 
these at places Bhajaii mandalis were organised. In Gujarat along with Bhajan- 
mandalis Garba parties gave folk dance and group dance demonstrations. 

In many places the celebration included special meetings of labourers and Kisans. 
A special day for martyrs was observed at places to honour the known and unknown 
heroes who had laid down their lives in the struggle for freedom. Memorials were 
msed and tablets fixed in Congress buildings, in commemoration of their patriotic 
services to the nation. At Nagpur,, Oawnpore and several other places certificates 
‘ given to eminent public workers for the meritorious service rendered to the 
. wions cause. Though illuminations were made optional, several localities presented , 

• » gay bright appearajMse with thousands of twinkling lights on the night of the 28fch. 
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At Madras along with the Congress Jabilee the Jahike of the oldest Congress 
leader, the grand old man of Madras Shri VijajTaghavacharh the oldest living ex- 
president of the Congress after Sir Linshaw Waeha, was celebrated. An addres-r was 
presented to him eaiogising his record of devoted and unbroken service of 50 viurs 
to his motherland. 

Ehadi, Village Industries and Swadeshi Exhibitions were held all over the country. 
Congress flags, lockets and souvenirs were sold by hundreds of thousands throughoiit, 
the week. Everywhere local Congress literature was published and distri bated 
at national cost. In Karnatak 40,0® copies of a brief history ot the (.'migress in 
the province was distributed. Bihar issued a volume of a fair size rc.'.'ording the 
history of the Congress in the Province. Some districts, tahsiis, and cities issued 
similar histories of their respective localities. 

In short the people everywhere entered into the spirit of the function and conduc- 
ted the celebrations with befitting solemnity, grandeur and spontaneous gaity, rejoicing 
and enthusiasm. North and JSouth, East and West all over India it was a day of uni- 
versal festivity and all this unmistakably proved the great hold of the Oongreas upon 
all sections of the people specially the masses. 

It has not been possible in this note to record all that happened everywhere. Wo 
have therefore to content ourselves with this brief narration connected with this 
memorable occasion. 


The All India Congress Committee 


Madras— 17th. & 18th. October 1935 

Tha question of the acceptanco or non-acceptance of office nn-ler tlio !?c‘for'ms 
was the main sahjeet considered by the Ail India (Congress Committee, which mot 
at the ^Congress House”, Madras on the 17th. October 193S, 

The first item on tlio agenda wnas confirmation of the minutes of the last moeting 
at Wardha in July-August" 19:15 Aehanja Kripal^ttn poinh*d uut that tin-* ininuts*s of 
the meeting had already been circulated. The minutes were taken us iviul and were 
confirmed, 

Mr. Mehar AW (Bombay), speaking in English, suggested tliat the agenda of tim 
meetings of the Cominitteo sliould be^’made available to members sufficiemly alierid nf 
the meeting. Ho stated that the agenda for the day had bf.'ou placed in Hseir h.'in.'.s 
only that morning and it was very'difficuft for members ^ enming from disnmt. parts of 
the country to acquaint tliemsolves writh the items of business. 

Mr, Jamnnlal Hajaj remarked that he thougiit that the convonlion was that ihoso 
who knew Hindi or Urdu should speak in either of the two langnau'LS. 

Swami Qomndanand : Then wdiy is the agenda printed in Ihiglidr? 

Mr. Kripalani : It is a mistake that we did not have it in Eliiidi daughter). 

The President : As far as possible we must conduct our ps'ocoadlngs in Hindi. But 
as a concession to those Madras friends who may not follow a distiusdmi in that lan- 
guage, I shall, wherever necessary, give a translation of the ju'oceedings in English. 

Regarding the point raised by Mh Mehar Ali, Babu Rttp3ndra Prasad stated that as 
far as possible thev would try to make the agenda available to members sufficiently 
early. The difficulty in the present case was in getting at the members individually. 
He would certainly ‘boar the suggestion in mind. 

Rule* of Pfocedwe 

The rules of procedure approved by the Working Committee were then placed be- 
fore the meeting for consideration. 

The following are the rules of procedure as finally approved by the ATorking Com- 
laittef : 

■; ■■'■"'1. " The A;X C. C. may be summoned by the President or the Working Beer dary 
to at any plane within the country and m often as required by the Working 

m" 
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2. Tli 0 notice of a meeting of the A. I. 0. C. shall be Issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be sum- 
moned by a notice of seven days only. 

B. The President and the Secretaries shall be the sole judges of the occasion for 
summouing an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. I. 0 0. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the 'Working 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the pur- 
pose for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of A. I. 0. 0. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members, 

5. In the order of business, the draft resolutions of the 'Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. 

6. The order of the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President. 

7. The 'Working Committee shall asign at least one clear day for resolutions of which 
due notice may have been given by the members of the A, I. Q. C., other than those 
of the Working Committee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part of the 
debate, 

11. Resignation from the A, I. C. O. shall be placed before the President who will 
accept it and declare the place of the members on the A. I. C. C. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in the A. I. 0. C., by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
election from among themselves. 

IB. Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

14. Appeals will lie to the Working Committee agaist decisions on objections to 
elections by Provincial Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to 
give decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided 
by the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Article XI, h. of the Constitution. It 
will be open to the Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it 
inconvenient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Article XI, h. 

16. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case may be, shall be final. 

17. Complaints against action by individual members of any Congress organisation 
or of any Congress Committee will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a Provincial Committee 
shall ^be referred to the A. I. C. C. except through the Provincial Committee concerned. 

"Where a Provincial Committee refuses to forward any appeal or representation to 
the A. L C, G. the aggrieved person or ^ committee shall be entitled to approach the 
President for order directing the Provincial Committee to forward the said appeal or 
other representation. The President may, after considering the said representation, 
p^s such order as he may think fit. fho Provincial Committee will thereupon be 
bound to carry out the order of the President. 

19. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Provincial 
Congi'ess Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give decision. 

20. The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee, 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, shall be final. 

Mr, Qoaavi (Maharashtra) moved four amendments whose effect, he explained, was 
made certain that the business for the meetings of the Committee would be commu- 
nicated to the members »at least thirty days before the meeting and amendmeni^ 
from them ten days before the meeting, 

: i j' . ; . The amendments were duly seconded. A discussion followed. 



I^arya Krtpalani said that at present it was customary for the office to give 
fifteem days notice. ^It should, he said, be realised that it would not be 
give a montlPa notioe and ii the office should be bound by such a rulCj 


'i, , 5 $■"' 
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the result perhaps would be that emergency provisions would bo used. “We are 
living in rather interesting times’* ho said, “though it. is now comparatively peaceful 
At any time we may start the movement and it will become impossible for '' the office 
to function. We always send resolutions to members as they go to the press, I do 
not think any very revolutionary agenda is dumped upon" the House without any 
previous information. Generally, most of the topics would have been discussed for 
months before the Committee i’s seized of them, therefore, I hope yon will allow the 
rules to remain as they are with the modifications that we have accepted.” 

The President said that the general nature of the business could always be 
made known to the members. But to adopt the amendment would result in several 

S Tactical difficulties. Ordinarily the business for any particular meeting was 
nown to members long before the meeting, though not the exact terms in which 
the agenda would be drawn up. It did not seem to him that any real or serious 
inconvenience was caused in this direction. He would repeat the answ'er he had 
given to Mr. Meherally and say that they would strive their best to make the 
agenda available to members 'individually, if possible, or through the Press, 
sufficiently early. 

Szvami G-ovindmiand suggested that a rule might be, incorporated to the effect 
that, as far as possible, the main items of business be circulated to members together 
with the text of resolutions of private members as they came in. 

The President held a brief consultation with the* Secretaries and suggested that 
the following note be added at the end of Rule 2, 

“As far as possible, subjects to be discussed at the meeting of the A, I. C. C. 
shall be circulated aloni^ with the notice convening the meeting.” 

‘Hs Mr Oosavi willing to accept it, in substitution of the amendment which 
he has proposed the President enquired. 

Mr. Gosavi: I am satisfied. 

Srimathi Kamaladem entered a protest against the procedure. “If the Working 
Committee is of opinion tliat the All-India Congress Committee is not competent 
to come to any decision on every important question that comes before it, the 
agenda becomes a sheer farce”, she said. 

The President : I do not follow. 

Srimathi Kamaladevi repeated her protest and added that that was their 
experience at Jiibbiilpore. 

The President: In spite of 'all that you have said, I liave not followed you. It has 
not been suggested by any of us that the All-India Congess Committee is not competent 
to discuss auy motion and take a decision thereon. I do not think, there ivS any 
justification for bringing that charge. (Mr. Satyamurti and others: Hear, hear). 

The amendments proposed by Mr. Gosavi were by leave withdrawn. 

Rules 4, 5 and 6 were passe"(i without change. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally read the following resolution : 

“The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee recommends to the A, I. C. C. to 
frame rules providing that Provincial and District Committees sliould give notice of 
any resolutions they "may desire to have discussed at the next ariniiai session of the 
Indian National Congress at least six weeks prior to the date of tiie .session and that 
such resolutions should be circulated by the office of the A. I. C. C.. to all Provincial 
Congress Committees to be placed before the Provincial and District Congress (Commit- 
tees for their opinion which should be forwarded to the A. I. 0. 0. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally enquired if Mr. K. F. Nariman was moving the 
amendment. 

Ackarya Kripalani : How can he move it, the Working Committee, of which he is 
a member, having rejected it ? 

Mr. Yusuf 'Meherally continuing said that there was a widespread feeling 
among Congressmen that though a certain amount of centralisation in Congress 
politics i-vas desirable and necessarj', it should be a democratic centralisation and 
that the Working Committee should not always work from the top, but that it 
should also consult its constituent bodies as to what their opinions and feelings 
were, so that the opinion of the Provinoial and District Congress Committees might 
idso w known all over the country. 

Mt* A. Eatmwara Mao said that h© liked to second the amendment. It was 
a yww food suggestion. He did mt -uiiderstand why the Working Committee had 
rileoiid' the suggestion 

Mx. Q4i0u i ^Because it is good.*^ 
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Mr. Kfilemare- Bao^ continuing, said that it was necessary that opportunity 
should ])e given to various Provincial and District Congress _ Committees to 
suggoht toj ius for di^ ciissioii by the Congress Of course, the Subjects Committee 
ot tlic Congress would meet, but that would only be three or four days prior to the 
iu^iding of the Congress, 

,i i\ -nUjisvaiTU snid that he failed to understand the exact scope of the resolution, 
it contwnpiated, he asked, that unless the Piuvincial and District Congress Com- 
rniui-es gave notice of resolutions six weeks before the annual session of the i.’ongress, 
tlu‘Y 0 <juld not cimie up for consideration and would lapse for want of adequate notice? 
Then what about private members’ rights? According to the Constitution, the Sub- 
jects Committee, which was the A. I. C. 0., had the right to place resolutions for 
dibcussiou before the open session of the Congress, which meant that very often they 
had two days’ notice or even one day’s notice. The only new thing, which the reso- 
lution contemplated, then, tvas this. The moment the A. I C. C. office received notice 
of resolutions, they mast be circulated to the various Provincial and District Congress 
Committees for eliciting their opinion, which, again, should be forwarded to the A. 1. 

r. This, Mr. Satyamurti thouglit, was not a very healthy convention. He had at- 
tended Subjects Committee meetings and was conversant with the procedure. There 
was not one important question that came before the Congress, which Provincial and 
District Congress b onimittees had not considered in advance. Concliiding, Mr. Satya- 
miirti said that the resolution under discussion would not serve the purpose, which 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee had in view. No defect had been apparent 
in the working of the present rules, and he, therefore, appealed to the mover of the 
1‘esoliition to withdraw’ it, failing which, he would appeal to his colleagues to reject it. 

Giifif/U : TVe want to hear Mr. Nariman, who is the head of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the resolution. 

Thr FresifBnt : — As a member of the 'Working Committee, Mr Nariman accepts 
the view of tlie Working Committee, who have rejected the resolution. 

' fraud G<»v'ifiilaaaii(lji \ So far as 1 know, there is a convention up till now for 
Provincial Congress Committees to forward their resolutions and recommendations at 
the time of the annual session of the Congre.ss, and these resolutions are always cir- 
culated to the A. I. 0. C. members. 1 feel that the existing convention will serve the 
purpose, because under it the A. I. C C. and the Congress are in possession of the 
considered opinion of the Provincial Congress Committees on the burning questions of 
the day. Therefore, I npjieal to my friend to withdraw his resolution. 

The SI'. pointed out that there v;as a rule under Article 9 clause B which 
stated that the A. 1. 0, C. shall meet in Subjects Committee at least two days before 
the annual session. 

Dr. I'aitnhhi I'^eetharamiah said that in view of this rule, the resolution before 
the meeting could only be an amendment of the ( 'onstitiition. 

The Preimiefd stated that the resolution in effect restricted the right of the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees to recommend any resolution. 

Mr. Ytimf Mcherally said that the word “ordinarily” could be used in the resolu- 
tion and he would accept any amendment to reduce the period from six to three or 
four weeks, though he, for his part, would stick to six w^eeks. 

Mr. JairajHitas Doulatram said that the constitution as now framed, provided that 
the various Provincial Congress Committees might make certain recommendations be- 
fore the annual session. There was nothing in the constitution to prevent the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees from making rules in their own constitutions, providing that 
before the annual session, the Provincial Executive should place important recommen- 
dations before the District Committees, receive opinions from them and send them to 
the A. I. C. 0. after consideration. The resolution before the meeting was really an 
amendment of the Constitution. It was not a question of six weeks or three weeks, 
but a question of flooding District Congress Committees with the recommendations of 
other DivStrict Congress Committees. 

i/n Oadcjil said that the oWeet of the mover of the resolution was that there 
should be enough time for the working Committee and the A. I. 0. 0. to know the 
opinions of the various Provincial Committees. It was neither too much nor too little 
to ask for six w;eeks time and politics did not move so fast. He concluded by saying 
that the suggestion made in the resolution might be kept in view and jfollowea. 

Acharya Kripalani : If a Provinoiai Congress Committee wants to oircoiate any 
fnoktiotts it oan. Can iinot t 

f ’ you make it mandatory on the Secretary of the 

BrWMw Con|WS Ctooaitt^ f . ‘ ■ 
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Acharya Kripalmii : You ‘want your weigbt to "be added to your proposition ? 

Acharya Krtpalani^ proceoding, said that the procedure contemplated in the reso- 
lution would make them mere post-boxes. It was absolutely of no value. 

8wami Qovindanandji at this stage suggested that the proposition might be put to 
vote. 

Mr. T. Vistmnathan said that the purpose of the resolution would be served if 
the siecretary of the A. I. U. C. gave publicity in the Press to the resolutions as and 
when they were received. 

The President : Is it suggested that publicity to the resolutions should be given in 
the Press before they reach the office of the A. I. O. C. ? 

Mr. said that the publication of the • resolutions of one Provincial 

Congress Committee might help their Committees to discuss similar subjects. 

Mr. Yusuf Mekerallu said that the General Secretary should be proud to act as a 
Post Office. 

Acharya Kripalam : I have found other effective post offices and as such these 
might be allowed to act. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting, and declared lost 9 voting for it and 
22 against. 

The President then permitted Mr. Sardul Singh's amendments to be moved. 

The first was to provide for the payment of return inter-class fare and tonga ex- 
penses to the members of the A. 1. G. C. by the Provincial i'ongress Committees and 
the Reception Committee of the (Congress formed for the time being, 

Acharya Kripalani said that it was a matter for the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees and the Reception Committee. 

The amendment was deemed to be lost for want of a seconder, 

Mr. Sardul Singh moved an amendment that where a vacancy arose in the 
A. I. C. C. membership of any province, the vacancy should be filled by the appoint- 
ment of the person next to tlie one standing last among those elected. 

Swami Qovindanand suggested that article 15 provided for the filling up of 
vacancies. 

The President pointed out that the amendment would lead to difficulties in cases 
where a member resigned on account of differences :of opinion. The amendment if 
adopted might in certain cases result in a person holding the opposite view being 
appointed, where it might be advisable to consult the constituency. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. The rules were then approved* 

Burma and the Congress 

The President next introduced the subject of Burma. 

*‘Beforo vre go to the next resolution, I desire to say one thing” he began. 
“Our friends from Burma are anxious to catch the steamer leaving Madras for 
Rangoon. Mr. Dadachanje had given notice of a resolution, which the "Working 
Committee considered. It has adopted a modified resolution which satisfies him 
and Mr. Ghare Xhan.” 

The President next read the resolution adopted by the Working Committee : — 

“The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. L C. C. that 
notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma, the Indian National 
Congress will continue to watch with sympathy and interest the political situation in 
Burma and in view of the impending separation, it appeals to the Indians settled in 
Burma and Barmans to continue to hear towards each otlier the same 'goodwill and 
friendly relations as hitherto.” 

Mr. Dadachanji then made the following statement : 

“We are kindly called by the Working Committee at 3 p. m. on the 16th instant 
and given an opportunity to state our case. After obtaining the information its 
members felt they required, the ^ Working Committee assured us that the Congress 
had always taken keen and active interest in the problem of Indians overseas and 
that it would surely continue to do so. They, however, felt the appointment of the 
enquiry committee contemplated in the resolution of which we had given notice. In 
the circumstances, and in view of the resolution of the Working Committee on the 
we have agreed to withdraw our resolution.” 

Mr Dadachanje requested the O)mmitte0 to endorse the Working Committee 
rwolilioa* lie resolution was put to tie House and carried. 
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it secession from tlie League ? It was premature. Was it the subjeot of Indian 
States ? It was premature. The Working Committee itself was a premature thing. 
(Laughter). He would have weloomed a definite lead from the Working Committee 
instead of the present motion. He suggested that resolutious given notice of might 
he taken up and the motion of the Working Committee ho moved as an amendment 
thereto. The Working CommitteQ had published their resolution in the press long 
before it had been oircalated to the members; there had been time enough for 
opinion to harden as also sufficient propaganda. Well, let the Working Committee 
state it %vas inadvisable how to discuss it. He would ^ only say that had'dhey known 
that the question would not come up before this meeting many of them would have 
preferred to stay away, because there was absolutely .no business to be transacted 
here. ‘‘This is a burning question, especially in Madras, as some people would like 
to put it,” he said, “but tliose who have political imagination and sense of what 
is coming would see that it is important not only for this province but for the 
whole country.” 

The President pointed out that the resolution had not been brought before the 
House as a surprise. It was at Wardha that the resolution had been before the coun- 
try all these days. 

Mr. Viswanatham : It lias not come as a surprise ; it is no resolution at all. 

The President : Vote it down, then. 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya : Is it open to those who have given notice of resolutions to 
bring them as amendments to this motion ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti expressed his view that it was open to the House to reject the 
motion. Then the whole question would come before the House. They could not take 
up the other resolutions as amendments. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Eao : The Working Committee’s motion is virtually an adjourn- 
ment motion. 

The President : You are asking for a ruling on a hypothetical matter. This is a 
substantial resolution before you. It is not a resolution for adjournment. It is a pcsi* 
tive motion that the consideration of the subject is premature and not in the interest 
of the country. 

Mr. N. V. Qadgil enquired whether discussion on tlie merits of the propo- 
sition would or would not be relevant to a discussion on the present motion. 

The President : It would not be relevant. The President then stated : 

“As Hie question has been raised by Dr. F. Sitaramayya, I have considered tho 
resolutions given notice of. I have decided that Mr. T. Prakasam's motion may be 
treated as an amendment. The others cannot be treated as such. If the motion of the 
Working Committee is thrown out, then the others will come up for discussion. If it 
is passed, then they cannot be taken up. Though Mr. Prakasam’s motion is really a 
negation of the Working Committee’s motion, I still will stretch a point and permit 
him to move it.” 

Dr, Paitabhi Sitaramayya : In that view, will the non-official resolutions bo blocked 
or will they come up on the non-official day ? 

The President : We shall see about it to-morrow. 

Acharya Kripalani : They will be ruled out of order, if and when the House has 
voted on the resolution and amendment. 

Mr. A. KaUswar Rao : It is premature to consider it to-day ? (ironical laughter). 

Mr. T, Prakasam next moved : 

“That the question relating to accep tance of office under the Reforms Act be taken 
into consideration by the A. I. C. 0. and such decision as may be arrived at be re- 
commended to the Congress.” 

Mr. Prakasam thanked the President for allowing him to move his resolution ; and 
said that at this stage it was really extraordinary that the Working Committee should 
have put forward tiieir resolution in that form. It was extraordinary because of what 
had happened since tho lifting of the Congress ban on Council-entry, on the petition 
by Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bidhan Roy and Mr. S. Satyamurti to Mahatma Gandhi. 

“What was the situation now ? asked Mr. Prakasam. “To-day Mr. Satyamurti who 
pleaded so eloquently for acceptance of offices even from within tlie jail walls, has 
suddenly become silent. He says he can wait until the session of the Congress. Mr, 
Bidhan Hoy who was so enthusiastic in the petition has left the field ; and so also Dr. 
M, A, Aii»rl ^ 

Mr. Qomndanmd : Did they send a j)atition for acceptance of office 7 
■ fe ItrSmmm ; Ihey did express their opinion^ , 
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Proceeding, Mr. Prakasam closely examined tlie reasons mentioned in the resolution 
for postponement of a decision on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of 
office to the Lucknow Congress. He contested the proposition that it was premature 
to decide the question here. What was the imoertainty about political conditions ? 
Were they affected by the Ethiopian war ? (A voice : Yes). The Working Committee 
were afraid of dealing with the question and giving their opinion thereon. What was 
the harm in giving an opinion ? And the Ethiopian war was not going to affect them, 
because it was sure to be confined only to the two countries involved and there was 
no ghost of a chance of a general war breaking out. Moreover, the Ethiopian war was 
practically finished. 

Mr. Oovmdanand: It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Prakasam : I am entitled to place my opinion before you. The future will 
decide whether you are right or I am right. 

Continuing, Mr. Prakasam referred to the fight which the Congress had been 
giving to the Government and to the Gandhi -Irwin Pact. They had allowed things to 
drift, with the result that instead of a constitution which ought to have been drawn 
up on a quarter of a sheet of paper, they had a stupid Act occupying 500 pages, 
with all sorts of provisions, which had the effect of keeping the communities in the 
country apart from another. That was the direct result of the policy of drift. Even 
on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, what did the Work- 
ing Committee say ? They wanted to postpone the decision, on the ground that it 
was premature, impolitic and inadvisable to express an opinion now. They ought to 
keep the country in suspense for six months until the Congress met. Let them say, 
“Eeject offices,” if that was the proper course. 

It was wrong to say that it was now premature to decide the question, Mr. 
Prakasam proceeded. The interval of time between now and the elections, was not 
much at all, having in view the magnitude of the work which needed to be done. 
Moreover, they had to face the menace of corruption, to wdiich Mr. Satyamurti had 
referred so often in connection with the local board and municipal elections. Elections 
to six district boards were to take place on the 28th of this month. It was stated 
that because rich anti-Congressites who could spend money freely, were standing 
in ceiiain places as candidates, rich Congressmen should be set up to fight them. The 
Congress would rather fail in elections than try to succeed with money. He knew 
the conditions in the country, and twelve months from now was not a long period. 

*^1 don’t care two brass farthings for offices,” Mr. Prakasam warmed up. “Decide 
one way or the other. That is my plea. No lead is now given by the Congress. 
People want light, and you do not give it. What do you expect them" to do ? what 
do you expect the workers in the districts to do ?” 

Mr. Prakasam next pointed out that they had to look at the question from the 

f oint of view of national unity. They must prevent the mischief sought to be created 
y the Reforms Act, by deciding to enter the legislatures and having a big ( 'ongress 
Party composed of representatives of all communities, Muslims and Harijans, in 
particular. That, in his opinion, was one way of solving the communal question. At 
least up to that point they could go. He had, however, no hallucinations about offices 
or the emoluments attached thereto. 

Again, the resolution stated that it was not politic to decide the question now. 
What stood in the way ? The Reforms Bill had been placed on the istatute Book. 
There was not the ghost of a chance of a comma or full stop being changed It was 
therefore, for them to devise means to destroy the Act or render it nugatbiT. Though 
they had already decided to capture the legislatures, they would not move '’their little 
finger to improve the Delimitation proposals. (Pngress members nominated to the 
Committees non-co-operated. Was there any justification for taking up such a position ? 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in his first interview given at Otacamund, saw nothing wrong in 
Congressman serving on the Committee. But in a later interview, he placed a ban 
on them. So much so, their case went by default. All the mischief was being 
wrought there. The road to the Legislature was cut up, but they would not move a 
foot forward to circumvent the obstacles. Did they hope to cross over on aeroplanes ? 

Having taken up a position in favour of capturing Legislatures, they must betimes 
deal straight with questions flowing as a natural consequence. Mahatmaji recently 
owe out with a statement that ‘council country’ was the ‘Congress Dharma’ at present 
Was the Working Committee resolution consistent with such statement ? It w^’ 
fterefpre, essottW that the Working Committee in the light of happenings since the 
Wise- gly^ a direct lead to their country* 
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‘‘You (tbo Working Committee) are banking apparently on tho vote of tlio Tamil 
Nadu,” Mr. Prakasam observ'ecl. “It is Tamil Nadu tliat sfcart(Mi tlio agitation for 
Council entry, before tho Government of India Bill was passed into law. Many con- 
ferences were lieki and so many resolutions were passed in tho Tamil district. In 
this very Congress House under the presidentship of mr. C. Ramalinga Roddi, a 
resolution was passed definitely in favour of acceptance of offices. Now tlie President 
of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, representing those friends, doolaros that ho 
can afford to wait. (Laughter). 

Mr. Saiyamurti : Only until the Lucknow Congress. 

Mr, Prakasam : What do you gain by such waiting ? You prepared the country 
for acceptance of office and now you say you are not in a hurry. It is practically a 
vote of censure upon all of you who passed those resolutions. It is not an ordinary 
matter nor one merely of counting of votes, 

Mr. Saiya?}i?(,rii : " What have'Messrs. Nageswara Rao Pantiilu and Biilusu Samba- 
inurti declared ? 

Mr^ Prakasam : T do not mind it ; nor Dr. Pattabhfs swearing at it from within 
tlie^Working Committee. Concluding, Mr. Prakasam said that they must conduct public 
business in a manner which would inspire confidence in the country, particularly at 
this critical time. The subject was one on which tlie House slioiild take a decision "and 
which sliould not be left to tlie Congress. 

Mr. A. Kalesumra Rao seconded the amendment of Mr. Prakasam. Ile^ said that 
there was no question of prestige involved in differing from tho decision of the 
Working Committee. The A. I. C. C. ought to give a determined and a definite load 
to the country which was so necessary at this juncture. How long were they going 
to postpone tlie evil day ? 

A Voice : Evil ? 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : How long are you going to be nervous ? 

The President : The limit is set in tho resolution. 

Mr. Satyamurti added : Till March next. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : How long are you going to be afraid to faco the country 
with your decision ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Kaleswara Rao pointed out there was no justilicable ground for 
believing that the elections would not come off in November next year or soon i here- 
after, It was practically certain elections were not going to bo farther postponed. 

Mr. Satyam?irli : Question. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : I question tlio view expressed by some iliat election would 
not come off until after tho Budget of 19B7. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao said that if a decision on this first rate issue was not taken now 
it -would lead to uncertainty and confusion and put the Congressmen and organisations 
out of action for many months. 

“If you merely give liberty to the country to discuss the quesfioii, without yourself 
deciding it now, you are not helping the Congress and tiic country. *Tt would lead to 
undesirable conb'oversy and range the pro-ofiice-wallalis and anti-office- wallahs in 
•warring camps.” 

The Committee then rose for luncheon interval and met in the afternoon at 3, p. m. 

Tlie president placed before the House the resolution of the Working (^ommifteo and 
Mr, T. Prakasants ameiidraont, and said that the subject was open for discussion. 

For some time no member rose to speak. 

The President : What, nobody wants to speak ? 

Dr. Sitaramnyya : Everybody is waiting for a fuller House 1 (Loiiglitor). Wliy 
not Bwami Govindanand begin His loud voice will attract those outsitle the Isal! I 

The President waited for another five minutes and still no one rose to speak. 

Tho President reraarki^d, “Nobody seems to be willing to spoak !” 

Dr. P. HUaramayya : Will you be so good as to ask that the amendment of Mr. 
Prakasam be read out to the House. We shall form our ideas about it ! 

A member : Why, it lias been done already ! 

Dr. Sitaramayyd : Something must be done. 

The PreBuhnt i The amendment is, “that the question relating to aeceptance of 
offlee under the Reforms Act be taken Into eonsiaeration by the A, L Ov C. and such 
ieoislon w may be arrived at he recommended to the OongressP 

Ur. iV F. Qadyil i Is it In order ? It Is a ilrmt negation of the propsltion 
mm^ by Mr. Kripalani. 
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Tlie Prcside7it : I was myself doubtful about it. But I allowed it to be moved as 
an amendment because in this case there is that last clause which says that the recom- 
mendations may be conveyed to the Congress. Therefore, I allowed it. After ail, a 
vote has to be taken one way or the other. 

Mr. Gosavi asked if Provincial Congress Committees would have freedom in the 
matter. 

The President : It allows freedom for the provincial Congress Committees, sub-com- 
mittecs and individual Congressmen. We have left it in that wide form to give an 
opportunity and every body who wishes to discuss and formulate opinion. 

Mr. N. F. Gadgil^ supporting the motion of Mr. Kripalani, said he did so for 
quite different reasons than those mentioned in the motion. It appeared to him that 
the impression went abroad that the question would not come up for discussion at this 
meeting of the A. I. C. O. Further, the interview given by the President sometime 
back strengthened that impression. Further, every body felt that in Madras tlie dice 
was loaded in favour of acceptance of office and when it was stated that the qiuestion 
would not come up here, many people who otherwise would have attended this meet- 
ing, stayed away. He thought it fair to them that the proposition now moved by the 
Secretary of the Working Committee should be accepted. So far as his own province 
was concerned, he felt that everything was in a state of drift. It would be desirable 
that they should be given time to take the view of the masses who really counted. 
The question of Brahmin and Non-Brahmin, he was sorry to confess, was in existence 
in his province and he felt that unless they accepted office, the Congress would have 
no majority in the Bombay Presidency. 

Continuing, Mr. Gadgil said that personally lie held the view it would be dangerous 
to accept offices under the now Constitution. In any case, he said, there would be 
sufficient time between the Lucknow Congress and the elections, to prepare the ground 
and establish contact with the masses. If a decision was not taken now, ho said, it 
might lead to confusion for a time, but it would ultimately help to make line of advance 
visible. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti made an impassioned appeal for support to the Working Com- 
mittee resolution. “I am supposed to be the villain of the piece in this, shall 1 say, 
drama of acceptance or non-acceptance of office”, Mr. Satyamurti began. plead 
guilty to that charge. I happened to be the villain of the piece when the Council-entry 

f rogramme was on the horizon. I am aware of the curses which fell on our devoted 
eads, I live in the hope that such curses would prove to be blessings.” 

Mr. Saiyamtirti said that they ought not to fear unpopularity for the time being, 
so long as the cause they were advocating was just. He had learnt the lesson from 
Mahatma Gandhi that a person seeking to serve his country ought not to be afraid of 
unpopularity. Mr. Gadgil liad remarked that the dice was loadkl in Madras. Whether 
the dice was loaded or not, he would say with all emphasis that they did not want 
to play the game hero. It would he played at Lucknow. Let not tlie charge be made 
that in Madras they played the game with loaded dice. 

Proceeding, Mr. Satyamurti said that the mover and the seconder of the amend- 
ment had not paid sufficient attention to the resolution of the Working Committee. 
The resolution gmve full freedom for discussion of this vital question. What it depre- 
cated, (in his judgment rightly), was a decision on it. After all, so long as they had 
the right to discuss the question it seemed to him that the resolution was quite * satis- 
factory. He was one of those wlio thought that the logical sequence of what Mahatma 
Gandhi called the Parliamentary mentality which had come to stay in the Congress, 
was the acceptance of positions of responsibility, unless the Congress, by a positive re- 
solution, ])rohibited it—as it did in the case of "the Swaraj Party programme. He knew 
his esteemed friends of the Working Committee took the other view. For practical 
purposes, however, the difereace in view point did not count much, because in Luck- 
now the Congi'ess would consider the vrhole question de novo and come to a decision 
without being bound down by previous commitments one way or the other. 

Mr. Saiyamurti then went on to say that Mr. Prakasam had made some good- 
humoured jokes at his expense. (Dr. «Pattabhi : At my expense also). He wanted to 
tell^him that there was a method in his (speaker’s) madness. If lie preferred to re- 
silent to-day and had remained silent during the past six months, and if he pre- 
support the Working (Jommittee Resolution, he would assure Mr. Prakasam 
i:. ,^u the other friends that his views on the office acceptance question remained 

. ..i- T. believed that the time was with Hiem and whatever be 

the CkmgresSj the masses would stand by them. He had tour- 
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ed the Tamil Nadu thron^,di aiul tliroiigh and he knew how the masses felt* and wdiat 
they wanted the (Jungress to do. 

'‘"Supposiiigr he said, ‘dn. the Lucknow Gongrossj the view that ho represented "was 
not accepted, he would not he tsorry, not because he would consider siioli a decision to 
bo right, but because they would have ample time to discuSvS the question from every 
point of view and the Congress, the ultimate authority, to decide on this fiiKdamenta! 
question.” 

‘‘M"y own fe(3ling is that on this matter of far-reaching importance, we should not 
he content with a hiue majority. Whatever programme is decided on. it will not have 
any |)racti<*Ml value, unless we have an overwhelming majority of Congress opinion be- 
hind it. To get a snatch vote will not be coiiHistent with the Iiigh purpose in view. 
[, therefong prefer to wait so that I may carry with me an ovenvbolming majority of 
Congress opinion iii favour of acceptance of offices.” 

Last night the leading Indian paper in Madras and one of the leading papers in 
India, “The Hindu”, wrote a leading article “Lift the Ban” to which I feel (am bound 
to give an answer. [ personally feel that if there were a motion to-day merely for 
lifting the baa ami postponing*" the question of actually decidiing do accept or not to 
ai’cept” ofnees to fjueknow, it ’will not make in piactieal politics any difference from 
the resoUitioa now ptfacod before us by the Working Committee. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel has taken the view that the ban " on office continues. But I humbly and firmly 
ditlor. From the point of view of practical politics, the wliole question may be 
discussed fi’om now and decided at Lucknow on its merits. Therefore it does seem 
to mo that tfio point of view wdiicii “The Hindu” urges is practically mot by the 
Working Gomraiiiec resolution, namely, the grant of freedom of discussion and the 
postponement of a decision on this question to the Lucknow Congress, 

There w-as one point whicli Mr. Prakasam made which also I must answer. This 
clisoiissioii will cause heat, ho said. But may I put it to him. that a decision now 
one way or tlio other will cause more heat V Neither the party which believes in 
aceeptaheo of office nor tlie party which believes in non-acceptance is going to take 
the decision of tliis Committee as the last \vord on the subject. It will be a direct 
encouragemimt to those wlio want to carry on the campaign. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the only chance of deciding the f|m‘siion more or 
loss finally wilhoiit leaving any trace of bitterness, is for us not "to liiMude this questlmi 
but to carry on a discussion and to decide it at Lucknow when, I know, if It Is 
carried by an overwhelming majority, even the minority will be tempte«l to a»'3qiiiegc6 
ill:'' it.” ■ 

Comdiiding, Mr. Batyamurti said : “Personally it seems to me that Ihe highest 
interests of the country 'may bo served by our ' agreeing to posipmio the tleclsion to 
i.hc .Lucknow (jer.gress! cany on discussion in a gentlemanly, friendly and manly 
spirit. I want to strike only on one |>ersoaai note. I propose to continue my silence 
for some weeks longer. I want to watch tiio reactions to tliis debate and this" decision 
on the country. .Let people say what they like. F shall c,pen my mouth r?n Ist 
December, whcil tln.^ election of delegates and of the President lakes place. It is too 
much to ask my colleagues here and' elsewhere to remember if some of us advocated 
acceptance of offirng we arc doing it with any motive ? Pablic life would become 
impossibio, if every moment of f3ur lives we are attributing motives to the act ions of 
others. X plcaul for tolerance, charity and understanding, and I lusk you to remember 
that we do not <^ompcte with others and we do not cmdlict with others in tlieir 
desiro to !>reak this Constitution and bring the goal of Puma Swaraj very mmr 
achievement. From that point of viewq I hope the discussion will ba earned on in a 
sportsmanlike manner. If I ha %’0 no doubt we shall come to tho right conclusion at 
Lucknow. May God grant us tolerance, cdiarity and imderstanding to carry oa our 
work. I support the 'iiiolion of the Working Committee.” 

Mr. y. Viswanathan stated that they should cease drifting In regard to the matte 
and come to a decision straightaway, 

Swami GoPindanand said that while he agreed with the resolution in its piir|H>$e 
he felt Its -wording was unfortunate. He endorsed the appe^ of the previous speakers 
that no uncharitablo motive should be attributed by either srae to those holding differ^ 
ent views. 

Mr. M Pmkmh Naraim said that the present meeting of tlie i. I. 0. 0. was not 
fully representative and it wouid not be fair to iile i deolslon on such a momenteii 
qnostiott at this mooing. 
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Mr. J. Daulatram said that the meeting was just as well attended as any other 
previous meeting of the A. I C. 0. had been and it was not fair to characterise it as 
iinropresentativo. 

Mr. Kripalani spoho in siiport of the motion. 

Mr. iCripalanl said that it was not merely necessary that they should tahe the 
correct decision but thatithey should take it at the right time. The Congress was a party 
of direct action ; and the need for taking decisions at the psychological moment wuis 
great. If they were to succeed as a party of direct action they should he careful and 
deliberate in all these vital matters of tactics. He therefore appealed to the House to 
accept the proposition of the Working Committee. 

The proposition wms then put to vote. Mr. Prakasam’s amendment was lost only 3 
voting for and about 20 against. The main proposition of the ^ Working Conimittee was 
passed only two dissenting. The Working Committee’s resolution was carried. 

Indian States 

Sardar Vallahhhhcd Patel next moved the resolution of the Working Committee 
regarding the Congress attitude towards Indian States. It ran as follows 

‘'Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been defined 
in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of ^ the people of 
of the States to get a fuller declaration of Congress policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of the Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States. 

“The Indian National Congress recognises that tho people in the Indian States have 
an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of British India. ^ It has accord- 
ingly declared itself in favour of establishment of representative responsible government 
in tiie States and has in that behalf not only appealed to the Princes to establish such 
responsible government in their States and to guarantee fundamental^ rights of citizen- 
ship, like freedom of person, speech, association and the Press to thoir people, but has 
also pledged to the States’ people its sympathy and support in tlioir legitimate and 
peaceful struggle for the attainment of full responsible government. By that declara- 
tion and by that pledge, tho Congress feels that even in their own interests the Prin- 
ces will be well advised to establish at tho earliest possible moment repousible 
government within their States carrying a guarantee of full rights of citizenship to 
thoir people. 

'It should be understood however that the responsibility and the burden of cany- 
ing on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the States people 
them.se!ves. The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the States 
and this, it is bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power under 
existing circumstances although the people of India whether under the British, the 
Princes or any other power are geographically and historically one and indivisible. In 
the heat of controversy the limitation of the Congress is often forgotten. Indeed any 
other policy w-ill defeat tho common purpose. 

“With ‘'regard to the impending constitutional changes it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments of that portion of the Government 
of India Bill which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the Indian Federa- 
tion. The Congress has more than once categorically rejected the entire scheme of 
constitutional reforms on the broad ground of its not being an expression of the will 
of the people of India and has insisted on a constitution to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly, It may not now ask for an amendment of the scheme in any particular 
part. To do so would amount to a reversal of the Congress policy. 

“At the same time it is hardly necessary to assure the people of the States that the 
Congress will never bo guilty of ‘ sacrificing* their interests in order to buy the support 
of the Princes. From its inception the Congress lias stood unequivocally for the 
rights of the masses of India as against any vested rights in conflict wnth their true 
interests,” 

Mr. Patd^ speaking in Hindi, explained the position of the Working Committee and 
said that the Congress had all these years declined to interfere in the afairs of Indian 
States, From time to time statements had been made on the subject, discussions had 
gone on and criticism levelled against the attitude of Congress on this matter. At 
Wardha, afteri deep consideration of all aspects of the question, the Working Commit- 
tee took up a certain attitude. He would place before them the declaration then made 
for thdr aitejpilon. It was intended to clear up the position of the Congress in regard 
to thft If any one of them intended to make a substantial change in it, it 

iie iiext smIoe of iie A decision on the Question of 
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acceptance of office had been deferred till the Lucknow Congress. This was a much 
more serious matter and any material change of policy should !)0 made only at the 
Congress Session. 

Mr, Deshpande. seconding the resolution in a Hindi speech, said that it was wrong 
to suggest that the Congress and the Vorkiog Committee wore IndifTeronf to the 
interests of Indian States siil^jects. The interests of Indians, wherever they lived, wcjro 
a matter of great concern to the Congress. But the Congi*ess felt, while they could not 
directly interfere in Slate affairs, that whatever benciicent rt^uilts were a-;hieved 
in British India was sure to produce welcome reactions in the Status also. The hesl 
\ya>yof attaining their object was to strengtlien the hands of tlio Congress instead of 
playing into the hands of persons who raised false cries of Congress being indifferent 
to the interests of States’ subject with the ulterior object of weakening it. The 
Indian States subjects organisations could engage themselves in the work of^a 
constructive nature in their States. He appealed to them to try to stand on their 
own legs and strengthen themselves. Tlio sympathy and good-wii! of the Congress 
would always be with them, 

Mr. Yusuf Mckerally moved a number of amendments. 

The first was to add the word “mainly” after the word “fall” in the sentence : 
“It should be understood, however, "that the responsibility and the l.rardmi of 
carrying on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on tlio States 
people themselves. 

The second amendment was to add tlic following at the end of the same sentence : 
“who as local people would })rimariiy be responsible for conducting any niovoment, 
just as tho local people whether in any State or any province of British India 
would be primarily responsible for conducting any nidveinents in their rospectivo 
local areas. 

Tho third amendment was to substitute “ordinarily will”, for “can”, in the 
sentence : “3’ho Congress can exercise moral and friendly iniluenco upon the 
States and this, it is bound to do wherever possible.” 

Another amendment was to change tho next sentence as follows : “The Congress 
has mainly to concentrate on the struggle for freedom from foreign domination and 
exploitation, under tho existing circumstances.” 

Mr. Atchcrally also moved to omit the following ; “Indeed any other policy will 
defeat the common |uii'pose.” 

Tho last amendment; of Mr, Ucheralhj was to have the following inserted in tho 
resolution in substitution of tho last ])ar'agraph : 

“With regard to tlie future constitution of India, tlio Congrof^s wishes to assure 
the people of tlio States that (a) in the Constituent; Assembly wluni it eomcH to be 
formed the States’ people will bo given rf?presontrd ion on tlwysnme basis as the 
people of British India, and that ih) in case or until the Const itiient Assembly js 
not formed, it will not accejff a Fed(?ral Constitution wliicdi ;loes not ernbod;Jyin 
itself elementary rights of citizenship for the States’ people, wdricli duies not provide 
for the protection of those rights by the Fedora! Court in ease of enoroaebmentH 
thereon and which does not give" right of popular representation to tite States’ 
people in tho Fe<lcral Legislatures, wiiich is otherwise Jiot acceptable to the Btates 
people. Further, it is hardly necessary to assure tho ]>eoplo of the States that the 
Congress will nc^.ver be guilty of sacritleing their interests, in order to buy the 
stipport of the Fiances. From its inception the Congress has stc)f}d unequivorally 
for the right of the masses of India, as against any vested rights, in eoiitlici wltli 
their true interests.” 

Mr. Akherally said that his amendments w’ere not movctl in any spirit of earpiiig 
{jriticism, nor W'cre they intended to make any violent change in the policy of tho 
Congress. His motions" merely sought to clarify that policy. He weut^ elaborately 
into tho subject and nppeaicHi to the Committee to understand the spirit in which 
the amendments were suggested. He said it was their duty at this Juncture to 
stand shoulder to shoulder ’ with the peoples of Indian Statc?s.^ Bardar \hillablibhai 
Fatel and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj were w^eil awuare of the conditions of tlioHO neople. 
Mr. 0. Kajagopalachari had remarked that States’ people were tho real uatoiichables. 
They had no rights ; they had only duties. 

file Prmideni : Is there any seconder ? 

Srimaii Kamtiladem sprang up to second it* 

(kpt&im Apadhssh (Bewa State) in a Hindi speiK^h said he accoptad the assurance 
of Mr. Pitel that the Congress was genuinely interested in the welfare of States 
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subjects. He was conMeut tliat tlie "Working Committee and the Congress leaders 
like the one recently made by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai created alarm in the minds of 
the States’ subjects and doubts as^ to the attitude of the Congress, He, therefore, 
considered it necessary and advisable that the Congress should clearly state its 
position in reference to States’ subjects. Further, it should consider what its 
attitude should be in regard to the carrying on of its constructive work in the 
States, especially in cases where States’ authorities resorted to obstruction of such 
constructive and ameliorative activities by Congressmen and organisations of States’ 
subjects. 

The President wished to know the sense of the House as to how long^ they would 
sit. He said that some of the non-official resolutions tabled for discussion the next 
day had been covered by the resolutions adopted that day. Would the House like 
to stop at that stage— it was, he pointed out, nearly 7 p.m. — and resume discussion 
on the morrow, on the understanding that the rest of the day would be available 
for non-official items other than those already covered ? Under the rules, one 
non-official day had to be allotted and it was for them to consider his suggestion 
or decide to sit on Saturday also. 

Several members : No, we should close tomorrow. 

Mr. A, Kaleswara Rao : If, after tomorrow’s discussion, there are still non- 
official items left over, we may sit the day after. 

The President : I think the suggestion which I made is quite fair •, but I am 
entirely in the hands of the House. 

Dr. Sitaramayya : We should also think of your state of health. We see you 
are not well. 

The President : I would much rather you do not take that into consideration 
at all. 

Mr. Satyamurti : But, wo must. Moreover, wo have a big tour programme 
for you. 

The President : Would you like to rise now, ^ meet again to-morrow to resume 
the discussion and sit at one stretch to finish the business ? 

The House expressed itself in favour of the suggestion and the President then 
adjourned the meeting. 

Second Day — Madras — 18th. October 1935 

Discussion on the resolution of Mr. Vallahhai Patel, on the question of Indian 
Slates subjects, was again resumed to-day. 

Mr. Syed Razrmi (Ajmere) said that it would be extremely iiiadvisilile for the 
Congress to decide to interfere in the affairs of Indian State 'subjects. There was 
pierhaps no Indian State, of which it could be said that the subjects were free from 
difficulties and if the Congress should decide now to interfere directly on their behalf 
it would lead to mimcrous practical difficulties and complications. 

Sardar Oopal ^higk (Punjab), speaking in Hindi, said that in his opinion the 
attitude of the Congress as represented by the resolution \vas not the right one for 
them to take. To say that the Congress would exercise “friendly and moral pressure 
on States” was on a par %vitii Indians expressing sympathy with Abvssiiiia in her 
strngglo with Italy— it could be but cmjdy and unsubstantial. Was not India as much 
the mother-land of States’ subjects as that of British Indians ? They were all fellow- 
countrymen and they should promote tlie mutual ties. In many States high-handed 
action w'as being taken by authorities without any let or hindrance. 

The speaker then proceeded to detail certain incidents wdiich, he said, had occurred 
in a Punjab State, wiicn the President, interrupting, asked the speaker to confine his 
remarks to general questions involved and not to refer to individual States. 

Mr. Bopal Singh said he bowed to the ruling. He only wished to point out that 
in some States, the subjects wrere unable to live in safety of person and property. 
Their self-respect was often endangered. His request w^ould be that any decision the 
Committee might come to should be reached after full consideration of all aspects of 
. the question. 

mrimati Kamaladevi, in supporting the amendments, said that after the speech 
; Mr. Meherally^ there ^ was no further persuation necessary to be convinced as to 
1 BS advisability and the imperative need for the Congress taking a clear and definite 
: Wm ff|«d to the ciarryjag m of .naidonalkt work in Indian States. Not-- 

m ptiwstef Qie Oongr^ hsA be^ taking an indilerent attitude when 
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it came to the question of actual work. It tried to give the iraprossioa that t!io old 

policy of noii-interfereiiCG in Indian States was still in existeace. if th(3 Congress 
really stood for complete independence, and was still not prepared activalp to help 

the people in the Indian States to gain freedom, she thouglit that tfio Congress w'as 

not really serious about winning complete independence. It could not, indeed, call 
itself the Indian National Congress, if it left oat of account nearly one-third of India. 
If it stood for the masses, as against vested interests, it should not fight shy of 
active participation in the struggles of Indian States. She did not sec any difference 
between the struggle in British India and the struggle in the Indian States. She 

tliouglit they were more than convinced that Indian Princes were tlie obvious allies 

of British Imperialism. ’When the British first came into India, the feudal order as 
represented by the Indian Chiefs, was on its last legs, and in a tottering condition. 

But it was in the interests of British Imperialism that these Princes should bo 

bolstered up in order that they might serve as pillars of British Imperialism in India. 
If that was so, why should tliey fight shy of participating actively in the struggle 
which concerned people in the Indian States ? ^ 

One prominent Congressman had stated that Indian States were not burdened with 
foreign domination and a solution of the problem of Indian States’ peo|>!e was rauoli 
easier. Foreign domination was there in Indian States. Indian Princes existed to-day 
because of the support they had of British Traperialisin. But, apart from that, let 
them consider the fact that any sort of political agitation in tine Indian States was 
muzzled— one could not convene even a public meeting or coiiforeiice ; thank God, 
that was still possible in British India.— They declaimed against tiie Criminal Law 
Amendment Act because of tlie restrictions it imposed on the citizens and the Press 
in particular. But the condition in Indian States, was much worse. The subjects 
of Indian States were, she said, ‘slaves of slaves’. Any Nationalist organisation, any 
organisation which called itself an organisation of the masses, coubl not ignore the 
miilions of people living under much worse disabilities than the peoole of British 
India. She hoped the" Congress would come out courageously and ilx){dly declare its 
decision to come forward and help in the struggle to be carried on in Indian States. 

Tliey were to-day pledged to a Constituent Assembly. She failed to see how a 
national Constituent Assembly could bo convened when tliey did not create the neces- 
sary situation, opi>ortuuities and facilities for people in States to have tiieir represen- 
tatives also on it as part of one and iiidivisiblu India. There was no use merely saying 
on paper that India was one and indivisible, while they were certainly making artiucial 
distinctions and barriers. The resolution of the Working Committee was so cautiously 
worded that it came to nothing . In case a serious situation utroso in any Btato ami 
the subjects appealed for help "of the Congress, they would sit quiet or at tlio most 
perhaps pass a pious resolution of sympatliy. ' It seemed to be the work of ‘somo 
wonderful lawyer.’ 

The PrcBuient : ‘‘There are unfortunately many on the World ng Committee, who 
were lawyers.” 

Dr, P. Sitaramapja : “It is that slie is bemoaning !” 

Continuing, Srimati Kanmladeri said that the National Flag was bannoii in some 
imliau States. It was impossible to carry on any kind of nationalist w'ork or work 
even for responsible governmeut under tho monarchical form inside the States. These 
States bad openly ranged themselves against the nationalist movement and the 
nationalist organisation of India. They saw what restrictions were placed on people 
i>y the States during the Civil Disobedience movement. There was no doubt that 
Indian States stood most dehuitely against any democratic or mass movement 

Tlie Cuiigre.ss resolution was an appeal to nobodv. They might just as well appeal 
to Great Britain and wait till she granted India full freedom as' wuiit for Indian States 
to grant their subjects responsible government. She w’ould therefore pleiad with them 
to adopt the amendments suggested which were very modest, but ^ which would still 
be an advance on the present attitude of the Congress* It was with some didldeiaco 
and hesitation that they pleaded every time before tho Working Committee. But they 
had obstinately decided and made up their minds not to change their attitude. She 
would appeal to tho A. I. C, 0. to enable the Congress to make at least tlia laocl^t 
advance suggested by tho amendments. Otherwise, sho said, all their talk of indepad- 
once would become sheer mockery. 

Tlie resolution, said Srimati Kamaladevi, . also seemodltobe an expression ofjielpless- 
ness mi importwea on the part of the Congress*, This helplessness had been colour- 
ing their imagiaation far too much and far too long. Simply bocauso they did mt 
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acbievo all tlioy wished, or iadependence over-night through the civil disobedience 
moYomeat, it did not mean that all the enthusiasm, strength and^ courage that led to 
the launoliing of the movement was now gone. Let not the AYorldiig Comini ttee create 
this kind of helpless feoling. It was very had psychology and worse tactics to keep 
continuously saying they could not do anything, for an organisation working for 
freedom of'the country,' anything and everything ought to be a practical proposition. 
They were not appealing to the Congress to assist the States’ subjects in any move- 
ment of a revolutionary character but merely to help them to march shoulder to 
shoulder with British Indians and to gain their minimum demands, so that when India 
become independent, it should not be a force of ono section enjoying privileges and the 
other living in the old dark feudal age. 

Hr. N, F. Gadgil supported the amendments of Mr. Melierally. ^He said that some 
fatality seemed to dog the resolution of the Congress on their attitude towards the 
Indian States. A number of interpretations was piit on it and it was aggravated by 
the speech of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in Mysore. He would much rather that such a 
speech had not been made. It had created needless controversy, with the result that 
the iYorking Committee at Wardha was obliged to issue a staternent, which th(3 
A. I. C. C. was now asked to endorse. "When that statement was issued at Wardha. 
there was a slight change from the position which was taken up at Jubbulpore. Even 
now he thought that considering all circumstances, the Wardha statement was good, 
and this resolution to-day should be passed. At the same time he wanted to ^associate 
himself with some of the ideas expressed by Mr. Melierally, who had made it abun- 
dantly clear that the amendments were not made in a spirit of carping criticism. He 
could assure Mr. Gangadliarrao that they should not give a bundle to their enemies, 
and he did not desire that the Committee should be divided, because it served no 
purpose. Unless tho Congress gave its unanimous support to whatever policy the 
Indian States people wanted to follow, it was of no practical use. An assurance 
from Sirdar Yaliabhbhai Patel would be sufheient to persuade Mr. Meharally to with- 
draw his amendments to all clauses of tho Resolution except to the last. To-day, he 
said, they were not asking tho Indian National Congress to commit itself to a definite 
policy of action ; and they merely wanted a declaration. States people could only look 
to the Congress for the assurance. They could not go to other parties or to the 
British Government. A little more generosity and good-will to them would bring 
much more loyalty and support to the Congress from the masses in the Indian 
States. . , 

Mr, B, Narasimham said that the Committee would be doing a real injustice ^ to 
the States’ people, it it went back on the earlier assurance. He requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider its resolution and withdraw it. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao supported the amendments as being modest and reasonable 
and asked the Committee to tackle the problem boldly. While they say they were 
fighting for the sovereignty of the people of this country, why they should leave out 
the States’ people wlio formed a fourth of the entire population ? The Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution was very tame. It expressed the hope that the Princes would be 
friendly to them and that they would be responsive to the advice tendered by the 
Congress leaders, Tliat was impossible to achieve, knowing as they did the relationship 
between the Princes and the British Government. The Working Committee resolution 
showed that the Congress existed for tlio British India and merely patronised the 
States’ people. Such an attitude could not bring freedom for the whole country. Let 
them fight shy of the amendments, smelling socialism therein. The best way of fighting 
socialism was to incorporate most of its principles into the Congress constitution 
and programme. 

Mr. Bhatt moved for closure which was put and carried by a large majority. 

Sardar Vallabkbkai Paiel^ replying to the debate, said that the speech of Mr. 
Gadgil had made his task much lighter than it would have otherwise been. If Sardar 
Gopal Singh had been present at Jubbulpore at their last meeting, he was sure that 
that gentleman would not have made the speech he did that morning. There had, he 
continued, been no occasion that he could remember when the Congress Working 
Committee or the Congress had lent support to any struggle that had been carried on 
in any Indian State by the States’ subjects. Much had been made of the clause drafted 
at Calcutta or Nagpur and the dropping of the clause relating to non-interference, at 
the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. How was the omission interpreted by the 
conduct of Working Committee since that change was effected, for it was really' from 
the conduct of the Ckmgress executive that the interpretation should be made ? He 
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eould not recollect one single instance in wMch the Congress had interfered with 
States’ affairs after that change had been effected. They asked ‘Wbat is the value of 
your lip sympathy or moral pressure.’ His answer would be : ‘■Well, if you do not 
value it, I am not anxious to give it; but do not give any promise which you may not 
be able to carry out’ The Working Committee was the executive responsible for the 
carrying out of any policy they might lay down. So, when they laid down the policy, 
he would only suggest that they should see that they did not lay^ a responsibility on 
the Working Committee which was beyond their strength. It might be argued that the 
responsibility was mainly that of the States’ people. But who was to decide the import 
of ‘mainly’ or largely’. Every time the question came up for consideration, this ques- 
tion of ‘mainly’ and ‘largely’ would crop up for discussion. Supposing in Eashmir a 
struggle was started purely on local initiative and they bore a large burden for a time 
and at a certain stage they called upon the Congress to support them and participate 
in the struggle : what should they do ? It was only by way of instance that he said 
this. He was conscious of conditions in certain Indian States which had been described 
by speakers as ‘chronic patients.’ Nobody was unaware that in certain States condi- 
tions were far wmrso than they could mention. But was not the remedy they were 
suggesting worse than the disease ? Should they not also take into consideration the 
capacity of the Congress executive ? When they themselves said clearly they would 
not be able to bear the responsibility, the House should not feel offended. They should 
not feel that the Working Committee was seeking to impose its will on them, nor 
should the House try to force on the Working Committee its will in the face of its 
open expression of incapacity to bear the burden. He appealed to the House to 
realise the responsibility involved in the matter. The Calcutta resolution, he said, had 
been consistently interpreted to mean nothing but f rieudly and moral support. 

After referring to the negotiations carried on by representatives oi States with 
Congress leaders, the Working Committee and Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel said 
that the charge that the Congress or the Working Committee attempted to go back 
on the policy recently adopted, was unfounded. The Congress had strength at one 
time ; but even at that time, they were cautious. Could they now afford to be less 
so*? The resolution, it was complained, ?was drafted by over-cautious lawyers. Well, 
it was the misfortune of lawyers to draft cautiously and for others to interpret them. 
The resolution was of a nature that in drafting it every word used should be most 
carefully weighted. They were dealing with their own chiefs and princes, all Indians ; 
some of them might be good, others bad and some others indifferent ; there might 
even be devils among them, he did not know. He knew none of them and had no 
friends among them. He did not wish to make friends with them, for to make 
friends with Princes was a heavy responsibility. But he could tell them that he was 
interested in the subjects of Indian States, more perhaps than anyone else. 

He would also tell them that Gandhiji was himself the native of an Indian State. 
He was the man who had laid down the policy of the Congress in this matter. 
Indian States people’s organisations had held discussions with him throughout aud 
up till now. They had often distrusted the Congress executive aud gone to liim. 

He knew that some friends were for the abolition of Indian States. One member 
had stated that in two or three years there would be no Indian State on the map of 
India. Well, if lie was so sure, why then, he might as well wait for those two or 
three years, for what was three years compared to the 150 they had waited ? (laughter) 
But if they wanted a considered opinion from the Congress on this matter again, 
let them wait till the Lucknow session and if the Congress, in its collective wisdom 
felt called upon to make a change, certainly they would also find the executive with 
the capacity to shoulder that burden. There was no hurry now. Nor would it be 
proper, as Mr. Gadgil had said, to take a tactical decision on so important a question. 
He put it plainly at Jubbulpore that the resolution was one for which everybody 
would readily vote, because nobody would have to act up to it, but the Congress 
would be put to difficulties. Otlier people want the Congress to decide and take 
responsibilities which they were themselves unwilling or unable to do. 

Sardar Yallabhbliai said he had noticed a persistent attempt to drivd the Congress 
and the Congress executive and Congressmen to fight battles in the Indian States 
by certain people who would not themselves start the struggle or do tlie work. He 
could not understand this mentality. Every week he had seen in the columns of 
a responsible journal persons calling on Congressmen to explain why they did not do 
in the States what they were doing in British India. It was these that would vote 
for a resolution of this nature. There were also certain friends who had no respon- 
sibility in the matter and voted for the resolution which committed not them but the 
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Congress* The Congress was certainly wise and consulting the best interests of the 
Indian States subjects in taking up its present attitude. 

Mr. Yaliabhbhai said he had experience of struggles in Indian States. There 
were many practical difficulties in carrying them on. There ^ were, besides, cases in 
which the States subjects themselves did not desire their interference, let alone a 
few who reside in British India and called on the Congress to help the subjects in 
states, and had no greater right to call themselves States subjects than having been 
born in an Indian State. When they, as Congressmen, wished to adopt a course of 
action, they should ponder fully over the responsibility they undertook. 

They were assured at Jubhalpore, he said, that the resolution then put forward 
did not mean that the Congress would be called upon to start or carry on 
struggles in Indian States. But immediately after, within three months of that, 
there were Congressmen giving interpretations to the resolution each in his own 
manner. The earlier assurance seemed to have been forgotten. He would ask them 
whether they thought they w^ere as strong as they were ; was it their policy to 
interfere at the time when they were strong ? Why then think of a change now, 
when they knew they were not quite so strong ? Let them not, realising their own 
limitations and weakness, make lightly any promise which they might not be able 
to fuifil. As the Congress organisation gathers strength in British India, its strength 
would be reflected in the Indian States also. They knew what the position was in 
1931, during the Truce peeiod. Then the Princes thought it better after all, to make 
friends with the Congress. When Princes felt they should remain on friendly 
terms with the Congress. Congress workers could certainly exercise friendly and 
moral pressure for the amelioration of the States people. But to-day, the Congress 
office was under a ban. Why ? Was it not because the Congress organisation was 
weak and not because of" any change of policy ? To-day, they would be doing a 
disservice to the Congress organisation if they forced on them the resolution 
when they stated plainly that they could not shoulder the responsibility. 

As for assurances, the assurance tliey had put into the resolution was more than 
enough. Why should they create distrust that the Congress leaders would not act up 
to their assurances ? And, besides, who knows the leaders of to-day might not be the 
leaders of to-morrow 1 It had stood for the masses and would continue to stand for 
the masses, ‘^After all”, said Mr, Yaliabhbhai, “who is the Congress ? You are the 
Congress and therefore to commit the Congress to a prospective constitution or 
constituent assembly or something in which a proportionate representation is to be 
provided for, is neither wise nor in the interests of the people whom you want to 
serve.” If British India were free, States people would automaticaly be free. If to- 
day, or soon, British India were offered freedom, there would be people who would 
certainly accept it When i3ritish India was a strong entity, it could certainly 
influence the whole country ; but if they should say “Bind yourself down to suck 
and such a detail of the future,” it would not be wise. Let them not think that 
because the Working Committee brought forward a proposition, it should he consi- 
dered with a little suspicion. They should understand that the Working Committee 
was but the reflex of the Congress and in it would be reflected the strength or weakness 
of the Congress, When they charged the resolution of the Working Committee with 
containing no opinion, perhaps, they meant that it did not reflect their own opinion. ‘It 
was impossible to reflect in a resolution everybody’s opinion ; the general sense only 
could be embodied. That should not irritate them ; on the other hand that should 
make them pause and reflect. If in spite of all he had said, they thought they 
should accept the amendment, let them ; but he would suggest that it would be best 
to adopt tlie resolution moved by him on behalf of tlie Congress executive. 

President’s Statement 

The President before proceeding to put the motions to vote made the following 
statement explaining his position in the matter : 

“The position of the President of the Congress,” he said, “is peculiar. He is not 
only the Speaker of the House but he is supposed also to be the executive head of 
the orgamsation for the time being. As such, his is the responsibility to give effect 
to the policies and to the resolutions which are passed by the A I. 0. C., the 
Congr^s and the Working Committee. It is because I feel that responsibility that 
1 desire to add a few words to what has been said by Sardar Yaliabhbhai Patel in] 
attitude which the Working Committee has adopted on this 
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“I may tell you that at "Wardha aud again here in Madras, we considered the 
statement whioli we issued at Ward ha in great detail for several hours. It is per- 
fectly true that every world of it has been carefully weighed Every word of it has 
been carefully drafted because the statement was considered to be * an important and 
weighty one and therefore should not contain anything which was not fully 
considered and weighed before they were uttered. We gave the same 
careful consideration to the amendment which has been moved by Mr. 
Mehorally because we had notice of it. Also, because, we vrere aware that it represented 
the views of the executive of the States’ People’s Conference. After giving our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it was necessary in the interests both of the Congress 
and even more of the people of the States that w'e should after giving our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it was necessary in the interests both of the Con- 
gress and even more of the people of the States, that we should stick to the state- 
ment which we had issued. I will give you one or two instances which have occurred 
within recent times. 

“You know that for several years some little constructive work is being attempted 
in several of the States. In some places, we have got the support of the States also 
to that constructive effort. In other places, we are meeting with difficulties. We have 
not so far. as has been correctly pointed out by Sardar Patel, taken any active interest 
in any political agitation in any' of the States. But in some places where something 

has been done, not directly against the States, but something in furtherance of the 

Congress programme as distinct from anything clone against the States themselves, 
there also we have experienced difficulties. Many of these difficulties 

were related to the House by Mr Avadhesh because he has experienced 

them himself. Recently we have had two instances of what may be 
considered high-handed action in two States. In Sakkur State, we read 
reports of firing and all kinds of zoolum perpetrated there. Recently we read some- 
thing similar, if not worse, about Loharu. The way in which we proceeded to deal 
with these matters ought to serve as some indication of the way in which we propose 
to work in future. In the case of Sakkur, we did not pass any formal resolution, 
although we were approached and asked about it ; nor did I or the Working Committee 
issue any formal statement about the happenings there. That does not indicate that 
we were not in touch with the happenings there or that we were unacquainted with what 
had occurred. We felt that any formal resolution of condemnation was of no use to 
the people who had actually to suffer all that they did. We, therefore, took what we 
considered to be the better course, of approaching the authorities in an indirect way, 
through our friends, who are supposed to have some influence there. I may tell you 
that our efforts have not gone in vain. Things are progressing and we hope that 
things will be settled to the satisfaction of the people concerned. Of course, those 
who are dead cannot be brought back to life *, the tyranny that was committed can 
not be undone now. But so far as the future is concerned, we hope we shall be able 
to secure conditions which would prove satisfactory to all. In the case of Loharu, a 
similar attempt was made, hut there, I regret to say, we have absolutely failed. There 
has been absolutely no approach or indication of anything in the nature of a 
settlement, 

“I have given you those two recent instances, but there are other instances of pre- 
vious attempts, when I^ did not liave^ to deal with the matter myself, some of which 
succeeded and others did not. But, if we had gone about the business of making for- 
mal protests, appointing enquiry committees and going into the matter as if it was 
something _ we were entitled to ^ look into, condemn, take action against, pos- 
sibly the little W'e were able to achieve would not have been achieved. It is really 
what we feel we can achieve or accomplish in the way of securing better conditions 
for the people of the States that aoiiated this resolution of the \Yorking Committee. 
Let no one run away with the idea that the Working Committee or any member of 
the Working Committee is anxious to placate the Princes, 

“Many of us have had nothing to do with any of the States or Princes. Many of 
ns have not been face to face with a single Prince, much less have had any kind 
of connection or dealings with them. Therefore, what actuates us is not any over- 
flowing love for the Princes or anything in the nature of extra, unjustified regard for 
their interests, but it is in the interests of the people of the States and the desire to 
make their conditions somewhat better than they are which actuates the Working 
Committee in the policy which it follows and which it now places before you for 
your acceptance. 
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ask you to have that attitude of mind in regard to this question. It is undoubtedly 
true that if we uan have a perfectly democratic constitution in the States, conditions 
will be infmilelv superior to what they are at present. There can be no question about 
that. As the statement itself says we have the same desire to achieve that objective 
as anybody else, either in this House or outside this House. But, we have to recog- 
nise facts.' We have to recognise our limitations. We have to recognise the limita- 
tions in the country. If, recognising these, we have to act cautiously, or as some might 
call moderately, all' that I can plead is that you should give us credit for the best in- 
tentions in favour of the States. There is absolutely no desire on the part of any 
member of the Working Committee to stick to office. I think it is unjust and un- 
charitable to suggest, (as was suggested, I regret -.to say, by one of the members) 
that we are trying to stick to office some how or other, and that someday we shall 
be driven out. I assure you on behalf of the members of the Working Committee that 
there is not one amongst "them who would stick to his office for one single second 
]on‘^er than he is wanted by this House or the Congress. Not one of us would care 
to stick to office for one single second if it was once made clear that you do not 
want us. I do not think you do not want us. On the contrary, I believe you want us ; 
not because there is anything particular in ns, but because you think that we are able to 
give you the services that you want. In bringing forward this resolution, we have 
tried to place before you tlie view point which we think should be adopted to enable 
us to give effect to the policy as we conceive it to be. If yon really think that we 
should adopt a different policy, then, as has been said by Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the Lucknow Congress is not far off and you can move any resolution yon like there. 
If the Congress accepts that resolution then, certainly, that will become the 
policy of the Congress, and that will be carried out by whosoever is then in 
charge of the Executive of the Congress. But, while you want us to remain 
here, I ask you and I beg of you not to place us m a position where we 
find it difficult to give effect to the resolution. I thought it was necessary and fair 
to you and to ourselves that I should make the statement before I put this resolu- 
tion to vote. 

Please do not misunderstand us. There is no question of holding out any threat. 
There is no question of suggesting to you that you should vote as we bid you to vote. 
There is no suggestion that you should not exercise your own judgment. Yon are all 
here to exercise your independent judgment on every question that comes before you 
and I ask you to exercise that judgment, as we have exercised ours, on this important 
question. If your judgment says that ours was -incorrect, certainly, by all means 
throw our resolution out. In tha): case you will give us the freedom also to stick to 
our judgment which we consider to be the right one in the interests of the people 
of the States. 

Guo thing more I would like to say before I put the question. I do not think it 
will be right to put to vote Mr. Meheraily’s amendment clause by clause. The whole 
resolution of the 'Working Committee is conceived with a certain objective and with 
that objective in view, it has been drafted in a particular way. We have carefully 
weighed every word of it. Therefore, if we accept some amendment and reject others 
of those moved by Mr. Meherally, we would be creating a hotch-potch, which 
will bo neitlier Mr, Mohorally’s nor the Working Committee’s child 1 I would, 
therefore, put the amendment en bloc because the amendment also is conceived as 
a single whole with certain objectives in view.” 

The amendment of Mr. Meherally was then put to the House and was lost, 10 
voting for and 31 against. Tho orginial proposition of the AYorking Committee was 
next put to the House and declared carried. 34 members voting for it and 2 against it. 

Members* Resolutions 

The President next announced that the resolutions of members would be taken up 
for consideration in the order of preference determined by the ballot. 

The first three resolutions drawn were those given notice of by Mr. T, Frahasam, 

Mr. Prakasam, however, intimated the President that he did not desire to move 
them. The resolutions were by leave rrithdrawn. They were as follows : 

tho power to nominate candidates for Legislative Assembly and Councils in 
the provinces be vested in the Provincial Congress Committees subject to confirma- 
tion by the Parliamentary Board.” 

"mt Madr^ City be constituted into a separate province.” 

Goujpil-entry has become an integral part of the Congress programme 
and an AlHndm Parliamentary Board has been appointed to carry out the Council 
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programme, and no party organisation can • carry on its campaign for consolidating 
the national forces, and running the party candidates to the different legislatures and 
conducting party 'business without a strong party fund, it is resolved that — 

(a) (1) A Central Fund be started by the All-India Parliamentry Board, and 
(2) Provincial Funds be started by the Provincial Congress Committees 

(b) and that the control and administration of the funds be subject to the rules 
and regulations that would be framed by the All-India Parliamentary Board.” 

The next resolution was in the name of Mr. JB, Narasimham lehthig to the 
Shahidganj Mosque affair, but lie preferred not to move it at this stage. 

Enlargement of Provinces 

One more resolution Mr. B, Naraswiham had given notice of recommending the 
enlargement of Delhi Province so as to include the Agra, Eumaon and Meerut divi- 
sions in the U. P., and the Ambala division in the Punjab. 

Mr. Narasimham had just read his resolution, when the President intervening, 
pointed out that in view of Article lY (c) of the Congress Constitution which 
provided that ‘‘the Working Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of ^ the 
Provincial Congress Committees or Committees concerned contribute a new Province 
or assign to a Province districts from another Province as also assign an Indian State 
to any Province,” the Working Committee could not act without consulting the 
Provincial Congress Committees which were concerned in the regrouping of the 
provinces.^ The AYorking Committee would first consult them and after ascertaining 
their opinion, decide as to what action should be taken. In view of that the President 
suggested that the resolution might not be pressed. The resolution was by leave 
withdrawn. 

Delimination Proposals 

Next in the order of balloted resolutions was that of Mr. Pralcasam^ as regards 
the Delimitation proposals. The resolution was as follows : — 

“That the proposals made by the Provincial Delimitation Committees of the different 
provinces and accepted or modified by the Provincial Governments be examined by 
the different Provincial Congress Committees and representations be made to the 
Delimitation Committee appointed by the Eing-in-Council for getting the necessary 
changes made by them, 

Mr. Prakasam^ not desiring to move it, the Resolution was deemed to have been 
withdrawn. 

Congress Flag Design 

The President then announced that Mr. A. Ealeswara Rao’s resolution on the form 
of the Congress flag was the next in the order of the balloted resolutions. 

Mr. Kalestvara Rao : “Is it mature or premature for discussion ?” 

The President : “There is nothing immature or premature about it. You can go 
ahead. But the design of the present flag was passed at a meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee at Bombay in 1931.” 

8irdar Yallahhhhai Patel observed that any resolution for a change in the form 
of the flag would lead to an undesirable controversy. If any change was necessary, it 
was the Congress that should determine it. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : “I do not move the resolution.” 

The resolution ran thus ; 

“That the plough and Charka should be printed on all the flags, medals and labels 
that will be issued at the time of the Golden Jubilee of the Congress, to signify the 
identification of Congress with peasants and workers.” 

Foreign Propaganda 

Sardar Sardzil Singh next moved : “In vie-w of the anti-Indian propaganda by 
the Imperialist powers caiTied on abroad, it is resolved that Indian Congress Houses 
be established in foreign countries, wherever possible, to undo the evil. The Working 
Committee of the A. 1. 0. C, be authorised to take this work into its hand as early as 
possible,” 

Sardar Sardul Singh^ speaking in Hindi, said that his object was to draw the 
attention of the House to what was happening outside India against national interests. 
Interested parties and imperialist powers were busy with their finances and other re- 
sources, such as news agencies, missionaries and agents, in mis-representing India 
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abroad They went to the length of saying that Indians were half-nahed, uncivilised 
and were ignorant of even the" primary principles of hygiene. 

‘hSo this is the most proper time.” 'said that Saxdar, “when the Congress is engaged 
in drafting tlio programme for constructive work, to devote attention to this very im- 
portant item for the advancement of India’s cause. Friends of India were no doubt 
striving outside to explain, as far as possible. India’s position and its demands, but 
tiuu’O !)cing no organised centres to undo the evil that was being done to them, it was 
necessary that at this stage, the members of the Working Committee and other Con- 
gress leaders should devote their attention to formulating some sort of a scheme for 
combating the evil. He had met some Congress leaders who told him that foreign pro- 
paganda would not at all help India’s cause. But he would submit that Czekosiovakia, 
Poland and Ireland achieved their independence, partly though not mainly, through 
foreign projjaganda which their leaders arranged outside and which won for' them the 
moral support of other nations. Recently China, by sheer propaganda, got the support 
of the League of Nations in spite of the best efforts of Japan against it.” 

Proceeding, the Sardar stated that not only the dominated nations, but at the pre- 
sent (lay even those powers which boasted of their rule all over the world ^ were 
spending a lot over foreign propaganda. The Prince of Wales of England was himself 
interested, as President of a Society, in doing propaganda on behalf of the English 
nation. The speaker failed to understand why the Indian National Congress which had 
taken a vow to free India, would not take any steps in the direction. He understood 
that in former years the Congress did arrange for such propaganda and that it could 
not be continued for lack of proper men. It was now possible to make arrangements 
for it. He asked the Working Committee to consider the problem and evolve a 
scheme, providing therein for the following 

(a) Articles and nows of the Congress should he written in foreign newspapers and 
journals, (b) there should be at least ono well-equipped library in some central place 
in Europe, to which reference could be made by all those wlio are interested in India, 
(c) Indians should bo induced to attend every international Congress, (d) books about 
India should be published in different languages of£Europe and America, (e) prominent 
patriots should regularly travel abroad and deliver " lectures on India, (f) in every 
country mixed societies of Indians and other nationals should be formed and (g) re- 
gular patronage should be given to such bodies and persons as are doing some work 
for India. 

Mr, B. NarasmJiam seconded the resolution and said that the evil propaganda 
against India in Western countries were proceeding merrily and the Congress could 
not any longer afford to be indifferent. Early action should be taken to consider such 
propaganda. Tlie Working Committee ought not to shelve this resolution. Every Con- 
gress leader who had gone to Europe was convinced of the urgent need for counter- 
propaganda. He quoted in particular the opinion of Mr. Vithaibhai Patel and Babu 
Subash Chandra Bose in support. 

The President then made a statement pointing out that the Working Commitee 
was now issuing a bulletin for circulation to about 20 foreign countries and that 
if the mover gave a scheme, it would he considered. 

At the instance of Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram,, the mover agreed to modify his 
resolution as follows:-— 

‘Tn view of the anti-Indian propaganda by the Imperialist powers carried on 
abroad, the Working Committee be authorised to take such action as it considers 
proper and feasible to undo the evil.” 

Mr. Mekerally, intervening, said that no purpose was served by passing such 
a resolution. Tlio Working Committee had always power to arrange for propaganda 
and no authorisation was necessary. It would be something if the resolution asked 
the Working Committee to take more steps, not being satisfied with what they had 
done so far. 

Mr. A. Kalesivara Rao supported the resolution. 

The resolution as amended was put to the House and carried nem con* 

The business before the House, the President announced, was now over. 

Baki, Rajendra Prasad, in a few concluding words, thanked the A. I. C. 0. 
for the expeditious manner in which they transacted the business and thanked Madras 
handsomely for making the stav of the members of the Working Committee and 
the A. I. 0. C. “so comfortable and pleasant, in spite of the bad weather.” 

The meeting then concluded. 



The National Liberal Federation 


I7th. Session — Nagpur — 28th. to 30th. December 1935 

Welcome Address 

The 17th session of the Indian National Liberal Federation commenced on the 2Stli. 
December, 1935 in the Victoria Technical Institute Hall, Nagpur which was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with visitors and delegates. Over 100 delegates attended the session, 
including Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowasjee Jeliangir, Mr. 0. Y, Chintamani, the 
lion. Mr, P. N. Sapru, Mr. Surendra Nath Verma, Mr, J. '*N. Basil, Prof. Koy, Mr. 
A. V. Thahkar, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. E. Vinayak Rao, Mr. Rammiirthi Sastri, Mr, 
U. C. Gopal Menon, Pandit H. N. Kunzru (President). Mr. T. R. Yenkatram Sastri 
(President-elect), Dr. Kliare, president of the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee 
and the Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri. 

In the course of welcome speech Sir M. V, Joshi^ Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said: — 

Baring the last 12 months a staimcli Local Liberah Dewan Bahadur Kelkar, 
passed away and as usual, it is not easy to fill his place. Another great loss to 
onr ranks and of national importance is that of Mr. G. K. Devadhar, another 
staunch Liberal of all India fame whose one steadfast resolve in life ivas to die 
working for the uplift of his country. Whatever our losses, we have to work 
unceasingly and keep the Liberal Flag flying with the one object to see this 
country a free nation. 

The new model for the governance for this ^ country is by now an accomplished 
fact and is embodied in a statute of the British Parliament. The criticism of the 
Liberal Federation has, from time to time, been directed against the new enactment 
in the various stages contemplating the reforms and I think, it can, fairly be claimed 
that onr criticism was candid and pervasive without being better and laid bare the 
several defects of the new system in all its nakedness more completely than the 
exposition by any other political party in India, not excluding the Congress itself. 
The progressive parties in this country are faced with two alternatives — to work 
the new reforms for wdiat they are worth by sending into the Councils our best 
men and try to shape our destinies in the direction of our desired goal, or to 

remain out of the Councils and let them be filled by such men as like 

to work the reforms for their own or communal advantage rather than that 
of the Nation. It will be the province of the President of this year’s session of our 
Federation to expound the position and give the party a lead to" act in a manner best 
calculated to advance the national interests, I must not trench on his sphere. 
Personally, I should never think of standing on the platform of deliberate wrecking. 

Another matter on which the President might profitably give us a lead is the 

question of the present position of the Liberal party vis-a-vis the other political 
parties in the country. In -these provinces and perhaps in other provinces, tlie 
Liberal Party to-day *is not looked upon as a force to be reckoned with. There are 
not a few critics who describe the Liberal party in India being in as moribund a 
condition as the Liberal party in England. It is true that the Government of the 
country have done all they could to sap the influence of the Liberal Party by not 
accepting in good time advances in the constitutions suggested by the party and 
have thus goaded a large number of politically-minded persons in this countrv 

into extremism. Even so, the wisdom and sanity of the Liberal party leaders is 
necessary for the onward progress of this country, at* any rate to discountenance 
largely such activities of the Socialists, Communists and Terrorists as might lead this 
country into a national disaster. 

The Liberal party cannot, it appears to me, hope to continue its existence or secure 
a following unless it is a force in the politics of the country, and a great deal of political 
importance will, in the near future, naturally attach to the people who will enter the 
Councils and deal with provincial and national matters. In Bombay, Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
may succeed on the Liberal ticket hut I reckon this is rather due to his personal influence 
and his being a man of integrity and character than to his status as a party represen- 
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tative. He may succeed whatever his label, but in other provinces, I seriously doubt if 
Liberals as such will be elected to the Councils and get a chance to serve their country 
or promote its interests. In these provinces Liberals who survive as party nlen are 
physically incompetent to challenge an election-.and there is scarcely an accession of new 
blood in the party wliich can hgiit an election or has the financial support to attempt 
it Even our own descendants are in the opposite camp. Unless propaganda, active 
and incessant, party backing and party funds are made available, no Liberal can suc- 
ceed in these provinces and the other political parties in the province will naturally 
get an advantage against representatives of such a party. They may not find us suffi- 
ciently strong even to seek our co-operation. 

The Liberal Party cannot rest satisfied by its being described as a Party of sane 
and sober men, nor by the fact that other methods tried in the country have failed 
and the people of this country are now brought back to the self-same methods ^ that 
were condemned during periods of stress and excitement. The Liberal Party’s faith in 
constitutional agitations still endures ; and past experience amply justifies it and we hope 
to have ample scope for spreading Liberal doctrines hereafter. 


Presidential Address 

After thanking the Liberal Federation for inviting him to preside over this year’s 
session and paying tributes to the departed leaders like Mr. L. A. Govindaragava Aiyar 
and Mr, G. K. Devadhar, Mr. T. R, Fenkatarama Sastri^ felicitated the Congress ‘on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee. He said : 

‘‘‘While we are meeting here, there will take place all over India widespread rejoic- 
ings at the attainment by the Indian National Congress of the fiftieth year of its life. 
Most of us once belonged to it and can genuinely share in the memories of its early 
history. What if we have recently parted from it unable to approve of certain new 
activities and developments ? Great endeavours, great trials, great successes marked the 
thirty-five years during w'hich ail that was patriotic, all that was employed in the ser- 
vice "of the nation, was gathered under the one banner of the Indian ’National Con- 
gress. We may justly claim that the work accomplished, wliile W'e were still undi- 
vided, was in the higliest degree essential to the building up of the nation, to the 
consolidation of scattered effort, te the emergence of clear ideals and noble aspirations. 
Since we separated and began to pursue our own methods, differing from those of the 
latter day Congress but in our judgment truly and faithfully conformable to the old 
traditions, the tw'o organisations have, no doubt, diverged widely. But behind these 
differences, is there not a unity of aspiration and a dee]) affinity of aim ? They 
and we alike are pledged ^ to the winning of India’s right to| shape her owm 
destiny and to her establishment as a free ^and self-respecting" nation among free 
and self-respecting nations. We are colleagues in effort and brethren in service and 
we gladly extend to them our hearty felicitations and good wishes in ..the full 
trust that, moving along different paths where we must, and treading the same 
paths together when we' may, we sliall one day achieve the freedom and the glory 
of our common motherland.” 

Mr. Sastri then traced the history of the Government of India from the ’ 
appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927. 


•‘During all this eight years’ travail over the framing of this new Constitution 
for India,” continued Mr. Sastri, “our leading men of ail parties have examined 
and re-examined every proposal and offered tlieir criticism and suggestions. No 
proposal in any of these memoranda has obtained recognition or acceptance from 
the authors of tlie Act. Daring these eight years, the self-interest of Englishmen 
has been roused to opposition and a diehard section openly inimical to Indian 
aspirations have successfully led a crusade against all concessions to findian demands. 
Cleavages in the ranks of those who represented India at these ’Conferences soon 
reduced tlieir infiiience and claim to consideration. Ignoring even the just demands 
of Indians tras found both easy and necessary to placate the diehard group. 


Dominion Status 

“Our main demand from the very beginning was an Act conferring on India 
Dommion btatiis with such reservations and safeguards for a definite period of 
transition as may be deemed necessary— which reservations and safegiiardss should 
automatically disappear at the end -of that period. How is this demand dealt 
the Act|r 

’ very beginning that my mind is not occupied with the question 

whether at any time we shall have the power to secede from the Commonwealth or 
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not. Our party have never advocated secession nor claimed more than Dominion 
Status at any time. Not all even of those who spoke of independence were thinking 
of separation from Britain as in itself the goal, ■\Yhii 0 the possibility of siich^ separa- 
tion was not excluded, many held the view that Dominion J$tatus contained the 
substance of independence even* before. Dominion Status was expanded to its present 
meaning by the Statute of ’Westminster. Ultimate equality with the Dominions was 
claimed as due to the self-respect of ladia and not with any idea of secession at any 
time desired or planned for.” 

The speaker recalled the various declarations by the highest authorities of Britain 
recognising Dominion Status to be the goal of ladia’s constitutional progress. 

“The Act does not contain the declaration”, proceeded Mr. Sastri. “It is said that 
the retention of the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 is sufficient 
as an assurance of Dominion Status to India. That Preamble refers to the centre and 
the provinces and relates to British India. The retention of the Preamble therefore 
is inadequate to assure Bominiou Status to Federated India. On the other hand, as 1 
understand the Act, it denies Dominion Status to India. It has erected, as far as 
the combined ingenuity of lawyers and Parliamentary draftsmen can erect, barricades 
against full Domiiiiou Status ever being reached. 

“The provision for the appointment of His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise 
of the fuuctions of the Crown in relation to the Indian States, as apart from the 
Governor- General, is intended for all time to be a bar in the way of the Indian States 
becoming: fully a part of United India. While the Indian States come into the Fede- 
ration in so far as they surrender any powers to the Federation by their treaties 
of accession, their residuary powers, that is, their residuary sovereignty, 
remain wholly outside the Federation and outside the control of the Governor- 
General as representing it. At no point of time, even after the federal Govern- 
ment has become fully responsible, can the Indian States come fully into the Federa- 
tion. We shall in due course be told that the peculiar Indian conditions, with two 
Indians totally different in their constitutional positions, inevitably impose this limita- 
tion on the Dominion Status that India can ever attain. At present, neither His 
Majesty’s Government nor Parliament wish to discuss openly the limitations on the 
dominionliood that India will ever be able to attain. Such a discussion will bring 
into question the recently made declaration of the ’Viceroy with the consent of the 
Cabinet and of all parties in England, the declaration of the Prime Minister and even 
the declaration of His Majesty in 1921. That is the reason why they refuse to 
declare in specific terms that the goal of India is Dominion Status. 

“C0-0PERA.TIVE Imperialism” 

“In tlie meanwhile, we find in articles, lectures and addresses references to 
Dominion Status as already promised to India. These references bind nobody. But 
more than ordinary interest attaches to the declaration of the Marquess of Zetland 
who is the Secretary of State in the present Conservative Ministry of England. 
Recently, the noble Marquess delivered the Cust Lecture at the University College 
of Nottinghani, a full report of which was reproduced in the Indian newspapers. 
He took for his theme “India: Retrospect and Prospect”. The Secretary of State had 
been in India as Governor of Bengal and is a student of its culture and" religion. He 
has been generally known to be not unfriendly to the Indian cause. In this lecture 
of his, the new Constitution Act is examined with so much of antecedent history as 
he thought necessary to show how events had long been w^orking towards the 
Government of India Act just passed. The Act is claimed to be “an -.outstanding 
landmark in wffiat may be described as the new conception of Co-operative Imperia- 
lism which came into existence when the old colonies of the British Empire became 
the Dominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. Co-operative Imperialism 
is a fine phrase. It looks like a loose and somewhat self-contradictory phrase, parti- 
cularly in the sentence in which the Empire is turned into a Commonwealth. In an 
earlier passage, looking back over a hundred years of Indian history, he said : “we 
seem to have been working steadily, if for much of the time unconsciously, towards 
a goal which has only recently become clearly defined on the horizon— the goal, that 
is to say, of a^ vast self-governing dominion within the framework of the British 
Empire consisting of a federation of a congeries of peoples now amounting to 350 
millions or something like one-fifth of the population of the earth.” In the closing 
passage, reference ^ is made to India “taking a place in the organism which will be 
the crowning achievement of Co-operative Imperialism”— which organism includes, 
apparently, a Commonwealth and an Empire. The Secretary of State and his 
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colleagues are masters of fine and suggestive language. We cannot always understand 
tlie fdi implications of tlieir subtle words cliosen to express nice shades of meaning. 

Outside ran Common- wealth 

first sigM it would seem some gain that a Conservative Secretary of State 
should speak of dominionhood as the goal of India, after Ms party had steadily 
ignored the demand that that should be explicitly stated in the Parliamentary Statute 
to be the goal. But scanning the statement closely one finds that the Co-operative 
Imperialism envisaged will leave India within the Empire and outside the Common- 
wealth. The co-operative character of the imperialism flows from the erstwhile 
Colonies of the Empire attaining equality of status as dominions of a Commonwealth. 
Imperialism is supplied by India, which will become not a member of the Common- 
wealth but only a self-governing dominion “within the ^framework of the British 
Empire,” 

“It may be, I am willing to assume, that I am reading too much in the language 
of the lecture intended to expound the imagination, courage and faith of imperiSistic 
politics. Assuming then that the Secretary of State envisages full dominionhood for 
India, we still have the fact that those who refuse to recognise the binding character 
of an authorised declaration by the Yiceroy, a declaration of the Prime Minister and 
even a declaration by Minister and even a declaration by His Majesty the King, will 
not be deterred from questioning the validity of a casual statement in the course of 
a University lecture. 

The peculiar conditions of India which bear so large a part of the responsibility 
for the most anomalous provisions in the Act will be made responsible for dominion- 
hood not being attainable beyond a certain point. 

“As I have already said we wanted an Act once for all passed by Parliament 
without the periodical inquests such as the Act of 1919 provided for. We wanted the 
Act to be complete, containing the seeds of future constitutional growth. The provi- 
sion for periodical inquests such as the 1919 Act had provided is dropped in the 
present Act, but every future change must come from the United Kingdom either in 
the shape of a Parliamentary State or His Majesty’s Order in Council. Nothing is to be 
done in India. Even if, on any matter, the legislature in India is unanimous, even 
then, no change is possible without a report to Parliament in England and a change 
initiated either by Parliamentary legislation or legislation by Order in Council There are 
no provisions in the Act that can help the constitutional movement on to a further stage 
without the assistance of British .legislative machinery. Eigorous scrutiny is being 
devised for Orders in Council to he issued under the Government of India Act. 

Indirect Election 

“Of the Federal Constitution, it is far too late to complain. Some of us were never 
enamoured of it. Many were only thinking of the British Indian Provinces and a 
Government of India Act for them. And even the Preamble to the Act of 1919 refer- 
red only to the centre and the provinces. Though the idea of a federation of all India 
inclusive of the Indian States was not unknown before, it emerged from the Simon 
Report as the goal of a remote future and central responsibility was stated to be un- 
thinkable till that time. The declaration of the Princes in 1930 brought it into the 
arena of discussion as a present immediatelv realisable idea. Even those who enter- 
tained grave doubts about the desirability of the Federation were drawn in and the 
idea has not only acquired acceptance from influential political thinkers in India but 
has now been embodied in the provisions of the Act.” Criticising the indirect election 
to the Federal Assembly the speaker referred to the fact that the Lothian Committee 
and Government of India supported direct election and asked : 

“Is this indirect election to be forever because of the size of India ? If the elec- 
tion IS to be made direct at any time, will the size of the country or the electoral 
areas then become less than they are at present ? Whom do these representatives in 
the Federal Assembly elected by so small an electorate represent? Is it the members 
of the provincial legislative assembly^ or the primary voters that they represent or do 
they represent nobody ? I suppose it will be conceded that the true theory even in 
indirect elections is that they represent the primary voters. If deviation from the 
British model is required so as to suit the conditions of the country, then what is de- 
manded by the Indian conditions is relaxation of Bright’s dictum in its application to 
this country, not the abolition of direct election. And as the size of the constituency 
IS not going to shrink and the electorate will increase and not decrease hereafter, 
direct election should be allowed if it is ever to be allowed in the future. Otherwise 
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the opinion of Parliament will have to he tahen as heing that indirect election must go 
on for ever as the only system applicable to this conntry. The objection to direct elec- 
tion is applicabie in a measure to provincial election also. If direct election is allowed 
in provinces there is no reason to disallow it in the case of the Federal Assembly • 
Sir Samuel Hoare considered direct election quite manageable. 

“Representatives elected by the limited electorate proposed will not have that 
authority nor that conMenoe which representatives elected directly as at present will 
have. The argument from the conditions of this conntry is used only when it suits, 
and so as to suit, the Britisher’s pre-conceived conclusions. 

“Another justification is even more curious. If there was direct election, the 
organic link between the provinces and the centre will, it seems, be lacking. If 
the members of the provincial legislature elected 250 members to the House 
of Assembly, the organic link is conceived as established and the centrifugal 
forces are kept under control. It is dMcuIt to appreciate this miraculous power 
of indirect election. 

Speaking on the representation of the Indian States Mr. Sastri said : “There is some- 
thing anomalous in the conception of a Federation in which the citizens of a Federal 
Unit have no right of citizenship. -.To the Federation the Indian State means only the Indian 
Prince. Consistently with this conception, the 125 States’ representatives of the Federal 
Assembly and the 104 representatives in the Federal Council are left to be nominated 
by the Princes themselves. There is strong feeling among States’ people that these 
representatives should be elected by themselves. It seems not only just in itself 

but it will also be found on a farsighted view of the matter desirable in the ^interests 
even of the Princes. At present we cannot do more than commend it to the 
consideration of the Princes. In purely British Indian matters the States’ ppre- 
sentatives should have no power to vote. As no such rule is embodied in the 
Act, it must be established as a convention, as in British Parliament as to matters 
exclusively Scotch. Such a rule is eminently just and necessary where, as here, 
the Federation cannot legislate for the Indian States, and the British Indian repre- 

sentatives never interfere in any exclusively States’ concern. 

Reseeva-Tion 

“Defence, Ecclesiastical affairs and Foreign affairs are the reserved departments 
as also the Tribal Areas. Not more than three Counsellors are to he appointed 
to assist the Governor- General in the exercise of his functions in regard to these 
departments. The appoinment of these Counsellers will operate as a set-back on 

the present position. The present position is that the members of Council in the 
Government of India as part of the Government have direct contact with these 

departments and means of influence. It will be difficult for them, after the fixing 
of this separate responsibility and the appointment of special Counsellors for its 
discharge, to exert the same influence as before. It is for this reason that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru suggested the appointment of the Army member from among those 
elected and the British Indian Delegation suggested the appointment of a non-official 
Indian. The attainment of full Responsible Government and Dominion Status, as far 
as it is held attainable, depends on India being ready to undertake her own defence. 
Indianisation, complete or nearly so, can alone enable India to say that she is ready 
to take it up. The Sub-Committee of the First Round Table Conference presided over 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas resolved that with the development of the new political struc- 
ture in India the defence of India must be to an increasing extent the concern of 
the Indian people and not of the British alone. 

■Will this Indianisation be undertaken ? It is impossible to prescribe a certain pace 
for this process ? No plan has so far been promised for carrying it out. In the 
Gust Lecture, the Secretary of State says in language now familiar to ns by constant 
repetition : “For a period which the boldest prophet would shrink from naming, the 
defence of the country and the conduct of its foreign affairs will be administered 
by the Yiceroy and will be beyond the control of the legislature.” 

They will continue, that is to say, to be a responsibility of the Imperial Parliament” 

‘ The safeguards are numerous. They are intended to provide for special interests 
and grave situations. No one objects to a provision for breakdown of the consti- 
tution. Such provisions should be confined to the minimum requirements, but 
in the Act they are so comprehensive that no further addition to their number can 
be conceived or suggested. The Governor-General makes his own Acts and his own 
ordinances. The Governor makes his own Acts and Ordinances. Each has special 
responsMities—nearly the same in both cases. In these matters the Governor 
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General and tlie Governors exercise their discretion or individual judgment and 
ail such matters are subject to the control of the Secretary of State, and he can 
fix by rule what classes of cases should go to him heforekand. Many of these 
natters may he made the subject of dictation from Whitehall. 

Fiscal and Commercial Saeeouards 

^•No safeguard is so sinister-looking as these. And no part of the Act is con- 
ceived in such contemptuous disdain of Indian interests and Indian self-respect, or 
is calculated permanently to injure India’s economic life and welfare, as the chapter 
on ‘■•Provisions with respect to Discrimination, etc.” It is provoking and utterly 
unprovoked in the detailed and exhaustive provisions it contains. It is a breach of 
the spirit of the agreement at the First Round Table Conference. With your 
permission I shall spend some little time on these topics. The fiscal freedoom of 
India was conceded by the Joint Select Committee of - Parliament in 1919. The 
Words of the Committee were these: “Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India 
for the needs of her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
tliat she should, have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain. 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” The fiscal freedom thus defined 
is the basis of the Fiscal Convention which has since regulated Indian Tariff policy. 
The Government of India are to haye the right to consider the rights of Indian 
first, just as Great Britain and the other parts of the Empire have always chosen 
without complaint from each other, the tariff arrangements 'which each thought 
best fitted for its needs, thinking of its own citizens first. India lias under ^this 
fiscal convention adopted a policy of discriminating protection. On the basis of 
rigorous test imposed by the Fiscal Commissiou and rigorously applied by the Tariff 
Board, a comparatively small number of industries have received protection. The 
scrupulously fair manner in which the ‘discriminate’ protection has been given is 
unquestionable. The application of the policy in India can challenge comparison 
wim any country in the world not excluding Great Britain. The measure of 
protection has, in the opinion of competent people, fallen short of the needs 
of the situation in a number of cases. Divergence of interests between Provinces 
and betvreen agriciiitiirists and consumers on tlie one side and industrialists on the 
other, has tended to keep the measure of protection below the point of need. 

Cotton and Steel 

In two vital industries, cotton and steel, the legislature has favoured Britain by 
imposing duties lower tliaii those applying to foreign goods. And yet the fiscal freedom 
oi India is now curtailed by a provision fixing responsibilty on the Governor-General to 
ensure the prevention of nieasurcs, legislative and administrative, 'which would subject 
Britisli goods to discriminatory or special treatment. And discriminatory treatment is 
made to include indirect discriminations by means of differential treatment of various 
types of products. And the Governor-General may prevent the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions if he was satisfied tliat tliey were of a discriminatory or penal 
character. After these provisions it is nothing but irony to speak of the reciprocity 
of “deliberate eilbrt of the partners to expand the whole range of their trade with 
one another to the fullest possible extent compatible with the interests of their own 
peoples.” To speak of reciprocity in the above sense, after a statutory deprivation 
of fiscal fj'eedom is a deceptive use of language. Reciprocity of fiscal arrangement 
in the matter of administrative discrimination is meaningless when it is remembered 
that, in no conceivable circumstances, can tliere be any one in England to pi’otect 
Indian interests just as there is the Governor-General of India to protect British 
interests here. The very existence of these provisions is felt to be an insnlt to India 
and must be a permanent source of irritation. Britain has been given preference in 
.regard to two irnportant articles and the Britishers enjoy administrative preference 
by reason of their dominant position in India. How these provision wul actually 
work remain^tq be seen. They are capable of doing great harm. The matter was 
incapable of being legislated upon in the opinion of competent lawyers. Parliament 
has ventured, nevertheless, to embody these provisions in the Act. From the nature 
of the case they cannot but be vague and indefinite. Individual opinions and idiosyn- 
cracies ^ must play a part and the consequences may conceivably be disastrous to 
Indian interests. Nor are these apprehensions of injury imaginary. 

Indo-33ritish Trade Aoreement 

AT. I^i^io-British agreement of 1934 concluded at the instance of 

the .British commercial community and in . consultation with them during the whole 
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of the negotiations -with India is a case in point. It was sprung on the commercial 

community in India without notice. It starts with the assumption that Indian 
industry requires higher protection against foreign goods than against imports from 
the IFmted Kingdom. The interests of vast millions of poverty-striken consumers, 
often urged against protection to Indian industries, are forgotten when it suits 
British commercial interests. The imposition of heavy duties on cheap foreign goods 
affects the consumer and is undesirable in his interests. It as for this reason that 
the Tariff Board has to balance conflicting interests and has therefore to consider the 
extent of possible injury to him in all its proposals of protection. There is, in the 
agreement, a further provision that the Government of India undertake that the 
measure of protection to be afforded shall be only^ so much and no more than will 
equate the prices of imported goods to the level of fair selling prices of Indian goods 
and wherever possible lower duties will be imposed on the goods of the United 
Kingdom. It will always be open to controversy as to whether the differences in 
costs between Indian and foreign goods have been correctly estimated. The Govern- 
ment of India have in the past in a certain number of eases declined to be guided 
by the recommendations of the Tariff Board and have either refused protection or 
varied the measure of protection recommended. If the Federal Government of the 
future varied the recommendations of the Board, or even if they acted on^it, in the 
interests of India, the safeguard may be invoked by British interests and it may be 
contended that the imposition was discriminatory in effect and in intention, though 
it was not and could not be discriminatory in form. 

COMMEECIAL DlSCEUnNATION 

‘‘The anxiety of the British trading and commercial community to protect their 
legitimate interests is intelligible and no responsible Indian member of the Round 
Table Conference was unwilling to concede fair treatment for British commerce in 
India. The Nehru Committee stated that ‘it -.was in conceivable that there can be any 
discriminatory legislation against any community doing business lawfully in India.* 
The proposals embodied in the Act have gone far beyond the protection of this 
legitimate interest and are conceived in suspicion and distrust of India. The provi- 
sions are calculated to prevent India’s economic development and the fostering of 
her national industries. Swaraj has no meaning except -in so far as it enables the 
country to rise above its present poverty and miserably low level of life, and^ a 
constitution which denies this power of amelioration cannot be acceptable to India. 
For the first time it is laid down in this Act that the Britisher in the United King- 
dom is practically to have all the rights of an Indian. The idea of citizenship involved 
in it and the partnership spoken of at other times between Great Britain and India 
are adverse to the interests of India at every turn. The general formula was agreed 
to at the Round Table Conference that equal rights and opportunities should be 
afforded to those lawfully engaged in commerce and industry within the federation, 
but the Indian delegates rightly desired that it should be subject to certain exceptions 
based on the need for protecting key or national industries, and that in respect of industry 
and commerce between England and India, an appropriate convention based on reci- 
procity should be entered into for regulating mutual rights. India cannot give up 
the right to impose restrictions if required in tlie interests of her people. One can 
understand existing businesses claiming that no discrimination should be made against 
them, but new businesses cannot justly claim any such right. But acting ’wholly in 
British interests, the Act has left no scope for the legitimate aspirations of India 
and no security, no safeguard, and no opportunity for its industrial development. The 
Act provides against discriminatory taxation as if that had been contemplated by 
Indians at any time. 

Indian Indtjsteies Hampered 

“On the other hand, the discrimination has all been the other way. The British 
subjects enjoy immunity from income-tax on the Indian sterling loans, on pensions, 
etc. It is again provided that companies incorporated in the United Kingdom are by 
that very fact to be deemed to comply with ^ Federal laws imposing restrictions on 
place of incorporation or currency or domicile, birth or race of members of the 
Governing Body of the Companies. That means that even in key industries it will 
not be open to India to say that they should be exclusively or even predominantly 
owned and managed by Indians. Nationalisation of the industries as a mode of getting 
over the difficulty may be open, but where the Government are content to leave 
them to Indian Companies, the course will not be open under the Act. The imposi- 
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tiott of conditions even in regard to future companies is prohibited. Thereby, a 
uery useful instrument of Indianisation of industrial companies in terms of incorpora- 
tion is taken away. Restrictions imposed on the grant of bounties, subsidies and 
other foms of aid are also objectionable. The imposition of conditions of eligibility 
is p^ermitted as regards new entrants only and not as regards those already established 
in India. This is a deduction from existing power to attach these conditions when 
granting bounties to an existing company. It was actually done in the case of Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., and in the case of paper industry. For the purpose of the 

f rovision it is laid down that ^a company incorporated by or under the laws of the 
fnited Kingdom shall be deemed to carry on business in India if it owns ships 
which habitually trade to and from ports in India ” That is to say, Indian shipping 
industry cannot receive a bounty or subsidy without its being given to those com- 
panies of the United Kingdom also. Even recently one finds that the British Shipping 
companies are clamouring for help against outside competition. They may receive 
bounty from Britain and may claim it from India: But India is not have the right 
to grant bounty or subsidy to her own indigenous shipping industry unless she pays 
an e<|ual amount to British industry otherwise amply provided. 

C0A.STAL Shipping- 

‘‘The Act has further taken away the right to impose any conditions that the Govern- 
ment see fit to impose. It has limited the terms and conditions beyond which the Federal 
Legislature cannot go. They are the terms and conditions defined by the External Capital 
Committee and accepted by the legislature. The result of the incorporation of those 
provisions in the Act itself and of the substitution for the word Indians the words 
‘‘British subjects domicilled in India,” will enable a company wholly British to be 
formed with one half of the governing body being British subjects of Indian 
domicile. Even the concession w-hich the External Capital Committee Report gave 
to India has now been taken away. Without saying that bounties should he 
refused to British companies under all circumstances, cases may and must occur 
where the encouragement of industries owmed by lier own nationals may be called 
for and India must have the power to give that assistance to an indigenous industry 
from funds raised within the country. Discrimination of any kind is prohibited 
in regard to shipping. That is to say. ths'i'eservation, for example, of coastal shipping 
to Indian enterprise is prohibited. " All these provisions are sought to ^ be made 
acceptable to us by a promise of reciprocity. That provision is nothing but a 
mockery. There is no possibility of an Indian company shipping or other claiming 
reciprocal rights in the United Kingdom and the promise of reciprocity is a 
s^m. It may here be added that Great Britain has reserved her right to initiate 
discrimination and then India may also discriminate, but that discrimination may 
continue only so long as Great Britain discriminates. Her interest and her conveni- 
ence must rule. 

Administrative Discrimination 

^ “The original idea of an agreed convention, replaced by these drastic provisions 
m British interest, is retained in Section 118 in a very interesting form. If a conven- 
tion is arrived at an Order in Council may suspend these provisions, and when 
me convention expires, India will again be in a grip of these statutory provisions. 
That is to say, if better terms are offered by the convention, the convention will then 
be allowed operation; the provisions of the Act as the minimum of concession to British 
interests will always remain. There is no guarantee of protection against administrative 
discrimination in England and there can therefore be no just claim against administrative 
discrimination in India. So far from there being any administrative discrimination gainst 
the Britisher, the discrimination has been the other way against Indians and Didian 
Companies. Employnaent of Britisher has, in the past, been the means adopted by Indian 
Companies for securing some consideration from Government and from Railways. 
The whole of this chapter may be said to proceed on the footing that the British 
subject ^ m the United Kingdom^ being an Indian, there is no need for an Indian 
to aspire to establish any Indian industry. What India wants, Britain is ready 
to supply. ^ No Indian company is therefore needed. If Indian companies are thrott- 
iea by Bnti.sh companies as was done years ago when shipping was started to 
Tuticorin to Ceylon, it need not be a matter of concern to Indians; it is 
just like competition between two rival companies of the same country. 

‘The provocation for the whole of this chapter is Se threat of some Indians 
to repudiate Public Debt and boycott British goods, That set the Britisher thinking 
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of safeguards and ifc struck the imagination of the ingenious Britisher to study at 
what conceirable points British interests may be attacked and he provided against 
it all and he conceived British interest in the widest possible manner. Converting 
the Britisher into an Indian offered the best way of solving all the connected 
problems. 

The Services 

“The recruitment for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments. The higher administrative services, namely, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service, and the Indian Medical Service are to be recruited 
by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is to reserve posts. He is to 
appoint special Irrigation Officers, if, in his opinion, they are required in the 
provinces. The pay, condition of service and everything connected with these 
appointments will be fixed by the Secretary of State. ^ There^ is no indication that 
at any future time now known or knowable these services will be recruited by the 
Governor for the provinces or the Governor- General for the Federation. The 
provision for re-examination of this question at the end of five years, originally 
contemplated, has been dropped in the Act. The denial of the right of reoruitment 
to the Federation and to the provinces is a serious subtraction not only from the 
theoretio right of a Federal Government and Federal units but also from the full 
responsible character of the administration under the system. 

“The total result is without doubt one of grave dissatisfaction in our minds. We 
feel that power is not relinquished. The old instruments of control are there 
still. Power still remains drawn up into the hands of the Secretary of State, 
through the Governor-General and the Governor acting at their discretion and in 
the exercise of their individual judgment subject to his control and direction and 
through services protooted with special care and empowered to do what may 
thwart the action of the Ministers. Not content with these instruments of power 
vested interests are entrenched in the centre and in the Second Chambers of the 
provinces as a first line of defence against democratic advance. Good friends in 
England desire us to accept the Act and settle down to constructive work within 
the limits set by the Act “in a spirit of political realism.” Immediately after our 
last session’s ‘condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report as 
unacc ep table, a friend wrote that “nobody in Britain will echo the criticism that 
moiin ains have been in labour and brought forth a ridiculous mouse”. On the 
other hand, he continued, “most people here, even those most sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations and most responsive to Indian sentiments and susceptibilities, are 
of the opinion that the scheme of Constitutional reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of dominionhood”. No one says that in the provinces, for example, 
advance is not made by bringing more subjects under the control of Ministers than 
there were under the Act of 1919. But the whole of what we are now to have 
in the provinces we could have had under the Act of 19 19 by rules without 
spending eight years over the forging of a new Constitution Act, we should have 
had it in 1924 if the Congress had then agreed to take it. We could have had it 
perhaps even in 1931. I am not sure that a certain section in the country do not 
regret that the Round Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
confined to provincial autonomy. The only gains under the New Constitution Act 
are the Governors’ Acts and the Governors’ Ordinances and the numerous safeguards 
and the statutory exclusion in the Police department, over which Indians have 
exercised control without complaint. 

“As for the centre, no one is really very enthusiastic. People have become 
reconciled to it as to something inevitable. If central responsibility is to be 
reached only by the establishment of a Federation, with its imperfect and imper- 
feotibie unification, so far as the letter of the Act goes, we* must face it. we say to 
ourselves, “get through it as soon as you can ; the sooner the better”, liough 
there are not wanting men who would much rather postpone what according to them 
is, in many respects, a unique, unequal and undesirable, half-union. 

“The same English friend assures us of a fundamental feature of British psycho- 
logy which is that “hardly anywhere is there to be found, save in the case of indivi- 
duals, anything except a sentiment of real friendship and amiability towards India.” 
We are also assured that “the feeling of genuine goodwill is general and widespread,” 
It is further added that “the Britisher has been taught that his country has been a 
trustee of Indian Interests during the many decades of Indo-British connection” and 
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lie does not wish to take “undue risks la renouncing a responsibility that weighs 
upon his conscience.” When the widespread and genuinely held belief in Indian 
nkionalist circles is expressed with more or less vehemence that Britain has a vested 
interest in the exploitation of India for her own benefit and advantage, it is with no 
assumed warmth that British people resent the imputation which in their moments 
of generosity they attribute to the natural inability of people of alien race and 
tradition to render justice to the well-meant benevolence of their rulers, 

“I am not given to attributing motives. I wish to put the best construction on 
the acts of others, I have set out the result of the chapter on Discrimination as T 
see it Even the Marquess of Lothian says that the provisions against commercial 
discrimination are most of them unwise from the British point of view. With every 
desire to see high motives in every part of the Act, I find it difficult, on my under- 
standing of what is aimed in that chapter, either to see any motion of trusteeship or 
any sense of what trusteeship involves or any weh-meant but misunderstood bene- 
volence of British rulers or any sense of responsibility weighing on the Britishers’ 
conscience. With the attitude of one who will not agree to the reservation of coastai 
shipping for Indian nationals and must destroy it whenever any attempts are made 
by the Indians to establish it, how can we associate all that is claimed for him? We 
are assured on all sides that the provisions of that chapter will not be worked in 
the manner that the words may suggest. If that proves to be correct, then the 
British commercial men must indeed he deeply disappointed. 

“What Bien must we do ? I wish to remind fellov? delegates of our resolution of 
last year. We then expressed our profound regret that instead of removing the 
glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals and in utter disregard 
of Indian opinion of all shades including that of the British Indian Delegation, the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report introduced further reactionary features 
rendering illusory responsibility in the provinces and in the centre. We stated further 
that the Report was wholly unacceptable to Indian, opinion of all shades and passed a 
resolution that “this Federation does not want any legislation based on the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report.” The legislation has now overtaken ns. The Act is now 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian opinion, as the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report was last year. What is our reaction to the legislation ? What is the reaction 
of the country to this legislation ? 

“There is diversity of opinion in the ranks of everv party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office ; others, that there is no purpose in going into 
the Councils unless we are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, tiiat is, make its working impossible. We must reverse the 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible and oppose where necessary. 
We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, where necessary, but 
should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decision as between these alternatives it must not be forgotten that a 
certain section of our coiintiymen can be got to work the Act. 

“To say that you will not work the Act because it is unacceptable to us 
leads you nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if yon will not work the Act, it will 
work you.” If you do not work the Act, the Act does not thereby become unwork- 
able. If you were so united that, by refusing to work the Act, it should become 
unworkable, this Act would not have been passed at all ; you would then have 
secured every provision that you wanted. We are disorganised, and disunited. That 
Is why the Act is thurst on us with the assurance that if we did not work the Act, 
others may still be found in the country to work it. These do not mind what the 
majority think. It is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go in 
and work the Act or whether you who claim to be progressive and nationalist should 
go in and work the Act. 

CoUNCm-ENXEY 

“Keeping our miprogressive elements from the Councils, is it not in itself desirable, 
nay is it not necessary ? Now then, can there be any doubt that the progressive 
parties in the country cannot afiord to allow the non-progressive or anti-nationalistic 
elements to go into the Councils and work the Act ? Is there any flaw in this argument ? 
I see none. It is then absolutely necessary that the entry into the Councils should 
ba accepM, at least to keep out the undesirables. If then you must go into the 
in large numbers. In fact, you must be there in a majority or at least in 
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siifEcient numbers to have a controlling influence. Then you may be invited to form 
the ministry. Do you accept ofiice or do you reject it and sit in opposition to the 
Government ? If you preferred to sit in opposition, some one else will undertake to 
form the ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only such as are 
detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreck the Act, by 
opposing all measures of Government, even if they should be beneficial ? Indiscri- 
minate opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was in full sympathy with it, unless you had the 
country baclcing you in any such programme. If you went into the Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

Acceptance oe Office 

“I do not expect any such programme to succeed. The unity that you req[uir0 
for any such programnie has yet to be created. When that unity is ci'eatedit may be 
that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a unity 
may be the result of work done in the country. It may be the result of working 
within the Council also. The work within the Council will quicken the work in the 
country. In power, you will be able to do a great deal more than in opposition one gets 
moi'e support iu power thau in opposition from the official hierarchy right up to the 
top. Contact and association tell more than the merit of any question. Eor your 
beneficent measures you may be sure of support from the Governor. I am speaking 
with some knowledge of how contact and association secure support even where 
the support is invoked for ill-conceived and wrong-headed measures. 

Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts and assoia- 
tion that make smooth the path of work and achievement. 

I have not forgotten the point of principle that must now and then emerge in a 
certain number of cases, small in comparison with the question that come up from 
day to day. My exhortation not to adopt wrecking as a policy does not mean that 
you should relax on a matter of principle. In many cases, it will be found that the 
point is quietly gained. In a very few cases, ^ the matter may have to be fought out. 
The minister will then have to be firm. The citadel may yield or it may be defended. 
It is at that point that the mettle of your minister may be tested. 

It is then my strong view that entry into Council and acceptance of office should 
not be avoided, that a programme of wrecking is nnwdse and that a strong and 
courageous handling of occasional questions which might involve a conflict of varying 
strength and degree is all that will be needed. More probably, long before this point is 
reached, your strength would liave been duly tested and measured and if you have 
stood your ground in the test, the conflict might not arise at all in most cases. So 
far, the remarks bear directly on the Provinces. If we now turn to the Federal 
Assembly and Council, a difference of position is immediately noticeable. There is 
little chance of a majority in the Centre. Here the wreckers may desire to force 
constitutional reform but'are not in sufficient numbers to force it. They may be in 
a majority in the Provinces where wrecking is neither necessary nor desirable. 

This patient and strenous work in Council is not ail that will have to be done by 
a party. It is the lesser part of the work. The party will have to work in the 
country even more than in the Councils. The country has to be politically educated 
and made to know the work that has to be done and the workers that should be 
trusted. Without organising a strong and well-disciplined nationalistic party in the 
country, it will be impossible for long to carry on nationalistic work within the Council. 

The Handful of Libeeals 

^ I sense the unspoken question in the minds of my fellow delegates, and in the 
minds of others present here not of the Liberal complexion in politics, where are the 
Liberals to whom these observations are addressed, who will go into the Councils in 
large numbers and will then be faced with the problem of accepting or rejecting office, 
etc., referred to above ? My remarks are addressed not to Liberals only but to all 
nationalists in the country. Your resolution of last year twice refers to ‘Hhe entire 
body of Indian opinion of all shades’* in reference to the attitude of the country to 
the joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. I have followed it up this year by 
speaking to all progressive Indian parties of whatever shade of political opinion. My 
fellow delegates and I know that we are a handful in a vast country — ^we who have 
•' 38 
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the courage and are not ashamed to cwn ourselYes to he Liberals. There are far 
more Liberals in the country than o-wn themsebes to be such. I hnow the difficulties 
in the way of propaganda and recruitment to Liberal ranhs in my part ox the country. 
I am for converts to our ranks, if we can get them. If we do not get many, no 
matter. We shall be content with the Liberal principles permeating the lives of people. 
To my mind, those who have decided, if only for the moment, to give up non- 
co-operation, and work along lines favoured of the ancient Congressmen ^and their 
modern representatives, the Liberals, are also Liberals in spirit and conviction even 
if not in name. 1 do not say they are Liberals either to taunt them or to vex them, 
but only to satisfy my own mind that our mode of doing political work is at least 
one of the authentic and approved modes of doing work and I need not desert it for 
any other unless occasion should call for it in no uncertain or in irresistible voice. 
I personally feel no hesitation in saying that all progressive parties should welcome 
opportunities of doing national work in and out of Councils in collaboration with one 
another without in any way breaking with their other loyalties. If, for example, 
there is what may be called a Parliamentary or Council-entry party, I see nothing 
improper ox incongruous in the members of different parties joining such a group 
and working in collaboration. Such a party will work not only within the Councils 
hut also outside the Councils and country. In time, these co-workers may 

establish intimate political association ahdr'w^ye similar modes of political thought. 
Nor is divergence of view within the members of s-party inconceivable. Since ^you 
elected me to this chair, I have had, from Liberal friend's, erA'o\utsf?Jn lo give a iVad 
in opposite senses. I do not wish it to be understood that in the remarks I have 
permitted myself to make I am trying to lead you along lines that the majority 
among you may not approve. There is an authentic definition of a leader from my 
part of the country that he is the follower of his followers. It is not quite^ so para- 
doxical or quite so untrue as at first sight it looks. Educating public opinion and 
being educated by it go on side by side, I ha 70 permitted myself to express an 
opinion of my own. It is for you finally to take it into your consideration and come 
to a deliberate decision. 

Pabtt Prooeammb 

I should normally stop here but I connot refrain from referring to the question 
of a party programme. If progressive parties decided to undertake the responsibility 
of government a programme is essential Whatever may be the decision, it is time 
that the question of programme is taken up. The Liberal Party should take it 
up. They are eminently fitted to do it. 

A committee may be appointed with power to co-opt outside experts to prepare 
a programme. While it is essential that programme-makers should know what has 
been done in other countries, they cannot simply transcribe them wholesale into 
their programme without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country. 
There is some informed and much uninformed planning in the country in imitation 
of the Five-Year Plans and Ten-Year Plans of other countries, so much so that the 
word, planning, and the idea behind it are in danger of becoming discredited. But a 
party programme is necessary without delay. 

If the masses of the population, now steeped in poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies in devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it out. The relief to agriculturists whose poverty and 
distress are on the increase in these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers in agriculture and urban workers in unorganised industries and the 
problem of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention. The pressure on 
agricuituro necessitates industrialisation ^ chiefly by the introduction of cottage and 
village industries as a new or an additional occupation for the rural population. 
Nationaiistion, in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, 
in Posts and Telegraphs in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc., 
nationalisation has become an establislied fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, 
reserves freedom of judgrnent in each case on the merits without making a fetish 
of nationalisation as^ applicable in all circumstances and to all departments of econo- 
mic life. Pair conditions of life and fair distribution of the profits of industry as 
between capital and labour must be secured if need be by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for securing social justice and redressing inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth is well-known, I can see no end or goal which cannot 
promptly achieved by social legislation than by the doubtful and 
gimoult paths of Socialism, I do , no more than set down certain ideas as they 
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occur to me. All tMs, however, must be a matter for the careful and well-oonsidered 
opinion of a Committee of Experts. 

■ Resolutions — Second Day — Nagpur— SOth. December 1935 ; 

The Government of India Act 

At the open session of the Eederation this afternoon, the following resolution on 
the Government of India Act, approved earlier by the Subjects Committee was passed 
unanimously. 

“(a) The National Liberal Federation of India, while reaffirming its resolution of 
last year regrets that in utter disregard of almost unanimous Indian opinion, the 
British Parliament not only did not accept a single suggestion for improvement from 
India’s point of view but imposed the Government of India Act 1935^ on the country 
with further objectionable provisions added ; (b) yet the National Liberal Federation 
considers that in the circumstances of India, anything like a boycott of _ the new cons- 
titution is futile and impossible, and is therefore of opinion that nationalists of all 
parties and groups in the country should in the supreme interest of India act together 
in the general elections which are to he held under the new Act so as to secure their 
return to the Legislatures in the largest number, and to utilise the_ constitution so as 
to extract from it whatever good it can yield and, what is more important, so as to 
accelerate the reform of the constitution on lines demanded by and acceptable^ to 
Indian opinion ; (c) the Liberal Federation reiterates that no ‘ constitution can satisfy 
Indian opinion which does not approximate as nearly as may be to ^ the constitutions 
of the Dominions and concede to the people of India the full rights of national 
self-government with the irreducible minimum of reservations for a short period fixed 
by statute and which further does not make for national solidarity.” 

The chief feature of to-day’s session wasithe attack made by Mr. (7. F. Chintamani 
on Sir Cowasji Jehangir. Both were speaking on the Reforms resolution. In his 
speech. Sir Cowasji frankly admitted that great many safeguards in the new Constitu- 
tion have been provided on the explicit demand of the minorities and vested interests 
and that the background of communal disunity could not have been ignored in fram- 
ing any constitution for India. He alleged that almost all communities in India were 
steeped in oommunalism and characterised the Nationalists as lip Nationalists but not 
Nationalists in action, 

Mr. C. F. Chintamani^ constructing Sir Cowasji’s speech, as an attack on Hindus 
and as an unnecessary animadversion on India’s body politic, dissociated himself from 
Sir Cowasji’s observations. He totally denied Sir Cowasji’s implications that the 
Constitution had not been forced upon India by England. 

Great excitement prevailed during Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s speech. Repeated appeals 
were made to him not to attack Sir Cowasji personally. 

Moving the resolution relating to the new constitution the Right Hon’ble F. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri said the enactment of the new India Act was the result of our weak- 
ness and utter helplessness. The Act was thrust upon them. As there was no escape, 
they must submit. He added tliat advantage had been taken to the fullest of the 
discord among Indians in the matter of framing the difierent provisions of the new 
Act. Therefore, it is that weakness which they must get rid of. Proceeding, the 
Right Hon. Sastri declared the educational system must be changed and the young 
generation to-day must imbibe ideas of nationalism thus securing extinction of the very 
sources of discord in life. Children to-day must be so taught that they must act as 
brethren in the service of the common motherland and thus demonstrate to the outside 
world that they are real citizens of India. 

Mr. Sastri thought there was no incongruity in severely condemning the constitu- 
tion and working it, as the India Act had been thrust upon them. They had not 
given an atom of co-operation in the framing of it. If they did not work" the cons- 
titution, others would work it. It was therefore necessary to come out of the wilderness, 
take the reins of administration and accept offices and work out their fate. It was in 
their hands to make use even of this evil instrument for securing their purpose. They 
were unwise in the extreme who counselled abstention, from assuming power. Minis- 
ters, in the future, must be men who had clear vision, iron will and determination to 
take office with honour and drop the same if it meant betrayal of the interests 
of India. Concluding, he said, ^'Come together under our banner and fight together 
Notwithstanding the frowns of Governors and Yiceroys, no on© can bar India’s fate. 
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for ever. To no people wlio have known greatness once sliall it be denied 

altogether.” 

sir Ghimanlal Setalvad said Indians liad to blame themselves for the present 
state of affairs in the country. He agreed with Mr. Sa&iri that the communal cleav- 
age among various communities was responsible for their misfortune, and appealed for 
co-operation of all parties with a view to adopting a policy regarding the new 
constitution. 

Sir Coimsji Jehangir declared he was one of those who believed the evil of 
communal dissensions could be remedied. At least some safeguards contained in the 
new Act had been the result of reckless sUtements made by their own countrymen. 
However good any constitution might be, it would fail if not worked by men of will 
and necessary character. It- was up to them to work ^the new let as to make those 
safeguards waste paper. He hoped the Act, bad as it was, would be an_ instrument 
in bringing above a change in their mentality and unite them thus enabling them to 
succeed in getting the full measure of self-government. 

Mr. a. F. Chintamani agreed that communal decisions were responsible for their 
misfortune but said they ■were not wholly to blame. Efforts for achieving communal 
unity on various occasions in the past had been frustrated by reasons beyond their 
control. He denied that Liberals ^vere obsessed by a communal outlook and appealed 
for arriving at a common policy of action even at this hour among all jiarties so as 
to accelerate the advent of Swaraj. ^ ^ . 

Sir M, F. Joshi supported the resolution while Mr. J. N. Basu declared they 
must work the new constitution to the best of their capacity. They must face diffi- 
culties and work for attaining their ideals and fight straight on till the objective 
was secured. The resolution w^as then passed unanimously. 

Indian States Subjects 


Discussion on the resolution regarding the Indian States subjects and their rights 
initiated by Mr. M, D. Altekar^ w’as supported by Mr. A. V. Patwardhan 
and Prof. Kelkar of Poona. The speakers urged that the Princes should move with 
the times and see their way to concede the legitimate and just rights to their people. 
They expressed satisfaction that the cause of State’s subjects had been supported by 
the Il^ational Liberal Federation. 

Speaking on the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr. P. N, Sapru thought the 
measure wiis very severe and would come in the way of honest journalists. He hoped 
the Act would be repealed as early as possible. The resolution was supported by Mr. 
E, Yinayakarao and Mr. S. M. Bose and was carried without dissent. 

The other resolution were passed without much discussion. The session cencluded 
at 8 p, m. 

Mr. Venl'atarama Sastri^ President, in his concluding ^3eech, observed that stre- 
nuous Tvork lay before them. He hoped Liberals from all Provinces would co-operate 
with Iiim in giving effect to their decisions. They must continue to make efforts at 
communal unity the want of which he said was a stumbling block in their political 
progress. They should endeavour to combine with other nationalists and fight elections 
next year. 

The Army 


Tiie Federation unanimously passed the following resolutions besides the one relating 
to the new Constitution ; — 


(A) The National Liberal Federation is acutely dissatisfied at Uhe complete lack 
of response by the Government to the repeated demand of India for rapid nationalisa- 
tion of the army and at their obstinate adherence to the ideas and methods which 
will not bring it about even in three centuries. The Federation cannot but condemn 
the policy of refusal to take steps for the speedy Indianisation and i opposition, 
at tlie same time, to Self-Government on the plea that India cannot defend 
herself. 

(B) The Federation reaffii-ms the demand for steady redaction of the British Army 
of occupation and its replacement by Indian troops drawn from all classes of 
provinces. 

(0) ^ The Federation is gravely concerned at the maintenance of the military 
expenditure at a level which is beyond the capacity of India to bear without detri- 
ment to social servicos and economic development, and ■ it urges on the Government 
of India the adoption of measures which will bring down military expenditure to a 
msonable figura 
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Unemployment 

The National Liberal Federation is graveiy concerned by the acuteness of the 
problem of unemployment which is on the increase among the middle classes. ^ While 
it is glad that certain aspects of it have formed the subject of investigation in sorae 
provinces, notably in the United Provinces by a committee under the chairmanship 
of the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ the Federation urges that measures 
calculated to reduce it should be adopted without delay in the shape of planned 
economic development and the reorganisation of the system of education (without 
prejudice to the 'wider diffusion of higher education), so as to train young men for 
wealth-producing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Acts 

The National Liberal Federation records its strong protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the several provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the 
present year. They perpetuate or prolong the extraordinary powers taken by the 
Executive virtually free of judicial control, first in the form of Ordinance and next 
of temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the Press and the public is 
seriously menaced by these Acts and the Federation, therefore, urges their immediate 
repeal. 

Indians and Zanzibar Laws 

This Federation, while reiterating its condemnation of the anti-Indiau decrees 
passed by the Zanzibar Government in June 1934, which decrees have resulted in 
squeezing out Indians from lawful pursuits in the Zanzibar Protectorate, expresses its 
apprehension at the extension of the moratorium to July 1936 in clear violation of 
the Zanzibar Government’s promise to settle the debt problem within a year. 

This Federation records with satisfaction the unanimous report of the Agricultural 
Indebtedness Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Government, which supports the 
conclusions of the report submitted by Mr. K. P. S. Menon, I. C. S., to the Govern- 
ment of India, which exposes the one-sided nature of ;the last Barlett report, on 
which the said anti-Indian decrees were based and deplores the attitude of the 
Zanzibar Government in not accepting the Commission’s report as well as the views 
expressed in the memorandum of the Indian National Association of Zanzibar submitted 
to the Secretary of State for Colonies and the Government of India. In the opinion 
of this Federation, the basis of the said decrees having been shattered by the said 
Commission of the Zanzibar Government presided over by the Chief Justice with an 
official majority, the Government of India should press for a repeal of the said decrees. 

While the Federation appreciates the sympathetic attitude and action of the 
Government of India, it urges on them the advisability of promptly pressing for 
acceptance of the following demands : Relief of the urgent needs of the Indian com- 
munity, namely (1) amendment of Section 19 of the Land Alienation Decree of 1934 
with retrospective effect, so as not to allow the period of limitation to run against 
creditors during the moratorium ; (2) immediate adoption of the recommendations of 
- the Agricultural Indebtedness Commission by the (jovernment of Zanzibar ; (3) aboli- 
tion of licence fee for export of cloves ; (4) the abolition of one-sided levy on export 
of cloves by the Cloves Growers’ Association and modification of its other activities. 
Failing agreement of the Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum demands this 
Federation recommends to the Government of India the imposition of an embargo on 
imports originate from the Zanzibar Protectorate. The Federation urges that action 
should be taken in the matter of the marketing legislation of the Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika Governments on the lines indicated in the reports of Mr. K. P. S. 
Menon, I. C. S., who was deputed to investigate the situation on the spot. The 
Federation is strongly opposed to the extension of the highlands in the manner 
suggested in the Carter Report and the exclusion of Indians from the highlands of 
Kenya, and declares that any attempt to give statutory effect to this undesirable 
practice will arouse the keenest resentment in this country. 

Segregation in Africa 

The Federation is opposed to the principle of the residential and commercial 
segregation of the Indians on which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of the Union of 
South Africa is based, and urges the Government of India to consult the opinion 
of the^ Indian Community in South Africa about the recommendations of the Feetham 
Commission, and represent their point of view to the Union Government. 
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The National Federation once again accords its whole-hearted support to the 
Swadeshi Movement, and urges that every, effort should be made for its complete 
success in all the branches of production, distribution and consumption, 

Indian Industry 

The Federation urges Governments in British India as well as the Indian States 
to utilise to the greatest possible extent the products of Indian Industry in meeting 
the req.uirements of consuming departments, and further, ^ to give every possible help 
to manufacturers with a view to increase production, improve ^ quality and reduce 
prices so that they may be able to compete with importers of foreign goods. 

The Federation also'nrges the Governments in British ^India as well as the liidian 
States to afford greater facilities for technical education of all grades and in all 
branches. 

Rural Indebtedness 

'While approving the object of the laws passed in some provinces for the relief of 
^ricultural indebtedness, the Federation is firmly of opinion that they will fail to 
produce a beneficial effect unless the Government (1) take suitahle steps to provide 
adequate steps at a cheap rate of interest (2) advance money for the repayment to 
creditors as Mr. Gokhale suggested in the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
in 1906 and (3) supplement the legislation for the better organisation of rural credit 
including the establishment of land mortgage banks and the extension of the 
co-operative movement. 

While the liberal Federation notices with satisfaction the practical interest which 
Government are at last evincing in rural uplift it regrets that they are working with 
inadequate funds and mainly through official agency and are spending an excessive 
part of the available money on salaries of staffs and establishments, in the opinion 
of the Federation the work can be done economically yet efficiently through trained 
unofficial agencies as far as possible. 

Condolence Resolutions 

The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of deep sorrow at the 
death during the year of Diwan Bahadiu* L. A. Govindaraghva Aiyar, one of its 
former Presidents, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Dewan Bahadur Y. M, Eelkar and 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Bevadhar, a former General Secretary of the Federation, all of 
them staunch Liberals and earnest public workers. Their ’ death is a great loss to the 
country and the National Liberal Federation offers its sympathy and condolence to 
the bereaved families and to the institutions with which they were prominently 
connected. 

Untouchabiiity 

The National Liberal Federation feels the profoundest sympathy for the depressed 
classes and is utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as untouchable. 
The Federation wishes every success to the nation-wide movement for the removal 
of this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 

States Subjects 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirms its complete sympathy wdtli the aspira- 
tions of the subjects of Indian States for civic and political liberties, and regrets that 
in the large majority of States there is not as yet even the semblance of constitutional 
or representative government. It deplores the absence of any provision for the 
election of the States’ representatives in the future federal legislature and of any 
recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the States. The Federation 
again urges the ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of subjects to 
security of _ person and property, freedom of the press and association, and an 
independent judiciary as well as representative Government as a preliminary to full 
responsible Government within the All-India Federation.* 



Seventeenth Session — Poona — 29th. December 1935 


Over 10,000 people including 1,000 Keception Committee members and equal 
number of delegates from ail parts of the country and a pretty large number of 
women attended the seventeenth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which 
began at Poona in a specially erected spacious pandal in the Tilak Memorial Hall, on 
the 29tfi. December 1935, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviija presiding. Prominent among 
those who attended were the Raja of Bhore, Bhai Parmanand, Rev. Ottama, Br. Moonje, 
Mr. Jayakar, Sree Sankaracharya, and Sir Malagaonkar, Pt. Malaviya arrived at the 
pandal at quarter to three when he was given a rousing reception. Proceedings of 
the session then began with a welcome song. 

The welcome song being over, an old Pandit with musical instrument recited 
^slokas’ from the ‘■Samveda’ and offered holy water to Pundit Malaviya. Sree Sanka- 
racharya next blessed the conference by showering his benedictions. He exhorted 
the auaience to make Hinduism an all-embracing faith and asked all not only to 
remain steadfast but also unflinching in their faith in Hinduism. “This is an age of 
democracy and collectivism” he declared pleading for unity and solidarity. Referring 
to Br. Ambedkar’s threat of forsaking Hinduism His Holiness observed, “We are 
meeting to-day under the shadow of a great menace.” Continuing he said that logic 
of argument for change of faith was as mimh as saying ‘since we do not get equality 
and freedom in India let us leave this country and be citizens of alien country^ 
Concluding he urged the session to fight the monster of the Communal Award that 
threatened to devastate this country. 

Pundit Malaviya next announced the intention of Mohant Paramarthgiri of Suraj- 
kund Math of Benares to collect and donate Rs. 25,000 in five years. (Applaufe). 

Welcome Addfress 

Mr. iV. C. Kellcar^ Chairman of the Reception Committee then read his welcome 
address in the course of which he said 

The birth of the Hindu Mahasabha in Northern India was. it is supposed, due to 
the peculiar problem which beset the Hindu population in that religion. The problem 
is how to counter act the encroachments and invasions on Hinduism by non-Hindu 
races and religions. A survey of the present state of affairs in Northern India will 
show that : 

(1) In the N. W. P. P. Hindi and Gurmiikhi languages are threatened to be 
banned from even Hindu aud Sikh educational institutions recognised by the Govern- 
ment of the province. 

(2) In the Punjab, there is a reign of terror by Muslims by means of series of 
murders aud economic boycott. 

(3) In the United Province 85 p. c. of the Hindu population is being threatened 
witii a Muslim chief minister with two other Muslim ministers and one Christian 

(4) Hindu subjects of Muslim States like Loharu, Malerkotla, Bhopal are ruled by 

Mahomedan officialdom, although the Hindus are overwhelming in number. ^ 

(5) In Bihar, Chota Nagpur, the Chief Secretary to the Government has issued a 
private circular to all police officers to prosecute Hindu Sabha and Arya Samai 
workers who are working amongst the aboriginal tribes to save them from Christian 
missionaries. 

And the communal riots have had their toll of many precious Hindu lives No 
one can ever forget the dastardly murders of revered Swami todhanandaii and Gkesh 
Shankar Yidyarthiji. 

POPITLA.TION StA-SISTICS 

But it would be quite a mistake to suppose that Maharashtra is free from its own 
difficulties and embarassments over the problem. This can be seen from the following 
comparative table of the increase or decrease of Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian 
population in the Bombay Presidency during the last few years. To him who cast 
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eyen a cursory glance at the figures given in the Census Report for the Bomhay 
Presidency it is as clear as day-light that Hindu population is not keeping pace with 
Moslem and Christian populations in respect of increase. Hindu population taken by 
itself is certainly not decresing. Nevertheless the comparatively lower rate of increase 
of Hindu population than that of Moslem and Christian populations ought to set 
leaders of Hinduism furiously to think. The following figures tell their own tale i” 

1921-1931 
Yaritation p. c. 

Hindus 12.2 p. c. 

Moslems 16.9 p. c. 

Indian Christians 25.9 p. c. 

Hindus thus register the lowest increase during the period between 1921-31. The 
rise of Moslem population is spread almost systematically throughout the divisions of 
the Pressidency. The Mahomedans have increased in Gujrat by 15.1 p. c., in the 
Konkan by 15.6 p. o. and in Sind hy 17.6 p. c., the over-ail increase being 16.9 p. c. 
Taken hy districts also, the Census figures conclusively show that the Mahomedans 
have improved their position in almost every district in the Presidency, the exceptions 
being Kolaba and Ratnagiri in which the decreases are trifling. The variations of 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian populations in Urban and Rui’al areas also prove that 
Hindus fare the worst. 

The increase in both Mahomedan and Christian populations is indubitably not due 
to natural causes. It cannot be explained away in that fashion. Though the exact 
numbers of converts to Islam and Christianity from Hindu fold are not available, it 
can be said without fear and contradiction that the campaign of proselytisation and 
oflensively militant religions is succeeding in its purpose. The Census Report says 
thus about the rise in Moslem population : “The rise is substantial and universal, so 
much so that it affords some basis for the claims advanced by Islam i. e. numbers 
have recently been swelled by new adherents” As regards increase in the Christian 
population, the same Report has to observe : “The birth rate among Indian Christians 
is probably slightly below the standard prevailing in the Hindu and Moslem communi- 
ties, as the whole weight of the Christian Church is opposed to early marriage. There- 
fore, it is clear that some major factor is influencing the figures and in the absence of 
other reasons, it is permissible to hold that conversions are responsible for the wide 
divergences in the respective rates of increase. “The admission given by the Census 
Oflieer about conversions is on the face of it, very grudging and left handed. But 
even so, there is a world of facts wrapped up in that admission. These conversions, 
again are drawn not from Moslems, nor from ^'Touchable” Hindu and Jain castes— all 
honour to their impenetrable devotion to their religion — ^but mostly from the so-called 
Untouchable Hindu castes. Ladies and gentlemen, I do not mean to tire you out with 
a plethora of figures. My only object is to focus the attention of Hindu ikders in the 
Presidency on this as|ject of the question of Hindu consolidation and warn the Hindu 
Community, especially sthe more conservative sections amongst them, against their 
suicidal and unreasonable attitude towards the Untouchable and Depressed classes. 

Communal Riots 

Dealing with the topic of Communal riots, Mr. Relkar said : “It is instructive to 
remember that 90 per cent of these Moslem aggressions happen to occur between the 
year 1921 and 1935. And these are precisely the years during which the Congress and 
Mahatma Gandhi put forward their best and most earnest endeavours to secure Hindu- 
Moslem unity, and the cause of the Khilafat was upheld by the Hindu leaders. 

The trouble in these cases was in the nature of either riots or trespasses or false 
claims to property, or opposition to the exercise of the legitimate right Of the Hindu 
to music or processions. It is well known who were the aggressors in all these cases. 
Also well known is what sort of protection was received from the authorities by the 
aggrieved parties. Nor can I compliment the Hindus themselves upon the courage and 
spirit of organisation shown hy them in some of these cases. In a few cases where 
this courage and spirit of legitimate organisation was in evidence, the local Hindu com- 
paunity could show elective exercise of the right of self-defence, so that the habitual 
aggressor was deterred from the repetition of his offence. 

Referring to the campaign of proselytisation which has been the cause of severe 
numerical loss to the Hindu Community Mr. Kelkar said : “The conversions made of 
minor Hindu children, even by well-intentioned Christian Missionaries are in mv 
opinion, obiectionahie. And I see much xmmx m the suggestion made by Dr. E. E 
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Paranjpye, the Yice-Cliancellor of Lucknow University, to put all the business of con- 
version by any community beyond suspicion and reproach. Dr. Paranjpye has suggest- 
ed that (1) conversion of minor should be in every case made Hpso facto' invalid. (2) 
Even in the case of an adult conversion should not be held valid, ^ unless the person 
files an affidavit before a Magistrate to the effect that he is changing his faith volunta- 
rily, that is to say, with full knowledge of what he is doing and without fear, force 
'orJraud.' . 

The need of such a legal precaution is all the more required to prevent the orgy 
of conversions made by Mahamedans. These are in a great many cases . involimtary, 
or brought about by fear, force or fraud. They have not even the saving grace and 
tlie plausibility of the touch of philanthropy and charity, related to social service and 
social welfare of those who are converted. 

I may point out that Dr. Paranjpaye, who has made this eminently reasonable 
suggestion, is not a Hindu Sabhaite ; he is a rationalist and is not partial to any faith, 
not even to the Hindu faith in which he was born. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that what lie suggests is only with a view to put a stop at least to that portion of 
communal hatred, which is due to the racing spirit of proselytisation on the part of 
Christian and Moslem Missionaries. 

Concluding Mr. ICelkar said, ‘^Maharashtra like otlier Provinces, has its own 
grievance against the communal award. Some wiseacres seem to think or fondly hope 
that the Communal Award will hereafter be a dead issue, now that it is encased in 
the Reforms Act. But it is like the hope of the ostrich, that the hunter has left 
the hunting field simply because the victim itself has thrust its own head in the sand 
and made the pursuer invisible. I have serious and lively apprehensions that the 
Communal Award, far from being a dead issue, will be a very display. 

Dr, Ambedkar^ prominent leader of one section of the flarijau -Hindus in 
Maharashtra, has sought to create a first class sensation by announcing his 
decision to give up Hinduism, because he has, as he says, become hopeless 

of the Hindu community recognising the claim of the Harijan community to 
a self-respectful civic and religious status within the Hindu fold. Of course, Dr. 

Ambedkar is free to do what he likes. But his threat to change his faith is as 

unjustifiable rationally as Mahatma Gandhiji’s threat three years ago to give up his 
life by fasting in order to secure for all classes of Harijans a proper share in 
representation in the new legislatures. It is a matter of regret that Dr. Ambedkar 
should not be able to properly appreciate the efforts that are being made not only by 
Mahatma Gandhi but by the educated people in the country las a whole, to obtain 
for the so-called Depressed Classes and Untouchables an equitable status. On the 
other hand, there is a chance that the Doctor’s threat may fizzle out even as a 

sensation. Apart from Dr. Ambedkar not taking count of non-Mahar Harijans in his 
enterprise, even the Mahars as a whole class do not appear to look wuth favour upon 
the drastic method proposed by him for getting social justice. Probably they are 
more sensible than lie of the unknown risks, to convert to other faiths, being possibly 
greater than the humiliation experienced in their own. On the whole, Dr. Ambedkar 
may rest assured that the future certainly is with those that are now struggling for 
equity, and that there is greater merit in fighting the battle with the opponents 
while remaining true to the old faith, than flying away from it with a defeatist 
mentality and a- futile thirst for revenge. 

But leaving aside the personal case of Dr. Ambedkar, I may point- out that a pre- 
ponderating opinion among the educated classes in Maharashtra is in favour of remov- 
ing uiitouchability in all public places and functions by all legitimate metliods, more 
especially the method of persuation and concilliation so that the reform may be 
thorough and permanent. 

Apart from the defensive work on the frontier, the Hindu Maiiasabha must also 
exert itself most assiduously to consolidate its own ground internally. This can be 
done only keeping a broad outlook in life, recognising the new situation being created 
by the influence of world force upon every -country and society, remaining sensitive 
to all that may be wholesome in all that may be new, and treating Hindu Society as 
a progressive living organism, though it may cherish its traditional reverence for seers 
and teachers of old. These were surely very wise in their own generation. But I am 
confident that if they could be invoked, on some kind of spiritual planchette, to descend 
amongst^ us to inspect our present situation, they will frankly advise us to make 
changes in our social and religious practices, openly acknowledge our right to do for 
our generations what they had to do for theirs, voluntarily withdraw their yoke of 
authority on us to enable us freely to reform our ways, and even affectionately chide 
us OH our inability to see or guess, that the bank account of their wis- 
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dom is a heritage 'which "we are allo'wed and expected to operate, just as our 
enlightened self-interest may adYise and guide us for the welfare of our succeeding 
generations. 

Presidential Address 

Rev. Ottama next suggested the :name of the President which was seconded by 
Bhai Paramanancl, and supported by Br. Moonje, Mr. Jayakar, Lala Sevakram (Punjab), 
Ml*. Shamcharan Sarda (Ajmer), SI. Narendra Nath Bas (Bengal), Babu Jagatnarain 
Lai (Behar), Mr. Basram Bhagai (iSf. 'W, F. P.) Sarclar Bahadur Mehtab Singh of the 
Guxudwar Prabandhak Committee, Kishan Bhagu (Harij an— Nagpur). Pandit Malaviya 
then took the chair amidst loud applause and was profusely garlanded. 

Sj. E. Q, Bhide^ Secretary of the Conference next read the messages of gooa-wiU 
received by the Sabha, which included those from His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, His Higliness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Her Highness im 
Maharani of Satara, Sir Gokuldas Narang, Br. Bhagwandas, Mr. ^ Ohintamoni, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Sir P. S. Shivaswami Aiyar, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Sj. Tushar Kanti Ghose, Sir Govind Pradhan and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Ft. Malaviya delivered his presidential speech extempore. He began by thanking 
for the honour bestowed upon him and said that it was very disappointing that the 
most reactionary India Act should have been brought to bear upon India notwith- 
standing India’s efforts for achievement of Independence. He farter regretted the 
present situation as regards the relations that exist between the Hindus and Muslims 
in India and briefly recounted the circumstances that led to the failure of Allahabad 
Unity talks between himself and Moulana Shaukatali. The Pandit said that he was 
prepared to give 32 per cent, to the Muslims at the centre but at the same time 
Sir Samuel Hoare promised them 33 and one-fourth per cent representation and 
that accounted for the failure of those talks. 

Punditji next referred to the Frontier Government’s Anti -Hindu- Gar umukhi 
circular and characterised it as most unjustifiable and oppressive. 

Coming to tlie present political situation, Punditji said that though the skies were 
overcast there was, however, no case for disappointment. ‘‘Shall we rest unless we 
have achieved our freedom ?— he asked. (Cries of no no.) “Shall we allow our 
homes to be devastated and we walk away ? No. What shall we do ? We must take 
courage. There will be hope in us as long as there is breath in our bodies. We. 
shall not rest until we have got Swarajya which must be ours. The flame of nationa- 
lism has got to be lighted in the hearts of all Indians and unity between communities, 
castes and creeds must be its effects.” 

Proceeding Punditji laid stress on propaganda for physical education and military 
education, lie also advocated spread of commercial education and cottage industry. 

Turningf to the question of conversion of Harij ans, Punditji said that he 
thought that Br. Ambedkar laboured under mistaken notions. Hinduism, is 
tiie most liberal religion in this world, he said, and the same shastras governed the 
llarijans and others. The same spirit of love for religion existed in the hearts of 
the both. There should be made no difference between the Harijaus and touohabies 
as far as access in public places were concerned. 

We want to draw a^vay the thorns that are spread in our way and not increase 
their number,” Malaviyaji continued. The keystone of the situation lay in the fact 
that Hindus should not look down upon tho Harijaus but instead think lovingly of 
their uplift. He said he intended to raise a big fund within the coming 12 months 
and give them some “Mantra Diksha” with which all their disabilities would go 
except those of dinner and marriage. The main task before the country was the 
protection^ of religion. “Let the Harijans not forsake it and we wdll apply the dust 
under their feet to our foreheads”, (applause), declared Malaviyaji. 

He said that he intended to appoint committees at all places large and small 
wliioh would look after the troubles between the touchables and the untouchables 
and concihat© them. These committees would be composed of both touchables and 
untouchables of tliat place. There would also be an ali-India Lokashikshan Samittee 
which would work for the spread of literacy all over the country. This work would 
need a fund of one crore of rupees and he hoped it would be forthcoming. 

After Malaviyaji’s speech the day's session of the Mahasabha adjourned. 

. Second Day— 'Re8okti0nts»->Slst December 1935 

One resumption of the open session of the Hindu Mahasabha this, afternoon, Eever* 
ned Tapgaji of JBman who was attending this session gave discourse in Japanese on 
the unity of Binaus and Budhists. . ‘ . 
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Dr. EadhaJctmiud Muhkerjee next moved a resolution saying tliat tlie Mahasal)ha 
condemned tiie Communal Award as it was grossly unjust to the Hindus and Sikhs 
as also anti-national and undemocratic and made the growth of responsible Govern- 
ment in India impossible. The resolution was carried on being seconded by Biwaii 
Nanak Chand and Mr. Ramnath Kalia of Delhi. ; 

His Holiness Sankaracharya Dr. Kurthi then moved the following resolution 
regarding the removal of untouchability 

“The Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms its previous resolutions for giving equal access 
to all Hindus irrespective of their particular caste or creed to all public amenities 
and institutions such as schools, wells, tanks, ghats and other places oi water-supply, 
hotels, roads, parks, Dharmasalas and puhlio places of worship and burning ghats and 
the like. It further recommends to the ^Hindus the abolition of all distinctions in the 
Hindu society based on birth or caste in- the . spheres of public, social and political 
life in whicii such distinctions ought to have no applications and are out of place in 
the present age.” 

Before the resolution was actually moved Pandit Malaviya disclosed to the House 
how the Committee was divided on this resolution, one section of delegates having 
insisted tliat inter-marriages and inter-dining should be included as a means in the 
anti-untouchability campaign. Sankaracharya condemned the resolution for acceptance 
by the House with an impassioned and stirring address. He said, in fact, there was 
no need for such a resolution being formally moved and adopted by the Sabha and 
the same work ought to have been done by the populace intuitively. His Holiness 
was aware that though all agreed as to the principle of the removal of untonchability 
there was difference as to the details of the lines to be followed. But His Holiness 
hoped that could be safely met in future. 

Mr. Rasiklal Biswas.^ the Bengal Harijan Leader in seconding the proposition said 
that Harijans would be thankful to the Hindus for gesture displayed in this resolution. 
He assured the Sabha that Harijans would love Hinduism and cherish the hope of 
seeing the it spread all over the world. Amidst loud applause he declared that the 
Harijans would not only love to remain Hindus but they would die also as Hindus. 

Several speakers including a number of Harijans supported this resolution. 
Messrs. Lavate and Kate were the only two Sanatahists who opposed the resolution. 
The resolution was then carried without any dissentient. 

The Mahasabha next passed resolutions regarding the establishment of “Rescue 
Homes,” the Shaliidganj affaiij the Frontier Governments Hindi-Gurnmuklii circular. 

It also appointed a Committee of 17 persons including half a dozen Harijans to 
consider a five-year plan of removing the disabilities of the Harijans. The Committee 
is to report to the Working Committee of the Mahasabha within six months. 

After Pandit ^ Madan Mohan Malaviya's concluding remarks the session of the 
Mahasabha terminated. 


THE U. P. PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

The annual general meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha was held on the 3r<3. 
NoYember 1935 at the residence of Raja Sir Rampal Smgh^ 12, Clyde Road, Lucknow 
under the presidentship of Thakiir Sura) Nath Singk^ advocate, Azamgarh. The hall 
was packed to the full, and more than a hundred delegates representing about 22 
districts were present. At the start of the proceedings Raja Durga Narayan Singh 
of Tirwa, the President of the Sabha, made a statement in English which was 
translated into Hindi by Th, Suraj Nath Singh. 

A little before 2 o’clock, the time scheduled for the meeting, a group of persons 
about 40 in number, armed with dandas and lathis rushed into the hall and 
occupied it. On being requested to vacate as it was open to members only, Ft. Deo 
Narain Pande declared himself as president of the meeting and wanted to occupy 
the presidential seat. While he was being asked not to behave unconstitutionally, 
the men began to assault with lathis and dandas. The police had to be phoned to 
and as soon as they arrived the men fled away. Some of the members received 
injuries. 

Thereafter P^. Ram Kumar Tripath% with the permission of the Chair moved 
a resolution which was seconded by FL Bdl Krishna Sukla. advocate and chairman, 
district board, Unao, and supported by Mahashaya Kedar ' Nath of Fyzabad and 
Thaknr Mnrti Singh, advocate, Basti. Pt. Bal Krishna Sukla in seconding the resolution 
made an impressive speech eulogizing the services of the Raja Sahib to the cause of the 
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Hiadu community and in tlm. course of Lis speech mentioned the fact that Eai Bahadur 
Balm Yikramajit Singh had seen him^in the morning at Unao to dissuade him from 
attending to-day’s meeting. But he did not yield to his undue pressure.^ He also 
condemned the aggressive and unbecoming action of the party of the hooligans who 
tried to disturb the meeting. The resolution was unanimously adopted amidst great 
acclamation. 

After the resolution was passed Mahashaya Xedar Nath of Fyxahad asked the Eaja 
Sahib to explain his views on the rumour set afloat by certain persons ^ about ms 
alliance wdth Nawab Sahib of Chliatari. The Eaja Sahib with the pe 3 ;mission of the 
chair said that he had already contradicted this news but would again assure them 
and others outside that this allegation was absolutely baseless and wrong. He would 
never do anything to injure the Hindu interest. 

The next item dealt wdth was the election of the office-bearers and members of 
the working committee, . _ . 

The following resolution of Mr. K* K. Chaiidhari was then considered and 
unanimously adopted : . . 

‘Resolved that a sub-committee of 15 persons of the province with the mover as 
the convener be formed to look after and give such help as needed in all communal 
and other such affairs.’ 

Sioami Okidanand 8anyasi next moved the following resolution 

“Hiat this meeting of the U. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly condemns the 
hooliganism and goondaism of a group of people who came in two lorries and a car 
armed with lathis from Cawnpore and tliose at the back of it.” 

The following resolution was also adopted : — 

“That this meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha hopes and trusts^that Dr. 
Ambedkar will listen to the advice of revered Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and 
will not do anything without cousiilting him.” 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 

Raja of Tirwa^s Statement 

The following is the statement made at theibeginning by the Eaja Saheb of Tirwa : — 

1 have seen reports about the so-called meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha 
held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30, 1935. This meeting was convened without my 
permission and consent and were it not for the misapprehension that it is likely to 
cause in the mind of the public I w^ould not have cared to take any serious notice 
of it. 1 wish to give a brief statement cf the facts leading up to the Cawnpore 
meeting and the reasons which appear to have led certain friends to cast aspersions 
,oa ■•■.ma. ■ , , 

Eai Bahadur Babii Brijendra Swaroop lias been the president of the Town Sabha, 
Cawnpore. A meeting was held to elect neiv office-bearers in July and E. B. B, 
Yikraniajit Singh managed to get himself elected as president in place of the former. 
This election ' was challenged before me on the ground of certain ’'unauthorized 
persons having taken part in the voting and on certain other grounds. I did not 
consider it proper to pass any orders on it myself and I, therefore, directed a 
meeting of tlie cxeciitivo committee to be called on Sept. 29, 1935, to decide the 
question and restore the siatzis quo ordering the old committee to function until 
the decision of the executive committee. The latter met on the 29th (26 out of 
27 members being present) and appointed a committee of the following gentlemen to 
enquire and report Pandit Eajnath Eunzru, Pandit Jai Dayal Avastny and Tliakur 
Bishambhar Singh. 

For reasons best knowm to them E. B. Babu Yikramajit Singh’s party was not 
satisfied with the personnel of the committee although the names were decided after 
both parties w’ere heard and by a majority of votes. A requisition was sent to me 
objecting specially to the third name on the ground that he belonged to Cawnpore 
but this point had been raised in the meeting also and it had already been decided 
not to elect any one from Cawnpore city. The above gentleman had absolutely no 
connection with the town committee and was president of the Cawnpore Sabha and 
a resident of tl lo jnofussil. ^ The matter having already been decided by the executive 
committee I considered it a waste of time to convene another meeting simply to 
delay and obstruct the proceedings of the inquiry committee, whose personnel I "had 
no personal authority to change. Peeling personally their insecure ground and not 
succeeding in their obstructionist policy. Babu Yikramjit Singh felt aggrieved at my 
conduct tliough I was hopeless to help him in the matter. He, therefore, thought of 
iaiinohiDg his attack on the Provincial Hindu Sabha itself and managed to get a 
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notice circulated for a meeting of the Provincial Sablia without my permission and 
consent. Two of the secretaries signing the notice did so on the clear understanding 
that my consent would be obtained for the meeting.. Paiidit Raghubir Dayal Bhatt’s 
writing is in my possession and Pandit Jai Dayal Avasthy had come over assured 
me verbally on the point. Still the iheeting was called even though I had never 
given my consent to it. Now, as to the charge levelled against me 

1. Neglect on my part to safeguard the interests of the Hindus of the province 
in the provincial legislature. 

Every one knows that the number of Hindu seats in the legislature has been fixed 
by the communal award by Mr. MacDonald. I fail to understand how or for the 
matter of the fact any other Hindu could add a single seat in the legislative after 
that. As to the delimitation committee, its scope was only to fix the limits of consti- 
tuencies and the number of seats that could be allotted to any district. The public 
would like to be enlightened how any Hindu seat could be added or subtracted by 
this committee. 

2. Acting imeonstitiitionally in the matter of the Town Hindu Sabha election, 
I have narrated the facts above. It remains for the Hindu Sabha public to judge 
whether it was my individual action or that of the provincial executive whose 
authority I could neither usurp nor overrule. It only remains to add that the report 
and the decision of the committee has been received by me and is against Babii 
Yikramjit Singh’s party. It is probably this apprehension of this result on their 
part which led them to make frantic and unconstitutional efiorts in the manner they 
have done. 

3. and 4. In not ruling the meeting of the executive of the 29th September as 
illegal. About this also facts have been given above. Twenty-six out of 27 members 
attended, yet it is said that notice was not issued. 

5. Declaring Th. Bishambhar Singh’s committee as illegal, I did nothing of the 
sort. The executive committee had elected him by a majority and I would have been 
wrong if I had vetoed their decision arrived at after considering the pros and eons 
of the matter, 

6. Being wrong in the convening of the meeting of the 3rd November. I as presi- 
dent always have m the past called or directed meetings to be called but on this 
occasion, as it did not suit the purpose of an interested section, I am said to be 
wrong. I need not enter into greater details at present about the bogus and stage- 
managed meeting of the 30th October at Cawnpore. Its nature and objective are too 
obvious to need much comment. I have been serving the Hindu community for the last 
12 years in various' spheres in my own humble w-ay. My activities date since a period 
when local municipal elections and council entry questions were never guiding factors. 
By what motive the other party is inspired and whether by creating division in the 
Hindu community when unity was needed more than ever it is serving or sacrificing 
the larger interests of the Hindu community I leave it to the general public to judge. 

A Disciaimeir 

Statement by Pandit Shirish Chandra Shnkla, general secretary of the Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30 : — 

‘As general secretary of the U, P. Provincial Sabha elected on the 30th October 
1935, at Cawnpore I must entirely disassociate myself from the action of all those 
who helped, planned or created disturbance in the meeting of the Provincial Hindu 
Sabha held at Lucknow, 12 Clyde Road, on Nov. 3, 1935. I wholly condemn the idea 
of sending some non-members on lorries from Cawnpore to Lucknow with the mission 
of captuiing the rival meeting. I am sure that Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramjit Singh 
will also openly dissociate himself for the unfortunate activities of his Cawnpore 
friends.’ 


THE ASSAM HINDU CONFERENCE 

The Assam Hindu Conference concluded its session at Nowgong on the 26tli. 
December 1935 after passing several resolutions. Of the seven resolutions passed three 
were put from the Chair, reiterating resolutions passed in previous sessions regarding 
Suddhi, Sangathan and cow-protection. The fourth resolution evoked great interest. It 
asserted legitimate rights of the depressed class Hindus for equal status with caste 
Hindus in religious and social functions, entry into public temples, unrestricted use 
of public wells and school and college hostel accommodation and strongly favoured 
doing away with invidious distinction in the above matter. 
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Eai Sahel Somdhar^ the Assam depressed class leader moved the resolution. Re- 
f erring]? to the reported intention of Dr. Ambedkar to leave Hindu religion, the speaker 
said that he knew Dr. iVmbedkar personally and intimately and he could never believe 
that Dr. Ambedkar would leave the Hindu religion, the most elastic of religions. 

Dr. ilioo??/e speaking on the resolution said that he did not believe in caste system nor 
could he reasonably support the Same but it was not right to say that the Brahmins 
created castes. In the past non-Brahmins by their learning gain the respect and re- 
gard of their superior classes. The depressed class people instead of seeking remedies 
elsewhere should earnestly strive for the extension of education among themselves. 
Regarding legislative action he called it a foolish idea. ^ He appealed to the ‘‘depres- 
sed classes” to shake olf inferiority complex and work in haxjmony and co-operation 
with caste Hindus, He requested “caste Hindus to treat Harijans like brothers and 
hoped that labours of great reformers like Mahatma Gandhi would become more suc- 
cessful than hitherto. 

The resolution was passed without opposition. 

In another resolution an appeal was made for the co-operation of the Hindus for 
giving better facilities for the education of ten lakhs of tea garden^ labourers, working 
in Assam and also aboriginal tribes e.g., Lalungs, Mikirs, Eacharies, Garoes, Nagas 
Khasis, Miris and for keeping them within the Hindu fold and checking their 
conversion to other religions. 

Pandit Jagatimram Lai made the concluding speech for the President. He said 
that although several forces \vere working for the undermining of the Hinduism, there 
was no cause for despair. He appealed to the Hindus to follow Japan’s ideal of plain 
living and high thinking and to dream of greater Hinduism comprising of Japan and 
China also. 


THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS^ CONFERENCE 

The Punjab and N. "W. F. Hindu Conference opened at Campbellpur on the 2Stls. 
December 1935 in a spacious pandal erected for the purpose in the local cricket ground 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm. 

A feature was that the Congress participated in the Conference and a large number 
of ladies were present. About 400 delegates drawn from all districts attended the 
Conference. Notable amongst those w'^ere, Jagatguru Sankaracharya, Mahant of Sitla 
Mandir, Pir Kalanath, Professor Gulahan Eai, Pandit Lakshmi Narayan Sudan, Dewan 
Gopaidass and others. 

Lala Keramdiand^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. At 
the outset, ho cleared up the misunderstanding in certain sections that the Sanatanist 
Conference was opposed to the so-called Depressed Classes. Sanatanists, on the other 
hand, had very becomingly treated the Depressed Classes as part and parcel of the 
body politic. Alluding to certain bills pending before the Central Legislatee, such as 
Dr. Bliagawan Das’s Hindu Marriage validation Bill, Dr. Gout’s Divorce Bill and others, 
ihe Chairman appealed to the delegates to make the introduction of similar measures 
impossible by their elected representatives. 

Pkesident’s Addbess 

Mahant Bamdas of Panclauri, who was then formally elected President, also 
supported the Chairman in opposing the legislative measures interfering with the 
religion and freedom of a large section of the subjects. 

Continuing his address, the President vehemently opposed marriages outside the 
castes and inter-dining. In respect of “devadarshan” and access to deitv in the 
temples the President deprecated the efforts of those reformers and reiterated that 
the Depressed Classes should be satisfied with the domes of the temple, as according 
to the Sastras they vrere entitled only to this extent. 

As regards the question of temple reform, the President stated that those persons 
who constitute a majority amongst the so-called reformers never visit the temples 
and they have no right to impose their will on the temple-going public. The President 
strongly resisted the attempt of any legislature in this respect and appealed to the 
Sanatanists to devise every means to assert their religious rights. 

After appealing to the delegates for strengthening the Sanatanist principles, the 
rresident stressed the necessity of starting an orphanage under the Central Organisa- 
tion with a view to takmg hold of the unfortunate children of their community and 
me establishment of a Widows Home in every Province in view of the suffering of 
the widows. ® 



A bitter attack on tbe Communal Award and an earnest appeal to the Sikhs to 
organise and unite were the outstanding features of the presidential address of 8ardar 
Mangal Singh^ at the I^halsa Durbar held at Moga on tne 26th. December 1935. 

‘^More than three years ago the whole Panth assembled at Sri Akal Takhat Saheb, 
the Holiest of the Sikhs Holies unanimously resolved to constitute the Khalsa Darbar 
to carry on persistent and vigorous agitation against the so-called Communal Award 
till it is modified in a way satisfactory to the Sikhs. 

‘‘One year later at a joint session of both the Central Sikh League and the Khalsa 
Darbar it was decided to merge the League iuto the Khalsa Darbar so as to form a 
united strong central political organisation of the Sikhs. Under the new Constitution 
the membership of the Khalsa Darbar has been thrown open to every Sikh aud after 
holding general elections this year its organisation has been completed with branches 
established all over the country. 

“The Khalsa Darbar, being the most democratic and representative body, can be 
regarded as the supreme political organisation of the Sikhs and, as such, has the 
fullest right and the authority to speak for and on behalf of the Panth as a whole 
in matters political. 

“At a time like this we should close up our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet the coming political exigencies. Let the Khalsa effectively demons- 
trate that whatever their mutual differences all the Sikhs can be united at a critical 
juncture when Panthic welfare, Panthic prestige, and Panthic honour are in danger. 
The most important questions that are agitating the mind of the community are the 
Communal Award and the new constitution, the Shahidgiinj and the Kirpan questions. 
With your permission I propose to briefly offer my observations in these matters. 

“Ever since the announcement of the Communal Award by the British Govern- 
ment the Sikhs have been most vehemently protesting against the Communal Award 
with singular unanimity and perseverance. The opposition of the Sikhs to the Com- 
munal Award is not due to the desire of the Sikhs to oppose the legitimate demands 
of the Muslims with whom we want to live in friendship and cordiality but we oppose 
the award because it places us under an unchangeable and irremovable, statutory 
communal majority whose decisions we can not modify and whose opinions we can 
not influence. 

“We oppose the Award because the Government proposed to be established under 
it is neither responsible nor representative. It will only be responsible to a section 
of the population and not to the people as a whole. We oppose the Award because 
we, who contribute about 40 p. c. of the revenues of the Province, will have practi- 
cally no voice in spending them. We oppose the Award because in our own land, the 
birth place of the Sikhism where we have enormous stakes, we are being reduced to 
virtual political helots. This does not at all mean that we are not prepared to submit to 
any non-Sikh majority. 

Our objection is to the creation of a standing irremovable and irresponsible statu- 
tory communal majority. We^>.ili be prepared to be governed by a non-Sikh majority 
provided it is based on other communal considerations, but can, under no circums- 
tances whatever, stand this most hideous constitutional absurdity. 

“The reservation of seats for majorities is indefensible and unheard of in the cons- 
titutional history of the world. In this respect we do not stand in isolation but we 
are supported by several unimpeachable authorities of which I will quote only two. 

Eeferring to this question the Nehru Committee wrote : 

“Reservation for a majority is indefensible in theory. It is an artificial restriction 
on the growth both of the majority and the minority and must necessarily retard 
national progress. A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
with real representative and responsible Government. It obviouslv interferes with the 
right of the electors to choose whom they like, it is not only a negation of respresen- 
tative government but it is in direct conflict with the principle on which responsible 
government rests. It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and 
claim full responsible Government. 

“Responsible Government is understood to mean a government in which the Execu- 
tive is responsible to the legislature and the legislature to the electorate. If the mem- 
bers of the Executive with the majority behind them have all got in by reservation 
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ed at length the legal and other aspects of the dispute and quoted extracts from 
various official and other authoritative documents to show that for over 150 years the 
Sikhs had been using the place for their religious and secular purposes. 

“The speaker then narrated briefly the events in the recent agitation commencing 
from July and emphasised that the Sikhs had shown marvellous self-control and dis- 
cipline. He criticised the Government for advancing the plea of moral responsibility of 
the Sikhs and said, “For the ffist time we believe it has been seriously propounded 
in an authoritative statement issued hy the Government that though the law may be 
on the side of the individuals the Government reserves to itself the right to pronounce 
on the moral responsibility of the exercise of the legal right. If the Sikhs are legally 
entitled to do what they have done no question of moral responsibility can arise.” The 
position taken up by the Government was unfortunate not only in regard to this parti- 
cular case, but because it was likely to have serious reaotioa on the respect that the 
law and iegah decisions should inspire. 

“Dealing lastly with the ban on the Kirpan Sardar Mangal Singh stated that for 
the first time in the history of British rule, Sikhs had been prohibited to carry the 
Kirpan which was one of the essentials of the profession and practice of their faith, 
"While thei'e had been prosecution of Sikhs in respect of the length of the Kirpan, the 
Kirpan, as such had never been interdicted even during serious riots and disorders in 
the past. The whole community had been perturbed over this direct interference 
with their religion and the higher authorities had been moved to intervene. 

He added, '‘The Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee Executive, I am sure, will 
take suitable action in order to indicate the position of the Sikhs and I hope that 
every Sikh to a man will stand by the Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee. I 
may here clear the position that the Sikhs have absolutely no intention of disobeying 
any other order, which has been passed to restore peace and order. Their solo 
objection is against the ban on the kirpan, Sikhs are anxious to see peaceful 
conditions fully restored and nothing can be farther from their mind than to further 
complicate the already difficult situation. 


The U. P. Provincial Muslim League 

The annual session of the U. P. Provincial Muslim League which was revived 
after eight years of inactivity opened at Lucknow on the 26fch. October 1935 under 
the presidentship of Khan Baliadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain. 

The Raja Sahib of Na7ipara^ chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates, declared that the existence of a body like the Muslim League might contri- 
bute towards national unity and could in no way make for disunity among various 
communities. Since the weakening of the Muslim League the communal differences 
had. been raising their heads and as both the League and the Congress had now lost 
their sway over the masses, the efforts of tho leaders of both organizations to bring 
about communal harmony had repeatedly proved abortive. 

Recognising the vital necessity of Hindn-Muslim unity the Raja of Nanpara 
stressed the need of organization among Muslims themselves. He also advocated the 
establishment under the aegis of the League of an economic organisation for Muslims 
just as spinners’ association had been formed under the auspices of tho Congress, 
with a view to improving the economic condition of Muslims. 

Presidential Address 

Bafiz Hidayat Hussain then delivered his presidential address in course of which 
he said 

‘The^ time ^s arrived for us to join hands with other communities without losing 
our individuality or even forsaking our distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for the benefit of the country and to form political parties in the new legislatures on 
non-communal lines, A committee should be appointed to negotiate with . non- 
Moslem parties with a view to arriving at an agreement with regard to Moslem safe- 
guards. We should also try to settle communal matters on a provincial basis. No 
40 
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commnnal settlement has been possible up to this time, because efforts have always 
been directed towards making an all-India settlement which, from the inherently 
impossible nature of the task, have always proved infriictuous.’ He also 
pleaded for the support of the all-India Moslem League and its provincial 
branches, ‘for after all the League is the one organisation whose doors are open to 
Moslems of varying hues of political thought and who could say that an Ansari or an 
Abul-Kalam is less eiitlmsiastio for Moslem welfare than any ox those who are to-day 
dubbed as Moslem communalists ? 

Outlining the work before the Moslems, Hafiz Hidayet Hussain said : “The Moslem 
must be active, must be organized, must be informed and permeated with a true 
spirit o! democracy, must be a force for the good of the community and the country. 
His allegiance to the Government of the country must be of a yerry different character 
to what it used to be. He must learn the dignity of true sacrifice and true patriotism. 
It is an irony of fate that the Moslem, cosmopolitan both by teachings of history and 
religion and catholic hy natural instincts, should have been driven to seek for safe- 
guards and that for this reason the combined force of the community in the service 
of the country should have at times been dissipated, though it cannot be denied that 
in the fight for freedom and in the position in which India finds itself to-day the 
Moslem share is considerable. It cannot also be denied that not even tardy recogni- 
tion has been given to the community by the sister communities of India for its 
sacrifices and, therefore, the position in which the community finds itself is one 
forced upon it and is not of its own seeking. The work before the Muslim commu- 
nity of these provinces is, first to secure its adequate share in the services of the 
State and of all statutory self-governing bodies, and, secondly, to secure protection of 
Moslem culture and promotion of Moslem education, language, religion, personal laws 
and Moslem charitable institutions and also to secure due share in the grants-in-aid 
both in education and industries. The Instrument of Instructions to the Governor 
which under the new constitution will have the force of law and the regulations to 
be framed under the rule-making powers should enunciate these rights of the 
Moslems. They are essential for the security of Moslem economic, social and religious 
life as also for their political existence. 

‘No programme of work for the Moslems can, however, be implemented without 
the Moslems being properly organized. The need for this organization is all the 
greater in these provinces considering the orientation of the government that is 

S to be, the proportion of the Moslems in population and the importance, both 
and political, of the community. It is urgently necessary that Moslems should 
formulate an act on a definite policy for the direction of their actions, "Without a 
powerful organization there is fear of the Moslems being used as Pawns in the 
political game of the country. An organization such as the one I am advocating 
shouki reach the masses, and above all every effort should be made through this 
organization to improve the economic condition of the Moslems for economic 
sanctions are more necessary for the life of the community today than even political 
sanctions. I want district Moslem leagues to be formed and the message of the 
League to be conveyed to every home and hearth.’ 

In this connection the president made a special reference to the invaluable 
services rcniiej‘ed by H. H. the Aga Hhan for what he has done for the country in 
general and for the Moslems in particular, and said: ‘His Highness is a unique 
personality m the Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest dignity 
and eminence abroad. ^ 


As regards Hindii-Mosiem quarrels, Hafiz Hidayat Hussain said : ‘It would be 
profane to say that religion is at the bottom of these quarrels. The causes in mv 
opimon are partly economic, partly ‘psychological and partly political’, ‘I hope I 
will not be taken amiss, he continued, ‘if I venture a word to my Hindu brethren 
You form an overwhelming majority— nobody can dispute your right to rule in the 
provinces where you are in a majority. But it should neW be forgotten that the 
pipblems of India are permanently linked to and pivotted on the vexed question of mino- 
nties. The minorities have, therefore, to be tx’eated justly and in a spirit of aocommo- 
datmn, for after the right of the majority to rule is subject always to the necessity 
that It does not outrage the feelings ot the minority. This applies with all the greater 
force m a coiuitiy like India where the majority is a permanent and unchanging 
numerical majority and could never become a minority and a minority like that o! 
Moslems is m many cases a racial, religious and permanent minority and could never 

therefore, not the demand of patriotism that the 
Moslems may be made to inwardly feel a complete sense of security and of confidence 
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ill the future Government of the country, if a feeling that their rights are safe in the 
keeping of the majority? What then is the purpose in keeping alive the controversy 
over the Communal Award, which was not of the seeking of the Moslems and does 
not half meet their demands ? How is the best interest of the country promoted by 
making an issue of it in electoral campaigns ? 

all, Hindus and Moslems, want real Swaraj for India. This Swaraj cannot be 
attained without real Hindu-Moslem unity, which implies a change of heart on both 
sides, and ivithout solution of the Hindu-Moslem question which connotes accommoda- 
tion and toleration on either sides.’ 

Referring to the Government of India Act, the president remarked that it was the 
result of a compromise between the diehards of England and the party in power and 
as such it had satisfied no considerable section of any community or party in India. 
He criticized the main provisions of the Act, mostly relating to the centre, but con- 
ceded that in the provincial scheme a distinct step forward had been taken, an ele- 
ment of real responsibility had been introduced and there was enough scope for work- 
ing. The duty of Indians of ail shades of thought, he advised, should _ now be one of 
co-operation and constructive statesmanship, for, after all, the constitution was not 
unworkable and no gain would accrue to India by following a policy of negation and 
sterility. 

The new constitution w^oukl he ushered in these provinces by Sir Harry Haig, who 
at the Round Table Conference, always exercised his influence for the good of India. 
Sir Harry Haig has both sympathy and understanding and combines in his personality 
force of" character and gentleness of heart. I personally feel no doubt that ^iii the 
execution of his duties as Constitutional Governor, he will infuse new blood into the 
administration and succeed in the task of winning all *.tlie communities and parties 
of these provinces to a continuance of cooperation which alone w- ill make the new 
constitution possible. 

He concluded by alluding to safeguards for Moslems which, he said, were exiguous 
and at best provided something in the nature of a guard-rail, though no Moslem 
would be justified in resting his hand heavily on such a balustrade. Besides, the 
safeguards were misplaced if a safeguard, he argued, was meant for the protection of 
a minority. It sliould be in the hands of the minority to bring it into operation when 
needed. 

The president also referred to the Shahidganj Mosque question and said that the 
Government as well as the Sikh community were aware of the strength of feeling 
that the demolition of the mosque under "the British bayonets had aroused in the 
whole Muslim community. Naturally the Moslems of thke provinces could not but 
be deeply affected by the incident. This was not a closed question and the Moslem 
mind would not be allayed till sufficient restoration has been made. 


THE ASSAM MUSLIM POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The Assam Yalley Muslim Political Conference was held on the 8l!i. Septembev 
1935 at the Ciirzon Hall, Gauhati under the presidency of Khan Saheb Mjanur 
Eahaman, 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates, dealt with 
the present political situation, and said that the Government of India Act, which wuis 
highly unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing, was against the real interests of 
India, but in the interests of Britain and Imperialism. He advised capture of the 
legislatures for a national effort to reach the ultimate goal. As regards the communal 
question, he declared that Muslims would never be found w^anting in India’s struggle 
for freedom and that the Congress attitude was healthy for the solution of the vexed 
question. He hoped that the Jinnah-Rajendra Prasad talk would soon materialize. The 
Communal Award had unduly favoured Europeans at the expense of both Hindus and 
Muslims of Assam. 

Dealing with the Sylhet separation question, he said that, provided that adequate 
minority safeguards were guaranteed, the province should be reconstituted as a homo- 
geneous Federal Unit by the separation of Sylhet, excluding the Jaintia Parganas and 
tea area, and appealed to all parties concerned to come to an agreement. 

He next advocated the formation of an Assam Settlers ‘Welfare Committee to work 
in the interests of immigrants. Regarding the Delimitation Committee, he pressed the 
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Assam Valley Muslims’ demands for 14 seats in the Lower and 3 in the Upper House 
of the Provincial Legislature ; and one seat in the Upper House and one resemd seat 
out of the three allotted, with right to contest additional seats, in the Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature. He ma& a fervent appeal for four seats for Kamrrro. 

The presidential address reiterated all the points in the Chairman’s address. In 
his concluding remarks he congratulated the conference on the Sylhet resolution and 
thanked the Assam Association and other organisations for their support to the 
Muslim demands. He endorsed the legitimate demands for 32 general seats against 
the 29 allotted and one additional depressed class seats for the Assam Valley and 
urged their acceptance by the Delimitation Committee. ^ . 

Eesolutions were passed advising Muslims to capture the legislatures notwithstand- 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of the Constitution and appointing a delegation under 
the leadership of Sir Syed Saadulla to meet the Delimitation Committee with Mr. 
F, Ahmed as secretary in order to negotiate with the non-Muslim -parties concerned 
witli a view to arriving at an agreement regarding Muslim safeguards on the separa- 
tion of Sylhet from Assam. A resolution urging separate allocation in the Public 
Services for the Assam Valley Muslims was passed and a deputation to the Governor 
was formed. Demands were also put forward for a University, High Court and 
Girls’ Intermediate College for Assam. 


Ihe Bombay Depressed Classes’ Conference 


A complete severance of the depressed classes , from the Hindu fold and embracing 
any other religion guaranteeing them equal status and treatment with other members 
of faith, was the gist of the resolution passed unanimously at the Bombay Presidency 
Depressed Classes Conference held on the 13th. October 1935 at Yeola, Nasik district. 

The resolution was adopted on the advice of Dr. Amhedkar^ president, who speak- 
ing over an hour bitterly recounted the treatment meted out by caste Hindus to 
Harijans. So far, he said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to bring about 
a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money in further 
trying to get redress and work in harmonious cooperation. He declared that after 
deeply pondering over a vray out he had come to the conclusion that the best way 
was a complete severance from the Hindu fold. “We shall cease our fight for equa- 
lity where we have been denied it. Because we have the misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus we are treated thus. If we were members of another faith none dare to treat 
us ^ ■ 

Dr. Ambedkar in asking them to embrace another faith left the choice to indivi- 
duals, saying : Choose any religion which gives you equality of status and treatment.’ 
He eonciiided : “We shall repair our mistake now. I had the misfortune of 
being born with the stigma of an untouchable. But it is not my fault and I will not 
die a Hindu for this is in my power.’ 

The audience was visibly moved by the speech and acclaimed his suggestion. The 
meeting passed the resolution unanimously. The Conference was attended by nearly 
10,000 people. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah^s Weighty Stalemeal 

Eao Bahadur M, C, Bajah, President, All-India Depressed Classes Associa- 
tion and representative of the depressed classes in the Assembly, issued the following 
considered statement on the I2i:b. November 1935 with reference to the controversy 
regarding the cliange of religion raised by Dr. Ambedkar, He said : 

‘I have received letters from ail over the country asking me to express my views 
on the recent controversy as regards the depressed classes renouncing Hinduism. 

i^irst ot ai I should like to make my position very clear. I have regard and re- 
vercnce for mi religions. I have been educated in Christian institutions—Wesley 
College and the Christian College, Madras. I served for many years in Christian ins- 
titutions, namely, Yoorhees College and Wesley College, I have never changed my re- 
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ligion, though I liave imbibed many of the Christian ideals. People are ^ at liberty 
to seek and embrace -whatever religion they wish in the interests of their spiritual 
welfare,' ■■■ ■ ■■ 

‘I have not read the full speech of the president of the Depressed Classes Confer- 
ence held at Yeoia on Oct. 13, for nowdiere have I seen it published in full. It Js 
said that a resolution was passed at this conference asking the community to sever it- 
self from Hinduism and embrace any other religion which would guarantee them equal 
status with other members of that faith. It should be noted that this conference is 
only a district conference and it is very significant that the president, who made^this 
bold suggestion to his admiring audience, did not recommend any particular religion 
for them to adopt. 

‘So far Mr. Balu^ the famous cricketer, who is the leader of a large section of the 
depressed classes of the Bombay Presidency, has clean bowled out the ^president of 
this conference with his well-weighed and weighty statement. Other leading ^ members 
of the community all over India, Bao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, ml.c. Bao Sahib Y. L. 
Miinuswami, m.l.c. Rao Sahib L. 0. Ouruswami, ex-M.L.c.. Dr. Ram Prasad, Dr. Solonki, 
M.L.C., Messrs. B. B, Biswas, P. K. Bajbhoj, N. S. Kajrolker and Swami A. S. Sahaja- 
nandan, m.l.c., and others have rightly expressed strong disapproval of this resolution. 

‘While I fully share in the resentment which many of our men feel at the treat- 
ment meted out to our people in many parts of the country by the so-called ^high 
caste Hindus, I would at the same time request them to compare conditions existing 
now with what they were, say 15 years ago. Conditions have improved considerably 
to-day. A large section of educated Hindu India has come to condemn the practice 
of untouchability and has thrown its weight on the side of reform. I venture to say 
that in view of the awakening of the Hindu conscience that has been noticed in re- 
gard to our condition and status, the days of untouchability as practised towards our 
community are now numbered. It should be remembered "that in the course of a 
decade things have changed considerably in favour of the depressed classes and there 
is also a very strong awakening among the depressed classes themselves. 

‘The Congress under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi has taken up the question 
of removal of untouchability and the Hindu Mahasabha has followed suit. It is our 
duty to help them in their endeavour and not to throw obstacles in their way. 

‘Ill the last Legislative Assembly two Bills w^ere introduced and discussed — The 
Temple Entry Bill and the Untouchability Abolition Bill. Both these Bills were 
intended to give equal status to the depressed classes with the other Hindus and to 
remove obstacles in the way of such equality. What part did the organizers of this 
Yeoia Conference play then in regard to these measures ? Did not some of them 
help the opponents to these measures to strangle the Bills ? Did not the chief 
opposer to these Bills and the stout champion of Sanatana Dharma, Raja Bahadur G, 
Krishnamachariar, call to his aid the president of this conference and that he did not 
want temple entry and quote him as saying that the dispute was not between the 
caste Hindus and the depressed classes but between the caste Hindus and Mr. Gandhi ? 
The depressed classes have every right to ask him when he ever set any value on 
religion as a means of social uplift ? Is it not a fact that he opposed Mahatma 
Gandhi when he placed the religious reforms before the economic ? There is Mr. G. 
F. Andrews testifying to this fact in an interview granted to the “Manchester 
Guardian.” 

The depressed classes have every right to ask him whether he had ever before 
taken any interest in their religious life^ and given any hint that Hinduism as a whole 
was to blame for the social and economic depression of these classes? Did he ever 
take^ any part in social and religious reform movements in Hindu society before 
coming to the conclusion that Hinduism is unreformable, before taking upon himself 
the responsibility of advising 70 millions of people to change their religion ? 

“It is to be noted that while he gives the negative counsel that they should 
renounce Hinduism, as if it could he done in a moment — the moment the "word is 
spoken by a single man— he does not say in what direction they should move and 
what religion they should embrace in place of the one they are called upon to 
renounce. What is the use of such destructive advice without a constructive proposal *? 
Whither does he want to^ lead the people ? Does he want to play the Moses in the 
Bible or of Zebek Dorshi — the less said about him the'better. One has only to 
read De Quincy’s classical story to realize the untold miseries resulting in extinction 
to which he subjected his people and all for giving vent to his spirit or ambition 
and vengeance, « « 4 
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‘Even now it is not too late for the president ^ of the Nasik^ Conference to say 
what religion lie has in view — Christianity, Zoroastrianism or Islam ? 

“The immediate remedy that suggests itself to me is the total withdrawal of the 
legal and administrative recognition to the superstition of pollution. The laws as they 
are administered to-day uphold these superstitions nnder^ the guise of pr^erving peace 
and punish the untouchables who attempt to enforce their civic rights. On September 
26 last I introduced in the Legislative Assembly a Bill called the Removal of bocial 
Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. ^ Bills like this, if passed into Act, will 
go a long way to remove civic and secular disabilities from which the depressed classes 
are suffering under the existing laws. This Bill will also remove the obstacles created 
by the British India courts giving legal recognition to certain social customs and usages 
which enlightened public opinion regard as unjust, anti-social and irreligious. 

“If wh do not achieve social and religious equality in Hindu society it is not only 
the fault of the caste Hindus but it is also our fault. Are we united ? It must be 
acknowledged that the lack of unity among those who speak in the name of the com- 
munity has had adverse effects on 'the rise of the community and has seriously jeo- 
pardized the work on its behalf ; and without unity among ourselves the interests 
of the people are hound to suffer. I appeal to my people to consolidate the commu- 
nity and stand united and work with patience and determination. If this is done our 
success is assured. . „ , 

H. now appeal to my people not to be led away by the speeches of people who do 
not really understand the inwardness of things. , . 

‘I appeal to them not to lend their support to men who for reasons of their 
own seek to undermine the solidarity of the community and to defeat the endeavours 
towards uplift by setting up rival organizations and thus becoming rival leaders, 
whose only business now-a-days seems to be to sow seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
and class hatred in the hearts of our poor and innocent people. I am not at all 
perturbed by the speeches of such impulsive and vehement politicians. 

“Those who are in actual touch with the depressed classes will see that they are 
now passing through a stage in their history, when they begin to adopt and adapt 
such Hindu customs, ceremonios and worship as are suited to their social md religious 
needs and 'that every Cheri, Molialla and Basti has a temple ; where hitherto there 
have been no temples and all worship was neglected, there is a tendency for religions 
revival. People bathe, dress cleanly and wear marks of religious devotion and this is 
due to the influence of a reformed Hinduism. 

Hlindnism is our religion and it is sacred to us. It is our duty to preserve it 
and purify it. We do not want to cut away from the Hindufold, We want a better 
recognition—a recognition of the fact that we are men equally with themselves, the 
caste Hindus. Our goal is the removal of untouohability and our aim is to become 
an iinsegregated and unquarantined part of the Hindu society/ 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

The Punjab Depressed Classes Conference was held at Rohtak on the 15th. Novem- 
ber 1935, under the presidency Lala Deicctn Ohand. Ch, Kkem Chand welcomed the 
delegates in a befitting speech. He emphatically declared that the Harijans were not 

|u*ep'ared to barter away their ancestral religion for political or social rights. He 

condemned Dr. Ambedkar’s hasty and impolitic advice given by him to Harijans at 
Yeola. Frweipal Dhvan Chand in his address quoted chapter and verse to show how 
vague, ill-defined and capricious were the Government methods of calculating the 
numerical strength of tlie so called untouchables. He appealed to orthodox Hindus 
to remove the stigma of iintouchability without even a moment’s delay. He exhorted the 
Harijans not to lose patience at a time when age old barriers were fast breaking down. 

The Conference met again on Nov. 16 when resolutions concerning the social, 
political and economic ammioration of the depressed classes were passed. The 
conference imanimously rejected Dr. Ambedkar’s unsound and suicidal advice to 
Harijans and condemned m unqiialified terms the action of certain impetuous 

Harijan youths who burnt certain Hindu Shastras to express their resentment. The 

Harijan speakers on this resolution emphasised the fact that such rash actions were 
calculated to strengthen the hands of obscurantists. 
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Mi\ B. M. Mandaly 'giesldlng over the Assam D 0 j)ressel Classes Conference 
held at Nowgunj on the 22nd. December 1935 said: The new constitution 
gives ns some thing but not all that w© desire' or all that we deserve. 
The number of re presenta tives granted in each province in the legislatures 
is not justified by the strength of the population. The necessity of representation in 
Government services receives notice, but it is not as emphatically and as comprehen- 
sively guaranteed as we could desire. The new constitution gives us a represen- 
tation of some sort. It sets ns on the road over which we have to travel. If 
we have to maintain our political existence, if we have to fight successfully in the 
inevitable contest to come, we must be on our guard and prepare ourselves by 
teaching ourselves lessons of unity, co-operation and a healthy sense of dignity and 
self-respect. 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr. Mandai said that if the reformers 
desired to abolish untouchability they could not only do so by an act of legislation 
as had been done in Japan. Centuries of pious talk would not achieve what a single 
act of legislation could do. 

He suggested the opening of a common fund exclusively devoted to the propaga- 
tion of culture among them. Demands should be made on the Government in a 
constitutional way for earmarking a certain amount of money warranted by the 
strength of their contribution to the Treasury for educational uplift of the depressed 
classes. He advised that the masses should get the right type of education, 
which should be in the direction of practical pursuits of agriculture and 
allied industries. 

Keferring to Dr. Ambedkar’s announcement regarding the contemplated change 
of religion, Mr. Mandai said that it was in a fit of generous self-assertion that the 
declaration had been made and that it should be taken literally as an individual 
desire to change his creed. Mr. Mandai suggested that instead of chalking 
out an isolated line of their own, they should follow the sense of the whole 
community. 


The Deinocraiic Swaraj Party 

A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was held at Akola on the 1st. August 1935. 
It was not open to the press, but an authorised statement was issued by Mr. N. d 
Kelkar, 

About 27 members were present. Br, Moonje and Mr. M, S'. Aney were 
to-day enrolled as members of the party and Dr. Moonje was elected to the central 
council in place of the late Mr. Karandikar. Mr. Eelkar withdrew liis resignation 
from the presidentship of the Party till the next annual meeting. 

The draft manifesto, which "had been prepared after consulting Messrs. M, 8, 
Aney^ K C. Kelkar^ B. S. Moonje^ Jamnadas Mehta^ L, B. Bhopatkar^ B, A OaaU 
and others, was then read and discussed. With certain changes, the manifesto was 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. Kelkar and Aney should approach 
the executive committee of the Nationalist party, with the draft to see whether the 
two parties could join together to form an All-India Party. It was also resolved 
that the final result of negotiations should be put for sanction before the annual 
meeting which will be held in the first week of October in Khandesh, 

The following is the manifesto of the Democratic Swaraj Party 

After OTglng that “we have felt during recent years that there is a growing 
tendency in the Congress towards rigidity in the choice of means and methods as 
evidenced by the changes introduced and proposed to be introduced in the Congress 
Constitution at the last session at Bombay,’’ the manifesto concludes that “there is 
real need and scope for a well-defined All-India Party, having the same ideal and 
objective as the^ Congress, but which wiU avoid the rigidity referred to above 
Happily, organisations mabng for such a Party exist in the country to-dav in the 
Congress Nationalist Party, started by Ppdit Madan Mohan Malaviya last year, and 
m the Democratic Swarajya Party, working already in the Provinoes af C P 
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Nagpui, Berar, Maharashtra and Bombay. And we urge that both these should act 
as one compact organisatiou identical in aims and methods, devoted to the Congress 
ideal, and yet distinct from the Congress when not in agreement with its policy or 
programme.” 

The manifesto then goes on to affirm the proposed party’s agreement with the 
aims and ideais of the Congress with regard to which however, ‘‘the party feels that it 
must take a line different from that of the Congress” in the following matters : 
It will 

1, Oppose Commnnalism in any form in public affairs. 

2. Endeavour to get repealed the so-called Communal Award. 

3 ] Deal with the problem of Indian States, “more particularly with the repre- 
sentation of the States’ subjects in the coming Federal Legislature” and grant to 
them fundamental rights. 

4 . Oppose formation of separate provinces on commnnai considerations or of 
provinces receiving subsidies from the Central Government and support the forma- 
tion of separate provinces on cultural and linguistic basis if self-supporting and 
support demand made for separation of Karnataka, Berar and Andhra as separate 
provinces. 

5. Refuse to recognise religion, sect, race or caste as a basis for preferential 
treatment in the matter of franchise, representation or employment. 

6. Advocate a policy of non-interterenoe by legislature in religious matters, 
reserving to itself the right of deciding' whether a particular question is a religions 
one or not. 

7. Where differences of opinion exist between the Party and the Congress, to 
come, if possible, to an understanding. 

8. The party stands for acceptance of offices, under favourable circumstances in 
order that reactionary elements may not secure the control of the machinery of the 
State and use that machinery to the prejudice of National inteiest. But it will support 
non-acceptance if the country’s interests require the adoption of such a policy. 

The pai’ty pledges itself to the uplift of working classes both agricultural and 
industrim. 

The party should organise foreign propaganda in order to expose the true 
chai'acter of British Imperialism in India and will enlist the sympathies of Inter- 
national organisations in the National struggle for freedom. 

The party will encourage Military and semi-Military training through eduoational 
institutions and volunteer organisations. 

Witli a view to carrying out the above objects on a Nation-wide scale, it is 
suggested that the existing Congress Nationalist Party should be regarded as a 
nucleus. The Democratic Bwarajya Party should be one provincial branch to carry 
on the party work in the four ^ Marathi-speaking tracts, Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra, 
Bombay island. The Democratic Swarajya Party should have autonomy to frame its 
rules and regulations for the sake of carrying on the common policy as well as any 
additional programme of its own in these provinces. 

We further suggest that the Executives of both parties should meet early to 
draft a general constitution. 

In conclusion, the manifesto stated that “the policy embodied in this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical as the most progressive nationalist could desire” and urges 
in its justification, the rigidity of the Congress, saying that “the Congress banner is 
becoming too narrow to cover honest dissentients and prevents them from offering 
their services at the feet of the nation within its fold.” 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

The second Session of the Congress Democratic Swaraj Party Conference com- 
menced at Chalisgaon (U. P.) on thelOth. November 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr. M. 8. Aney, who in the course of his address said:— 

“The Congress has recently given up its 50-year-old policy of fostering a spirit 
of Nationalism; and their acquiescence in the constitution based on anti-national ' 
and unjust lines would bury Nationalism alive. The Democratio Party would, there- 
fore, continue the agitation and try to remove the defects in the Congress which 
was fast becoming a sectarian institution since too much stress was being laid on the 
means rather than the objective.” 
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Proc 08 dingv Mr, Amoy urged the immediate removal of the defects in. tlie new 
constitution of the Congress and tho banishment of the fatalist mentality that 
was the feature of the politics of the day. He also advocated that Democrats should 
take up the cause of the States’ subjects and by agitation convince the Congress of 
the justness of their cause. In conclusion, Mr. Aney appealed to the Congress to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

The Conference adopted resolutions mourning the deaths of Mr. Karaiidikar 
(of Satara). Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr. Miiaisalker (Amraoti). 

A resolution urging that the party members should participate in the Congress 
■ Jubilee celebrations, was passed. 

, Another resolution characterising the New Reforms as being calculated to tighten 
the grip of imperialist domination in India, and trusting that the next session of 
tho Congress would approve of Office. ..Acceptances under favourable circumstances, 
was also adopted, •' 

By another resolution, the Confe.rence condemned the repressive laws and urged 
the immediate release of all political prisoners. 

The Conference supported Dr. Moonje’s scheme for a military school. 

Mr. M, S. Aney was elected as President and Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta as 
General Secretary of the Party. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. B. K Fataskar^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, referred to the political situation in the country and said: — 

. There are so called political parties in the country whose very nomenclature 
shows that they' are communal It is no good and will serve no useful purpose to 
vilify such parties or to condemn them in and out of season. By gentle persuasion 
pud pressure even they are sure to lose their communal character. As an instance 
in point I might refer to tho non-Brahmin party of our Presidency. Whatever 
may have been the justification for the -existence of such party in the past, I am 
spre its members are even now 'beginning to realise the gravity of their mistaken 
ways and , even if they retain .that name out of sheer tradition, I am sure, they 
will have soon to fall* in' with the ' ways of the other political groups from whom 
they claimed to differ and still c.laim to do so. It is equally necessary that there 
should -be’ a common understanding regarding common questions of national interest 
between such a party and other parties. We cannot afford to ignore the sentiment 
behind such a party ahd it -would bo highly prejudicial to national interest not to 
have regard for the sentiments and traditions of all the different groups in the 
Country. Every party must remember that abuse means a return of th same and 
that by such means we only prolong the day of our independence. 

One of the main conditions of the membership of our party is that every member 
mustjje a member of the Indian National Congress, admittedly the premier political 
association of our country. It owes its present position of prestige as much if not 
more to those who have been responsible for the last two generations in rearing and 
Conducting it as to those who are its present office-bearers. Our goal is the* same 
as that qf' Indian National Congress. We only differ in some of the programmes 
now proposed -for reaching that goal 'Our differences have now been practically so 
narrowed down that it sliould not be difficult to reach an understanding witli 
regard to them. 

' The new neutral attitude of the Congress with respect to the question of the 
so-called Communal Award is one of the outstanding points of difference between us 
Communal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
lis to develop iiito a united nation. The Award has now come to stay at least for 
a considerable time, whether we like it or not, and the question of its rejection is 
now past. ’ The only alternative .before us now, I see no reason why we should 
not all unite ip finding out a suitable common formula for its substitution, and in 
trying to reach and work for the same. 

' The Indian National Congress having now realised the utility and the desirability 
of sending representatives' to the legislatures and having given up tho attitude of 
leaving them in the hands of the reactionary elements, I might say that it is a 
triumph of our principles which we-held and adhered to, in times when this programme 
was condemned as anti-national On this point again the Congres.s is now at 
any rate with us in principle. The further questions that are now being agitated 
are the questions of the purpose for which representatives are to be sent to the 
legislatures, and the question of the acceptance of office. 

41 
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My experience in tlie Bombny Legislatiye Council for four years indicates 
that all political parties based on a nationalist basis as distinct and opposed to com- 
munal basis, have to come together for effective work. 

The question of acceptance of office is not so simple of solution as it looks. If as 
is now stated and admitted, parliamentary mentality has come to stay even in quai'ters 
where it did not exist formerly, theoretically acceptance of office must follow as a 
matter of course, and signs are not wanting to show that the ^ greatest mind in India 
might suggest and bring about a change in favour of this inevitable result. The only 
question is the question of time. Under the circumstances the question of acceptance 
must differ according to the circumstances in each province. There cannot be the same 
decision for all provinces in India. There is enough time during which this matter 
can be decided in each province according to circumstances which prevail there. 

Concluding Mr. Fataskar referred to the ideal of the Party. Me said, ‘‘Our party 
as 1 have already said is a party of Congressmen, and though we differ in certain 
details from the programme of the present Congress Official block, we have never been 
hostile and never mean to be hostile to the ideal and goal of the Congress. 


The Andhra Swara|ist Conference 

A powerful j)iea for all parties standing for self-determination rallying under the 
banner of the Indian National Congress was made by Mr. 0. Earisarvothama jf?ao, 
in his address to the First Andhra Swarajist Conference which began its session 
at Bezwada on the 24th. August 1935. He pointed out that recent events 
had helped to divest the Congress of all those features which were formerly 
responsible for certain Nationalist parties deciding to keep out of it. Now that all 
those objections had been eliminated, he urged “no shibboleths, no sense of 
prestige should stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a 
single solid mass in the Congress.” 

The conference commenced its sesion in the afternoon in Sri Durga Kala Mandir, 
Bezwada, under the presidentship of Dr. B. 8, Moonje, 

In the course of liis address, Mr. Harisarvothama Rao stated that the Indian 
National Congress must always be, till the country achieved freedom, the common 
platform on which all Nationalist parties should endeavour to stand. “The Congress 
IS the one political institution of fifty years’ growth and the reputation that India has 
achieved under its banner, as a fighter for freedom, must be a pride to any Indian 
however much he may differ in the opinions on matters of moment. The Congress 
has for fifty years been the Opposition in India of His Majesty’s British Government 
making very terrible sacrifices and it is the duty of its leaders and leaders outside 
who sympathise with its outlook to make it available and to use it as the nation’s 
voice in its progress froin point to point. No shibboleths, no sense of prestige should 
stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a single solid mass in 
the Congress.” 

Mr. Harisarvothaina Rao^ proceeding, referred to the attempts being made to form 
into one single whole the Nationalists, the Responsivists and the Democratic Swaraj Parties 
and said that there was not much that should divide these groups from the Congress 
especially after it had decided to enter the legislatures. Referring to the communal 
problem, he said he would give perfect freedom to either side to press their views 
in the same manner as a boundary dispute would be discussed in the usual course of 
business. After all, he said, grievous wrongs might be righted when all agreed to sit 
together and thought of them as independent evolution. 

Mahatmaji, as he left the Congress, set a brilliant example of political action. He 
had tried an experiment for which he would lay down his life. He had found that 
except himself, none other had the competence to continue Ms experiment. So, he 
left the Congress free to the men of another political inclination to try their own 
ways of action through legislatures and a possible Constituent Assembly. But, his 
example, liad had no effect on his immediate followers, who swore by him earlier, 
The (^ngress executive now continued to be manned by people who had no faith in 

Congress. Persons who believed in the old programme, 
mth Gandmji, should have left the Con^'ess along with . him. When the programme 
onanged, they should have transferred all the power of the Congress to other hands 
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and installed the Swaraj ya Party and the Parliamentary Board as the executive of the 
Congress. He alluded to the resolutions of the Congress in respect of military train- 
ing , the States’ People’s question, the Socialist programme and othei'vS and asked how 
many of the present Working Committee would go forward enthusistioally to carry 
out those resolutions. 

Discussing the need for a functioning Swaraj Party at present, what it aims should 
he, Mr, Harisarvottama Rao observed : '^The Swaraj Party lives and has its share of 
work to do. While not opposing the Congress, at the polls, as long as it carries on 
%Tork in the legislatures, this party must always be ready to take up that work when 
thrown up by the Congress once again. This party must be there to give its fullest 
support to all such changes in the Congress constitution as would keep it predomi- 
nantly political in its activities. The Congress executive instead of thinking of the 
chances of its own nominees in the coming elections, may call a conference of all 
parties who stand by the principle of self-determination and Constituent Asembly, to 
foe passed through legislatures of the country and accept such changes in the consti- 
tution that such a conference may suggest and leave the Congress in the hands of the 
executive that such a conference may appoint.” 

He appealed to all other parties, who felt with his Party to join the Congress 
forthwith as members and take it to the goal of self-determination by joint action. 
There could possibly be no objection which a self-determinist could now have to 
join the Congress. 

Regarding the demand for an Andhra Province, Mr. Rao said if our ideal was 
our own rule in this country, the language of the land must be the language of 
administration. The Congress had long accepted this dictum and acted upon it. It 
was through a Constituent Assembly that this would be possible of achievement. 
If, in the meanwhile, we were able to get through the grace of a Secretary 
of State a technical Andhra Province, we should yet be far from our ideal 
of a linguistic province in the senses of carrying on the" administration through the 
vernaculars. Even a technical province might be of some use as leading tlie^ way to a 
higher ideal The speaker referred to the artificial differences between the Circars and 
Eayalaseema and thought that they could be easily squared up by comradeship in work 
for the masses as in the present famine conditions in Rayalaseema. 

He then requested Dr. B. S. Moonjee to take the chair and conduct the deliberations. 

Dr Moonje then took the chair and delivered his presidential address. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Moonje, at the outset, thanked the organisers of the Conference for requesting 
him to preside over the Conference. 

He traced the rise of Gandhiji’s influence in the Congress and outlined the circums- 
tances wdiioh led to the Swarajik split headed by the late Mr. 0. R. Das. 

^ Continuing, Dr. Moonje saia : ‘‘We, the followers of Mr, Das, have stuwived to 
witness the full justification of his revolt and its ultimate fructification to-day in the 
Congress being ultimately obliged to revise its policy and to go back to the eminently 
practical programme of actually capturing the Legislatures and considering the advisa- 
bility or otherwise of accepting the offices with an overwhelming bias in its favour. 
Taking a bird’s-eye- view, one feels that capture of Legislatures and acceptance of 
offices, should have been such a simple matter as to form the very elements of the 
practical politics of the Congress. 

He congratulated the Andhra Swarajists on having revived the Swarajist Party. 
Time had now arrived for ail political parties in India, including even the Congress, to 
put their heads together and evolve ways and means for combination and for present- 
ing a united front in respect of the new constitution, which would soon be imposed on 
India. ^ But if the Congress would not democratise its constitution and change its men- 
tality in respect of Muslim Communal ism, the other Nationalist Parties such as the 
Swarajist Party, the Responsive Go-operation Party, the Congress Democratic Swaraj 
Party and the Nationalist Party should combine together and function separately 
from the Congress, preferably under one general denomination for the aohievment of 
Swaraj. 

Proceeding, he said : Now the question is “What should foe the nature 'of this 
Swaraj ?” Complete Independence, that is breaking away from the Empire, or owner- 
ship and partnership in the Empire on a completely equal status with the other com- 

S onent partners of the latter, that is, complete equal ownership and' partnership ? 
‘ersonally, I am in favour of equal ownership and partnership, because, having invest- 
ted crores and crores of rupees from the revenues of India and having sacrificed 
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tlioiisands and tlionsands of Our men in fighting the battles of the Empire for its pro-'* 
gress and prosperity during the last 120 years of British Rule in India, it is not wis- 
dom to give up our claim, to ownership and partnership in the Empire and forego oiir 
right to rule and administer the affairs of the Empire through a representative Impe- 
rial Assembly with membership reserved to each constituent partner, including India,' 
on the basis of their respective populations. Ownership 'arid partnership thus ^ offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete Independence, Thus, I would insist on 
ownership and partnership in the Empire and if the other partners were then to desire 
dissolution. 1 would oppose it to the last drop of my blood. Anyway, I would throw 
the responsihility for demanding dissolution on England with its impiioatioa of admitt- 
ing our rights to demand 'the return of the capital invested from the revenues of India 
plus compensation for the Indian blood spilf in building up the Empire, I have there- 
tore no doubt in my mind about my choice in the matter. 

He then referred to the attitude of Muslims towards the nationalist struggle ^ and.* 
stated that all along the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi * had placed an entirely 
artificial value on Hindu-Miislim ’ Unity. Prominent Muslim leaders were openly 
declaring that they had no belief in patriotism and were interested only in getting a 
dominant position for Islam. In all free countries, he said, the probleni of minorities existed 
but in the affairs of the country the* majority community had the determining voice! 
The only special provision that was made' in the . cbuBtitution of these countries in' 
the interests of the monorities— mainly in Eiiropeah countries —was that safeguards' 
wore provided for the protection of the religion, language ahd personal laws of the 
different minorities. Nationalism had been interpreted in these countries not to mean 
a unity of all the different commimities.' Why should nationalism, he -asked, be 
interpreted differently in India ? The reason was to be sought nowhere else than in 
the mentality of defeatism induced in the Hindus by the political philosophy and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. To achieve true Hindu-Moslem Unity, we needed to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of self-confidence. It was here and for this 
special purpose that tbe Swarajists and the Nationalists had to step in. It was 
reserved for them, if they would foresee their destiny, to give a bold lead to the 
country in true and manly 'Nationalism. They must keep up the struggle for Swaraj 
by all legitimate and peaceful means. While making up their mind to stand upon 
their own legs and disdaining to depend helplessly on others, they should respectfully 
invite and welcome the co-operation of all, irrespective of their caste, creed or 
colour. They should combine and invade the Legislatures and capturing the Govern- 
ment, carry on the administration on these principles in such a w^ay with a .firm hand 
as to lead tlie minorities feel and appreciate that their true interests lie not in 
separation from Nationalism and the majority community but in honest and loyal 
co-operation with them on perfectly equal terms. . H seel sure,” he said, ‘‘that if we. 
domoustrato our determination to carry on the administration on these lines, the . 
Lritishers are shrewd enough to amend the constitution of their own accord, at thq 
earliest opportunity thinking that discretion ^ is always the' better part- of valour and- 
will^ leave us free to manage the affairs of our own pbuntry as we like.” , , 

“Now I should like to say a few words about a point, which, I know, is ’nearest ta 
your heart and which you vmiild want me to look a^t Horn your jpoint of view. You 
want to liave a separate Andhra Province of your own.^ If- Sindh Is ' to be separated 
to provide a permanent basis for communaliSm in the general administration of thq 
country, and also if a scheme of a federation - sep^rafe from the Indian Federation 
filled tlio Pakastiian, including Punjab,, Afghanistan, ^'Eashmir, Sind and N. W.. 
Iroutum lYovinee is being openly canvassed for dividing India into Moslem India, 
ana iundu India, you have every justification to claim a separate organisation of your 
« i ^h’issa lias ‘constituted into a separate province as a set- 

on to the ‘Separation of Sind,,. .do keep-up a show of even-handed justice. For you, 
now, 2 t IS an uphill task bcccaiise ' the new India Bill has ,now been passed into an 



^h’ a should not help England and *'‘;aiioufd’ refuse to supply men, money and 
No analyse the ^situation and see how ..w.e Hindus stand in this 

twenty^:six crores of,; Flindus in India and 7 
of 'MAslhnS, ^^ashms have no caste tsy^em and are not vegetarians while 
Ttintos hav^ and are mostly'/yvegetarians. Moslems, therefore, can 

iiniv Biuhs^^,^rmy than the Hindus. Therefore, 

spSmrcL.pffiatiye^fW raising ftp the slogan “Don’t help- England’'* 
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will not have the same value and force as the Muslim voice. But the Moslems Jiave 
made an alliance with the Britishers who have already purchased their friendship by 
giving them the Communal Award. 

In short, the point is— Bo the Hindus possess the worth which the Britishers value 
and want most in times of war but cannot command without placating, and bargaining, 
as the Moslems possess ? AVe must train our people, irrespective of whatever caste 
they mav belong to, in militarism so that the Britishers may not be able to comman- 
deer witliout our willing consent and co-operation, neither our millions, that is the 
Banias, nor our intellect, that is the Brahmins, nor our labour, that is our Sudras, nor 
our fighting men, that is our Kshaklyas.” ' ’ 


The Bengal Provincial Socialist Conference 

The first session of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was held 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 21st. September 1935, under the presidenoy of 
Mr. JayapraJcash Narain^ and continued delibrations till.. the next two days. Mr. 
Ounada Mojumder^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of his speech 
said : — 

Here in Bengal, we have ohe particular problem wdiich greatly exercises our minds. 
It is about the 2,0{X) young men who are being kept indefinitely confined in jails with- 
out the semblance of a trial and the extraordinary powers with which the Government 
has armed itself to curb the freedom of associations or liberty of speech in the press 
and on the platform, ’ f 

Bengal to-day is virtually an armed 'camp and mhny of the districts are to ail in- 
tents and pury)oses 'under martial law, The extraordinary powers- have been used to 
suppress working class and students and youth _ organisations as well. In the district 
of Midnapore, even Congress organisation Is banned. ■ ^ ^ ‘ 

Those youngmcn are being deprived of all opportunities of a ‘creative social or poli- 
tical life. Many of them are"^ now in jail for more than five years and when recently - 
a movement for their release or open trial had, been rapidly growing, the h^d^of, 
tlie Government came out with 'the suggestion that most of them who are agitating 
for elementary .human justice, are themselves , in the ' inner counsels of terrorism. 
That is an extraordinary defence to fall back upon where no defence at all is possible.'- 
Many of these detenus,* we know, ' however, have been active member of Congress 
and Youth organisations. I know personallly terrorism .to them was as much' 
abhorrent as to me. , . 

The terrorist m'ethod is completely’ alien ■ to a socialist. But the present^ policy 
of the Government in, suppressing’ all movements for a better and creative life' 
cannot be accouhted for even' by its most ardent supporters exeept for the fact that 
the desire' for freedom, cannot be tolerated. But ,no Government on earth' 
has ever" been able to ’ suppress this unquenchable thirst for freedom for any 
length of time, . _ 

The Congress Socialist Party has therefore given- a lead to achieve this desired 
end and has accepted a programme of action for the realisation of its ideals of 
a new State where interest of one class are not meant to be protected at tlie cost of 
others. Congress Socialism to many minds may appeat to be a new form of Socialism; ■ 
But to those who have , cared to know its ideals it will not appear so. Congress 
Socialists are not blind to the realities of the situation and do not the’refore waste 
their energies in fighting dver mere words. 

The Congress as it is now- constituted maiy not of course be able to overthrow 
Imperialisni. But it remains to us to mobilise the really militant forces within the 
Congress and bring them in a line with workers and peasants to whom Independence 
dose not mean, a mere change of power. . . , . 

^ I 'do not think . it necessary to comment on the evils of Hie coming Reiorms 
with Communal Award on one hand and Federal Legislature of Princes, mill-owners 
and landlords on the other. They are the ingenuities of Imperialism 'meant to divert 
our attention from the real issues. ' ■ . • ' ' 
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Here in Bengal a particularly pernicious system lias been evolved giving the 
balance of power to the handful of European merchants which may be used to 
aggravate Communal bitterness; 

Our task with regard to the new constitution will be to wreck it not by accepting 
ministry and falling into the trap of political stagnancy but by our continuous struggle 
and devoted attachment to our ideals. We haye no time to waste as the contradic- 
tions of capitalism are manifestly appearing in all the imperialist States that are 
attempting to suppress the movement which is going to establish a new State for 
the exploited masses. 

Presidential Address 

In Gom’se of his presidential address Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan said ; — 

Bengal, of all the provinces in India, has occupied a premier political position. It 
has been in the vanguard of the country’s freedom movement since the beginning. In 
suffering and sacrifice it is easily the first province in the country. Even at the pre- 
sent moment, whole districts of the province are subject to virtual martial ^ law. 
Thousands of Bengal’s youngmen- some of them with the promise of the most brilliant 
careers— lie wasting in jails, without as much as a charge having been framed against 
them in a court of law. 

The country has only recently begun to realise the gravity of the detenu question. 

But there remains a great deal to be done yet. The demand for the release of the 
detenus is still very feeble. Much more publicity is required to be given to this ques- 
tion than it has received so far. And the publicity should be extended to foreign 
countries also, particularly to England. Mr. C. F. Andrews has already led the way 
in this direction. He must be followed up by others. 

On behalf of my Party, I assure the people of Bengal, and the detenus particularly, 
that we shall always stand by them and do all we can to help them.^ 

The question of' the detenus is not the only outstanding problem in Bengal Under 
the pretext of putting down terrorism, the Bengal Government has made all national 
and mass activities impossible. Many Congress bodies, Khadi organisations, trade 
unions, peasant organizations, student associations, presses and publications have been 
placed under a ban. Those which are not actually banned have to live under the per- 
petual surveillance of the Secret Service. 

A non-political association should be formed, the business of which should be to 
defend the ordinary right of citizenship,— rights that are enjoyed by every member of 
any civilized society. You have heard of the Civil Liberties Union of tne U. S. A. 
which under the able leadership of Mr. Roger Baldwin has done extremely valuable 
work. There are also many international organizations for the protection of the work- 
ing man’s rights and interests. 

This association which is suggested here should also be on similar lines. It should 
be formed not of political workers but of leading jurists of the country ; eminent 
publicists and journalists ; women workers (for women are the worst sufferers) ; social 
workers, like some of those of the Servants of India Society, and so on. It 
should be an All-India body and should have intimate contacts with kindred foreign 
organisations, 

I shall take up next certain other issues which loom large in the political horizon 
of Bengal. 

The communal question, as it exists to day, affects only a small class, the class 
which is directly interestea, purely for the gratificatiou of personal ambitions and de- 
sires, in legislative elections and jobs and employments in the departments of the 
Government. This class, taking advantage of broader causes of communal conflict such 
as exist in Bengal due to the economic circumstances I have already mentioned, seek, 
and unfortunately succeed, to give to their claims and wranglings a much wider sanc- 
tion than they would have otherwise possessed. 

What is the duty of the “nationalist” in these circumstances ? 

The courses that suggests themselves to me are : firstly, a total withdrawal from 
the wrangling for legislative seats ; secondly, the linking up of the freedom movement 
with the economic struggle of the masses. 

Now I shall touch a little upon the subject of unemployment in Bengal Unemploy- 
ment is perhaps the most acute in Bengal. 

It is strange that in such an intellectually progressive province as Bengal, provin- 
cialism should be considered in certain sections, as a solution of the problem, the 
roots of which are very much deeper. Unemployment results from the maladjustment 
between production and consumption which is an irremovable feature of capitalist 
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society. It can be cured only when this maladjustment is cured, i. e., when society 
is recognized on a socialist basis. 

Now I wish to consider with you the attitude that we should adopt towards the 
New Constitution that has been forged for us by the imperial power. 

The Congress long ago gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 
direct action as its basic policy. The respective strength of the Liberal and Congress 
parties shows which has been the more fruitful and correct of the two. 

Direct action and constitutionalism^ are incompatible. The Congress cannot truth- 
fully profess its faith in the former, if it agree to work the constitution. 

We believe that legislatures have to be used only in order to strengthen and 
support that revolutionary work outside. For us there is no parliamentary work, 
as such. What Mr. Rajagopalachari meant to say was that we must work there on 
approved constitutional lines. According to him our insistence, for example, on the 
slogan of the Constituent Assembly having been raised in the Assembly chambei', was 
misplaced tactics. That was a slogan which had to be raised outside at the proper time. 

Our whole conception of legislative activity is opposed to this. We hold that 
when we go to the legislatures our purpose should be no only to Inflict constitutional 
defeats on the Government, but also to raise fundamental slogans for the purpose 
of propaganda, to relate the work within, to the day to day struggles of the masses 
outside, to expose Imperialism, to obstruct its working. 

Our work within the Congress is governed by the policy of developing it into 
true anti-imperialist body. It is not our purpose, as sometimes it has been misunder- 
stood to be, to convert tlie whole Congress into a full-fledged socialist party. All 
we seek to do is so to change the content and policy of that organization that it 
comes truly to represent the masses, having the object of emancipating them both 
from the foreign power and the native system of exploitation. 

Resolutions 

The following amongst other resolutions were passed by the Conference ■ 

The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the Bengal Government’s 
policy of detaining more than 2000 young men, detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of the March last in declaring 13 working class, political and 
youth organizations illegal, of the continued ban on students’ organisations since 1931, 
of the majesterial action in several districts in prohibiting the use of public parks to 
young men and compelling them not to stir out of their houses between sunset and 
sunrise, of the action of Police Commissioner of Calcutta prohibiting all open air 
labour meetings and of the hundreds of daily arrests and questionings of person in 
the entire discretion of subordinate police ofhcials. 

The Conference recommends to the provincial executive of the party to explore 
avenues of a systematic, determined, and united agitation against this. 

The Conference notes that certain prominent Congressmen are advocating acceptance 
of ministerial offices under the new constitution. In the opinion of this Conference 
such a policy would have disastrous consequences for the freedom movement as it 
would mean a compromise with Imperialism and working of the reforms and result 
in the demoralization and disruption of the Congress ' ranks and weakening of the 
basis of direct action by strengthening constitutionalism and vested interests. 

This Conference therefore exhorts all Congressmen to actively disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this policy at the 
Lucknow session of the Congress. 

This Conference notes with appreciation the recent agitation of the Indian public 
over the Italo-Abyssinian conflict and wishes to place on record the estimation of the 
Abyssinian question and its bearing on India. 

The fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is the fight of all the colonial peoples 
against Imperialism. This Conference, therefore, sends its fraternal greetings to the 
Abyssinian people in their heroic fight. 

The uncompromising offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia further exposes the 
necessity of Fascism, for its existence to embark upon mad imperialist adventures. 
It shows that Fascism as an attempt to re-estabilish capitalism is fraught with tremen- 
dous daiigers to the peace of the world. 

This Conference also notes with alarm the imminent danger of a peaceful pene- 
tration of Abyssinia by an imperialist State like France. 

This Conference urges upon the League of Nations to apply the sanctions against 
Italy laid down under its Covenants against an aggressor State. 
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• tVliereas the peasantry is the last stronghold of the bourgeoisie and whereas the 
shrewd political spokesmen of tiie bourgeoisie in the colonial countrv, dominated by 
the peasant population and fendel elements, mainly look upon the Sisorganised and 
not fully-class-conscioiis peasantry as their principal ‘support and as the working-clasps 
struggle intensifies and the class contradictions sharpen and more and more manifest in 
the political arena, they more and more cling to the later class for their support tliis 
Cionference resolves that the organisation or Peasant Unions all over the country on 
: the basis of class struggle in alliance with and under the ideological leadershii) of the 


•oldings below the minimum subsistence 


uvuiuiLuvv uuo lOAuuitjuip ui LUO uougress auci atram tiie emanci- 

pation of the telling masses from Imperialism and indigenous economic exploitation 

This Conference farther resolves that the said peasant unions be organised on 'the 
basis of the following programme 

(!)■ Canceljation of the debts oi peasants with uneconomic holdings and a morato- 
rium for five years for the rest, ’ ^ 

■ (2) The arrears of rents to be entirely scrapped. 

■ should be payable* for holdings below the minimum subsistence 

of 10 bighasv 

(4) Minimum living wages for agricultural labourers. 

(5) Non-alteration of land to non-Cnltivating classes. 

(6) State Expenditure on Irrigation on a comprehensive plan to be settled bv 
experts and the restoration of natural drainage and water channels 

(7) Compulsory free primary education and provision for* liquidation of adult 

illiteracy. ^ ■ 

(8) Abolition of landlordism in all its forms and the tillers of the soil to be- the 
owner iOf the land. 

(9) Abolition of feual and semi-feudal levies. 

_aO) Freedom from attaoliment in execution of rent or money decrees of Iiomestead 
agricultural jesonroes and that portion of a peasant’s holding which is inst sufficient 
to maintain an average peasant family. ' 


, The Nagpur Political Conference ,, 

.Aento dilferenoo of opinion between the Congress and Labour groups Over the ques- 
tion whether the Congress Labour Sub-Committee should collaborate with all ^ re 
cognised Labour organisations or only with institutions connected ■ with the il -India 
Trade Union Congress led to rowdyism at the sitting of the Nagpur Division PolitlS 
Conference held at Chitnavisi Park, Nagpur on the 4th. November 1935. 

■ It was understood that m the Subjects Committee meeting, ah 'undertaking' was niven 
tiiat a resolution won d demand ttiat m settling Labour dispute;' the Con-ress ilbmtp 
Sn.b-.Cominittee should only ooUaborate with the Trade Union dongress But when h\ 
open session, the mover of the reso ution included in it all rocoViffomi * ^ 

Monr leaders hpaded by Mr. E. S. Ruikar, President oflhr&UnSh”co^r^^^ 
followed by La,bour delegates staged a walkout. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred the proceedings. An eleventMlinnr 'nn-m ' 
promise was, howeyer, reached and on assurance from Con.^rBssmpb tW 'ini .i.i ?• ' 
would bo .amended to suit their purpose, the Labour ™ to 

The original resolution was amended and passed, ^ ^ ^ ' ' pandal, . ^ 

Seth Poonamchand Banka. Chairman of the 
delegates, said that the Conference had been oonv3 to efe the workJ«“to^ 
line the future programme which was essential nwintr ^ 

certainty in the country. Expressing the view S accebtSL n 

men -was detrimental to the country’s interests Seth by Congress-' 

Conference fo chalk out such a prograSZ as VS exhorted the 

gress and enable them to aohievrt&StfvB^f 

men? hS 
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press! ve laws, namely, terrorism and communism. As a Congressman and Socialist, lie 
believed that terrorism would not secure India’s emancipation from foreign rule. The 
terrorists’ psychology was entirely different from the ordinary offender and called for 
different treatment. Like Gandhism, terrorism was a phase in their political life, that 
was now passing away, not because of the repressive measures of the Government, hut 
because those who professed it were outgrowing it. Both were tactical experiments 
and the country, through experience, had now gone on to higher strategy. 

Referring to Communism, the President remarked that he saw no reason why a 
Communist should not be permitted to propagate his views. If Commimism was un- 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to let it come into the open held 
and fight for its existence with the other creeds. It was sure to meet a speedy 
end there. 

As regards acceptance of office, Mr. Sampurnanand was of the opinion that it was 
unnecessary where Congressmen were in a majority, because they could wreck tli® 
constitution even without it and no legislative work was possible without the co-opera- 
tion of the majority. Concluding, he pointed out certain serious defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and suggested that the whole basis of Congress member- 
ship should be changed instead of individuals. 

Finally, the President appealed for united action of all classes of people. He said 
that our one goal was liberation of the country from the imperialist yoke and ^‘re- 
generation of India, in which criterion of human values will not be what it is to-day, 
in which a mad scramble for means of subsistence shall yield place to willing service 
of all by all.” 

Mr. M, S, Amy wishing the Conference success, said that he was glad that the 
Conference gave an opportunity to the people of the Province to express themselves 
on the current political issues. He deplored the absence of the official Congress from 
the Conference and hoped that under the guidance of Mr. Sampurnanand, whom the 
speaker knew as a fearless exponent of his views, the Conference would reach sound 
conclusions. Whatever their decisions, they should be productive of a spirit of 
friendly co-operation among the workers, despite differences of opinions. 

Cpnoluding, Mr. Amy advised the gathering to conduct the deliberations in a man- 
ner likely to ensure closer co-operation and unity between the various groups and not 
to broaden the cleavage now existing. 

Another resolution which invited much excitement dealt with the non-acceptance of 
offices under the new constitution. Two amendments were placed, one advocating 
complete boycott of the Legislatures and the other favouring acceptance of offices. The 
former was withdrawn, while the latter was defeated. 

The original motion favouring council-entry, but opposing acceptance of offices was 
approved. 

Resolutions urging the immediate release of all political prisoners, Bengal detenus 
and Bombay Socialists, advocating the use of Swadeshi goods and condemning tlie 
Communal Award were passed by the Conference. 


All India Journalist’s Cooference 


Third Session — Calcutta — 17th. & 18th. August 1935 

The Third All-India Journalists’ Conference met in session at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta on the 17th. August 1935, under the presidentship of Mr. C. F, 
Ck%ntamani^-.i\\Q chief editor of the “Leader”, Allahabad. The proceedings were opened 
by Babu Ramananda Chatter ji, editor, Modern Review. The delegates were welcomed by 
Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Earlier Mr Sarat Chandra Bose opened the Pi^ess exhibition in connection with 
the conference at which about 700 papers from all over India published in different 
languages including the copy of Samaehar Darpan claimed to be the oldest but which ’ 
since ceased publication were on view. 
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Declaring tiie Conference open Mr» Ectmananda Ohatterpe said : 

'^Thougli capital pmiisliment has either been remoYed from the Statute Book or 
fallen into abeyance in Yery many civilised oonntries, it not only exists in India but 
may be and has been inilicted on newspapers without any trial even by court martial 
Securities are demanded again and again and finally there^ may come an extinction of 
the paper concerned and even confiscation of its press. It is often a long drawn affair 
which the ordinary executions are not, 

‘‘I have no doubt that this subject of capital punishment by instalments indicted on 
newspapers will receive your attention ” 

Welcome Address 

Mr, Mrinal Kanti Bose^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of 
his "Welcome Address, said . — 

The laws affecting the press are so many and are of such complicated character 
that it is difficult even for a lawyer tprfind light and way through them. As a 
journalist has to be a lawyer and everything else I shall try my best to state the 
taws as they are at present moment as briefly as X can, I shall not dive into past 
history but* shall content myself by observing that besides the ordinary laws, such as 
those of sedition, libel, contempt of court etc., which affect the press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment with the scope and purport of 
which every journalist has to be familiar. They are: 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, as amended by the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 and tire Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 
and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1934; (2) States’ Protection Act, l934 ; 
(3) Princes’ rrotection Act, 1922 ; (4) Foreign Relations Act, 1932. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, was an Act to provide against 
the publication of matters inciting to or encouraging murder or violence. The scope 
of the Act was, however, changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
19B2, to one for the ‘^better control of the press.” The significance of this change is ' 
apparent on the face of it. The change contemplated that the executive should have 
control of the press not only in regard to matters that could conceivably be construed 
as encouraging murder or violence but iu all matters, the publication of which may 
not be to the linMng of the powers-that*be. The Press Act was to be in force for 
one year only, but the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, extended the duration 
to the period of three years from 1932. The Criminal Law (Amendment) Act effected 
also other drastic changes in the lot of 1931. The most important of these changes 
are in respect of section (4) of the Press Act. That section has made it penal the 
incitement to or encouragement of the commission of any offence of murder or any 
cognisable offence involving violence or the direct or indirect expression of approval 
or admiration of any such offence, or of any person real or feliticious, who has 
committed or is alleged or represented to have committed such offence. As was 
pointed out by several non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, the expression 
‘‘offence involving violence” was itself too wide, but little did the members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat they would soon be invited to swallow 
a camel For in the very next year they were asked to pass what is known as the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which added to the list of offences mentioned in the 
Press Act very considerably. A whole series of offences were made punishable under 
Press Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military 
naval or air forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance to duty, 
tlie bringing into hatred ox' contempt His Majesty or the Government established by 
law in British India or the administration of justice in British India, or the excitement 
of disaffection towards His Majesty or the said Government ; the patting of any person 
in fear or causing him aunoyanoe and thereby inducing him to deliver to any person 
any pi-operty or valuable security or the doing of any act which he is not legally 
eiititied to do ; the encouragement or incitement of any person to interfere with 
the administration of the law or the maintenance of law and order or the commission 
of any offence or the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, tax etc. ; the 
inducing of a public servant or a local authority toi do any act or the forbearance or 
delay in the doing of any act connected with the exercise ‘of his public functions or 
the inducing of him to resign his office ; the promotion of feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects ; the prejudicing of recruit- 
ing of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces or in the police force or the 
prejudicing of the training, discipline or administration of any such force These as 
you will see, are almost bodily lifted from the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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Most of these offences, you are aware, come under the ordinary law of the land. 
The law courts are always open to try such offences committed by any body and a 
newspaper or a journalist has no more rights than those enjoyed by an ordinary citi- 
But apparently it did not suit the purpose of the powers -tijat-be that such 
offences should be tried in the regular way in ordinary course under the ordinary 
legal procedure. They intended that judicial decision and judicial procedure should be 
substituted by executive action, 

States’ Peoteotion Act 

The States’ Protection Act (1934) has also amended the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, by creating new offences. It has made punishable the bringing 
into hatred or contempt or exciting disaffection towards the administration established 
m any State in India. The procedure for bringing it home to the offending ])aper that 
it had transgressed the limits is the same as in the Act of 1931. The provisions rela- 
ting to the press in this Act were to be in force only till the Press Act of 1931 
lasted, that is, till 1935. The Princes’ Protection Act, 1922, has practically been a dead 
letter, but it has not been repealed. 

Finally, the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, which has application in the 
province of Bengal only, by its press clauses has still further extended the list of 
offences mentioned in the Press A(jt as modified by the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act of 1932. This Act, unlike the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, is a permanent Act and is not due to expire 
ttiis year, though I believe that with the expiry of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, this Bengal Act will practically be inoperative so far as the press 
clauses are concerned. The Bengal Act creates certain new offences which are not to 
be found in the other two Acts. It prohibits the publication of certain information 
which is an euphemistic word for news. Let me quote from Section (6) of the Act 

‘‘The local Government may, by notification in the local oSiciai Gazettee prohibit 
either absolutely or subject to such conditions and restrictions as may be specified in 
the notification, the publication in any newspaper, news-sheet, pamphlet, leaflet or 
other documents of any class of information wdiioh, in the opinion of the local 
Government, tends to excite sympathy with, or secure adherents to, the terrorist 
movement.” 

It has also been made punishable for any newspaper to give any information, that 
is to say, news, in contravention of a notification published under the section quoted 
above. I need not enter into other changes, they are of less importance. 

The Foreign Relations Act (1932) makes it punishable the publication of any matter 
defamatory of a Ruler of a State outside but adjoining India or of the consort or son 
or principal Minister of such Ruler and tending to prejudice the maintenance of 
friendly relations between His Majesty’s Government and the government of such 
State. The reason that Mr. Howeil gave for hurrying through this measure is that 
unless it was promptly passed, unrestrained criticism of foreign States “might load 
to a civil war or overthrow of the existing order of society.” Journalists in 
India, I believe, had never any suspicion that they wielded such tremendous power. 
It was flattering to be told that they had that powder, bat there is a Bengali saying 
which meanS“-“the sly one flatters *to gain Iris ends.” Under the Act the magistrate 
who tries the offence has not merely to decide on the defamatory character of the 
offending matter, — and this without the presence of any representative of the State 
supposed to have been provoked into unfriendliness to our own, but also on the fact 
that the matter actually tended to promote unfriendly relations between that State and 
owe own. To do so it is not enough that he should be an expert on international affairs, 
for that itself would not help him to arrive at the conclusions to which the prosecu- 
tion would invite him, but he must be in the confidence of the Foreign Office of our 
own Government vSupposed to have been offended. The Act is, in fact, an attempt to 
restrict the liberty of the press in the discussion of foreign affairs except in the 
manner approved by Government. 

I do not propose to take much of your time in entering into an exhaustive comment 
on the Press Act (1931) as it has been modified by the subsequent Acts, I shall only 
note some of the silent arguments that have been advanced gainst the Act : 

(a) The printing trade is assumed to be a dangerous business and a new press has 
to start with a halter round its neck. The Act provides for security to bo taken 
from a new press at the discretion of a magistrate. The conductors of the new press 
are to be on their good behaviour for a period of three months at the end of which, 
if it is found that they have behaved themselves to the satisfaction of the little gods 
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o£ the police, they would be entitled to approach the magistrate for a refund of their 

’ A wliole series of offences have been brought under extraordinary laws which 
substitute executive fiat for judicial decision. ^ ^ . 

(c) The provision for appeal, as has been held by some of the highest jiidiciai tri- 

bunals of the land, is largely infriiotiious, some of the important clauses of the Press 
Act being too wide ; ^ 

(d) The High Court, sitting as the only appellate court, has no jurisdiction to re- 

vise the order of the magistrate in regard to the amount of the securities, first and 
vSiibsequent, demanded by the magistrate ; _ , 

(e) The clauses relating to the forfeiture of the printing press are too drastic ; 

(f) The keeper of the printing press and the publisher of the paper, even when 

they happen to be one and the same person, are req[uired under the same order to 
furnish separate securities ; ^ 

(gj The Press Act as amended by the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, 
makes the publication of even correct news punishable under a clause that is too wide 
in its scope ; . , , 

(h) The Press Act, as amended by the States’ Protection Act, 1934, has placed res- 
trictions on the Press in India in regard to publication of news and of comments on 
the administration of Indian States though it is well known, that most of the States 
are run on autocratic principles and do not allow publication of what would be consi- 
dered permissible comments in British India on their administration. Thus the Indian 
Princes in the administration of their States enjoy a degree of immunity from criticism 
which oven the British Indian Government does not enjoy. 

The Home Member’s pledge that Government did not propose to go beyond the 
actual necessities of the case or change the objective of the Press Bill which was to 
deal only with violent or murderous propaganda was forgotten and power was now 
sought to bo taken to liave control over the entire press not only in regard to writ- 
ings calculated to encourage terroristic crimes, but in regard to writings of every other 
description. Sir Cowasjee Jeliangir had a vision of the coming events, for he said in 
eoiirse of the Assembly debate on the Press Bill that Government were to see that the 
Bill when passed did not become an instrument of terror to the journalists of India. 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s words were equally prophetic. He protested at the manner in 
which Government liad placed its ‘‘double-faced and deceptive measure professing to 
control violent writings but really aimed at taking control of the entire Press.” 

Operation OF Lavts 

I cannot speak from my personal experience of all the diferent phases of the 
operation of the Press Laws in other provinces. From the %vay in which securities 
are demanded, 1 can well imagine tliat the bludgeon falls as heavily in Bengal as in 
other provinces. But in Bengal we have the privilege of being “advised” by a Press 
Officer, a privilege denied to other provinces. A sum of Rs. 2B,200 was provided in 
tlie Budget and the Officer was appointed in 1930. In the course of a note circulated 
to members of the local Legislative Council and a copy of which was supplied to Gov- 
ernment, the Indian Journalists’ Association thus described the modus operandi of the 
Press Officer’s directions given almost from day to day, but the following will give you 
some idea about the \vay in which the Press Officer has been using his powers 

(a) News that is allowed to be published in the papers of all-India circulation in 
other provinces is not allowed to be published in Bengal newspapers of similar circu- 
lation. It iias sometimes happened that provincial newspapers that are sold in Calcutta 
contain ne^vs that the Bengal papers had not been allowed to publish : 

(b) Correct and authenticated news of a particular kind is not allowed to be 
published and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a manner as to make the news 
often misleading ; 

(c) Display of news of certain character is not allowed ; 

(d) Detailed directions are given as to the printing types that are to be used in the 
headings and body pf the news and for the exclusion of certain expressions such as 
arrest of ladies and Moslems from headings of news ; 

(e) Doubie-colnmn headlines of certain news are not allowed ; 

of news • directions are given as to the, arrangement and position of columns 

(g) Aoceetogs of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of the Bengal Legislative 
Council are not allowed to be published iU; full but are censored : 
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(h) Proceedings in Law courts of Civil Disobedience cases and of cases involving 

terrorism are not allowed to be published in full but in a mutilated form and, as m 
the case of the statement of Miss Beena Das, accused in the Governor Shooting case, 
the “Statesman” was allowed to publish passages in that statement in regard to which 
strict directions were given to the Indian daily newspapers that they were not to 
publish them. ^ 

(i) Legitimate criticism of policies and actions of Government and Government om- 
cials are objected to.” 

In the days the Civil Disobedience Movement was in full swing one of ^ the direc- 
tions of the Press Officer to the newspapers was that in reporting beating by the 
police of members of processions taken out or of public meetings held in defiance of 
the Police Commissioner’s orders in the City of Calcutta or in the mofussil towns 
and villages, the word “assault” was not to be used, the utmost that could be allowed 
was that the police dispersed the unlawful assembly or crowd by a “mild lathi-charge,” 
though as a sequel to such mild charges people had often to be taken to hospital and 
sometimes more serious conseciuences followed. 

“Generally speaking,” the note of the Journalists’ Association concludes, “the Press 
Officer vfill not allow’ to be published any allegations of wu’ong done by the police with 
the result that newspapers do not venture to publish things which may, in any way, 
olfend his notions of wdiat the press may publish.” 

It is true that the Press Officer no longer gives some of the directions of the kind 
given above. As a matter of fact the Bengal Press has adapted itself to the conven- 
tions established by the Press Officer. It must not be supposed, however, that he has 
ceased to give his '“advice” altogether. As a matter of fact his advice flows with the 
same generosity as in the last few years, though the nature of it has been changed 
according to his conception of the necessities of the present situation. Thus the papers 
are warned as to the consequences of publishing new^s and comments regarding ^the 
hunger-strike of detenus and incidents that take place in connection with the punish- 
ment; of detenus in jail. Sometimes the Government issues orders over the head of 
the Press Officer. Thus it w^as only recently that publication of new’s about the obser- 
vance of the “Detenu Day” w^as prohibited though the notices etc., of the meetings to 
be held were allowed to be published for days together. 

Publication op Peoceedings of Legislatuees 

A matter of constitutional importance that arose out of the nature of censorship 
that is exercised over the press in Bengal requires an independent treatment, I mean 
the question of privilege of the press in connection wdtli the publication of proceed- 
ings of the Legislature. Certain proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly wrere 
severely^ censored in the course of transit to the Calcutta Press. On an adjournment 
motion in the Assembly, the question was definitely raised whether the freedom of 
speech secured to the members of the Legislative Assembly by the Government of 
India Act, extended to the publication of their speeches in "the press. Tlie question, as 
originally raised, was wdiether Section 63 of Ordinance No. II of 1932 — “an Ordinance 
to confer special powders on Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining 
law and order,”— or the Press Act of 1931 took away the freedom of the press in re- 
gard to the publication of the report of the speeches of the members of the Assembly. 
Sir James Crerar at first contended that an Ordinance was a law" and the question, in 
hivS opinion, was wdiat the actual effect of the law was. Following the usual practice 
of high officials wlien they find themselves in a quandary, the Home Member tried to 
shrink the responsibility of stating the view of the Government in regard to the effect 
of the Ordinance on the publication of reports of speeches of members bv newspapers. 
Eventually, on being pressed by the President, Sir B. L. Mitter, then Law Member, 
gave his opinion in writing thus as to the effect of the law on the subject : “In my 
opinion, the Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the land in the 
matter of publication in the public press or otherwise of the proceedings of the 
Legislature.” 

The Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the land. But what 
is the effect of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Aotj 1931, as amended by 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 ? The English law is clear on the point and 
has been laid down in the celebrated case of Wason vs. Walter by Chief Justice 
Cockburn. Provided the report is fair and , is published without malice, no action for 
libel is maintenahle. The Court in that case held,* that if any person pub- 
lished a report of what happens in the Parliament at a time wlien the public 
are admitted and the report is fair, he is not liable in the action at the suit of any 
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person who happens to he affected by something lihellotis in the report The reason 
is, the judgment proceeds to say, such reports are part of the ordinary business of 
parliamentary life and whatever injury is caused is unavoidable and no blame is 
imputable to’ the reporter or to the publisher or to the author. The same, presumably, 
is or should be the law in India. But one cannot be sure in regard to such matters. 
The question was also definitely raised in the Bengal Legislative Council, during the 
discussions on the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1932. Division was taken 
on a motion in connection with the Bill The Press Officer ‘^advised” the press not 
to publish the Division List. The question being raised, Mr. R. N. Reid, Home 
Member, stated that Government had no intention of taking the powers they proposed 
to take in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in order to prohibit the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the Legislature^ But what he said almost immediately 
afterwards virtually negatived this intention. ‘‘What they wanted to check,” be 
declared, “was publication of these privileged utterances by an irresponsible press in 
such a manner as to poison the minds of the young men.” ^ The Home Member 
further added that “it was very easy, with all the tricks of thejournalists’ trade, by 
leaded headlines, by tactical juxta-position, by omissions and additions here and there, 
entirely to misrepresent statements made on the floor of this House in perfectly good 
faith and without the slightest intention that they should be used in that way.” I 
presume, the prohibition of the publication of the Division List was to prevent 
Journalists from playing their usual tricks ! 

By fifty -five votes to twenty-four the Assembly passed the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Dill. I do not know what the majority of the non-official Indian elected 
members thought, but if any section of them were under the belief that the Govern- 
ment would, in the actual operation of the Act, limit it to its avowed objeotive,^ which 
w-as to control writings inciting to violence or murder, they were sadly mistaken. 
They had given the Government an inch as they thought, but they were soon to 
clivSGover that the Government would take an ell from them. This happens whenever 
the Legislature has been persuaded to ai-m the executive with extraordinary powers 
in the good faith that these powers would not be abused. As a matter of fact these 
powers have almost invariaCly been abused. One very striking illustration of such 
abuse of powers has been furnished only recently in the action of the Government of 
India in demanding securities and forfeiting the securities of a large number of papers 
throughout India for having published news or having commented upon the Govern- 
ment measures taken in connection with the earth-quake disaster at Quetta. The 
action has been taken in every case under the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. The 
offending writings were an encouragement neither of terrorism nor of Civil Disobedience. 
There was no emergency that could justify such summary and swift action. If the 
papers had by their comments or by the news that they had published excited hatred 
or contempt of the Government or committed any other offence, the ordinary law 
was there and the ordinary legal machinery was available for the Government to 
move and have the offending newspapers punished. But this obvious course 'was not 
adopted and since the Press Act was near at hand, it was applied to punish the 
offending newspapers. The temptation to use extraordinary powers has always proved 
irresistible to the bureaucracy. I would therefore earnestly request the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, when they will be asked to reenact the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act on the expiry of its term even in a modified or milder form, to remem- 
ber what has happened in the past. They have a precedent in the Princes’ Protection 
Bill the introduction of ^ which was refused by the Assembly. The Yiceroy had to 
certify the Bill and had it passed by the Council of State. 

Our demands are that the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, as it has been amended 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1934, and the States’ Protection Act, 1934, should not be renewed in any shape or 
form, and that press censorship and all interferences with the discretion of the 
editors in the publication of news and comments should be done away -with. The 
Press should be left to take the consequences of the violation of the ordinary laws of 
the land. It should be as free as the press in Great Britain and enjoy all the privileges 
which the British Press enjoys. 

If, despite all protest, the Press Act is reviewed in anything like its present shape 
or form, we members of the Press should take concerted action for the defence of 
our just liberty. The Conference will devise adequate measures and advise the 
members of the Press in the event of the protest we^ may register here being ignored. 
But I take the liberty of offering the following suggestions for your consideration 
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(1) A ceaseless propaganda should he earned on in the columns of all newspapers 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of the press laws : 

(ii) A systematic propaganda should ^be conducted in foreign countries to educate 
world opinion as to the iniquity of curbing the liberty of the press in India. 

(iii) In the matter of publication of news that is correct and should be published 
in public interest, the Calcutta editors and editors of newspapers of other important 
towns and cities should have previous consultation and publish the news if thought 
fit simultaneously; 

(iv) No paper should seek the “advice’’ of the Press Officer if the post of such 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter ; 

(v) Editors and representatives of papers should refuse to comply with the 

request or order of the Press Officer to see him. He should be asked to give his 

“advice” in writing ; 

(vi) Newspapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official communications 
that are not news ; 

(vii) The victims of the Press Act should be rendered moral and financial support. 

I have by no means given an exhaustive of what we can and should do. Perhaps 
it would be said that whatever we might do would be of no avail. But I feel that 
we, the members of the Press, should stand or our self-respect and refuse to 
acquiesce in methods that have been devised to debase and degrade us not merely in 
our own estimation but also in the ’estimation of the public.^ I believe I am disclosing 
no secret when I say that a part at least of our present position of helplessness is due 

to the failure on our part to act jointly and the handle that we have given to the 

Press Officer to exploit our desire to save our own selves on the suicidal principle 
that each one is for himself, the devil may take the hindmost ! If we could act more 
in co-operation amongst ourselves and in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence, we 
could, even under the rigours of the Press Act, publish a good deal in public interest 
that we have not been able to do and cannot do now. 

Self-effacement— if I may be permitted the use of a paradox— is the badge of our 
profession. For the newspaper reading public the great body of journalists, who, by 
the very nature of their calling, must remain anonymous, have but a nebulous exis- 
tence. But journalists too are men and have to face the same realities of life as the 
members of other classes of society. Is it not, therefore, an anomaly that the Press, 
which unceasingly gives voice to the grievances of others, is all but silent regarding 
those of its own members ? I would not have referred to it if I did not know of the 
enormous amount of actual suffering and even misery which lay underneath this 
magnanimous silence. I need not labour the point, for 1 am sure you will all agree 
with me that the average Indian journalist is very far from being well off. In fact, 
his economic condition is most unsatisfactory. It was always bad and has become 
positively worse in course of the last three or four years. The circumstances, which 
in their totality are referred to as the “economic depression,” have affected the 
newspaper industry as much as any other. It is well-known that a large proportion 
of the revenue of a newspaper is derived from advertisements and when trade is 
bad advertisers are naturally, though perhaps not wisely, shy. The result is, of course, 
a worsening of the economic condition of all those who depend on the newspaper 
industry for their living. 

The “economic depression” however is a genegal malady from which almost ail 
classes are suffering, we journalists have, over and above, our particular monster 
to fight. I refer to the Indiau Press Emergency Powers Act which has had a most 
depressing effect on the profession to which we belong. I have already dealt at some 
length with the moral and legal aspects of this question. Let me now point out the 
disastrous economic consequences of that most reactionary measure. The rigour of 
the administration of the Press laws has not only arrested the progress of all for- 
foward movements in journalism but has actually narrowed down its scope. With 
the Press A.ct hanging over their heads as the sword of Damocles newspapers have 
ceased to be enterprising. Demands of seciuities by the Government have weakened 
the financial position of many, while not a few have been forced out of existence 
altogether. These causes have led to an increase in unemployment and underemploy- 
ment among journalists. 

' The prosperity of newspaper or periodical depends on the extent of its circulation 
and the amount of support it can command as a medium of advertisement. So, from 
a business point of view, the chief concern of a newspaper is to increase its cir- 
culation ana attract advertisments. Though each individual newspaper must rely 
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mainly on its clown efforts for results in these matters, the struggle can be made a 
little easier for all by initiating and carrying on a general campaign of propaganda 
on behalf of the Indian newspaper press as a whole. 

Let me take the case of advertisements first. A systematic propaganda can be 
carried on pointing out to businessmen the immense value and indispensability of 
newspaper advertisement. Publicity is the food that nourishes trade. It is necessary 
not only when trade is good but also, and perhaps more so, when trade is suffering 
from a general depression. It is a wrong policy to restrict publicity during a period 
of depression. Only those who keep up steady publicity during the years of a de- 
pression will reap the full benefits of a revival when its comes. These and other 
points may be brought to the notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 
propaganda. 

Propaganda in favour of increarsed circulation of newspapers is also desirable. 
But circulation of newspapers depends on a number of factors more or less of a 
general nature, one of these being the position as regards literacy among the people 
of a country. Such huge circulations as are common in the countries of the West 
are impossible here so long as the percentage of literates in India remains at its 
present extremely low figure. Besides illiteracy, a general lack of the reading habit 
and specially of the newspaper reading habit even among those who can read and 
afford to buy newspapers is a great obstacle in the way of Indian newspapers attain- 
ing large circulations. Circulation is also retarded by the very inadequately developed 
interest taken by our people in public affairs. Improvements must be effected in all 
these directions before large circulations of newspapers can become common in 
India. 

In this connection I should like to refer to the scope and possibilities of vernacular 
journalism in our country. These, I believe, are enormous. The comparatively small 
outlay required for publishing a paper in an Indian vernacular is not a mean advan- 
tage which vernacular papers enjoy over those publislied in the English language. 
Moreover, the public that can be reached by the vernacular press is far larger than 
the public which is accessible to the English papers. As regards tlie newspaper needs 
of the rural population, these must be supplied, for a very long time yet, almost 
entirely by vernacular papers. No effort, therefore, should be spared ‘to develop 
vernacular journalism in the country and thereby extend the field of jourualistio 
employment. 

The steps so far discussed for the improvement of the economio condition of 
journalists are of a general nature. They are calculated to further the interests of 
proprietors of newspapers as much as those of the working journalists, or perhaps, 
more the former than the latter. In fact the benefit to be derived from these steps 
will, so far as the working journalists are concerned, be indirect. I have now to 
draw your attention to a few questions which conccrnHhe working journalists 
specially and in which the interests of the proprietors of’ newspapers and those of 
the working journalists may appear at first sight to he opposed to the another. 

It is a regrettable fact that -regular payment of wages to the staffs is by no means 
a general rule in the newspaper industry in India. On the contrary, irregularity is 
the rule and regularity the exception. I doubt if so much irregularity in the matter 
of payment of wages as is in vogue in the Indian newspaper industry is tolerated 
in any other business. W'ages are almost always in arrears and sometimes tliey are 
irrevocably lost. The resulting distress is great for the poor journalists who do not 
know how to insist upon and compel regular payment of their due wages. It should 
be one of the first duties of an association of journalists to take up this question 
Moral pressure should be brought to hear upon the proprietors for regular payment 
of wages to their employees. Employers should realise that they owe it to the men 
whom they work not only to pay wages but to pay them regularly. Unfortunately 
many employers are not sufficiently conscious of this obligation and of the misery 
they inflict by their neglect to discharge it properly. This has led to the enactment 
m many countries of laws for the protection of workers. You are aware that a Bill 
whose object is to ensure regular payment of wages to workers is now pending be- 
fore the Legislative Assembly. It was originally intended to be applicable to industrial 
workers only, ihe belect Committee, however, has enlarged its scope by making its 
applicable to such braiu-workers also whose salaries do not exceed 
Rs. TO a month. If the Bill is passed into an Act and the same is given effect to 
it may provide mme protection for some of the victims of irregular payment But’ 

I am of opinion that our strongest safeguard should be our own unity. ’ 
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Irregular payment of wages is not tlie only bane of a working journalists’ life. 
There are many others, among which inadequacy of wages deserves prominent men- 
tion. Low wages are indeed a feature of the Indian newspaper industry. The average 
working journalist has very little bargaining power, so he has to accept whatever 
figure the employer may name. Hours of work constitute another source of suffering. 
Except in a few* first class oflices there is hardly any system regulating this matter 
and the staffs are generally worked for unconscionably long hours. 

Closely allied to this question is that of leave. Yery few officers have any fixed 
leave rules. Leave depends mostly on the sweet will of the proprietor. The practice 
of most officers, I believe, is not to grant any leave, except a few days’ casual leave 
in a year, with full pay. That is to say, the only rule they follow is^ ‘'no work, 
no pay.” Such a state of things should not be allowed to continue, for it does not 
take account of the needs of the working journalist as a human being. Not only does 
the existing system, or rather the want of one, make any provision for occasional 
respites from labour which are so necessary for those who ordinarily work at high 
pressure as journalists have to, but it also ignores the fact that journalists being men 
are liable to fall ill at times and may be compelled to remain in bed for compara- 
tively long periods. I would suggest that provision should be made by all offices 
for a month’s privilege leave with full pay for every eleven months’ work, in addition 
to a number of days’ casual leave in a year. The absence of provident fund facilities 
in most offices is another factor which contributes to the general insecurity of the 
economic position of the working journalist. 

While I have drawn your attention to many ills, I oan name but one remedy. 
That is collective action. It is not in the power of individual journalists to take such 
steps as can bring about any considerable improvement in their condition. What 
the case demands is collective action. Hence is the great importance and necessity 
of the association movement. The association movement has yielded wonderful 
results in other countries. I want to emphasize the point that what has been possible 
in other countries can be done in this country also. 

When I am still on the subject of the economic condition of Indian journalists, 

I would draw your attention to another crying need of the profession. 1 shall state 
the question in the words of Mr. John Walter (of the London “Times”) : “Such a 
man (a journalist) is a slave to his work more than other men. He is kept working 
at high pressure. Bay and night, he is never safe from the telephone. His nerves are 
always on the stretch. Such a man is sure to have something of the artist in him ; 
and, like other artists, he is often so absorbed in the pride and interest of his wox'k 
that he takes no thought for the morrow. Only too often he may have neglected 
the obvious duty of insuring his life. And then one day the blow may fall. A serious 
illness, a nervous breakdown, an accident, or it may be the loss of employment 
owing to the amalgamation of his newspaper with another, with the consequent re- 
duction of the staff— something may suddenly deprive him of the income upon which 
he had come to reckon. What is he to do ?” X ask you to find an answer to this 
question. In this connection, I may specially mention the “Newspaper Press Fund” 
of the United Kingdom. The magnitude of the service it has been rendering can be 
realised from the fact that in one single year (1933) grants and pensions paid out of 
this Fund and allied endowments amounted to £21,237. Payments since 1864 when the 
Fund was established upto 1933 totalled £361,901. It may be noted hare that the 
Newspaper Press Fund of the United Kingdom receives large donations from the 
public every year. We must try to establish a fund on similar lines in India for the 
benefit of journalists in distress. It is my hope that a nucleus will be formed at this 
very Conference. 

There is no provision for training in journalism in India. The need is unquestioned 
though there may be some difference of opinion regarding the best method of pro- 
viding such training. The majoritiy view appears to be that special institutions for 
the purpose should be established as in some countries of the West. The ‘idea of 
providing courses in journalism^ in Universities has been largely supported. Theoreti- 
cal instruction as is imparted in universities must, of course, be supplemented by 
practical training in the ^ university itself or in newspaper offices. The Indian Journa- 
lists’^ Association has given a scheme to the University of Calcutta which has been 
considering the matter rather too long one would think. The other universities have 
also under consideration this scheme or similar schemes. The Inter-University Board 
has recommended that Diplomas in Journalism should be given by the Indian Univer- 
sities. I trust that these efforts will soon bear fruit ^and at no distant date, there will 
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1)0 a sufficient number of adequately trained journalists to meet the requirements of 
the present and of the near future. 

The Press is perhaps the greatest of all educative forces in the present-day worlci. 
It should, therefore, be the policy of every enlightened Government to encourage the 
growth and circulation of newspapers by all means in its power. Cheap newspapers 
are a great desideratum, in India. But newspapers cannot be cheap unless the cost of 
their production is low'. In this respect, the Indian Press is not getting all the help 
and sympathy it can legitimately claim from the Government of the country. On the 
contrary, there is evidence of a tendency on the part of the Government to restrict 
the facilities already enjoyed by the Press. A recent example of such restriotiori is 
the enhancement of the press telegram rates. Import duties on paper and printing 
machinery also add to the cost of production of newspapers in India. The agitation 
must continue for inducing the Government to liberalise its policy in these matters. 

Another serious danger that threatens the newspaper industry is the Government’s 
competition with newspapers in the field of business. Newspapers and periodicals 
draw their sustenance largely from advertisements. "When the Government begins to 
seek to profit by advertisements through the Radio or start radio periodicals and 
seek to draw advertisements from the market for publication in these periodicals, it 
looks serious for the Press. "Whether the Government by these efforts makes profit or 
not is not the question. The ambition of the Government may not score higher than 
to make the Indian boardcasting service pay its w^ay. Even if the ambition is not 
realised and there is a deficit the Government*, will not, for this ill-considered business, 
enterprise, go into liquidation. But what may appear to be a harmless experiment to 
the Governmeut may prove to be the death of many of the papers. There is a Bengali 
saying which means" that slaughter may be done by either of two ways by the hand 
or by taking the bread out of the victim’s mouth. The Press Act and its satellites 
are formidable enougli weapons. Why have the other one also ? It is a matter of 
satisfaction that Indian and^ non-Tiiclian iiapers are eh dil so far as this particular! 
matter is concerned. In fighting for the liberty of the Press, w^e are lighting for the 
liberty of speech and of every kind of liberty, social, political, religious and economic. 



The Presidential Address 


Mr. 0. F. Chintamani^ in his presidential address, said I regret that circumstances 
have not enabled me to take an active part in the affairs of the Indian Joui-naiists^ 
Association, under whose auspices we have assembled in conference,^ for the third 
time I believe. Nor vras it given to me to attend the two previous sessions, 
held in Ualcutta and Bombay under the presidentship of Mr. Natarajan and the late 
Mr. Rangasw'ami Iyengar, In tlie premature death of the latter, Indian Journalism 
and Indian pahlic life have both suffered serious loss, and we of the profession in 
which ho attained ix leading position 'are the poorer for his lamentable demise. -He was a 
jsealous guardian of the interests of the Indian press and I recall with melan- 
choly interest the deputation to Lord Irwin wdiich he organised and led five years 
ago to represent our case against the Press Ordinance of that year Thanks in the 
main to his advocacy and -to the reasoned sympathy of that noble Viceroy, the depu- 
tation resulted in administrative instructions to local Govezniments whicli went some 
little way to mitigate the liardships undoubtedly caused by that needless and severe 
act of executive legislation. We are still passing through difficult times and greatly 
miss tlie guiding* hand of the late editor of “The Hindu.” Our first President is still 
happily with us. Mr Natarajan is a veteran in our ranks, having been a journalist 
lor 45 years, first under the guidance of that great master of the craft— Mr. G. . 
SubranicUiia Aiyar— and we send to him our greetings and our good wishes for many 
more years of useful activity, I must not forget to make a reference to my venerated 
, friend, Labu Ramananda Chatterjee — ^journalist, teacher and reformer— a man who is 
respected wherever he is known for his high character and noble ideals. He has 
lately sunered a heavy bereavement and on your behalf and mine I offer to him our 
sympathy and condolence in the loss he is called upon to bear. 

Fellow-delegates, journalism is a noble calling. Newspapers first came into being 
as a means of popular education. Their ^ commercial side is a comparatively recent 
development. It was recognised that while educational institutions imparted knowledge 
and instruction to the youth, the adult population stood equally in need of education 
m a larger serge and it was^ thought that no better method was available to achieve 
tms end than the dissemination of news and views periodically through the printing 
press. A.nd ’v^hen we look back upon the condition of the country a century ago and 
contrast it with the present, who will say that the idea was not correct or that years 
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and events have not completely vindicated ' the judgment and the patriotism of our 
wise and revered forefathers? I should not be understood to mean that the press 
has been the only agency to bring about a marvellous change in the mentality of tlie 
people. Educational institutions have unquestionably' been the principal factor. But 
the press comes only next to them. If ^public spirit is to-day "widely diffused among 
the people, our political and other organisations are entitled to credit therefor. But 
have they not been powerfully aided by the press ? Not only political emancipation, 
but the equally important cause of social reform, as well as industrial development, 
owes a great deal to the Indian press. Let us to-day from this platform send up 
our humble tribute to the great founders of the Indian press— foremost among them 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr. Dadabhai Naroji — for the insight and foresight which 
they as uncommon men showed at a time when there could have little of under- 
standing^ or appreciation among their countrymen in genaral. Since then, other 
distinguished men, many in number, have adorned editorial chairs in the several pro- 
vinces, and nowhere more than in Bengal. A pro'fession which lias included in its 
ranks men of the calibre and distinction of Harish Chandra Mukerji and Kristo Das 
Pal, Shambhu (Jliunder Mukerji and Surendranath Banerjea, the brothers Sisir llamar 
and Motilal Chose ; Visliwaiiath Narayaii Mandlik and Narayan Canesli Chanda varkar, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Copal Krishna Gokhale ; G. Subramanla Aiyar, 0. Karuna- 
kara Menon and S. Kasturiranga Iyengar *, Pandits Madan Molian Malaviya and Bishan 
Narayan Bar, and Babii Ganga Prasad Varma and Lala Lajpat Rai, is a profession 
that need not be ashamed of itself. We, the humble successors of the mighty men 
of old, have every reason to feel a pardonable pride not only in the nobility of our 
calling but in the greatness of our ancestry. We follow in their footsteps, we honour 
the traditions they have handed down, we humbly seek to serve the Motherland 
according^ to our limited capacities and opportunities in* the same spirit and with the 
same motives which inspii’ed our illustrious forebears. i should not omit to mention 
that among British journalists in India, too, there have been men honoured in their 
day, whose memories are still cherisiied with esteem by Indian reformers. Such 
were Robert Knight, W. Martin Wood and William Digby, Messrs. B, K. Ratclilfe and 
Glyn Barlow^ ; such is Mr. B. G. Horniman. The greafMrs. Besant occupied a pedestal 
all her own. It is a source of regret to us that the majority of British journalists 
in India should interpret their mission in terms of temporary British interests in 
India instead of deeming it their duty and privilege to serve the land of their tempo- 
rary sojurn and the people whose support is the indispensable condition of their 
continued existence. This evil is not of recent growth. Three-quarters of a century 
ago, Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence deplored it in these 'words 

‘‘The difficulty in the "way of the Government of India acting fairly in these 
matters is immense. If anything is done, or attempted to bo done, to help the 
natives, a general howd is raised, which reverberates in England, and finds sympathy 
and support there. I feel quite bewildered sometimes "what to do. Every one is, in 
the abstract, for justice, moderation, and such like excellent qualities *, but when one 
comes to apply such principles so as to affect anybody’s interests, then a change 
comes over them. (Letter to Sir Erskine Ferry, Member, India Council.)” 

No wonder that at the present time, too, the Anglo-Indian press ordinarily looks at 
public questions from a point of view different from or even opposed to tfiat of the 
Indian press. So that, the struggle for the maintenance of the just liberties of the 
press against undue invasion by the Government, has had, aud I fear will have to be 
carried on by the Indian press unaided by the other powerful section of the press 
in India. But this is an incident— one of many similar incidents— of the government 
of one country by another. And it is why the Indian press has always been, and 
I am confid*ent will ever be, a staunch and unfailing champion of Swaraj for the 
Motherland hold too long in subjection. In his struggle, the press has always to 
be in the firing line and to expose itself to risks from which public men who are not 
journalists are at least partially immune. This risk the Indian press has cheerfully 
borne during all the years of its existence, and I am sure I can speak for all and. 
every of you, fellow- journalists, that it will he not less ready in the future to do its 
duty manfully by the country, let the cost be what it may. 

I have mentioned Swaraj. Lei me emphasise that in present conditions in India 
no Indian paper has a moral right to exist which is not an advocate of Swaraj. 
Differences of opinion are hound to exist as regards the methods by winch this is to 
be achieved. But there can be and I am glad to think that there "is no difference 
between one Indian paper and another as regards the end itself, "We who have in- 
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Lerited tliB freedom movement from Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr, Dadahhai Naoroji, 
cannot and will not be false to our sacred trust. But let me equally mate it plain 
that we are not inimical to England nor hostile to the British connection with India, 
What we are opposed to, without apology and without qualification, is the British 
domination of India. We hold with J. S. Mill that the government of one country 
by another has no meaning and no reality except as the governing country treats the 
subject country as a human cattle farm ; with the^ great Gladstone ^ that the capita! 
agent in determining whether England shonld continue to be in India should be the 
will of the people of India, and with Lord Oxford and Asquith that England and India 
owe a common loyalty to the twin ideals of justice and liberty. On this triple footing 
we advocate that 'India should be recognised de jure and de facto as an equal mombei* 
of the Commonwealth of Free Nations popularly— iinfortanately, still oorrectb^— known 
as the British Empire, and that such deductions as may now be necessary from what 
Mr. John Redmond called the full rights of “national self-government” should be the 
irreducible minimum and for the shortest possible nu mber of years. According 
to our varying temperments and convictions we may pursue what methods we may^ for 
the attainment of this object, feeling conscious all the time, in the language of my friend 
Babii Ramananda Chatterjeo, that ‘lack of uniformity is not lack of unity.'’ Subject 
however, to one mighty reservation. No manner of violence in any of our methods. 
Describe these as you may— constitutional,’ or ‘peaceful aud legitimate,’ or ‘truthful 
and non-violent,’ — one method stands excluded — the method of violence. Politics is 
not religion, it is not philosophy, it is not science j it is an art. My favourite de- 
fination of it is ‘the art of methods and results.’ But however the resuls may be 
achieved, we ought not to and I trust will not — I pray that we may never be ternp- 
ted to— resort to any unrighteous methods. I believe with my whole heart and mind 
in Christ’s teaching that ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation,’ The motto of every paper 
and every journalist should be, “Speak the Truth and do the Right.” 

In this point of view we not only do not approve or support or countenance or 
even tolerate the terrorist movement, definitely we want it to end or be ended. And 
in this we must recognise that exceptional situations may call for exceptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require drastic remedies, and wdien the remedical 
measures appear to us to be what the circumstances require, warrant and justify, 
we give them our support. But we do insist— and we do not feel called upon to 
apologise for insisting— that the measures should contain in them elements of success, 
that they should not be more severe than necessary, that they should be administered 
justly and with moderation and discriminated, that 'they ought not to be directed against 
the innocent along with the guilty, and— this is most important— that they should 
he accompanied by healing measures of constructive relief- measures economic and 
measures political. My complaint is that the policy of the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India in dealing with the terrorist movement has uniformly been 
one-sided, that they have trusted too much to repression and done too little— if any- 
thing— to attack and remove the root causes of the terrorist movement. They have 
been content with crude symptomatic treatment of a malady that is deep-seated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long experience and continued advice, 
far-reaching measures of political and economic amelioration which are the sine qua 
non of success. Not even the modest recommendations of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee— an almost official body set up by the Government of 
Bengal themselves— resulted in piactical action for the improvement of economic 
conditions. Instead, it was the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee which 
found favour with the Government of India —with what disastrous results is a matter 
of public notoriety. While on the political side the last word of British statesmanship is 
the anti-India Act for the perpetuation of British domination which has received the 
Royal assent and which, in the name of Reform, is going to be enforced in the face 
of the unanimous condemnation of Nationalist India. In such circumstances, how can 
there be improvement in the relations between England and India ? The days of 
miracles are over. The Government and we have a common purpose that terrorism 
must be rooted out. But I fear that we differ very much in opinion as to the most 
effective means of doing this. I doubt ?not that the Government think they are in the 
right, much as we think we^ are. As things are, we are without power to make our 
opinion prevail nor is it going to he given to ns under the •coming unwanted and 
unconstitutional constitution. Nonetheless do we owe a duty both to the country and 
to the Government to state our views publicly and with complete frankness, and this 
duty our press is doing to the best of its power. 

So far I have placed before you considerations more or less general in their 
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.work in wMch we as journalists are 
peculiar difficulties which confront us in our task— peculiar to 
frpp which, in- Mr. Gladstone’s words, the people rightly struggle to 

dnm r national governments which do not allow the press any free- 

sppV fn^ Newfangled ideas, such as Communism, Fascism and Kaziism 
In nnr theuiseives into power on the dead bodies of their critics and opponents., 
nrPQc: States in which there is no semblance of a free 

wpn^Pcc however, the British Government have not yet betraved a 

thfv Q?fi? any alias, they still cherish parliamentary institutions, 

wmtV L li? t? discussion, still their press, the best in the 

cnrinfinr estate of the realm,’ But it is equally the fact that in this 

nnwhAfpoAri^^?.^^®/ remain the dominant partner, “ their ideas undergo an 

rarrlfn]^^A?^|[ ?'5'^^®^^™ation and they show by their acts that they are more re- 
special and privileged position than desirous of encouraging free 
fArrPfi grow. On nnr part we are naturally eager that power should be trails- 

rpnlaPAfi uoii-Indian to Indian hands, the bureaucratic administration should be 

tflnppc A-p^J ^ tesponsibie national government. 'We are compelled by the circums- 
form fn pleasure we^ enjoy but a duty we have got to per- 

d«v administration— its acts, its methods, its omissions— from day to 

inrhr o-pf Consequence. And in the conflict we as the iveaker 

wbilA fn’ Anp language but a cry. But, 

Tn<^^pc; nn^^mrp^ toM that wliilo tliG dogs bark the caravan 
bppn A« 4 - 1 ^^ copolation of a cry or a bark is grudged to us and laws have 

our rnhfr?^^rJripJA^ book m restraint of our legitimate liberty to speak out 

Great told \oItaire that there was a complete understanding 
ivbft hp snbjects-they were to say what they liked but he was to do 

bnf orA God knows our Government do what they please 

nup nrfdprofo^a say what we think. On no other ground can I for 

told of the restrictions imposed upon the Indian press. I shall be 

hi imagnation, that the fact is that all the liberty for which the 

ounkhp/ M ^^^^y offenders who are sought to be 

Imnarthl’ .abide by the verdict of a disinterested and 

Spc 194 . say on the wide language in ■which 

Or koc ^T? ? Or its convenient handmaid, Sec. 153-A ? 

Procedure Code ? Or the Press Act of 1910 ? I mention 
stifl wnrqp^-fnvnn replaced as its worst features have been reproduced in 

which is which are an aggravation in the Act of 1931, 

amended f/V knit A^?-f‘ for one year, was in the following year 

have the ildpd^v!!°?i jts duration extended. Brother- journalists of Bengal, you 
Act of being subject to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 

Snem'fll 4 ^ provinces, we enjoy the dubious blessing of provincial 

rummfrs year, but the air is thick With ugly 

as an nuennQA!^^^nrf^*K^ 1-^^^^4 ^^ 44 ^^ .extended— I do not know for how long— possibly 

Acts with fb^ to the coming ^reforms’. I have studied every one of these 

orovisiAnc ^'^'bich a publicist affected by them is bound to bestow on their 

Fh-ffish^OnVprnrvfpT^^^^ hesitation lu condemning all of them as unworthy of the 
nwni] S tifp professedly believes in a free press and as highly detri- 

4 ^f r ’ the freedom and the growth of the press. I will not here 
has bln donf """I PP^'isions of these various Acts, lis 

panel's and \v ^number in the columns of our respective 

S fbp Apf A> ioqI minded members of legislative bodies. In large 

fbi ^ 4 ^'®H^^^<^tion of the Press Ordinance that preceded it, and 

IvLllLTbP PA^^nf^ klr. Rangaswami 

at Bolav ^ address he delivered as President of onr last Conference 

cisms of samJ nl" answer to the many and serious criti- 

can be no atrocious provisions of these laws. I am not surprised. There 

Lemipt Af +ba Q 4 4 ^ Indian journalists are apparently ^ regarded as 

It i?sil^Llf anything IS good enough for them while noting is^too bad! 

ke ^Cr bnmdiatmg— that newspaper publications are reported upon bv 

S criSl hif "°tnal orimmals, till geiS 

musf S>Ti3,,iit a congenial lodgment in our breasts and therefore we 

rfte safe^dniVfM The Anglo-Indian press, oomfoiml 

lloco 4 ® I P°*‘°yi affects great surprise at our complaints against the 

press laws and asks m wonderment whether the contents of nationalist papefs are not 
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the final answer to their own complaint. They are not. Oar critics ignore the distino- 
tion between right and sufferance. For so long as it pleases the Government not to 
put in force any of the provisions of their drastic laws, well and good. Bat the moment 
they change their mind for reasons best known to themselves, what happens ? That 
they have so changed their mind from time to time, is a matter of recent history still 
too'fresli in the public mind, it is too .painful a memory, to need restatement. Many 
have been the victims of Government policy in times when they v^ere seized by panic 
and acted as if everyone who was not with them was against them. '^Yhere were our 
friends of the Anglo-Indian press then ? They did not then admit the justness of our 
criticivsms but turned upon us as if to say that we were suffering just retribution for 
sins. It is a familiar plea of the apologists of repressive laws, who include both the 
beneficed and the unbeneficed bureaucracy, that no loyal subject who did not engage in 
unlawful activities need fear them. Ladies and gentlemen, this is the shibboleth of 
reaction, Burke answered it for all time when he pointed out as no^ one else could do, 
that it is no excuse for a bad law that it will be employed with discrimination, that 
very sparing use will be made of it on proved necessity, that it is intended ^ more to 
be a salutary warning to persons prone to err than to be a penal measure in every- 
day use. The very existence of a bad law on the statute book is demoralising both to 
the possessors and the victims of authority. It tempts the former to seek short-cuts 
to easy administration, it is apt to make cowards and hypocrites of the latter. ^ In 
India, without responsible government and with frequent occasions of conflict -.of view- 
point and of interest between a ruling authority belonging to another country and 
drawn from another race and nationals concerned for the wellbeing and advancement 
of their Motherland, the mischief of such objectionable laws is easily greater than in- 
lands more fortunately situated. This is not untested theory, it is a statement of facts 
proved by experience sad and loug. 

A question which I have often put to myself and to others but have not been able 
to answer or to hear answered is, where is the necessity of any .special coercive legis- 
lation ydien there is on the statute book sec. 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code ? 
You will permit me to set it out in extenso. 

‘^Whenever a chief presidency or district magistrate or a presidency magistrate or 
magistrate of the first class specially empowered by the local Government in this be- 
. half, has information that there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any person. who 
within or without such limits either orally or in writing, or in any other manner 
intentionally disseminates or attempts to disseminate or in anywise abets the dissemi- 
nation of — 

(a) any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter the publication of which is 
punishable under Section 124-A of the Indian 'jPeiial Code, or 

(b) any matter the publication of which is punishable under Sec. 153-A of the 
Indian Penal Code, or 

(o) any matter concerning a judge, which amounts to criminal intimidation or de- 
famation under the Indian Penal Code, 

Such magistrate, if in his opinion there is sufficient ground for proceeding, may, in 
manner hereinafter provided require such person to show cause why he should not be 
ordered to execute a bond with or -without sureties, -for his good behaviour for such 
period not exceeding one year, as the magistrate thinks fit to fix. 

^ “No proceedings shall be taken under this section against the editor, proprietor, 
printer or publisher of any publication registered under and edited, printed and pub- 
lished iii^ conformity with the rules laid down in the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 186’7, with reference to any matter contained in vsuoh publication except by the 
order, or under the autliority of the Governor-Oeneral-in-Council or the Local Govern- 
ment or some officer empowered by the Governor-General-in-Coiincii in this behalf,” 

Wliat is it, I seriously wish to knowq wffiich any Government desirous bona fide 
of preventing the press from becoming criminal but not of suppressing legitimate free- 
dom. cannot achieve by the application of this section ? When objections were raised 
to the insertion of tliis section in the Criminal Procedure Code in 1898, the Govern- 
ment’s answer was that regular proceedings under sec. 124-A of the Indian Penal 
Code -were too protracted to stop mischief promptly and that therefore the simpler 
proceedings contemplated by sec. 108, Cr. P. 0, were eminently desirable in the public 
interest. Under the iniliienee of the panic caused by the occurrences in the Deccan 
in the summer of 1897, the Government of India proceeded at one and the same time 
to widen the language of sec. 124-A and insert sec. 152-A in the Indian Penal 
Code, to insert sec. 108 in the Criminal Procedure Code, and to give power to 
postmasters to detain articles which they suspected contained matter obnoxious 
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to Section 124- A or 153-A, I. P, G. A nation-wide protest was made against 
this triple measure of coercion and this protest was voiced by such, men as the then 
Maharaja of Darhlianga- Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh Bahadur of ‘honoured memory— and 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. As usual the protest went unheeded, the Law Member who 
was in charge of the Bills excelling^ himself by the choice saying that he did not 
care a brass button what Indian critics thought of the legislation. I had an oppor- 
tunity, five years ago, of asking the highest officers in the land what end 
they had in view could hot be achieved by the eiitorcement of Section 108 and 
why they wanted the very rigorous Press Ordinance of that year. The answer was 
that experience had demonsti'ated the inadequacy of that section. I had the temerity 
to utter the challenge that it should be stated categorically where, when and how 
the alleged inadequacy became manifest. On my part I undertook to show that 
except in one case the magistrates concerned did uphold the executive with no 
interference from higher tribunals. The one exception was the case of Mr. Tilak, 
who, asked by a magistrate to give security under the said section, won in the High 
Court which set aside the proceedings of the magistrate. During the many years 
that that section has been in operation, one or two more editors might have escaped 
unhurt by proceedings initiated by Government, but I am certain that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases the (jovernment have had their way to their entire satis- 
faction. And yet" they are not satisfied. Why ? The only reason that I can think 
of is that the proceedings under that section are judicial-albert the judicial authority 
is ail executive magistrate, an officer subordinate to the Government, one whose 
prospects in service depend upon the goodwill of the Government. But the accused is 
there given an opportunity of showing cause and of vindicating his innocence. If he 
has the means and the will, he lias the further opportunity of taking his case in 
revision to the High Court. This evidently has proved too much for the Government 
which prefers the reign of discretion to the reign of law. Lord Morley wrote to 
Lord Minto that the Government of India were against lawyers because they were 
against law. This w-as said by a Secretary of State and not by an Indian editor. The 
fact unfortunately is— or so, at all events, it appears to be— that the Government of 
India, inured by long habit to the ways of despotism, naturally prefer to be uncon- 
trolled masters and as far as possible not to be^ checked by an independent judiciary, 

I regret that certain movements and activities— in particular the reprehensible 
terrorist movement— have given to the Government an excuse of which they have 
not been slow or unwilling to take full advantage, to indulge their inclinations to the 
■great detriment of the press and of the freedom movement as a whole. I for one 
shall always find it difficult to believe wffiolly in the seriousness of the Government’s 
professions that they do not want to discourage legitimate criticism for as long as 
they will keep alive" the emergency powers Acts side by side with Section 108 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. ^Emergency’ is defined in the dictionary as \sudden 
occasion’, Hmexpeoted’, -casualty’, ‘unforeseen occurrence’, ‘an event or combination 
of circumstances calling for immediate action’, ‘pressing necessity.’ But oxir Govern- 
ment in the exuberance of their executive zeal have gone b far as virtually to 
change the very meaning of terms and have on the statute-book emergency Acts 
sans name, which have been in operation for years and which, if rumour is to be 
credited, they want to keep up for years longer. There was once a Viceroy who had 
told the Convocation of the University ^ of Calcutta that he looked forward to the 
day when public opinion would be in India, as it was in England, the irreristible and 
unresisted master of the Government. But, ladies and gentlemen, Lord Ripon among 
Viceroys was the one swallow that did not make a summer. Eifty-one years after 
the departure from these shores of Ripon the Righteous, we are still waiting for the 
advent of another such Viceroy. 

As if all that the executive Governmeut were doing to encourage a free press 
were not enough, we, unlucky editors and publishers, are confronted by another 
misfortune in the use that is sometimes made of the power of High Courts to insti- 
tute proceedings for contempt of court. I am certain, that I speak for every one of 
you, fellow-journalists, for those present here as well as those who are not, that no 
single one of us is even remotely desirous of lowering by our writings the dio-nity 
and authority of a single court of justice, mxich less of the highest courts in the^land 
to which we look up to protect the liberty of the subject against encroachment by 
the State. If we sometimes err we do so as the rest of humanity does, not excepting 
I fear, the courts themselves. "When we do make mistakes, we do not claim immu- 
nity from pxxnishment. But let us be tried in the usual manner and not by the 
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exercise of summary jurisdiction. This is iindoubtedly appropriate to cases of attempts 
to interfere with the course of justice and even to criticisms which would have 
that effect. But I venture to think that the power inherent in High Courts to pro- 
ceed by summary trial ought not to be employed in cases described as contempt by 
scandalisation. Ladies and gentlemen, in saying this I do not forget that I am a mere 
layman, and must therefore speak with reserve. But I am emboldened to put forward 
my view, as I have on my side no less an' authority than Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath 
Mukerji, whose comprehensive judgment delivered a few months ago I have read 
with equal comfort and, if I may say so with respect, admiration. In view of the 
refusal both by the High Courts in India and by the Judical Committee of the 
Privy Council, of leave to appeal on the ground that the High Cllourts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in such cases, I venture to think that it is up to our legislators to amend 
the present law by a new Act. If the position remains as it is, I fear that while the 
press in India may, within the limits allowed by the-very illiberal press laws of India, 
criticise the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, the Yiceroy and the Governors, 
it cannot, without undue risk, utter a word of even moderate, legitimate and justified 
criticism of High Courts and anything done by them. 

I have already mentioned the deplorable conditions in Indian States where there is 
no free press worthy of mention. If there are exceptions, they are few and far bet- 
ween and but serve to prove the rule. Broadly speaking, the only independent criti- 
cism of the affairs of States is criticism offered by the press of British India. But 
the Government of India far from using their position of supreme influence to 
persuade and encourage the ruling Princes to afford adequate facilities for the develop- 
ment in their States of a free press and free institutions generally, have placed on the 
statute-book of British India measures of protection to the Princes against criticism 
by papers in British India. The aggrieved subjects of the States, denied not only res- 
ponsible but representative government and denied the right of free criticism either 
on the platform or in the press, now find that they cannot make full use of the press 
in British India which is ready to serve them, on account of the Princes’ Protection 
Act. In the discussions on this piece of legislation in the Legislative Assembly in 
1933 and 1934 no successful attempt was made to show that the Act of 1922 had 
failed to give adequate protection to the Princes or that the attitude towards the 
Princes of the press of British India as a whole was so unfriendly that summary 
action agjainst them was required. In the coming all-India federation no rights of 
citizenship are going to be conferred upon the subjects of the States. Through their 
nominated representatives in the Federal Legislatures the Princes will be in a position 
to influence the course of affairs in British India. But they will be immune from any 
manner of interference from people in British India with their affairs, however con- 
ducted. There is no trace of liberalization visible anywhere. And it will not be open 
to the press of British India to help the subjects ol States governed by medieval 
methods by offering free criticism with a view, not to injure the States or the 
Princes, but to serve tliem and their subjects in an elightened manner and with 
disinterested motives. ^ Let it be said in fairness to the Princes that it did not appear 
from the discussions in the Legislative Assembly that it was in response to any wide 
demand from their Highnesses that the latest Act was placed on the statute-book. It 
was an instance more of the over-zeal of the Government of India to protect a 
absolutism. Let it not be over-looked that it was only in lucid intervals which 
are neither many nor of long duration, that our Government act as the agents of 
progress. 

Now, fellow-journalists, allow me to say a few words on matters of purely domes- 
tic concern. I have spoken of the enormous difficulties by which we are confronted 
in tlie daily discharge of our duties. In the face of suoli and so many disadvantages 
it is our obvious duty to organize ourselves so that the Indian press mav 
on all occasions be able and ready to acts as on unit in defence of its threatened 
rights and its imperilled interests. By the side of the press of England and America 
we are nowhere, while our numbers are vastly larger we are backward by com- 
parison with the Anglo-Indian press. The latter has the support of wealthy commer- 
cial corporations and of the Government which is in the hands of its own country- 
men. It is up to u^ after so many years of existence, to make up for lack of outside 
support and for difficulties beyond our control by the strength of our internal organiza- 
tion. I fear I utter a common-place whp I say tliat such organization is more an 
^pnation of the future than a fact of the present. In saying this I hope I shall not 
he ^derstqod to be lacking in appreciation of the efforts made in the last few years 
by the. Indian Journalists’ Association of the city, which has striven to do its best 
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in tlie service of the press of India. Bat it has not received from the press of the 
country as a whoie a fraction of the support which it could reasonably olaim. The 
main difficulty is that we live in a country of almost Impossible distances, and 
frequent committee meetings are for the reason very difficult. But it is essential 
we should do our best to overcome this and cognate difficulties and wake up to our 
duty as members of a profession noble in itself and indispensable to the progress 
of the country, but placed in an extraordinarily difficult position. Not only nave we 
to adopt measures of defence against repressive legislation and its rigorous administra- 
tion but we have to strengthen the financial position of the Indian press. Our ideal 
is not a capitalist press in which the individuality of the editor is remorselessly sub- 
ordinated to the nnancial interests of the proprietor but a press financially strong 
enough to overcome vicissitudes of fortune and able to serve the nation effectively at 
all times. The attitude of the Government has received a recent illustration in the 
increase of the rates for press telegrams by over 15 per cent. Secondly, without any 
demand from any section of the public of the priority accorded to ordinary press 
over private telegrams has been abolished. The telegraph department notwithstanding 
the increase of rates, continues to charge a fee for keeping accounts of bearing press 
messages. 

There are frequent complaints that press employees are not accorded fair treatment 
in respect of security of tenure or fair remuneration or reasonable hours of work. On 
the side of employers there are complaints that men with a fair degree of ability and 
knowledge are not easily available for engagement on the staffs of newspapers. 
While sufficiently high preliminary qualifications are required of members of other 
professions, there are no institutions for the training of journalists and no minimum 
quaMcations demanded of applicants for appointment as sub- editors and reporters. It is 
not always realized that not every stenotypist can be a reporter and that not every man 
who has failed to get a job elsewhere is good enough for appointment as a snb-editor. Last 
year in Calcutta an attempt was made in this behalf and a scheme was actually drawn up 
for the institution of courses iu jourualism in the University of Calcutta. I do not 
know what progress has been ‘made with it. I hope it will be found possible to 
introduce iu at least some of our universities courses in journalism not necessarily 
identical with but more or less similar to those which have been in force for a 
number of years in the London School of Economics. Ultimately it is true, the best 
school of journalism is the office of a daily newspaper. Nonetheless, a certain amount 
of preliminary training of prospective journalists should be very welcome to those 
who are responsible for the conduct of our big newspapers. 

In England there are institutions with large funds at their command for the benefit 
of newspaper press employees. In India persons who are so imprudent as to become 
journalists are seldom free from anxiety for the wives and children they will leave 
behind them. I fear that in very few newspaper offices are there provident funds for 
the benefit of their employees. Worst of all, it has just come to my notice that there 
are not wanting a few, I sincerely hope they are a very few, seemingly big news- 
papers which, taking advantage of the unemployment among the educated, are running 
themselves with the aid of a subordinate staff made up mostly of apprentices paid 
nominal wages. It may be that they are not well off financially but this practice, if 
unfortunately it does exist as it has been reported, is reprehensible and must be 
condemned. 

fellow- journalists, all these considerations point unerringly to one conclusion. It is 
that we must put our house in order. We must strengtheu the Indian dournalists' 
Association and make it a stable and permanent organisation. It should have 
a strong and representative executive with authority to act in important matters 
in the name of the Association— to meet attacks from outside as well as to perfect 
the organization of the newspaper press of India. • Minor differences of opinion 
on political or other issues ought not to be allowed to affect our common loyalty 
to an institution which has a right to our allegiance and onr ^ service. It is our 
good fortune that notwithstanding so many handicaps the Indian press has deve- 
loped and expanded so remarkably in the last two generations. But to rest on our oars 
is two invite disaster for the future. ‘Contentment spells decay.’ The employers and 
the employed, newspapers and ^news agencies, all should co-operate in a common 
endeavour to make the newspaper press of India stronger, more distinguished, more 
prosperous, more powerful for good. 

In ail this, however, we may be circirmstancedj by whatever difficulties confronted, 
whether prosperity may shine upon us or adversity may depress us, let us pray to 
God that we may never allow ourselves to be tempted to yield to weakness, to think 
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of self more thm of the ootmtrv, and to tarnisli the honour and the dorv of nn^ 
nohle heritage. I need not recall to yon or to the Government Milton’s classic i)W« 
on the liberty of printing I_wi 1, with ypur permission, quote from a grS sneelb 
on The Pi ess of the Empire. Addressing the delegates of the Imperial Press ^Con 
ferenoe on June 5 , 1909 , Lord fiosebery said : 

_ “We have had conferences before-many of them conferences of ereat 
mportance-at which the Prime Ministers and Ministers of the Empire have^met 
together to consult on the great matters of policy which concern the^ Empire Ihk 
no disparagement to these gatherings to say that I hold that this is more mnorti^t 
tw' greatest respect for Prime Ministers and Ministers. But whatever 

wv JP when they are the ascendant, they are essentially transciint 

newspapers are or should be eternal ; and the power of f ° reat 
newspapei, with the fanotion of gaiding and embodying the ptibiic opinion of 

.1 2.“jrS£j 

posih^on of the press in the life of a community, we all, fellow-iournalists caiwTn^n^ 

less than to pray to God to give us strength to^ live our ioumlisttc Hverin 

anoe with the precept of John Bright.— Be Just and Pear Not. ’ “ aocord- 

SECOND DAY— RESOLUTIONS— 18th. AUGUST 1935 

The ponference concluded to-day after passing a number oft rpqdnKnTic! + i.- 

grievances of iournalfsts and Lwsp°aper propiTetore afl ovei Indi^ 

The Conference urged the abolition of Indian State’^^ PretecHon fnf , 

Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Press EmenSnPv °i v Act, the Bengal, 

purpdj ol ocimiteraoSng'”Mtiilndiia^ropaclnd'a'’wM’’dBfiVl’’/°’^ countries for the 
faken to the Government’s competitiKtr Lwsnon^ ^as 

for the Government and semi-Government publications ^ securing advertisements 

jected by 51 votes to 49 was about the traLin| of iourSh^ eventually re- 

After passing a comprehensive resolution aboiS Indian Universities, 

recommending recruitment to staff ' of ° different '^°rking journalists, 

unemployed journalists kept by the Journallts’ AssSmn^Tho n’’®? ^^® J®§'?t®r of 
establish provincial associations all over the oountrt® +^^® Conference decided to 
All-India Journalists’ Association OaloX wbfp^ affiliated to the 

organisation. _ ==»oiauon, oaioutta, which was recogmsed as the Central 

The next session of the Conference was decided to be held at.Lahore. ' 


The Ail India Medical Conference 

Tlie twelfth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at Nagpur on 
the 26tls. December 1935 under the presidency of Dr. U. Bama Mao who criticised 
the constitution of the Indian Medical Council and dealt with the position of medical 
education and ^ research in India and the need for the enooiiragement of Indian 
systems of medicine. The following are extracts from the address : — 

' There is no subject more engrossing the attention of the Medical Profession in 
India at the present time than the Indian Medical Council. A Medical Council for 
India has no doubt been established at long last and its work is now in full swing. 
But this is not the Council you and I have had in view. This Oounoil is only an 
apology for a Council— a grand appendage to the Government of India and a 
tiny plaything of the British Medical Council. It will be a twice-told tale if I begin 
to narrate the history of the Council in detail. 

The present Indian Medical Council is not what the nation wants. It requires 
radical reform and nothing but a repeal of the Act and re-enactment on democratic 
lines will satisfy us. I am afraid the present Assembly may not be able to help us, 
for, though we have a steam road roller now in place of the old, lifeless, soulless, 
stone roller, possessing some strength and power, it has not got sufficient steam yet 
successfully to effect radical reforms. At best, it can only attempt some patch- 
work. We must, therefore, await better times. Meanwhile, I urge on our medical 
brethren in the Legislative Assembly to introduce an amending Bill, in its winter 
session next month, just to feel its pulse. We have been given Swaraj for India, 
that is, at least, what the Britisher now boasts of. Then why should he object to 
our having Swaraj in Medicine ? Whether the British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aim ought to be ‘‘to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualifications 
in medicine for all provinces such that persons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical practitioners throughout India, and this we must strive to attain at 
any cost.” 

Medical education in India is in a most unsatisfactory state calling for thorough 
overhauling and immediate reform. There are two standards of qualmcation, one, a 
University degree and the other a licence or diploma. The holders of the University 
degrees, who have been placed under ban for over five years, have now begun to 
bask again in the sunshine of the B. M. 0. The University degrees of Bombay, Mad- 
ras, Calcatta and Lucknow have since been recognised and it is hoped that with the 

f ood offices and kind intervention of the Indian Medical Council, the other University 
agrees also will come to be recognised in the course. The plight of the Licentiates, 
however, is beyond description. A.t present, there is no provision for higher educa- 
tion for L. M. P.’s in this country and those who aspire to higher qualifications are 
compelled to proceed to England -.to take up a continuous course for at least two 
years. So long as they remain in India, it is impossible for them to obtain a qualifi- 
cation which is registerable in the United Kingdom unless they are prepared to go 
through a University course from the very beginning. 

Now, there is only one course open for us, if we should aim at the ideal of a uni- 
form high standard of training with a single high minimum standard of qualification 
and that is this : — The minimum preliminary educational qualification must be Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts with Science optional or an entrance examination in Eng- 
lish, Physios, Chemistry and Biology of the Intermidiate grade, connected by a 
Board of examiners appointed by the Government. The selection of students 
should be made on merit and not on communal basis. A statutory body like the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in England should be ' established 
in the capital of each province and the course should be of five years duration, the 
curriculum, instruction and examination being the same asdor the University graduates. 
There are enough facilities for clinical studies in capital cities and there are any 
number of men with British qualifications who can be appointed as Honorary Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in Hospitals attached to teaching institutions and as teachers in 
colleges on a modest honorarium. The College of Physicians and Surgeons should con- 
sist of about 30 members chosen from the pick of the medical profesion in each 
province, the non-offlcial element preponderating. The colleges will conduct examina- 
tions and award diplomas. There may be three diplomas, the Fellowship (F. 0. P. S.), 
Membership (M. u. P. S.) and Lioentiateship (L, C. P. & S.). Graduates of the 
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medical colleges should be allowed to appear for the f. 0. P. S, examination, the 
highest qualifioation of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. This will level up 
the distinction between the two classes. This <iualificatioa should be made register- 
able both in India and England. 

Closely allied to Medical education is Medical Eesearch. Unfortunately in India, 
research work is not encouraged to the same extent as its importance demands. 
Medical Eesearcli here is often associated with the I. M. S. fat salaries, high attitude, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy climate and very little result. The right place for me- 
dical research is Calcutta, Bombay or Madras and not Kasauli, Dehradun, ‘or Conoor. 
Nor can researches done in London be imported to Delhi. Our Medical problems are 
different and require hard work under the topical sun amidst the sick and suffering. 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in any of the Univer- 
sity centres. If Medical Research has not advanced to an appreciable extent in India, 
the fault rests entirely wuth the Government. The best Indian Medical talents ^ are 
allowed to rot in Government Hospitals or eke out a scanty living by private practice. 

More opportunities should be given for Indian talents and the Indian Universities 
being mostly Indian in character and composition, it is not difficult to achieve 
this end. 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting history behind it. For the 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it must be admitted, had held aloft the torch 
of Medical lore and had helped a great deal in shedding the lustre^ of 'Western 
Medical Science in India. Though the Indian Medical Service is a purely military service, 
it has practically remained a Civil medical one all these years. Between 400 and 500 
officers are lent by the Military Department to the Civil side, for whom nearly 278 
Civil posts are reserved. These posts include administrative posts under the Government 
of India and the various Provincial Governments for medical relief, sanitation, education 
and research work in the country. Other executive appointments are also held by 
them, such as Superintendents of jails and mental hospitals. Such combination of 
civil and military duties, which subordinates the needs of the civil population to the 
requirements of the military, saddling the country with enormous expenditure, is 
unheard of in any other civilized country in the world. 

Various have been the attempts made to separate the Ci vil medical service from 
ihe Military and the grotesqueness of a doctor going to see a patient with a sword in 
one hand ?ind a stethescope in the other, had attracted the attention of the Government 
of India, as far hack as the year 1879. But this anomaly has not been removed even 
in the new Indian Constitution and the domination of the Indian Medical Service has 
been perpetuated. The Indian Medical Service has come to stay with us permanently 
until at least another stage in the advancement of Self-Government has been reached. 
God knows when this is going to be. So, we must make the best of a bad bargain. The 
Indian Medical Council too, must urge, after four years, for a registerable qualihcation 
in India for entrants to the. Indian Medical Service. This qualification must include 
proficiency in Tropical Medicine. 

Women of India have now come to the forefront in all walks of life. They find the 
kfedical field no less alluring and attractive than the educational, which they first en- 
tered. A number of w’omen graduates and Licentiates in Medicine are being turned 
out by Colleges and Medical Schools in every province, year after year. They too 
suffer like their brethren, in the struggle for existence. The Government of India 
have recently organised the Women Medical Service. This service is recruited in 
India. It consists of 42 members for All-India. Of them 50 per cent are Indian. For 
a vast sub-continent like India, this number is too poor. More women, specially Indian, 
must be recruited for this service. 

Nearly four lakhs of rupees are paid every year to the Women Medical Service 
from puWic revenues. So, the appointment should be made by an independent body 
like the Public Service Commission. The proposed contract that members of the 
Women Medical Service reserve, proceeding to England for their study, should resign 
if they marry within four yeai’s after returning from England, should “be abolished. It 
^eots a number of Indian candidates, as few Indian ladies would be prepared to bind 
themselves against marriage. 

There are three grades of medical men serving under Government, the Civil Sur- 
geons, the Assistant Surgeons and the Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The Civil Surgeons are 
promoted^ from among the ranks of Assistant Surgeons vmo are seniors. These men 
T independent charge of ^hospitals are given subordinate position when an 

posted to the hospital, though he happens to he the latest recruit. 
The other two grades are kept separate and water-tight and whatever the length of 
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S0mc9 and whatever the reputation of the SuVAssistant Surgeon, he cannot 
enter the Assistant Surgeon’s cadre, except in rare oases where he happens to be in 
the good boohs of the head of the Medical Department, I would suggest that a 
Provincial civil medical cadre be formed and that promotions', be made"* from Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon’s cadre, on grounds of merit and efficiency, * until both these classes get 
merged up. I would even go to the length of suggesting that a competitive exami- 
nation be held to which Licentiates and Graduates be admitted, to fill up vacancies 
in Assistant Surgeon’s grade and those who come out successful be promoted to that 
grade, not as a matter of grace but as a matter of right. 

Most of us here belong to this category. The independent Medical Practitioners 
depend entirely on private medical practice for their livelihood and they liave to 
carry on this against what may be called ^State- Aided Competition’. . It is really 
hard for a Private Medical Practitioner to compete with medical men subsidized by 
Government. The independent medical practitioner has another more formidable 
opponent in the person of the Hakim or Vaidyan. The profession is overcrowded 
and acute unemployment is now staring them in their faces. 

The Rural Medical Practitioners are quasi-independent medical men who now 
flouiish in the Madras Presidency. If the honorary scheme was intended 
to relieve intellectual bankruptcy among the Profession, the rural scheme was 

intended to relieve financial bankruptcy. Under this, the medical practitioners 
are given an annual subsidy of Rs. 6000, half of which will have to be 

expended on rent, ward-boy, sweeper and the like, and Rs. 400 for 

medicines, which is no doubt inadequate. They must locate their practice in village 
parts, treat the necessitous poor free and receive fees from the rich. A midwife is 
also attached to these rural practitioners have been placed under the control of Local 
Boards, In course of time, they got themselves mixed up in local politics and were 
perforce obliged to take sides in local board elections and the like with the result 
that they had become the victims of persecution by one party or the other. But 
these men are made of sterner stuff. They formed themselves into an Association, 
held annual conferences, waited in deputations to the Minister and the Surgeon- 

General, got their grievances redressed and thus firmly secured their positions. They 
are better off now. This rural scheme has recently been introduced in Canada in 
1930 and the rural practitioners there are called community doctors. These men are 
handsomely paid about Rs. 4,500 per annum as subsidy. I quote below the relevant 
portion of that scheme “Of the 866,700 people who live in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
over ^ three quarters reside in rural districts. Many of these are separately settled 
and in these thinly populated areas, it is often impracticable for a doctor to establish 
himself. To cope with this condition, the provincial legislature during the session of 
1928-29 passed two measures which constitute something new in Government admi- 
nistration. The first measure provides that the Council of every Municipality shall 
be empowered to make a grant to a medical practitioner to induce him to reside and 
practice his profession in that Municipality and in consideration of such residence 
and practice a grant of money up to 1,500 dollars (£300) shall be paid to him.” I 
wish this scheme is extended to other parts of India and modified according to 
provincial needs. 

; There is no country in the world where medical relief is so poor as b'n India. It 
is a well-known fact that the Aryans of Ancient India exhibited their skill and 
genius in all the departments of medicine and although the vicissitudes of foreign 
conquest and a number of other factors, coupled with the withdrawal of State-aid, 
interfered to break the continuity and turn the scale of progress hack, records still 
exist in plenty to demonstrate that the Hindus of old possessed a good knowledge of 
the human frame, of the ills that the fl.esh is heir to and the methods to be adopted 
to remove them. The Aryan system of medicine is knotvn as the Ayurvedic. After 
the Muslim conquest of India, the Unani system began to flourish in this country 
and had the support of the State. There is also another system named the Biddha 
which is the Tamil system and which is largely in vogue in South India. These 
three systems, though greatly deteriorated, had and still have large public support. 
They carter to the needs of nine-tenths of the population of this country. It was 
thought highly desirable in the interest of the people that these systems should be 
placed on scientific basis. The Madras Legislative Council began to put pressure on 
the Government. A Committee was appointed of which I was a member, to investi- 
gate and submit a report. As a result, the Government Indian Medical School was 
established in Madras in 1925 with a big hospital attached to it. Similar agitation 
was also set up in other parts of India. I understand two Ayurvedic Colleges and an 
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Biiaiii College liaye also been ■ establislied in Hortliern India. Tlie ^ Indian Medical 
School in Madras is being •well-condncted and instriictioa is imparted in all the three 
systems, Ayarvedic,^ Siddna and Unani. 

India’s position is unique in this regard. Instead of utilizing the drugs found with- 
in her own borders, she has got to depend on countries thousands of miles away, to 
fill the empty bottles of her Pharmacies, Taking the figures for 20 years between 
1909 to 1929, 'we find the value of drugs and medicines imported to India, excluding 
chemicals and narcotics, increased from 73 lakhs in 1909 to 202.12 lakhs in 1929, 
while the value of raw drugs exported from India also increased from 15.5 lakhs^to 
41.6 lakhs during the same period. Thus the trade balance in favour of importing 
countries at the end of 1929 was 161.6 lakhs. On the basis of the average struck out 
from the above figures, the trade balance at the end of 1934 can be put down at 20o 
lakhs. Thus India is the loser by Rs. 2 crores annually in the drug trade. ^ The Gov- 
enmeut of India ought to have long ago established Chemical Laboratories in im- 
portant centres in this country, where the tinctures and other medicines can be prepared 
out of the drugs collected first-hand in the country. 

In the year 1927, the Council of State passed a resolution in the following terms 
“This Council recommends to the Governor-General4n-Coiincil to urge^ all Frovineia! 
Governments to take such steps as may be possible to control the iudiscriminate use 
of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standardization of the preparation and for 
the sale of such drugs”. 

To give efiect to this resolution, the Government of India appointed a Committee 
with Lt-Col. Chopra an Chairman. But the terms of reference precluded the Committee 
from dealing with the economic aspect of the question. The masterly report of CoL 
Chopra Avas practically shelved until recently it was unearthed by the Council of 
State by another resolution. The Government of India have now come forward with 
their proposal to establish a Bio-Chemical Laboratory at Calcutta and have asked the 
Provincial Governments to follow suit. A laboratory in every Province is absolutely 
necessary to test the purity of drugs and no time should be lost to set them up. 

There is again another economic aspect which the Government have failed to con- 
sider. That is the dumping of patent medicines and secret remedies j which have spelt 
economic ruin on our land and have caused indescribable harm to the people. The 
import of these patent medicines shoxild be stopped and no medicine should be 
allowed to be imported Avhich does not disclose its formula on the label. Medical men 
should refuse to prescribe patent medicines, ’whose formula has not been disclosed. A 
great deal of propaganda is necessary to impress on the people the harm in taking 
patent medicines advertised in papers as specifics for diseases. Mahatmaji’s Tillage 
Industries Improvement Association might profitably include this item in their pro- 
gramme and dissuade people from using patent and proprietary medicines and foods 
and thereby stop the flight of nearly half a crore of rupees annually from our land. 

Even in the^ matter of supply of drugs and medicines, there is the military domina- 
tion over the civil The medical stores are military stores ; they get the supplies 
from England and distribute them to Civil Hospitals. They charge 20 per cent extra 
as departmental charges. But when the supplies are made to Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities, a further levy of 20 per cent is made. Thus, when the medicine reaches 
the rural population, its ^ original cost is raised by 40 per cent. I raised this question 
in the Council of State in 1927 and pressed for freedom for Provincial Governments 
and Local Boards to purchase their stores direct from any approved vendor. Though 
the Government promised to do something in the matter, I understand the same old 
system still continues. 

The compilation of an Indian Pharmacopoeia is a great desideratum, and the time 
has now arrived ^ for taking . up this question in right earnest. The various formulae 
given in the British, U. S. A. and other Parmacopoeias, may, after sufficient labora- 
tory test and trial in our own country, he adopted with advantage and included in 
the Indian iiiarmacopoeia. The indigenous system of medicine may also be standar- 
dized ana such of the therapeutic agents as are really efficacious may brought Avith- 
m its fold. 

We, medicaj men, haA^e got to shoulder greater responsibility in promoting public 
heaim and social well-being than we have hitherto done. In private practice, we must 
not fail to impress on the patients the benefits of fresh air, pure Avater, nutritious 
food, good exercise, sound sleep and a host of other things which are indispensable, 
not only to cure them of their maladies but also to prevent them from contracting 
fresh ailments. That Avay lies our success in our profession. We must undertake 
health propaganda Avork and do our little bit towards prevention of diseases. In 
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the^remedy of such conditiSns by S tffc ® eondiS and 

IT effective means of preventive medicine. 

Health Insnrance scheme. This^is a a Hation^l 

persons, the friendly societies, the medical organisation between insured 

7“l™eagSst lo“s of blalttTd^^ 

ness . In England it is controlled bv medical’ end Pio'vention and cure of sick^ 

and treatment to sixteen million insured peonle^ ^tIp P/'®y®“*F® ®ad cnrative advice 
on Ills panel, whether he becomes a paSt Ar nnf® 1°“*“ '!• each Son 

of his doctor, and may come at the very beo-inTi?^o-°nf i ^las -a free choice 

Westion of tee. The doctor’s! rlntv ic ^ oOginning of his sickness nndetprrpa 
Qie resultant inoapLity? There is no donlT“f® treat the illness and tfesL?/ 
vast, scheme, bnf taken as a whole thL ° ®omplKn sueh ® 

^®^A°wd abmiM? of England. ^ provided medical relief Ld 

The Association h£ go%“ g“sK, .jtff "Sitaff “<1 I am done 

£i£i ss teififi isss, “srK 

the medical profession in India should ^mty is essential. Everv 

!i 
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and having a^ common meeting for Scientific dismissbns P’ace 


All India Women’s Conference 


' lOlh'' Session — ^Trwandriim — 2Sth. Dec. 1935 lo 2iici. Jan. 1936 

Sarveying the progress achieved by women in various directions towards the re- 
.moval of' their disabilities at the tenth session of the All-India Women’s Conference 
held at Trivandrum on the 28tli. December 1935, ‘Her Highness Maharani Sethu 
Farhathi Bai of Travanoore stressed that the fandamental problem of women was not 
political nor even sccial but economic. The solution of their problems, said Her Highness, 
depended on securing for them in ' marriage and out of it economic independeiiee. 
To achieve this end was the work before the Conference. 

Tbe Welcome Address 

Mrs. Madhaviamma Kunjan Pillai^ Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, In the 
course ot her address said : 

During the nine years of its progressive existence the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference held all its sessions in British India only. We in Travanoore feel gratified 
that|:it has been our privilege to invite the Conference to meet for the first time in 
an Indian State, and we hope that the holding of the Conference in Travanoore will 
dispel the imaginary barriers which superficial observers conjure up in the path of 
our steady endeavour towards national solidarity. 

Trivandrum excels most of the other cities in its natural beauty of hill and dale, 
its perpetual verdme and the landmarks o£ a continuous civilisation. Here is a land 
in which women have always been regarded with respect. The resolutions passed 
at the All-India Women’s Conference in previous years emphasise the necessity of 
ejecting such changes in the laws of inheritance and succession as to make the lot 
of our sisters in others parts of India endurable. But here in Malabar the woman has 
from time immemorial been invested with independent rights of property and a 
well-recognised social status. She forms the stock of' descent in Matriarchal families, 
her children and the children of her daughters succeeding to the ancestral estate. If 
in the days of old there were in Kerala women poets and women scholars, to-day 
there are large numbers of them playing a prominent part in the various departments 
of public usefulness. 

Travanoore and Cochin are the best educated areas in the whole of India. In Travan- 
cqre the foundations of modern education were laid broad and deep by a woman, Her 
Highness Rani Gouri Farhati Bai^ who so early as in 1817 commanded that the 
State should defray the cost af education in order that there might be no hike- warm- 
ness in the spread of enlightenment. By the diffusion of education Her Highness 
wanted the people to become better subjects and more efficient public servants. The 
liberal policy then inaugurated by Her Highness was amplified and extended by the Gov- 
ernment and various private agencies. Daring the last ten years there has been an 
average pnual ^increase of nearly ten thousand, and a total increase of over 6B 
per cent in the number of girls brought under instruction. The percentage of literacy 
among women in Travanoore is 16.8 while it is only 2.9 in British India. 

The Purdah system is unknown in ■ Malabar except among a small section of the 
Mahomedans and the Nambudiri Brahmins. Child marriage is very rare. According to 
the last census only 42 girls out of 1,000 between the age of 6ve and fifteen were 
either married or widowed in this State as against 221 in India. But there are ins- 
tances in which people from adjacent British districts come to have child marriages 
celebrated m evasion of the Sarda Act. A lady member of the local Legislature has 
now secured permission to introduce the necessary legislation on the subject. 

The women’s cause is making rapid^ strides in -Travancore. As I mentioned at the 
outset we have had in Kerala a continuity of culture. Men of light and leading in 
mvancore have recognised by deed as well as by word 

that the women s cause is men’s and that they rise or fall together. The 

women of Travanoore have ^ made progress in several directions and yet 
^ with many problems which are more or less common 

to the whole of India. Our system ^ of education is materialistic in its tendency and 
has no tinge of any religious instruction which is essential for the training of useful 
Citizens. Hor does this education provide sufficient opportunity or convenience to 
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oiir girls to acquire knowledge suited to their requirements: The kind of eduoation 
they now receive throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes them fit to knock at the doors of offices and institutions for employ- 
ment, The fate of unemployed men is bad enough and that of unemployed women 
is threatening to become worse. The economic condition of the people and their low 
standard of living seem to defy all attempts at amelioration. Child marriage, the 
dowry system and the prohibition of widow re-marriage, though unknown among 
some communities in Travancore, are prevalent among others. Depressed classes 
remain depressed and communal squabbles persist in spite of our strenuous efforts 
to quell them. These are some of the problems staring us in the face here in 
Travancore as in other parts of India and we look forward to your assistance in 
tackling them. India is now passing through momentous constitutional changes and 
we see in the horizon glimmerings of an All-India Federation. But there must bo 
a federation of hearts if political federation should ever become possible in spirit 
apart from names and forms. 

This conference envisages a great future for our country. Local areas and sec- 
tional opinions are well represented in this imposing gathering. Women from far 
and near have come here in large numbers impelled by a high sense of duty. The 
same enthusiasm is seen amoag the rank and file as among those who take the lead 
in this mission of self-improvement. It is our good fortune that Her Highness 
Maliarani Setu Parvati Bai who takes great interest in all movements to advance the 
cause of women has been graciously pleased to preside over this conference. Her 
Highness’ extensive travels in India and in Europe have enriched Travancore and 
created in us visions of a richer, larger and fuller national life. We are deeply grate- 
ful to Tour Highness for the advice and guidance Your Highness has given us in 
holding the conference here. 

The Presidential Address 

Her Highness Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai then delivered her presidential 
address. Her Highness said : 

The immediate object of this Conference is to create a wider scope for the powers 
and responsibilities of Indian women and to emphasise the value of women’s work in 
every well-ordered State. The methods of this Conference lie in persuading and 
justifying ; the goal of the Conference must be to create absolute equality of oppor- 
tuuities and position as between the two sexes in all branches of activity. With 
this feeling, and convinced as I am of the importance of this gathering, I approach 
my task as President of this year’s session of the All-India Women’s Conference wdth 
mixed feelings. The first, in which I am sure you will all share, is regret for the 
unavoidable absence of the original President-Designate, Her Highness the Yuvarani 
of Mysore, whose absence we all feel very keenly, and not the less becauss she 
represents a State and a Eoyal House, which have been amongst the pioneers of 
women’s education and uplift in our country. I am also acutely conscious of the 
magnitude of my task and its heavy responsibility. At the same time, I am very 
thankful to those wtoo have, by inviting me to preside on this occasion, signalised 
their confidence in me~a confidence which I am sure is much less a personal tribute 
than a symbol of the recognition on your part of tlie position achieved and maintained 
by women in this land. This is the first Conference held in an Indian State and it 
cannot be desired that it is among States that the biggest efforts have been made to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women, . 

The country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earned from 
our brothers across the ghauts the name of “Penmalayalam” or ‘^Women’s Malayalam.” 
The appellation is not a conventional compliment. Our laws and social customs based 
on the matriarchal system, followed by us for millennia have- given to women a cons- 
picuous place in our "polity. The woman is here recognised as the head of the family, 
and succession is traced through her. No restrictions on the holding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regarding education, social life and cultural growth have 
hampered our sex. Not only has our history afforded instances of queens who have 
stamped their individuality on the chronicles of their country, but in the fine arts and 
philosophy, women have played a notable part. The equality of women with men in 
the matter of political as well as property rights is to-day an established fact. Co- 
education in primary institutions and in the higher classes and forms in many schools 
and colleges is a feature of Travancore ; and girls and women have so fully taken 
advantage of the educational facilities that it has been found possible, without inter- 
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fering witli tlie iiumler of admissions, to levy full rates of fees from girl students In 
colleges and three-fourth rates in schools. There is practically one literate woman to 
every two literate males and women are now applying freely for admission to various 
services and other avenues of employment. They are also alive to their wider civic 
responsibilities as is shown by the circumstance that in co-operative societies, the num- 
ber of women members is 28‘,000, a not inconsiderable proportion of the total strength. 
We are thus, in the main, unaffected by many problems which engross the attention 
of thoughtful and patriotic persons in other parts of India. We have abolished Deya- 
dasi service in our temples and such problems as the purdah, the conditions which 
have led to the passing of the Sarda Act and to the laws relating to the traffic in 
women are not present among us. It is therefore not perhaps inappropriate that a 
conference designed to co-ordinate the activities of women in various departments and 
to review and consolidate their status and position should hold its sitting in Travan- 
core. ■ ' . . 

Witli the utmost pleasure I welcome in our midst representatives from all parts of 
India and many well-known friends from abroad. Hospitality has been accounted the 
prominent trait of this country and I am proud to say that not only in the matertal 
sphere but in the realm of ideas, we have given and received freely. It is my hope 
and trust that on this occasion we shall be equal to our reputation and that you 
will retain pleasant memories of your sojourn amongst us. 

It is a matter of profound gratification that the history of women’s movement in 
India at least in its political aspect has been one of unhindered progress and has not 
been marked by those violent struggles which were the precursors of reform elsewhere. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee in 1917 felt very nervous of interfering with 
what was conceived to be the invincible prejudice against the political enfranchise- 
ment of women and they left the question to the elected Legislatures of each Pro- 
vince to be settled by their own resolution according to the wishes of the people 
concerned. Owing to the devoted and strenuous labours of a number of eminent 
women, some of whom I see before me, and thanks also to the innate chivalry of 
our countrymen, which we must ungrudgingly recognise, practically every Province 
removed all political restrictions on account of sex ; and even before England took 
the step in 1918 and 1919 of equalising the sexes in politics and in various profes- 
sions, the battle had been won in India. Further, the admission of ■women into the 
legal and other professions was never attended with any difficulty here. To say this 
is, however, not to underestimate the magnitude and complexitv of the work aliead of 
us. In practically every ^ part^ of India except to some extent m Malabar, women still 
suffer under marked disabilities as to the holding and the disposal of property. 
Even tlioiigli some of the old law-givers were fairly liberal as to the position of 
Hindu women and in Bengal and Bombay their riglits were safeguarded up to a 
point, later authorities ^ and the growth of customs have seriously curtailed their 
rights. Old doctrines which originated in unsettled and warlike or nomadic times have 
persisted to the detriment of the peace of many families. It is interesting to remember 
that until quite recently in England it was impossible for a woman to hold property 
m her own right or to recover money from debtor or even to bay things for house- 
hold use except as the implied agent of 'the husband. Fortunately these legal ano- 
malies have found a place in the dust-heap of ideas. In India the right to inherit 
irrespective of sex and according to the neaimess of natural relationship and the 
of unfettered enjoyment and alienation ot property have still to be recognised 
and the idea that a wmmen is only a trustee for distant kinsman or unborn children 
must become obsolete. Fortunately, in Malabar, we did not suffer from the medieval 
heresy that the woman was the source of all evil nor did we succumb to the doctrine 
lately resuscitated m Germany and Italy that her main or sole function was to be a 
mothex. \\ ith regard to marriage amongst most of the communities in this part of 
^ been taken for granted, 

although quite recently there has arisen a curious tendency to adopt disabilities that are 
prevalent elsewhere. It is obvious that in the Yedio times, marriage was taken to be 
^ common life. The fear of what was called Yarnasankara or 
races, ^ a fear which even now has re-asserted itself violently in such 
countries as Germany, South Africa and the United States was res- 
system mcluding child marriage, the parda system, 
^ot^^ithstanding the efforts of pioneers, like 
Vidvasagar, the prejadioes of ages are dying very slowly and 
^aoe ^ necessary before a wise reconoiliation o! the old and new ideals takes 
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Closely oonnected; witli tlie^ topic of marriage is that of child mdowhood. It must 
he^admitted that, ^ quite irespective of the fundamental question of eugenics and with- 
out trespassing into the region^ of religion or revelation, there must be something 
radically wrong in a svstem which permits of child widows to the appailiag extent 
of seven for every 10,000 between the ages of 1 and 5 and 45 for every 10,000 bet- 
ween the ages of 5 and 10. No scriptures can have sanctioned or encouraged such a 
state of things and one of the welcome signs of the times is that enlightened opinion 
both amongst Hindus and Mahomedans is declaring itself forcibly in favour of later 
marriages and of remarriage of widows, especially of child widows. 

Ht is observble that though under the Mahomedan law the proprietary and marital 
plations of women are to some extent safeguarded, yet the seclusion of women has 
led to serious difficulties, wffiioh have to be surmounted and overcome. Indeed, in 
many regions, the strictness of purdah is regarded as proportionate to the status of 
the family, and much patient work is needed to eradicate such ideas. 

This Conference wliich started nine years ago has now become the foremost re- 
presentative body of the women in India and it has contributed in no small measure 
to the awakening which has surpassed the expectations of its founders. It has helped 
to arouse the social conscience in many matters relating to women and their advance- 
ment. One of its first items of business was to voice dissatisfaction with the present 
educational system and it was instrumental in starting the Education Fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which have ^ been utilised amongst other things, for establishing and main- 
taining the Lady Irwin College in Delhi, for home science, the training of teachers and 
psychological research. The Conference played an important part in the establishment 
of the claim of women to the franchise in British India. It has worked for the ade- 
quate education of future mothers, for medical inspection in schools and factories and 
for the removal of many social and legal disabilities. A glance at the summary of the 
important resolutions passed in previous sessions would prove that a well-considered 
programme of rural reconstruction and educational civic training has been emphasised, 
and that the Conference basset before itself the important task of rousing public 
opinion as to enable all concerned to realise the mistake of segregation of women and 
of allowing immature girls to become wives and mothers. A great deal has been done 
though much has yet to be achieved in the matter of the amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers and the propagation of public health programmes, in which women 
are vitally interested. 

In common with women elsewhere Indian women have been stirred by a new 
thought and a new life and the ideal of self-reliance has been fast evolving amongst 
them, and it is a matter for sincere gratification that practically all the women’s or- 
ganisations in the country have taken a unanimous stand against communal and pro- 
vincial differences and distinctions in the matter of the franchise and that this has 
been done at a time when such divergences are tending to be accentuated amongst 
men. In truth, it may be asserted that one of the biggest successes of the con- 
ference lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity of Indian women, and we can well 
claim that we have successfully fought against the communal and provincial outlook, 
which has been a disquieting feature of public life in India. The attitude of the 
women’s associations and the resolutions passed by them cannot but strengthen the 
hands of those who seeks to attain a complete understanding and the co-operation 
amongst the many races and communities of India. Our work lies mainly in the 
direction of the formation of public opinion. 

The great upheaval produced by the late war revolutionised thought and made 
Europe and America realise the value of women’s contribution to the national cause. 
Work had to be done and women had to do it and the principle of equal pay for 
equal work was comparative ineffectiveness and the innate timidity of women was 
undermined. The coolness and discipline of women in every branch of activity obtained 
their reward, so that one of the great opponents of the cause, Mr. Asquith, speaking 
about Edith Cavell, declared in October 1915, “There are thousands of such w^omen, 
but a year ago, we did not know it,” By 1918, the political disabilities of women 
were removed in England and in 1919, their rights to hold public and professional 
positions pertaining to civil life came to be recognised. It is remarkable that as soon 
as these steps were taken, the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures for which women’s societies had been working unsuccessfully for years, 
such as the Nurses’ Registration Bill and an amended Midwives’ Bill were taken up 
as Government measures and passed through all their stages without difficulty. 
Women began to sit in Parliament and to occupy various responsible positions and 
in 1920 the Report of the Lambeth Conference stated the belief of the Conference 
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that the Anglicaa church would be. strengthened by maMng freer use of the spiritual 
gifts of women. It took 70 years of ceaseless propaganda for America to amend its 
constitution by providing that the rights of the citizens of the United States shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of sex. It would, however, be correct to say 
that this great development for which groups of women had worked in many coun- 
tries took place mainly because of national crisis on the issue of which the fates of 
nations depended. But it will be remembered that as soon as the women’s claims 
were recognised, it was found that they were justified. Women very soon attained 
the highest learned and academical distinctions. The Presidentship of the Botanical 
section of the British Association was awarded to a wmman in 1918. In 1920, the 
gold medal of the Eoyal Geographical Society vras bestowed upon a woman. The 
Parliamentary work of woman has been recognised to be of indubitable value. 
Women during the war and thereafter held responsible posts in the civil service of 
various countries. In the United States, there are 6,000 women physicians and 1,600 
practising lawyers and amongst them assistant attorneys-general, provincial and 
central 300 American cities employ Police vomen in duties relating to the welfare 
of women and children and they do probation work and the supervision of dance 
halls and places of entertainment and work in connection with the juvenile courts. 
In journalism and banking, they have played an important part, It was not many 
weeks ago that the award of -the Noble Prize to Madame Joliiot, the worthy daughter 
of a celebrated mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacities of women in the 
domain of recondite science. 

In spite of all these advances, it still remains ^true that even in the West there 
are many directions in which women’s progress is still limited. Fundamentally, the 
problem 'is not political or even social — it is economic. In ^ the last resort, the solu- 
tion of women’s problems depends on securing for them, in marriage and out of it, 
economic independence. Freedom to work outside the home is one of the ideals 
which cannot be kept outside the range of discussion and decision as well as the 
recognition of her claims to economic partnership in the home. 

Thus, although the legal emancipation of women may have taken place in many 
countides, the full recognition and the securing of the individual position of women 
in domestic relationship are yet insecure because of the survival of the old doctrine 
of tutelage. It is a commonplace that woman’s cause is man’s and that men and women 
sink or swim together but experience has taught us that self-help and organisation are 
the only methods to secure success as distinguished from mere reliance on generosity or 
patronage ; and this Conference exists for implementing such methods. This is its 
legitimate function and its raison- d'etre. The clouds are lifting and the dawn is 
breaking ; may it be given to us to see the sunrise 1 

Secretary’s Report 

The annual report of the Conferencn was then read by Mrs. S. C, Muklierji.^ Honorary 
Organising Secretary, who pointed out that this was the first session held in ah 
Indian State. 

‘Uur Conference”, she said, “has been given an opportunity to visit Indian States 
which are the true interpreters of our ancient culture, the custodians of our civilisa- 
tions, the inmost shrines that guard and keep unsullied the spirit of real India. 
It is fitting that as a body of Indian women, our first welcome should be to the 
land of matriarchal sway whose delegates these many years have added to practical 
and intellectual advancement of the Conference. We are profoundly aware of the 
honour that has been accorded by this invitation to hold our tenth session in one of 
the most progressive States of India and offer particularly to its enlightened Maharani 
for her gracious^ sympathy and interest in our cause oui' sincerest tribute of thanks.” 

Mrs. Mukherji said that the activities of the Conference now extended from 
Abbotabad to Assam on the one hand and from Kashmir to Cape Comorin on the 
other. It was striking to_ note a keen desire manifesting itself everywhere among 
W'Omen to take their legitimate share of responsibilities in the advancement of the 
country and this surely was a sign tliat it would not be long before some of their 
efforts were crowned with success. The representative nature of the Conference made 
it one of great strength. As such, it had great potentialities. She added ; “There 
can be no doubt that women’s first duty is to her home. But it is only by a widen- 
outlook and expansion of civic activities that women are able to fulfil 
their obligations towards their home and be worthy mothers to the nation of noble 
sons and daughters. In so doing, let us not, however, * deny the heritage of our past 
but let its noble traditions inspire of us, to work for greater and happpier future^’’ 
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^ Mrs.^ Mulilierji added tliat tlie Conference was not a feminist institution, aggressively- 
reiterating its rights. The sympathy and co-operation of men had been undeniably one 
of their great assets. 

Mrs. MuMierjj then referred .to the work done during the year under different 
heads. They .were glad to note that permission had been given to Mr. B. Das to ^ in- 
troduce a bill in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the Sarda Act on lines 
suggested by the Conference. The Travanoore dui*bar also had given permission for 
the introduction of a similar bill. The Conference had given wholehearted support to 
all bills introduced in provincial and central legislatures which sought to remove the 
legal disabilities of women. A scheme had been prepared by the Rural Reconstruotion 
Sub-Committee to initiate rural reconstruotion work and it had been circulated to all 
constitiiencies. 

Mrs. Mukherji next examined the work done under (1) compulsory medical exami- 
nation (2) compulsory primary education, (3) hostels for students, (4) child marriage 
TOStraint Act, (5) legal disabilities of women, (6) labour, (7) rulal reconstruotion, (8) 
Harijan work, (9) indigenous industries, (10) temperance, (11) traffic in women and 
children, (12) child welfare and other works done during the year. 

Regarding birth-control, the annual report said : “-The Conference in its anxiety to 
relieve the suffering of women and to prevent the increasing rate of maternal and in- 
fant mortality will leave no problem untouched, however controversial it may be. Low 
physique and high death-rate caused by early marriage and early motherhood and in- 
adequate provision for welfare work have been a cause of anxiety to all those who 
were interested in the welfare of the country. That explains our interest in the pro- 
blem of birth-control in India. Mrs. Howe-fertyn’s presence in India last winter had 
been of immense help in creating a scientific outlook on the subject. Group and public 
meetings were held in various constituencies, explaining how the appalling conditions 
in India can be changed and a higher standard of living assured by a scientific public 
health policy.’^ ^ * 

Relating to franchise, the report said : ‘‘Our repeated demands, representations 
and statements met with but little success. We are glad, however, that literacy quali- 
fication is recognised and that women are allotted seats in the federal legislatures ” 

The report referred to the protest made against wifehood qualifications, indirect 
election and reservation of seats, etc., as well as the statement passed in Poona in July 
last recording deep disappointment that our united demands had not been accepted and 
added : “We are also requesting the British Parliament to safeguard the interest of 
women by making a provision in the Instruments of Instruction to give women a 
chance in the administration of every province as well as in the Central Government 
specially in departments of Health, Education and Labour.” 

Details of Proeedinos 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of songs specially composed by Sri- 
mathi Parur Ponnamma. Proposing Her Highness the Maharani to the chair", Mrs. 
Bustomji Faridoonji observed that the Conference considered it lucky on its tenth 
birthday to have a lady of Maharani Seta Parvathi Bai’s culture, enlightenment and 
intellect to preside over the session. Her Highness was known throughout India as 
one of the most cultured and enlightened daughters of Mother India. Travancore and 
South India formed the woman’s empire with matriarchal sway where the condition of 
women was far better than any other part of India. 

Continuing, she said that women in the south were intelligent and cultured, modest 
in habits of life and self-sacrificing. It was a great hope and lesson for women of 
other parts of India and they would follow the example of these women who had en- 
joyed their rights for centuries together. She then requested Her Highness to take 
the chair. 

Sri Ammu Swaminatham^ seconding the proposal, said that it was keeping with the 
traditions of Kerala that the first Indian State to invite the Conference to hold its ses- 
sion was Travancore which along with other parts of Kerala had held women in such 
honour. Travancore was lucky in having such an enlightened and cultured leader. 
The Maharani had taken interest in the affairs not only of Travancore but also abiding 
interest in the welfare and advancement of India. Women of India were proud of her 
leadership and they were very fortunate in having such a woman amongst them and 
they were sure that the Maharani would be an inspiration to them all. Her Highness 
then took the chair. 

Mrs, Mukherji extended cordial welcome to the special visitors to the Conference, 
namely, Miss Solomon^ Miss Muriel Lester^ from England and Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
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from the Enited States and said that they were world famous personalities. The pre- 
sence of such Splendid, sincere and indefatigable workers would prove a fresh inspira- 
tion to their own, who had ail each in her own way contributed to the success ^of the 
Conferenoe. 

Dealing with the question of affiliation to the International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship the report stated, the Conference was affiliated and 
Begum Hamid Ali attended the Conference. 

The affiliation gave an opportunity to send delegates to the International Alliance 
Congress held at Istambul this year. The Conference had always upheld the ideal ;of 
international oo-oporation and friendship as an indispensable faefor in the ultimate unity 
of women in the service of humanity. 

Messages of greetings and wishes from women’s organisations were read by the 
distinguished visitors from abroad. Miss Solomon, liaison officer between the All-India 
Women’s Conference and British Women’s Association, conveyed the greetings of the 
British Commonwealth League and South African League, womem voters and other 
associations. She said that the Conference met at a time when women in India were 
entering on a new era. The India Bill had been passed. Although the new constitu- 
tion had caused a keen disappointment, she felt confident that they would make the 
best use of the powers granted to them, thus contributing their best to humanity.” 

Miss Muriel Lester^ who was loudly cheered, conyeyed the greetings of the people 
of East London where she had the honour of welcoming Mahatma Gandhi. She said 
she was in Japan and China for seventeen months and that women there had become 
leaders of their country. She conveyed the greetings of women of these countries to 
the Conference. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger^ who was accorded a rousing ovation, said she was an Ame- 
rican woman* coming to India in a spirit of atonement, to learn* from Indian leaders 
their highest dreams and aspirations so that she might undo the mischief created by 
misleading and false impressions written about India by an American woman. She 
felt that this was the first step in undoing the spiritual wrong. As the representative, 
of birth-control movement, started 21 years ago, she would say that after this long 
time, they had reduced infantile and maternal mortality and raised the standard of life 
and general intelligence. The movement wmrked through seven thousand organisations 
comprising eleven million people from all walks of life. ^ As the President of the inter- 
national Birth-Control Association and on behalf of 26 international groups, she con- 
veyed greetings to the Conference of Indian women and wished success in their efforts 
for securing social, political, economic and biologioal emancipation and emergence as 
joyful and healthy mothers of to-morrow. 


Sin C. P. Ramiswimi Iyer’s Address 

In accordance wdth the convention of conference of men speaking at the opening 
session, Sir C. P. Ramaswarni Aiyar addressed the gathering. He said that 
the superiority of ’ one sex and subordination of the other was inappropriate at 
present. He pointed out that the main task before them in India was the elimination 
of age-long disabilities inherited through petrified custom of centuries. The ^Mitak- 
shara’ came in the wake of the reform of rights of women l,7CO or 1,800 years ago, 
but there was a twist in the interpretation of women’s rights and the Dayabhaga 
school „was an indigenous attempt in securing legal rights for women. But the reform 
of Hindu law came to a stop 150 years ago as English judges were afraid to wound 
the religious prejudices and they had all along the support of Privy Council. Thus 
the spontaneous movement of reform was arrested and 'though Hindu women had 
rights,^ fetters were put on them in various ways and rights of inheritance, disposition 
and alienation were denied except in some parts of India. As regards rights of 
maintenance, guardianship of children and economic status, the position of Hindu 
women was different to-day from what it was in the earliest days of recorded history. 
Under Mahomedan law womeu had adequate rights from the Prophet but the purdah 
system had nullified the rights of women. These disabilities had to be got rid of 
through the comradeship of men and co-operation between women and legislators. He 
then referred to the gradual recognition of women’s rights in England and opined that 
nowhere in the world women’s legal rights were complete. Eor instance, the right of 
determining the spiritual education of the child was still undecided. Equalisation of 
womens rights was difficult and had taken generations of endeavour and resulted even 
in physical confliot. Eortunately, these preliminaries wpre unnecessary in India and 
men did not need suoh rude reminders as men elsewhere. They had co-operated with 
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womea in winning tlieir riglits and he ho|)ed that "this peaceful co-operation between 
men and \vonien would continue and working together they would achieve the goal for 
wdiich aH patiiotic people were striving. 

Mrs. Bansa Mehta then proposed a vote of thanks and the conference adjourned. 

Second Day’s Proceedings — Trivandrum — SOtli. December 1935 

The Second day’s sitting of the Conference was held this morning, Makarani Bethu 
Parvathi Bai of Travancore presiding. The meeting commenced with silent prayers 
for two minutes. 

Mrs. Mukherji read messages sent to the Conference wishing success and regretting 
inability to attend the Conference, received from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddi, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Erijlal Nehru, the Rani of Sangli, Begum 
Hamid Ali, the Rani of Mandi, Maude Royden, Corhett Ashby, Lady Mirza Ismail, Miss 
Agatha Harrison, Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence, the National Council of Women, National 
Y. W. C. A., Women’s International Leagues and Oxford Group. 

Mrs. Faridoonp paid a tribute to the work of Mrs. Ray of the Social Section who 
had gone abroad to popularise the work of the Conference and win the support of 
various women’s associations there. 

Reports of various sections and snh-committees were read and adopted. The Social 
Section report menti oned the establishment of birth control clinics in Bombay. A 
delegate questioned the existence of such clinic. It was explained that the mention of 
Bombay was a mistake.^ Mrs. Bansa Mehta stated that a committee had been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
clinics. 

Mrs. Cousins then presented the financial statement which was adopted. Emphasis 
■was laid on the influence of contact with the outside world. 

Mrs. Bansa Mehta^ in her report on indigenous industries, suggested the classi- 
fication of industries and also economic surveys by constituencies. 

When the Labour Section report by Mrs. Ohatterjee was read, Bombay delegates 
opined that too much space was occupied by work in mining areas. It was explained 
that the convener had not reoieved a reply to the queries and that important work 
carried out in mining areas had to be mentioned. 

Reports of works of the various constituencies were then read. There were loud 
cheers when the reports relating to Orissa and Travancore were read. 

The Conference adjourned to meet again in the afternoon. 

Afternoon Session 

Common Language for India 

Miss Justin (Delhi) moved the first resolution recognising the urgent need of a 
common language for India and appointing a sub-committee to report on the means 
and methods that could be adopted for the realisation of this ideal, to compile a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of wmrds commonly used in India in the order of frequency of 
use and to co-operate with other associations engaged in similar work. 

Miss Justin^ in commending the resolution, observed tliat a common language was 
essential and every step of advancement was hindered by slogans which 'were not 
necessarily true. She suggested that a vocabulary of 50 to 100 -words of common use 
in principal languages could be picked out so that everyone could easily learn and 
understand. 

Mrs, Asaf Ali (Delhi), seconding, observed that a common medium was essential to 
enable them to realise their dreams and aspirations. ^ In the past, they w^ere isolated 
and now that they had come in , contact, they had discovered many things common in 
various religions and sects. Without imperilling the cultural heritage of any language, 
they could evolve a common language and she suggested the utilisation of ‘radio and 
cinema for popularisation o£ classical but simple Hindi and she opined that it was not 
too much to ask every Indian to learn a common Uanguage, 

Mrs. Kutten Bair (Cochin), supporting the resolution, observed that English could 
not be the language of the masses. After the Section Secretary had explained the 
scheme, the resolution was unanimously passed. 

Removal of iLLiTEEAcy 

Miss Lazarus (Mysore) moved a resolution reiterating its former resolutions deplo- 
ring the appalling illiteracy in the land and believing that unless a concerted and in- 
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tenslTe campaiga -was orgaoised, moral and material progress of ^tlie land was bound to 
be hampered and appointing a sab-committee to study the question in all its bearings, 
to keep in touch and oo-operate with ail works in promoting literacy amongst adults, 
to initiate practical schemes of work and report on the work done, to the next 
Conference. 

Miss Lazarus deplored the low percentage of literacy in India and congratulated the 
women of Travanoore and Cochin on their high percentage. She wanted every member 
of the constituency to take upon herself the task of making one individual at least 
literate. Regarding compulsion introduced in Madi’as for Miissalmaus, she exhorted the 
members to see that the scheme of compulsion in every province included girls also. 

A third scheme, she would suggest, was an enquiry into the expenditure on Uni- 
versity education and for primary education to urge for the reduction of expendi- 
ture 6u University education and for diversion of funds to primary education. She 
described the various efforts made in Mysore. 

Brwiaihi Anandavalliamma and Mrs. P. Tkanupillai^ supporting the resolution, 
wanted Travaucore to reach higher percentage of literacy and effectively to prevent 
lapses into illiteracy. 

Mrs. Ali quoting the examples of Russia and Turkey, wanted effective popu- 

lar methods to be adopted. 

Miss Van Owen spoke of the phonetic method which was adopted in the Philip- 
pines and said that charts were prepared for Hindi and Tamil and that that method 
was successfuly tried in the Central Provinces. 

Dr. Bukthankar (Bombay) narrated the experience of the Bombay Corporation and 
said that despite an expenditure of Rs. 32 lakhs, the results were not promising. She 
suggested a simplified curriculum and part-time work on the part of primary school 
teachers for adult education. 

Srimatki Ruhniniamma (Mysore) gave an account of work done in Mysore. 

Mrs. Raiji suggested newspapers being utilised for adult education. 

The resolution was further suppored by Mrs. Barda (Bombay) and Mrs. Malthe 
(Oudh). 

Huilth of School Children 

The last resolution emphatically expressing the opinion that the health of children 
and specially school children and college students was of vital importance to the well- 
being of the country and therefore considering it essential that matters connected with 
school hygiene and sanitation, medical inspection of school children, school clinics and 
care committees, health education in schools, physical culture, adult classes for study, 
child welfare and child hygiene and dietetics with special reference to children’s food 
should receive special attention and appointing a sub-committee to study the questions 
and report was moved by Miss Cocks. 

Miss Muriel Lester suggested the formation of nursery schools which would enable 
them to shape the future careers of children which would secure and safeguard their 
well-being. The resolution was passed imanimously. 

Mrs. Faridoonji read a message of greetings from Mrs. Thurman of the Hegro 
Delegation to the Conference. 

The Conference passed a resolution of condolence on the death of Mr. G. K. Leva- 
dhar.^ all standing. The Conference then adjourned. 

Third Day’s Proceedings— Trivandrum— Slst. December 1935 

Dejuind FOB Hostels FOB Giels 

At the third day’s sitting of the Conference to-day, a resolution was passed bv an 
ovepdielmmg majority urging the need for the introdution of methods of birth- 
control through recognised clinics. Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji presided. 

Mrs. Momin (Calcutta) moved a resolution urging the Governmeut and Universities 
to t^o steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostels for women students. 

j coBciitions iQ Ocilciitt^ slio ssid tli^t out of 30 liostols* only fivo woro 
■worm the name. GirJ students entered the University at the age of sixteen and they 
jvere without parental or tutorial guidance. A high standard of character was essen- 
tial without which tiiere would be a serious set-baci to the cause of higher educa- 
s^table hoSs Universities and colleges to exercise due control and establish 

. |JissWa«s_(Trayraoore), seconding, spoke from her experience of 28 years as Principal 
of the Vomeus College and ohserv^ that the new freedom of women was different 
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from old freedom. Though women in Travaneore had no legal disahilities, domestic life 
did not provide for social life and therefore there was a leap from domestic life to 
public life without the gap being bridged by social life. She wanted educated women 
to have a fenowledge of social conventions which conld only be had through hostel 
life. Thus hostel life must be expanded and brought into line with hostels in tiie west 
inducing universal life. The Bombay delegate supported the resolution which was 
carried unahimously, 

Mrs. Eansa Mehta then moved a resolution welcoming the united efforts of leading 
educationalists to create a new attitude towards educational problems in this country 
and urging that in the ultimate emergence of the reorganisation scheme, particular 
stress be laid on the need for vocational institutions. 

She said there was a hue and cry against the present system of education which 
was too academic in nature. Students not fit for University education flocked there and 
in order to improve vocational training should start in secondary schools. 

Mrs. i?. Bharadamma (Travanooreh seconding the resolution, said that fundamen- 
tally the education system in India had not changed during the last century and it 
failed to satisfy the present day needs. Educated unemployment had become a menace 
to domestic and social life and therefore education must be planned for securing 
economic independence for them. 

Mrs. Tarkunde (Central Provinces) pleaded for the introduction of vocational edu- 
cation in primary schools. 

The resolution was strongly supported by Mrs. Ookkale (Sangli), Miss Esioarimnma 
(Travaneore), Dr. Miss Mtstry (Bombay), Mrs. Dondekar and Mrs. Eoy. 

Miss. Reuben gave an account of the scheme tried in Agra and Miss OockB spoke 

in support of the resolutiou which was carried. 

A resolution expressing the opinion that girls should be included in all schemes of 
compulsory primary education and particularly supporting the resolution of the 
Madras constituency that in the terms of reference to the Committee to be formed 
by the Madras Government to consider schemes of compulsory primary education for 
boys, not only schemes for boys as provided at present but also for girls should 
be inclnded, was moved from the chair and carried. 

Birth Control Clinics 

Resolutions dealing with social matters were then taken up. The first resolution 
reiterated the Conference’s former resolutions supporting the necessity for introduction 
of methods of birth-control through recognised clinics and called upon all constituen- 
cies to make special effort to induce municipalities and other organisations for 
maternity and child welfare to open centres to import such knowledge to those who 
stand in need of it. 

The press was requested to leave the hall. When delegates raised an objection, 
the proposition allowing the press to remain was put and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The resolution was moved by Mrs. A7ifia Chandy (Travaneore). She said that the 
Travaneore constituency had passed a resolution that the clinics were undesirable as 
very little was known about clinics. All were agreed as to the necessity for control of 
births and there was difference of opinion regarding the means. Mr. Gaiidhi and 
other religious leaders advocated continence, but many felt that this was impossible 
for ordinary people. She discussed the opposition view and stated that clinics could 
refuse information to unmarried women if it was thought that it would ^ spread immo- 
rality among unmarried women. Travancoreans had more confidence in the morality 
of their unmarried womon and, in the larger interests of the nation, benefits of the 
system must he availed of. It was not as harmful as yearly births. 

Mrs. AT. i?ag/ (Bengal), seconding the resolution, strressed the fact that the 
question was not whether to impart this knowledge or that as it was being diffused 
widely through newspapers and advertisements, but it was to decide whether scientific 
knowledge was to be imparted or to allow harmful results on account of ignorance 
of methods. Birth-spacing was not birth prevention. ; 

Miss D, H. Watts (Travaneore), opposing, said India was on the threshold of new 
life and to start extreme measures would be harmful to the country and the State. 

Kie Conference was nine years old and had plenty of work to do. Tlie stability and 
existence of the Conference should not be risked by extreme steps. None was 
against the word ‘^birth control.” But they were opposed to the word as it was 
used at present. Brahmins of ancient India had small families, but they did not 
use arimeial means. If the system was good, why was there so much propaganda V ; 
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Spiritual strengtli was acq^iiired by self -control and not indulgence. National discipline 
was impossible with self-mdulgence. 

Mis, Lalcshmi N, Menon (Luclmow) answered the objections raised by Miss 
Watts and said that there was no hope of improving the lives of people if the popu- 
lation was not limited. Control did not mean prevention. Continence was impossible 
for the masses. All good causes needed propaganda. They wanted a healthy race 
which can provide for its children. , ^ 

Miss. (Travancore), opposing, said that contraception was used as a 

method to escape control. President Roosevelt had called it racial suicide. 

. Dr. Sukthanhar (Bombay) said that the resolution was innocent and it wanted 
only centres opened for those who needed it. The Bombay Municipality had failed 
to pass a resolution for the establishment of clinics. But men were responsible for 
this and women suffered. She pleaded for a rationalistic consideration of the matter. 

Mrs. Damodamm (Madras) said she would go even as far as to say that even if 
unmarried girls adopted these methods, they were better than the methods at present 
in use. Children were god’s gifts and how could they be properly received if they were 
born every year ? 

Mrs. Kuiten Nair (Cochinl, supporting the motion, emphasised that birth control 
•was next to self-contioi. Was it morality to bring forth weaMings ? Religious leaders 
•must have courage to protest against Mussolini who wanted large families as fodder 
for cannons and not against a method of saving mothers. 

Miss if isH (Bombay) pleaded for moderation and^ said that medical opinion was in 
favour of giving advise to those in real need on medical grounds. 

Miss Owerkirk,, opposing, quoted statistics to show that the rate of increase of 
population was 19 per cent while the rate of increase of agricultural productivity 
was 29 per cent and industrial productivity 189 per cent. So there was no ground to 
show that population outstripped production. The danger was suicide of the race and 
birth control was not accepted by the whole of the civilised world. She pleaded for 
adopting Indian methods, 

Mrs. P. Thannu Fillai (Travancore) opined that it would lead to immorality. 

Mrs. Kale (Nagpur) quoting Sir M. Viswesvarayya pleaded for birth-control. 

Dr. Eatnamma Isaac (Mysore) narrated her experience of clinics in Bangalore 
and said information was given to all who came into maternity wards. 

Miss Qomez (Travancore) disapproved of birth-control. 

Mrs. Cheriyan (Travancore) wanted that the standard of life of the masses should 
be raised. 

Mrs. Sanger congratulated the conference on the atmosphere of the discussion. 
She would ask how many children the opposers had. Most of them had none. She 
was the mother of eleven children and a trained nurse and had worked for 21 years for 
birth control Mrs. Sanger observed that those who opposed the resolution mostly 
represented the Christian religion and brought forward the argument of immorality. 
Christianity had been in existence for over two thousand years and had almost 
complete power in the world. If, after all that, they could not trust women with 
knowledge, then that teaching had failed. In one clink) with over Wfid) attending, 
less than one per cent were unmarried. It was quite possible to check those who 
came to clinics. 


Continuing, she observed that m India the population had increased faster than in 
any other country. Where there was widespread misery and lack of food, there was 
overpopulation. To prevent the infant mortality, three factors had to be considered, 
namely, father s wages, spacing of family and the place of the ; child dn the family. 
In India out of first-born childi'en, 22 per cent died, of the fourth-born, 23 per cent, 
of the seventh-born 33 per cent, th^ 41.3 per cent, of the eleventh 51.4 per 
cent, and of the twelfth 59.7 per cent. The birth and death rates were highest in 
India. While the average longevity was increasing in European countries, it was 
decreasing m India. ’ 

Proceeding, Mrs. Sanger pointed out that birth-control had reduced infant and 
maternal mori^ity and that continence could not he imposed on those who were not 
ready for it She read the following quotation from a book published with the appro- 
Tal of the Roman Catholic Church. First of -all, we have the right to expect that 
married lives of m^y couples will be vastly enriched with values, phvsieal, psychic, 
pd moral, of married life as it was intended by the Creator. ^Burdens that test 
human endurance to the utmost limit and to which all too many succumb will be 
lightened, I speak of burdens of poyertyj inadequate income, of unemployment which 
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maJres it impossible for parents to give their children and themselves food, clothing, 
housing, eancation and recreation which they are entitled to as children of God, I 
speafe of psychological burdens, burdens of depleted physical energy and exhausted 
vitality, psultmg from previous birth or miscarriage, burden of adverse conditions of 
the heart, kidneys or other organs and other conditions that threaten the life of the 
mother in case of pregnancy. I refer to psychic burdens of uncontrollable fear, 
axiety and irritability, of rebellion against God and His Church for seeming to make 
demands beyond human powers to endure.” The name of the book was “Rhythm 
babies when parents are ready” by Lee J, Latiz. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 82 to 25 votes. The conference 
then adjourned. 

Fourth Day’s Proceedings — Trivandrum — 1st. January 1936 

VioiiATiON OP Saeda Acr 

Mrs. Tarhunde moved to-day that the conference viewed with dismay the fre(iiient 
violation of the Sarda Act. It called upon the constituencies to educate public 
opinion against the custom for child marriage by holding public meetings, by distri- 
buting leaflets containing information about the existing legislation and the necessity 
for drastic measures and effective amendments to the Act, by supporting Bills in 
Legislatures for amending the Sarda Act, e. g., Mr. B. Das’s Bill before the Legislative... 
Assembly and the Bill before the Travancore Assembly. 

The mover observed that Mr. Harhilas Sarda had laid them under a deep debt 
of gratitude but the Act contained some defects which nullified the effects of the 
measure. She suggested the necessary amendments to the Act and appealed to the 
Indian States to enact similar measures. 

Mrs. Eaiji (Bombay) and Mrs. Chandy (Travancore) supported the resolution, 
suggesting stringent measures against the offenders of the Act. 

Miss Lazarus (Mysore) explained the situation in Mysore and said that women 
were agitating for the introduction of a law on the model of the Sarda Act, but in 
the absence of women in the Legislative Council, it had been thrown out. She hoped 
that by next year they would be able to have the law exacted. 

The Sind delegate moved the addition of a clause to the resolution, appealing to 
Indian States to introduce similar measures to prevent and prohibit early marriages 
as early as possible. This was accepted. 

Mrs. Narayaniamma (Travancore), Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (Lucknow) and Mrs, 
Chandu (Sind) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Other Resolutions 

The Conference also passed resolutions congratulating the Bombay Legislative Council 
on its having rejected Mr. Desai’s Adoption bill and urging the early enactment of a 
legislation penalising the practice of polygamy. 

The Conference recommended to the Special Committee to draw up a rational 
system of marriage laws which would include divorce laws. This resolution was 
supported by Mrs, Lay (Bengal), Mrs. Kamalamma (Andhra), Mrs. Thanii Pillai (Tra- 
vancoTe), Mrs. E. V. Mathews (Travancore), Mrs. Ramalam (Malabar), and Mrs. 
Hansa Metha. 

Rural Reconstruction 

A resolution on Rural Reconstruction was then moved and discussion had not 
concluded when the conference adjourned. The resolution urged every constituency 
to carry out a constructive programme of village reconstruction in one of its villages 
at least during the year. “The industrial development of the country,” stated the 
resolution, “is an essential factor in relieving the great problem of unemployment. 
It is necessary for the Government and the people to help in every way indigenous 
industries in the country. With this end in view, the Conference urges womep in 
India to encourage Swadeshi, by using articles made in the country as far as possible.” 
Begum Rahimatennissa, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan and Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta spoke on the resolution. 

Franchise EOB Women 

Dr. (Mrs.) Bukthankar (Bombay) moved the following resolution on franchise for 
women under the (Government of India Act, 1935 
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^^The Coaference reiterates its disapproval of tlie following francliise qualifications 
fox women provided under tlie Government of India Act and urges their modification 
in aocordance with its previous memorandum, at an early date, 

(a) "Wifehood qualifications ; 

(b) Application cohdition.” 

The mover pointed out that women had not taken sufficient interest in the matter. 
She strongly objected to the wifehood qualification. Women’s right to vote in their 
own right had to be recognised and they should not vote as the wife of so and so. 
The way to escape from this position was by voting as literate voters. ^ 

She explained the application condition, which insisted on women applying for 
registration as voters with the necessary certificate. This meant that the name oi the 
voter would not appear in the electoral lists automatically but women had to apply 
for it. She observed that the idea behind this was that woman’s place was m the home. 
She lamented the great apathy of women towards the question and pleaded for educat- 
ing public opinion, . • x ii 

Mrs. 6’. 0, Mttkkerji^ seconding the resolntion, observed that it was against tlie 
self-respect of women to vote merely as wives. The resolution was carried. 

Demand FOE Direct Election 

Mrs, Asaf All moved the second resolntion, which ran : 

^In recording once again its sense of disappointment at the electoral proposals, 
tills Conference continues to stand by its former demands for direct election, no 
separate electorates for women and non-reservation of seats on a communal basis* ^ 

“It further notes with regret the discrimination^ made between different provinces 
as regards the literacy qualiucation, e. g,, Bengal, N. W. F. P. and Orissa.” 

In moving the resolution, Mrs. Asaf Ali explained that now^ the election to the 
Legislative Assembly was direct but under the new Constitution it would be indirect 
and from the Provincial Councils. There was direct election by men to the Council 
of State, but not by women. 

She observed that communal electorates were provided for men, which \vas deplor- 
able. Communal electorates had created havoc among men, and when this crept in 
among women, their united stand would disappear. She read a long statement issued 
by the Women’s Indian Association on the matter. 

The new constitution had to be worked, however unsatisfactory it might be. and 
therefore they had a great deal of work to do. She narrated her personal experienoe 
at the last elections and observed that the ignorance of women about franchise was 
appalling. She pleaded for educating women in regard to the right to vote. 

Miss Bose (Bengal), seconding the resolntion, condemned indirect election and 
commimal electorates. The resolution was carried. 

Women and the Reformed Constitution 

Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) moved the following resolution : “While we are convinced 
that the new powers given to women by the Government of India Act are not adequate 
this Conference exhorts all women to take the fullest advantage of such powers as 
they have obtained..’ 

Mrs. Cousins, seconding the resolntion, said that almost twenty years of work for 
securing this right has reached its climax. She pleaded that , men and women should 
be treated alike. 

Under the new Constitution 55 women must be in the Councils all over India. The 
different political parties would no doubt be working, but they had to work for theni- 
selves in the matter of enrolment of voters. This was a spiritual responsibility and 
they had to undertake it. She suggested methods of work in the matter. 

. She said that the constitution encouraged terrible communalism. She lamented that 
she could vote only for a European and not for her Indian sister or brother. This 
they might be able to eliminate after agitation. The resolution was carried. 

Mrs. Sanger Thanked 

Mrs. S N. Soy proposed a vote of UiaTiks to Mrs. Sanger and paid a tribute to her 
woric in the cause of emancipation of women. Mrs. Boy said that Mrs. Sanger’s 
presence at the Conference was a great inspiration to the members. 

Mrs. Sanger pid that she deeply appreciated the welcome .and the tribute paid to 
her and was glad that the Conference had ehdoi’sed the principles of birth-control. 

The Conference then adjourned. . ^ * 
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Child Labous IN Shops 

The final session of tlie Conference was held this morning. A' Japanese visitor, 
Dr, Kora^ attended the Conference to-day. Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) moved -the following 
resolution on child labour and hours of work 

‘‘This Conference whole-heartedly supports Mr. Bakhale’s Bill introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit employment of children under 12 in shops and 
urges that all-India legislation on similar lines limiting the hours of work and fixing 
the minimum age of children in non-industrial undertakings be introduced.” 

The mover spoke on conditions of work in Bombay, where boys were employed in 
restaurants and hotels without any regulated hours or wages. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa (Madras), seconding the resolution spoke of the miserable conditions 
of work and the life of hoys working in beedi factories. Boys under 12 were employ- 
ed in these factories under unhealthy conditions and boys were veritable little slaves. 

Miss Copeland and Miss Van Owen supported the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The President then announced the results of the election : Mrs. Mukherjee, 
Chairwoman, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, Honorary Organising Secretary,^ Mrs. 0, J. 
Bahadur] i, Treasurer (unoontested) : Miss Reuben, Secretary of the Education Section 
(uncontested), Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) was elected Secretary of the Social Section 
(uncontested). The following were elected Yice-Presidents for 1936 Rani Lakshmibai 
Rajawade, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Hamid Ali, Mrs. M. E. 
Cousins and Mrs. Kunjan Pillai. 

Bringing the Conference to a close Her Highness the Maharani made the follow- 
ing speech 

“We have now come to the end of our labours and looking back on this week of dis- 
cussion, we may well claim that remarkable unanimity of thought and programme has 
manifested itself. A.s in the past conferences, so in this, we have debated and passed 
resolutions regarding most of the urgent problems that confront us. The fashioning of 
a United India through the medium of a common language, the creation of an effec- 
tive womanhood by means of reorgaised education, physical, mental and vocational, 
the removal of the legal and social obstacles that detract from our status and 
hamper the growth of personality, and the formation of a policy designed to re- 
suscitate rural life have occupied our attention. As to the methods of reoonstruGtion 
we have made practical suggestions to ensure diffusion of information so that the 
use of indigenous manufactures may be actively encouraged. We have also dealt 
with questions of wider import like the position of woman in the world of labour 
and finally we have emphasised the paramount need of co-operation between women 
of the East and the west and of that peace and world harmony without which no 
advance is possible. Differences of opinion have arisen on very few topics like 
birth-control but I venture to hope that such divergences of view, which are 
inevitable in an All-India organisation like ours, will not weaken our cause, but 
will call forth tolerance of other points of view and of a recognition that the 
methods may differ but the end is the same. We have expressed our views on the 
political position accorded to women under the new constitution and while we have 
reiterated our demand for fair play and our , disapproval of separate electorates, we 
have affirmed our determination to make the most of what has been obtained. 

“Useful as all this work has been, the value of the Conference consists as much 
in the establishment of contacts between women from all parts of India and the 
revelation of their oneness of ultimate purpose based on tho fundamental unity of 
our heritage ; members of this conference have not only met for work but 
also in many social gatherings and I trust our guests have seen something 
of the country of which we are very proud and found that our welcome 
has been warm, whatever may have been our shortcomings in expressing 
it in terms of convenience and comfort. This conference has literally 
assembled women from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. May it not be regarded as a 
symbol and precursor of the outer and inner union o£ India? It is with that thought 
and that aspiration that I conclude this Conference and bid you all good-bye while 
thanking you for that mutual co-operation and spirit of give and take, without which 
the success of this gathering would have been impossible. 

“Mrs. Mukherjee has spared herself no pains to ensure the success of this Con- 
ference. She came here in advance and much spade work had fallen to her. To the 
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indefatigable Obairwoman of the Reception Committee and Miss Watts and their col- 
leagnes, whose untiring exertions are well-hnown, to Mrs. Earidoonji whose service 
and guidance have been of inestimable value and to the members of the Standing . Com- 
mittee, our debt and personal thankfulness must be aoknowMged with gratitude’.’ 

With a vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. Mnkherji, the greetings conveyed by the 
Japanese delegate and the felioitons replies of Miss Muriel Lester, Miss Solomon and 
Mrs. Hiuclikoper, the tenth session of the Conference came to a close# 


Simla Women’s Conference 

The anmral autumn meeting of the Simla constituency of the Ali-Ihdia Women’s 
Conference was held on the Zlst September 1935 at the Arya Samaj Hall, Simla. 
Begum Shah N‘awa% presided. There was a good gathering of over 500 women, 
comprising of all castes and creeds. It was noteworthy that a greater proportion 
of them were from the city. Mrs. Kasturibhai Gandhi also attended the conference 
and was given a rousing welcome. 

Eajkumari Amrit Kaur welcomed those present and introduced Begum Shah 
Nawaz, who then delivered her address.. She rejoiced at the progress made by the 
All-India Women’s Conference during the ten years of its existence, ' and perhaps 
much more was to be accomplished. She laid special stress on the unity among the 
womanhood of India in all matters pertaining to their and their children’s welfare, 
and believed that this sprit of unity would be the salvation of India. She gave an 
interesting account of her recent labours in Geneva and told the audience of the 
■wonderful work the women all over the European world and America were doing. 
The Begum Salieba emphasized the importance of Indian women taking their rightful 
place in this international labour of love. 

The conference passed a number of important resolutions. The resolution moved 
from the chair stated : ‘^This conference lends its whole-hearted support once more 
to the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Children now 
before the Punjab Legislature, and was unanimously adopted. 

The conference expressed its profound disapproval of the methods of enfranchi- 
sement election and representation relating to w^omen in the new constitution as 
being against what the organized women of India have stood for from the very 
beginning. The conference also requested the British Parliament to safej^uard the 
interests of women by making provision in the Instrument of Instructions that 
are to be framed for the Governor-General and Governors, that women should be 
given chances of association in the administration of every province as well as the 
Central Government, especially in the departments of Education, Health and Labour. 
Provision should also be made for at least one woman to be appointed to each 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

It was resolved to forward copy of this resolution to the Yioeroy and the 
Secretary of State. 

_ The conference expressed its approval of the principles underlying the following 
Bills before the Legislative Assembly: (1) The Bill to validate marriages between 
different castes of Hindus; (2) the Bill to amend Hindu Law governing Hindu women’s 
right to Property ; (3) the Bill to make provision for the application of the MovSlem 
Personal Law^ (Shariat] to Moslems in British India: and (4) the Bill to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in Indian States. 

The conference resolved to appeal to the public for funds to organize a central 
office at Delhi *^^ith a paid staff, which was recommended by the Standing Committee 
at its meeting in Poona. 

; In order to ensure better physio, nerfect health and beauty of the coming genera- 
tion the conference adopted a resolution for carrying out systematic lectures on 
food values whenever and wherever possible and in particular of women. 

Finally the conference called upon everybody, in particular women, to buy 
as far as possible only Indian made goods for personal and house-hold use. It made 
a special appeal for use of khadi, because the greater the sale of khadi, the greater 
the economic help rendered to the poor villagers. 



The Madras Women’s Conference 


‘‘The highest benediction I can give you at your Conference is that you may your- 
self, of your own action, vision, strength, wisdom and courage, expedite the day when 
women’s organisations in India will go grandly to their resting place, because Indian 
women will have once again resumed the great and noble destiny of being the half of 
the nation and the half that leads the vanguard of progressive measures of life”, said 
Mrs. Saro^i jVaicl«, opening the tenth session of the sMadras constituency of the 
All-India women’s Conference held at the National Girls’ High School, Madras on the 
19th* October 1935. 

There was a large gathering of ladies of different communities and Mrs. Margaret 

Ooiisws piesided over the session. 

After prayer hy Siimati G. Yisalakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Alamelu Jayarama Aiyar^ 
Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, extended a hearty welcome to all the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Conference. 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Eeddi then proposed Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins to the chair, 
Mrs. Cousins, she said, had been in their midst all these years and it was she who 
had laid the foundation of many organisations working for women’s uplift in Gie 
country. It was a source of great pleasure to them, she said, to have in tiieir midst 
Mrs. Sarojini, “the poet, orator, patriot and more than all, the politician.” She 
requested Mrs. Sarojini to declare the Conference open. 

Mrs. Naidu’s OPEOTN& Speech 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu^ in the course of her speech, exhorted the women of India 
to shed their inferiority complex and take their rightful place in the life of the nation 
so that the need for such conferences and women’s organisations would no longer 
exist. She had, she said, made a concession in favour of her own sex in consenting to 
address them on the occasion ; for she had made it a rule before coming to Madras 
not to make any speech. But it seemed that the student population had established a 
sort of prescriptive, right on her time and energy— perhaps, they were not far wrong. 
She iways preferred, if preference she had, to speak to the younger generation. She 
was ‘a very sick woman’ though she might not look it ; and it was thought she 
might drop down dead in the midst of some speech— she was sure they would not 
like that to happen then — (voices : no, no) — and she had been strictly enjoined not to 
attempt to speak at public meetings. That, no doubt, was, she said, a very whole- 
some training for one whose ^ ill-luck it was^ to speak in season and out of season, 
everywhere, suitable or unsuitable. But on this occasion her heart would not let her 
rest until she had taken some little part in the function. Her only anxiety now was 
how on her return to Hyderabad, her mother city, she could face her sisters tliere 
whose request to her to speak at some conference she said she evaded, though she 
found it possible to address a gathering in Madras, her mother-in-law city. (Laughter.) 

The \raole social reform moyemeut, she said, had had its inception in Madras 
and among the women of Madras. Its cradle was here, its dreams were dreamt here 
and sacrinces in the cause were made here. She was happy that they were having 
for their President on the occasion Mrs. Cousins “that large-gearted woman, Irish by 
birth but world- wide in outlook, to whose great enthusiasm aud devotion this confe- 
rence owes its origin,” 

Speaking of herself, Mrs. Sarojini said that she was one of those heterodox persons 
who never believed— she hoped they would never believe either— that women’s move- 
ment was an isolated thing “that had to be supported, fostered, nursed and given 
tonics to run soundly.’ “The whole justification for any women’s movement in any 
part of the world” she said, “is that it is deliberately and consciously merely a 
temporary phase of the work for the consolidation of the position of women, in order 
to enable them to take their part in the life of tlie world. It is only in mat spirit 
tliat I ever participate in any gathering purely of women. I hear a great deal in 
oGier parts of the world of feminism, women’s part, women’s movement and women’s 
point of view. I have never understood the meaning of this limitation, the segrega- 
tion, the deliberate disinheritance of womanhood from the common inalienable right 
of humanity. In India, more than in any other country, must we realise this funda- 
mental fact that women cannot be isolated from the common life of the nation. 
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thA^tfiTrof vomr resofntions. These .resolutions are very minor things, franchise, 
™Xaf of SilWes of inheritance and all those things pe merdy 
education, mm counters which express your whole conception of the 

lar?e^lle*^t*womS should lead. But there would be no ped for these resolutions 
if there was one single resolution carried into action. Tffat resolution is literally in 
fte dfetiSv meaZg of the word,-the resolution, . that women wm wipe out from 
foreS the label of their self-confessed inferiority, which is unreal, that 
alv wfl wipe out the idea and lanmage of dependence, that they will not assert 
thpfrriehts but fulfil their duty. 'There is a vast difference between assertion of a 
JiS aid assuming of a responsibility. The wboleiidea that we must fight for our rights, 
that there must %e a battle and a militant organisation to secure om rights is a 
wv oSete idea to my mind. What ismeoessary for'f ns is, I thi^, the exception 
of ^tho dignity of being an indivisible section of humanity. We should quietly, 
wWout fuss, without that sense of demanding limelight and puhlieity for what we 
consider to be our brave effort and our militant assertion of onr rights, step into 
the Se that has always been ours. There is no need for bitterness, for fear or 
fora quarrel between man and woman. There need be no sense of being ovei- 
wMmed by the diffloulties of the situation. There is nepssity ply for resolution on 
the part of women that they shall be women of the highest stature of their 
womanhood.” 

All over India and all over the world, Mrs. Sarojini proceeding said, there were 
women what was considered miraculous things. But in reality, they wpe Mt 
^raonlous tilings ; they should be normal things so far as they wme copemed. my 
should they consider it exceptional, remarkable or miraculous tilings thp in then 
brothers, fathers or sons were considered normal or ordinary ? Why should any more 
attention he paid to it than would be paid to a man in similar circumstapes ? Ihej 
should realise that they were hut normal things and that they were hut taking tiieir 
riehtfuJ place in the scheme of things. Then and only then would they have under- 
stood the real meaning of education and equality in national Hfe. 

Education, she said, was a matter not of bnildmgs,, or ourncula or teachers. It 
was a tiinp - in the self of a person. It was the drawing out of one’s self all thp 
was best W highest in one. Those dealing with education shouldj therefore, he 
careful and not accept the outworn oonventional definitions of education hut realise 
that it was “a real, palpitating personal contribution to life by the individual, an 
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adding ta the beauty of Jife, to the intensity and colour of life, to making life as 
wide as the ocoean, as high as the sky, as brilliant as lovely as spring time, as sweet 
as the laughter of children as brave as the sacrifice of every mother in the world.^’ 
ihem there was the q^uestion of social reform. Ideas were clianging rapidlv ; condi* 
uons also varied in different places. If the problem in one place was the purdah, 
m another the problem was terrible hide-bound orthodoxy and in another too rapid 
breaking away without the ballast of proper education. The solution, therefore, was 
essentially one to be determined by local conditions. But, in a general way, all social 
reform should help the individual to the fullest expression of his or herself. That each 
generaiaon should solve its own social problems seemed, to her mind, to be the right 
spirit in which social reform should be carried on. 

In carrying on their work, Mrs. Sarojini suggested, they should take all these 
matters into oonsid.eration. If they did, very soon there would be no need for social 
reform or women’s conferences. The less they spoke or held meetings, the more 
freq^uent shonld be the opportunities for their energies to transmute themselves into 
action. ‘‘‘Women in India”, she said, “seem to be catching a deadly disease from 
men, the most infectious of diseases— love of meetings and speeches (laughter). 
Whei’ever two or three Indians gather, there must be a President, a speaker and 
if not an audience, as some friend put it ‘an audien’ (renewed laughter). If there 
should be meetings at all, they should be not for passing resolutions or making 
speeches but for recording work faithfully undertaken and discharged, for inter- 
changing ideas and experience and transmuting all into further successes.” 

“When the first meeting of this Conference took place in Poona with the Maharani 
of Baroda in the chair”, Mrs. Naidu said concluding, “when a group of women from 
different parts of India gathered together to form the nucleus of what now has 
become not merely an All-India organisation, but one that counts outside the fron- 
tiers of India, my one hope and prayer was that the day might soon come when the 
highest tribute that this Conference could pay itself would be to write its own 
epitaph. I am looking forward to that day and I hope it will come very quickly 
before the rest of my hair turns white. I want to be present on that occasion when 
our friends, the Maharani of Baroda, Mrs. Muthnlakslimi Eeddi, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins and ali the presidents of this Conference j will gather together and say, ‘We 
who have lived and given our life for this work are now ready to die because no longer 
do the women of India need the protection of a women’s organisation. They are so 
consolidated in their strength, courage and ability that they can take their proper 
I part in the common life of the nation, in the economio deliverance of the country, 

f m the educational regeneration of the people, in the social reconstruction of India, 

I In all these great matters of vital import in the life of the nation, there is now no 

I sex inequality, no sex isolation, no sex disability, but there is unity of vision, action, 

J sacrifice and service,” Therefore, I say, the only benediction I can give you at your 

f conference is that you may yourself, by your own action, vision, strength, wisdom 

and courage expedite the day when women’s organisations in India will go grandly to 
their resting place because Indian women will have once again resumed the great 
and noble destiny of being the half of the nation, — the half that leads the vanguard 
of progressive measures of life.” (applause). 

(She then declared the Conference open. 

Presidential Address 

Mis. Oousim then delivered her presidential address, in the course of which 
.she said: 

I thank you sincerely for the honour you have done in asking me to preside over 
your deliberations this year. Such opportunities of service are our certificates of 
merit in our Convocations of Women. 

We women who have extended our mothering influence beyond the realm of the 
four walls of our homes to public affairs have done so because we find that the 
great subjects of health, education, the status of women, economic, political, religious, 
and legal and the freedom of the country, interpenetrate our lives in the home, 
help or hinder us in our great vocation of mothering the race and living out our 
own individual lives happily and valuably. 

When I sent out the first letter m 1926 inviting women to co-operate in a 
joint effort to improve our Indian conditions, I think my only claim to praise was 
that I was courageous enough to risk failure in seeking to rally women to unite and 
to travel to a central place to discuss matters pertaining to their own interests 
without coming in the wake of some gathering of menfolk. That act of courage has 
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been nolbly tiplield. Through the conferences of these ten years the awahened woman- 
hood of India has been woyen by the shuttle of traius back and forth through this 
•vast country into a single khaddar fabric. The women of the country now know 
one another, they honour one another, they think things out together, they 
follow leadership, they inititate new schemes such as the Home Science College, 
the Mysore Five Year Plan, the memorandum on women’s status in the new 
Constitution, legislation for the abolition of child marriage, for equal rights 
of inheritance, health measures, and labour reforms. All these things haYe 
grown out of the seed set in the fertile soil of Madras where there has always 
Seen social, communal and educational unity between the women of this city and 
where men have honoured women by doing what women pointed ont to be useful 
necessary steps in national progress, 


As an assembly of Madras city women 
compulsory primary education to every 
improvement in the education itself, more 
the children, more balance of training 


we are proud that Madras is now giving 
boy and girl in the city. But we want 
alignment of it to the lives and homes of 
of the head. We also want facilities for 


teaching Hindi as it is the language which is known to three-quarters of the people 
of India. South India alone cannot speak with the rest of India. Therefore it is 
imperative that the teaching of Hindi should be permitted and financially aided in 
all these schools of Madras City and thns become the model for the whole presidency. 
We, women, are for unity, therefore for unity of language also. Everything shows 
that Hindi is the most natural, the most easily acquired language for our people, 
and especially for our women, to learn as a service towards national unity. 

Alas, while we view the condition of primary education here with certain satis- 
faction, there has been failure in liquidating the illiteracy of the country, for the 
rate of India’s literacy is still not 10 per cent 1 Such a figure makes one almost 
despair. A visit to the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin heartens one up, so 
determined are the people there to have education as their birthright apart altogether 
from its connection with employment. I found that 70 per cent of the girls of 
Cochin, are going to school. If literacy has become practical for the people of Kerala, 
why cannot it be so for the people of the Madras Presidency ? Is it because the Govern- 
ment spends only 5 per cent of its total revenue on education ? But apart from that, 
if only each person who can read or write would teach 13 other people to do so, 
the burden of illiteracy would be removed within ten years. Those who have had 
the advantage of literacy have not suffi.ciently taken to heart their responsibility to 
share their knowledge with others as a sacred trust. 

On the subject of co-education, Madras City has shown good sense. In it we find 
boys and girls learning together in schools of all stages and also in all classes of 
the colleges. We also find separate schools and colleges for the two sexes. People send 
their chifdrea according to convenience of locality, expense, faith, and not by fears 
and prohibitions connected with sex. 

We called for medical inspection of school children this time ten years ago. It is 
one of onr resolutions to-day. The health of women is appallingly bad. The new 
generation is growing up without improvement. Again, I must point out the scanda- 
lously low amount spent on Health out of the revenue of the country. While 55 per 
cent is spent on Military and Police, only one per cent is spent on the Public Health as 
Mr. Coatman states in Ms book “India in 1928”, a Government publication. The report 
on Public Health by Col. Hassell, published last week, gives the infantile mortaliy 
rate as 170 per thousand. Diseases and deaths of mothers are aWormaliy high in an 
equal degree. With all this, the population is increasing at a rate that makes greater 
poverty inevitable. Our All-India sessions have for the past three years asked the 
Public Health authorities to make scientific information and equipment available to 
parents desiring to regulate the size of their families according to their means and 
health. Coi. Hiissell s words on the subject are very important. He says: “What 
ought to be remembered is that by practising certain methods included under the 
term birth control it is possible not only to save the lives of many infants now 
doomed to death, but to lessen a terrible amount of suffering, illness and death 
which are the lot of thousands of mothers of all ages in this country. If these aspects 
of the question are kept in mind, much of the controversy on this snbiect would 
quickly disappear and the real value of birth-centrol as an important factor in pre- 
ventive medicine would be recognised.” ^ 

We women keep pressing for reforms in our inheritance rights. We have put 
our grievances specially before the Hindu Law Heform Association and Sir G, 
JMadgaonkar, so that we may have the support and experience of those learned jurists 
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in drafting Bills to secure just economic rigMs. But I feel tliat we liave not made 
ourselves sufEoiently acquainted with the living conditions of the wording class 
women in ^ either town or country. They are our sisters of the masses. They are 
poor. As we link ourselves with them, we shall turn our deepest 
attention to solving the problem of a more equal and equitable distribution of the 
wealth and the necessaries of life to all. This is the problem demanding solution from 
the whole world. Our late great leader iu Madras, Dr. Annie Besant, summed all 
these things up for us when she wrote: ‘^Be^it ours to maintain that the greatness 
of a nation depends not on the numbers of its great proprietors, on the wealth of 
its great capitalists, on the splendour of its nobles, but on the absence of poverty 
among its peoples, on the education of the masses, on the universality of enjoyment 
m life,” 

I will conclude by referring women’s attitude towards the freedom of their coun- 
try. The new constitution imposed on India is a new make of shoe, but it still 
pinches. How are we women going to walk in it ? Just as the nationalist organisa- 
tion, the Congress, is going to do, use it as best we can, under protest to exhibit 
and remove its inadequacies and ^ injustices and at all steps to practise all the duties 
and ^techniques of citizenship. This time ten 3^ears ago we had not a single woman 
Legislative Council member. To-day Madras City is represented by a vroman who 
brilliantly contested and defeated a man candidate in open election. Not only this, 
but the new Bill compels India to have at least forty women Councillors in the new 
constitution, six in the Council of State and opportunities for any number of more 
women to stand for unreserved seats. Of course, we women are disgusted that com- 
munal electorates have been thrust on us against our will, that we stand before the 
world with the mark of inferiority complex on us through this imposed reservation 
of seats for women as if that was the only way in which women could have got in- 
to Council and that men being the majority of voters would never have returned 
women, that to possess property or to possess a property-qualified husband is the 
main qualification which may increase the number of women voters from half a 
million to five millions. These things are utterly repugnant to as, but all these women 
voters will be included when adult suffrage comes and in enrolling ourselves as I 
think each qualified womau should, we are covering part of the ground we still de- 
mand. Let some of our women stand for unreserved seats and win them. Let us 

value our votes whether we like the way we have got it or not and then go on 

agitating for reforming oiir qualification. The India Bill gives us women more an earlier 
cnance of reforming our qualifications, electorates and rules of voting than it does 

to men. Let us vote for women who will put the freedom of the country as the 

first essential of ail fundamentally successful educational, social, rural and political 
reforms. 


Resolutions 

The meeting then proceeded to adopt important resolutions and transact business. 

Mrs. Kamala Damodaran presented the annual report of the conference.^ The 
Conference iu March last adopted a resolution urging the appointment of a commission 
to inquire inl^ the legal disabilities of women and also that the commission should 
be strongly represented by women. The conference also took up the question of 
franchise and similar matters. 

Mrs. Kuriyan presented the report of the Leprosy Relief Coimcil. The Council 
opened two clinics in the city, one in Choolai and one in Triplicane and for the 
period ending March last treated nearly 1,000 lepers of whom two-thirds were 
children. 

Mxb, Jinarajadasa spoke on the work of the Children’s Aid Society which was 
conducting two remand homes, one for boys and one for girls and also club for 
boys discharged from certified schools. The latter were trained and equipped for 
jobs. 

Mrs, Uahmath Unisa Begum s^okQ on the educational side of the conference work 
and urged the importance of physical training for girls and the provision of mid-day 
meals to school children. She also pleaded that medical inspection of children should 
be effectve. „ _ 

Srimaii 0^. Visalakshi read a survey of the work of tho Women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation since its inception in 1917. The Association, she said, had to-day forty, bran- 
ches in India and was also affiliated to many important foreign worqsa’s organisations 
throughout the world. 
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Sreemaihi Buhhadra Chenchiah read a report on the wort of the Harijan Bevak 
Sangh (Madras City Branch) for the year ending September 30, 1935. 

Mrs. T. V, Ramamurthi presented a report on the work of Avvai Home and 
Orphanage in Mylapore. ' ■ 

Eepeesentation aitd Eeanchise 

The conference adopted a resolution on franchise, regretting that^ the new 
powers given to women by the India Act were not adequate and exliorting women 
to make the fullest use of such powers as they had obtained. In particular it called 
upon all educated women to see that all women qualified for the vote should apply 
for registration of their names on the electoral rolls and should use their votes to 
the best advantage. 

The conference also recommended that in the Instrument of Instructions that are 
to be framed for the Governor- General and the Governors that women should he 
given chances of association in the. administration of every province as well as in the 
Central Government, especially in the departments of education, health and labour 
and provision should he made for at least one women to he appointed to each provin- 
cial Fublio Service Commission. 

The conference adopted the following resolution : 

This conference deplores that property has been made the main basis for qualifica- 
tion for membership of the Council of State to the exclusion of educational qualifica- 
tion. We totally disapprove of the method of election for the women’s seats in the 
Council of State. 

Eduoational Questions 

The conference recommended that careful instr action in Social Hygiene should be 
provided for girls and boys in High School classes. 

A third resolution reiterated the resolution passed by the conference in the pre- 
vious years on the subject of Cinema control and urged that the conference should 
be represented on the Film Appraisal Board. 

The conference urged on the Government to provide adequate grants for compul- 
sory medical inspection of girls and boys in High School classes. 

This conference recommends that a proper place should be given in the currioulum 
of schools for the training of children for civic duties and responsibilities. 

Mrs. Muthnlahshi Reddy moved that this conference appeals to the public of 
Madras to liberally contribute towards the construction of a suitable building for the 
National Girls’ High School, Mylapore, which has a strength of over 650 girls, of all 
classes and castes, and is the only aided Hindu Girls High School in the city of 
Madras. 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi said that the institution had been in existence for over 
60 years doing good work. It was now educating over 100 poor girls on fee conce- 
ssions. The institution was popular and the temporary sheds constructed had collapsed 
on account of the recent rains. Therefore it was an imperative necessity that there 
should be a permanent building for the school and for which funds were needed. 
She referred to the generosity of Sir B. S. Sivaswami Aiyar in running the institu- 
tion and appealed for public support. 

Mrs. N. F. Raghavan seconded the resolution which was duly carried. 

‘^This conference strongly recommends to Government to encourage the teaching 
of Hindi in schools and colleges (as a unifying medium) for the peoples of India.” 

“This conference urges on the departments of education and of Public He^th and 
Local Boards and Municipalities to teach first aid to ail students and citizens.” 

The Italy-Exhiopian OoNFUOT 

Br, MutJmlulishmi EeMi # 

“This conference strongly condemns the aggressive attack by Italy on the Abyssi- 
nian people and appeals to all nations to support and strengthen the League in its 
efforts to abolish war,” 

Hr. Muthidakshmi Reddi said that some time ago women sent a joint memoran- 
dum to the League expressing themselves against any wars. Italy now wanted to 
use modern weapons of warfare against Abyssinia with a view to subjugating its. 
People in India who were wedded to the principle of non-violence could only appeal 
to other nations to make efforts at this juncture to bring about peace. 

The resolution was seconded by Mrs. Ammu Swamimthan, 
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Mrs. CouBim, speaMng oa the resolution, that in the League of Nations 
which represented 57 different nations of the world, they had been trying to mahe 
what was called collective security. According to a Covenant of the League of 
Nations, no^ nation which was a member of the League could wage war with 
another nation, also a member of the League. Both Italy and Abyssinia were now 
members of the League and something should be done either by diplomacy or by 
arrangement or by change of heart in order that Italy would be content with some 
concessions she might get. All the world was against war, especially women. Indians 
who believed in Ahimsa had particularly great sympathy with Abyssinia politically, 
religiously and humanly. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Befobm on Hindu La.w 

The conference repeated the resolution adopted by it in the previous year referring 
to the injustice done to women in marriage laws and inheritance rights and urged 
that immediate legislation should he undertaljen to amend the Hindu laws on the 
question so as to make them just and equitable. 

The conference deplored the action of the Mysore State in rejecting legislation to 
prevent child marriage and urged members of the Assembly to support the amend- 
ments to the Sarda Act introduced by Mr. Bose in order to render the Act effective. 

Another resolution welcomed the recent legislation for the closure of brothels and 
urged women ofHoers should be appointed for enforcing the Act and for undertaking 
preventive and rescue work. 

The conference also adopted resolutions urging on the authorities the need to 
tackle the beggar problem, recommending to the authorities of the Madras Corporation 
that adequate sanitary conveniences should be provided at suitable distances through- 
out the City. The conference pointed out to parents the danger of adornins children 
with valuable jewels, urged women to invest their money in savings banks and on 
landed and house property and not so much on jewellery. It called upon the public 
to use and encourage khaddar and Swadeshi and to eradicate nntouohability. 

With the singing of National songs the Conference concluded. 


The Travancore Woaieo’s Conference 

The annual conference of the Travancore Branch of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference was held on the ISth. October 1935 in the Victoria Jubilee Town HaU, 
Trivandrum, Miss Sally Coey of the Christhava Mahilalyam, Alwaye, presided. 

After prayer song, Mrs. Devashikhamony welcomed the delegates, the President 
and the gathering. lu the course of her address, she referred to the work of the 
constituency in affording relief to sufferers in malaria-striken areas and making 
collections for Quetta Earthquake relief. Progress iu other direction, was, she said, 
phenomenal and Travancore was linked up with the central organisation. Travancore 
constituency was concerned with social and educational work. This conference was a 
preparation for the All-India Conference where their latent talents could be drawn 
out. She thanked His Highness the Maharaja and the Government for their generous 
support and hoped that Travancore would benefit greatly by the interchange of 
thought and by the All-India Conference being held in Trivandrum. 

She referred to the resolutions before the Conference like compulsory primary 
education, reservation of seats in legislature and representation in services and she 
opined that emotion and impulse had to be subordinated to reason in achieving these 
objects. 

Reports of the work of the All-India Conference of Travancore constituency and 
of sub-constituencies were then read. 

IPresidential Address 

Miss Sally Ooey, in her address, observed that the main purpose of the Confer- 
enoe was to think and plan for the happiness of themselves and tlieir sisters all 
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over tiie world. Indian women were not isolated in their struggle against disaMities. 
Post-war Europe was not very different from India. Women suffered from dishar- 
mony and dissatisfaction, and unrest. Progress was always thought in terms of 
statics where actually it was moving. Freedom was not licence and had its own 
limitations and was conditioned by discipline. Freedom must be coupled with honesty 
and integrity. Discipline of Indian women would endure for ever and would afford 
them stamina and poise of character at a time of crisis. They had now to deal with 
commonplace and humdrum questions which required patient endeavour for the 
progress of the millions. This called for steady work and a new kind of discipline. 
They had to recognise that they had to fight as well as submit. Geographically, India 
was unsnited for learning discipline and had to look for guidance from other countries. 

In evolving the new discipline, they had to concentrate on particular objects. But 
they must have disinterested sympathy for common ideals and objects. 

The first need in India was to harmonise the woman with her environmeiits and 
develop the instincts of compassion and service. The work was in villages and 
training in civic duties and home science must he imparted. She then gave an 
account of the work done by Christhava Mahilalayam. 

After speeches in English and Malayalam by Srimathi Sharada and Mrs. Kamalahai 
Telu Pillai and nomination of standing committee members] and delegates to the All- 
India Conference, the morning session terminated. 

Resolutions 

A resolution which evoked keen discussion was to the effect that since very little 
is known of the effects of birth control on the nation it was undesirable to encourage 
the opening of birth control clinics. The resolution was declared carried, one amend- 
ment having been lost. Three consecutive sessions of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference had passed resolutions supporting birth control, though they wanted provision 
against abuses of the methods. 

The Conference also passed eleven other resolutions. Loyalty resolutions were 
moved from the chair and passed, all standing. 

The Conference sleeted Srimathi K. Eswaiiamma to the Standing Committee and 
Anna Ohandy, Isha Bibi, Annadavalliammal, Mrs. Liikose and K. 0. Annamma were 
elected delegates to the All-India Conference. 

One resolution expressed strong disapproval of the pernicious dowry system and 
appealed to all members to educate public opinion to eradicate the evil. Another 
urged the importance of village reconstruction in the progress of State and requested 
the Government to organise a comprehensive scheme of village reconstruction making 
provision inter alia for the improvement of agriculture and cottage industries on a 
co-operative basis. The Conference strongly opined that primary education should be 
made compulsory throughout the State. It urged the need for spread of adult 
education and called on the Government to establish night schools and circulating 
libraries therefor. The Conference requested that provision should be made for 
^equate representation of women in all grades of public service and also both 
Houses of Travancore Legislature. ' 

With the president’s concluding speech, the Conference came to a close. 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 


_ The ninth session of the Hyderabad Women’s Conferenoe was held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) on the 1st. November 1935 under the presidentship of the Mani of 
Wanaparthi at ‘‘Basheer Bagh Palace.” 

^ After prayer, Princess Durre Shehwar, heir-apparent’ s wife, opened the Conference 
with the following speech 

It is with very great pleasure that I open this Conference. It is '’a source of joy 
to me to see our women earnestly pursuing the path of progress and it is my 
sincere prayer that the eduogtional and social aims and objects of this Conference 
may prosper and prove successful. 

Thereafter the President delivered the address. 
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Fresyenlial Address 

She first referred to the demise of Nawab "Wali-ud-Dowla and expressed lier sym- 
p^by with Begum Sahiba 'Wali-ud-Dowla, the President of the Association. Proceed- 
ing she said: 

It is very encouraging to see that^ within a decade, the women of Hyderabad have 
advanced much in the task of educational and social uplift. I sincerely hope within a 
short time Hyderabad will take her rightful place amongst the cities of India in the 
advancement of her women. 

With the skennous efforts of Mrs. Tasker and Mrs, Rustomji laridoonji and other 
members of this association, there is a eood deal of progressive work being carried 
on and the women of Hyderabad are really grateful to them. I earnestly request all 
the members present here to co-operate with them and help the Association in every 
possible way. It is no use passing pious resolutions in a Conference without practis- 
ing them in your every day life. So to achieve the aim, your full co-operation and 
willing service is necessary. There should be no distinction of caste or creed. Maho- 
medps, Hindus, Zorastrians, and Christians all must join together and try to achieve 
our ideals. By this I do not ask 'you to give up your religious tenets and blindly 
follow every principle, but take the best from the East and adopt the best from the 
West and thus liberalise and broaden our social fabric and through it try to serve 
our sisters and our country with selfless devotion. Let us all with one voice strive for 
the welfare of the present and the future generation of our State. I fervently hope 
that all present here will contribute their mite to achieve the common object. 

We should strive to create public sympat^ and interest in our favour. I humbly 
pray that our benevolent Euler, His Exalted Highness * the Nizam and his benign Gov- 
ernment will co-operate with our efforts and facilitate our work. But the real help should 
come from the public for it is we who are to he benefitted. Many an obstacle lies in our 
path for progress, but it is with perservance and mutual co-operation that we can over- 
come all the difficulties. I need not say that the expenditure will be great, and the eco- 
nomic depression which has been hanging over us for the past few years is a set-back to 
further progress. But still I am confident that the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad 
will not shirk their responsibility for helping the cause of their fellow sisters. Borne 
of the ladies of our city may not have the chances of doing much social work due 
to the purdah system but still I sincerely trust that they can in their own way help 
those who are in need and make quietly many changes in their own homes and in- 
fluence their neighbours to eradicate the evils of the old customs. 

I am very glad to see that the three schools and the hostels managed by the 
Association are progressing well, and I wish them all success under the kind patron- 
age of our gracious and highly cultured Princesses. 

It is interesting to hear that our Educational Committee has suggested a Centra 
College of Arts and Handicrafts for girls with Domestic Science as a compulsory 
subject. The necessity for such an institution is long felt and when it is started, I am 
sure it will be taken advantage of by each and every one. I sincerely hope that the 
Government will undertake to manage this college as it would be a model institution 
well conducted under the able guidance of the cultured ladies who are instrumental 
to start it. 

The Assooiadion’s Woes 

Mrs, Tasher^ Tice-President of the Association, then gave a brief survey of the 
activities of the Association, The Association was maintaining with Government help 
three free day schools for girls, who were taught (iomestic science in addition to 
the usual syllabus. Another activity of the Association was the Debating Society, 
which was working for the last four years. In its future development they had 
visions of sending a debating team to other parts of India. The Association was 
managing the "Women’s Hostel, where working women of all classes, away from their 
own homes, would stay in comfort and security. Thanks to generous help of the 
Nizam’s Government, who have given their flnanoial support for three years, the 
Hostel could be said to have made a successful start, 

Mrs. Tasker stressed the need for more funds and workers, and said that at the 
request of the Director of Public Instruction, the Association had submitted its view 
on the reorganisation of education In the State. Concluding, she appealed for increas- 
ing the membership of the Association, 
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Resolutions were then discussed and passed. 

The Conference welcomed the proraise of the Hon’ble the Member for Iducation 
proper housing of schools contained in his presidential address at the 

81 aS‘“wS?£?d'if..&S.S “"‘I’*”' to 

Miss Wehier who moved the resolution said that the cost of oompulsorv ednon 
bon would be heavy but it would be a humane investment. She sugf^ested co 
tion m kindergarten and primary schools with a reasonable propmdiorof ~n 
teachers, as it would be very expensive to have separate schools for vounJS 

ss toirASte 

SI '““"S shodd b» made »,e.asa,. m 

Eumayun Mirza who moved the resolution <?frPQc?no- i 

vocational education of girls, said that she founded a sclLf oW^^wl “rEsTnm 
had been spent, and appealed to the Government for financial aid ™ ^ ^ 
for the preservation of the national culture, the ConferenVA 

SmsS .«d'en»„wS“f Mta“iS:mS 

other subjects, and to make it compulsory throu^hout^ lowpr ^ 

The last resolution welcomed the recent firman-i-Mubarak relatintr fn «,» p 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and annealed to the Freven- 

tion of Hyderabad to work for lelllative measures S ens^e^ its^nron^^^^ Corpora- 

In proposing a vote of thanks^Mrs. said th^t she it^^ 

of the Association was verv slow Thev onnM rin o i ^ ^ progress 

only observe the kind of purdr* oSeX their 

onlv to tbe women here but to the S outeide to fha^o-F not 

with the times and with one voice ordain that the MahomeL^!^ 

keep such purdah only as was observed in other Mies in India would 

sai/ that t&y should Wive for p IcrL gSwillS’^^^^^^^ 

our own countey, but international unity, mleTd gooLm ^ “ 

Mrs. Sarqfini Naidu spoke a few word^ +i^i' . • 

women. She paid a glowing^ tribute to tbe Dioneerc! ef renaissance among Indian 
particularly £ady Hydari. '^Sbe expressed grSde to the^ PrwIt^^ Hyderabad, 
themselves with the aspirations of the women of i i I®® identifying 

unity of ^ classes. Mrs. Naidu conStSted the and for working for^he 

hop^ that the Association would strive for fmther smiom ™rkers and 

Il» ftbl™ „dd ,iU. . ^ A.,he„b. 


ThePnojab Women’s Conference 

Conference held ^at ^lahoL ^om^lhe^9?k ^ N ^I~Ind!a Women’s 

of Lady Shaft a resolution was adopts r^emmst?nP'*^Kf fbe presidentship 
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lEstructions that women should be given ohanees of association in the adminis- 
tration of every province as well as in the central Government, especially 
in the departments of Education, Health and Labour. The resolution also urged that 
provision should be made for at least one woman to be appointed on each provincial 
public service commission. It further called upon the Government to ' establish 
wmmen and children’s bureaus in every province. The resolution, which was moved 
hj Mrs. Kohli md supported by Begum Shah Nawaz^ was passed unaiiimonsly. 

By another resolution the conference requested the Punjab University" to give 
home science as a separate subject a much more prominent and honoured place in 
the curriculum of girls’ schools and colleges in the Punjab. 


The Ondh Women’s Coaference 

The annual session of the Oiidh Women’s Constituent Conference Oommittle of the 
All-India Women’s Conference was held tq-day at Qaiser Bagh Baradani, Lucknow, on the 
Sill, November 19S5 under the presidentship of Lady Maliaraj Singh in the 
presence of a large gathering of spectators and delegates. The trend of the conference bore 
ample testimony to the keen interest evinced and the rapid awakening and change that 
are taking place over Indian womeiihood. 

On arrival, Lady Maharaj Shigh^ the president elect was received hy the execu- 
tive committee and conducted to the dais, where she was garlanded and presented 
with a ‘badge’. She delivered her pres idential address in an ex-tempore 
Hindustani speecli. The president, after referring to lier past associations with the pro- 
vince, felt glad to be among them once more. Sontli Africa, she said, had given her 
an unique opportunity of learning to serve others. The time for platform speeches had 
gone and what was needed was action. She referred to the work done by the Jubbul- 
pore and Allahabad conferences and hoped that this Oudh Women’s Conference would 
work towards obtaining direct and practical results in. which each member would take 
a share of the burden. She declared that until women began to. take an active interest 
in the affairs of their own home towns they would scarcely be in a position to make 
intelligent use of their franchise in higher spheres. In this connection she suggested 
that there should be a class for the instruction of voters. ‘I feel very vStrongly’, the 
president asserted, ‘that if we are to go into politics we must go in vnth the idea of 
purifying politics and elevating it to a higher and spiritual standard and bring back 
vision to men, which they apparently have lost. Otherwise it would be fatal for us to 
join the struggle and go down into the mire and dirt of politics.’ The president said 
that She would like to see a third of the total strength in all municipal boards reserved 
for women, especially in health and educational committees. She advised the munici- 
pal boards to spend more on girls’ education. She urged the establishment of a 
branch of the social and moral hygienic organization to help towards the wmrk which 
was at present being done by Miss Miilicent Shepard. 

Stressing the importance of Swadeshi, the president referred to the beehive stores 
establishedna Naini Tal for the enconragemeiit of Indian crafts and said that tliey 
deserve their interest and support. She felt that the time had now come for a very 
large number of Indian women to take a lead in the nursing profession as tliey were 
doing in the medical There was a great scope for the development of the girl* guides 
movement which was in need of Indian, women to come“ forward in large numbers to 
help in that great international movement which did so much to teach discipline and 
service to others. In conclusion, Siie said that she had always spoken with pride 
of the wonderful way in which educated Indian women was serving the country. She 
hoped that the Oudh* conference would keep up this tradition and that they wo*nld all 
remember that they were working for the establishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth when they worked for any kind of social or moral or political reform. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

“We must stand aloof from meaningless party politics because we are pledged to 
do so. We cannot enter Councils under the, present unsatisfactory conditions. We 
are against the woman franchise being based on property and wifehood qualifications. 

48 
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"We ax'e against being brought into the communal arena. We are reluctantly leil to 
doubt if there has been within the framers of the new constitution a real desire lo 
help the women of this country along the path of progress,’ thus obser¥ed Rani 
Laxmihai Rajivade, presiding over the Delhi Women’s Conference held at New Delhi 
on the I4t!i. November 1935. 

She continued that the All-India Women’s Conference never allowed its outlooh 
to be vitiated by petty differences of locality, caste or religion which were unfortu- 
nately only too prominent in other spheres of national activity in the land. She 
recounted the part played in the awahening of Indian womanhood by the All-India 
Women’s Conference and sister organisations during the all too brief period of 
thefe existence. She said that the women of India were convinced that time would 
come when radical amendments to laws regarding marriage and inheritance as 
affecting them could no longer be differred. The younger generation of Hindu women 
of higher classes was already expressing themselves in favour of a Divorce Act. 
The president pleaded the cause of birth control and the establishment of birth 
control climes. She wanted Indians to revise their notion of charity and instead of 
throwing away charity on those already well-fed or ^ over-fed to spend on those who 
needed it as also for helping the nation-building activities. 

She urged the evil of untouchability to he uprooted. Referring to the present 
Harijan tension she said that conversion was an act of mind and not of body and it 
did not 'req[uire spectacular demonstration. She appealed to Harijans to pause and 
think before taking any hasty step. 

Resolutions 


The conference passed a number of resolutions. It resolved to request the British 
Parliament to make a provision and give chances to women for association in the 
administration of provincial and central Governments. Further at least one woman 
should be appointed to each provincial public service commission and to establish 
women and children’s bureaus iu every province. 

The conference urged the Delhi University and the Government of India either 
to raise the existing intermediate colleges to degree colleges or establish one at the 
earliest. 

The conference recommended the Government of India to appoint a committee of 
educational experts to prepare a comprehensive vocabulary of maximum number of 
words common to the largest number of Indian vernaculars. 

The conference urged the municipality to improve the insanitary condition of the 
city and force the sale of unadulterated articles of food. 

The conference viewed with alarm the increased number of oases of 
abduction and traffic in women and, to check it, it suggested to the railway authorities 
and local Governments to appoint women officers at railway stations to render assis- 
tance to women travellers. It also urged the local Government the necessity of 
appointing^ honorary woman magistrate to deal with cases relating to women "and 
juvenile onmders. 

The conference finally elected delegates to the next session of the AH-India 
Women’s Conference. 

The conference passed a resolution requesting the Government to allow women to 
wear weapons for self-defence. Another resolution requested the local Government 
to have temperance as one of the subjects for students in schools. Mrs Asaf Ali 
was elected to the standing committee of the All-India Women’s Conference for 1936 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 

Tliough the prooeedings of the Mysore State "Women’s Conference were not open 
to the press, the reports farmshed to the press by the organisers showed that the 
Conference which was held at Bangalore on the 13th. November 1935, was a uniqne 
one. A distmgmshed member from Mysore observed that the conference was a thorough 
success “It IS very gratifying’’ she observed, “to note that two resolutions, viz., 
the eradication of untouchability and encouragement to Swadeshi articles and parti- 
cularly to Ithaddar, received the whole-hearted support of the conference.” 

As many as eighteen resolutions were discussed and adopted without a division 
- Mrs. Katneawaramma moved the resolution, appealing to the women of 

Harlans forward in large numbers and help to bring Wt the uplift of 
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^o,nker Bao, supporting the Sarda Act 

aad urgmg that girls below 14 years of age should not be married, was rejected. 

un tae motion of Mrs. K, D. Rukmaniamma the conference adopted a resolution 
(?onfOTence*^'^^^^^^ Plan evolved by the Mysore State Women’s 

# the passing of resolutions, Lady Mirza M, Ismail offered the sincere thanks 
ot me delegates to Her Highness the Yiivarani, the President of the Conference, for 
her words _ of encouragement and advice. The presence of H. H. the Yiivarani, the 
speaker said, was a proof not only of her own- solicitude for the advancement of the 
women of the State, but also of the abiding interest the Royal House of Mysore 
naa ai ways taken in the progress of women. 

Lady Mirza Ismail assured H. H. the Yuvarani that in the coming year they 
wouia make ail possible endeavours to make their work more effective in the several 
ways suggested by ^Her Highness. It was certainly true that mere aspiration 
unaccompanied by action failed to achieve its purpose. 

Mrs. .4. F. Ramnatkam^ the Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, to whose 
zeal and enthusiasm the success of the -conference was not a little due, thanked the 
delegates for the co-operation they extended to her and the Reception Committee 
and for the commendable zeal they had shown in the deliberations. 


The Cochin Womens’ Conference 

That primary education should be free and compulsory in the State and women 
teachers appointed in primary schools was the demand put forward in a resolution 
passed at the Cochin Women’s Conference held at the Girls’ High School, Ernakulam, 
on the 1 6th. November 1935. Miss M. S. Coey of Alwaye presided. 

Brimati F. K, Lakshmikutty Nethyara7nma^ Consort of His Highness the Elaya 
Raja, welcomed the delegates. She said that women’s movements all over India were 
making rapid progress, and men and women were trying to understand one another 
and work in co-operation to spread the various reforms for the welfare of men 
women and children. 

She suggested a change in the curriculum of studies in their schools. She said 
that girls should be taught home-crafts and domestic science, the laws of health, 
principles of sex education and maternity and child welfare, so that they might 
make their homes happier. She said that the sanitary conditions of the primary 
schools should be improved and appealed to them to take an active interest to better 
the conditions of their sisters in the villages. 

. ifiss 8. (Joey then delivered her presidential address. She traced the history and pro- 
gress of the women’s movement in India and said that the one concrete piece of 
reform that deserved special mention was the establishment of the Domestic Science 
College at Delhi. She dealt with the duties and responsibilities of educated women 

who owed something to the country which had equipped them with the education. She 
referred to the success that had attended private enterprise in the “West. In England, 
the Hos- pitals were mostly started and maintained by private individuals and managed by 
them. The Ragged School "Unions and various institutions for Industrial workers were 
also the result of private initiative and enterprise. The Government no doubt eame 
in later with their help and patronage. She referred to the work of the Y. W. C. A. 
in Calcutta which took the lead in imparting Physical Training for Bengali women 
and in starting musical competitions. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions were then passed thanking the Government for the annual grant sanc- 
tioned to the delegates to attend the All-India Women’s Conference and regretting the 
fact that the Mukkathayam Thiya Bill passed in the , Cochin Legislative Council con- 
ferring property rights on Thiya ^ women had not been made into law and requesting 
the Cochin Government to expedite the same. 

Another resolution was passed requestitag the Government to take immediate steps 
to make primary education compulsory and free in the State and to appoint women 
teachers in ail primary classes. 
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Tfie next resolution strongly disapproved of the prevalence of professional begg- 
ing in the State and requested the Government to give the necessary help to the 
members of the Ladies’ Association who were prepared to take up the preventive work. 

A resolution was pcussed urging the abolition of the Dowry system prevalent 
among Christians. The resolution furthen urged that the law should be so amended 
as to "enable Christian women to have equal rights with their brothers to their pater- 
nal properties. 

Eesoliitions were also passed next, recommending to the Government the inclusion 
of Indian music among the optional subjects for the Intermediate and B. A., courses 
in tlie Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam and to open Moutessori classes attached to the 
Girls’ High Schools at centres like Ernakulam and elsewhere in due course as funds 
permitted. 

Another resolution requested the Government to grant at least Rs. 300 annually 
for the expenses of the delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The Conference came to a close with an appeal by the President for greater or- 
ganised effort and propaganda in the cause of women’s uplift. 


The Andhra Womens’ Conference 

The Andhra Women’s Conference commenced at Guntur on the 30tli. November 

1935 with prayers by the girl students of the local ^‘Sarada Nikethana”, after which 

Mrs. if. V, Buyagreevarao^ President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates to the conference. 

She narrated the historical importance of Giiiitiir District and recalled the part 
played by women like Nayakuralii, Manchala Hudrammadevi and others on the 
hattlefiekr in defence of the freedom- of their country. She also referred^ to the 
famous Buddhist Stupas and the University of Amaravati in Guntur District and 
said that the history of Guntiu* District reminded every one of tlie ancient glory of the 
Andhras. Adverting to present-day problems, she condemned the dowry system and 
deplored that even among highly educated people this accursed practice had not yet 
been given up. She observed that there would be no real social progress until it was 
discarded. She condemned untouohability, and exhorted the women to dedicate themselves 
to the great task of removing this social evil as it could be accomplished earlier by 
women than by men, 

Pjfesldeulial Address 

Dr. (Miss) K. Atchamamha then delivered her presidential address. She said 
that the present educational system in our country both for boys and girls was very 
defective. She spoke at length on ,, the education of girls. No difference need be 
made, she said, between boys and girls so far as primary education was concerned. 
It was essential that girls should be trained from the outset in hygiene, discipline, 
physical culture aud in self-expression. Primary schools must have an atmosphere 
of^ love, beauty and joy. The parents must not be content with sending their 
children to schools as a means of escape from their frolics at home. On the other 
hand they should always take continuous interest in their progress and learn to live 
in the same atmosphere as children. 

Higher education was necessary for women. By education was meant not merely 
reading and writing but the ability to gain knowledge and employ it for the welfare 
of society. If education^ for girls ended at the primary stage they would soon have 
to enter family life or sit idle and in either case their growth would be stunted both 
piiysically and mentally. Through higher education women had scope and time for 
intellectual development. 

Referring to marriage, she said that in the West the marriage of a girl was her 
own concern. Parents had nothing to do^ with it. According to their conventions 
boys and girls would meet at dance parties, dinners, social functions, at schools or 
universities and make their choice of partners in life and then ' inform their 
parents of it who would approve of it. Even if they did not approve the couples 
woulcUiaye their own way. The defect of this system was that generally the boy 
and the girl did not (and could not) have adequate understanding of each other’s 
temperaments and circumstances. Only after they started life together did they 
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Jearn about tlieir temperameuts and short-comings. Hence the divorce ca>ses of 
which so many were reported from the West. 

But the Hindu system of marriage went to the other extreme. Marriage here 
was the sole concern of the parents and the girl had no part in it, though in recent 
times the wishes of the girls were in some cases consulted. These wero only a 
fortunate few. The influence of Western ideas had brought about a change in the 
Gutlook of boys mid there was a confliGt bet\veen the two systems which w^as 

resulting in great misery. She said that both the Western and the Indian systems 
of marriage \yere not right and synthesis of both should be made in a way that 
promote our ideals and the welfare of society. 

Referring to the question of divorce, she said that divorce would ipidoubtedly 
help those mifortimate women who were put to intolerable sufferings by their 
lius bauds. Under the Hindu system there was no right for the wife even 'to live 
apart from a cruel and tyrannical husband except with his consent. If he sued for 
the cuvStody of his wife she would he delivered into his hands by the Courts. If 
there should be a means of escape from this helpless position the only way was 
divorce. It wuis necessary, she said, to work for securing the law of divorce placed 
on the statute-book as early as possible although some might say that such a law' 
would often be abused. But every good institution could be abused and if the law 
of divorce w^as turned into an evil in some cases the fault lay not with the law but 
with the people who abused it. 

Turningyto the right of inheritance of property, the President said that property 
has great significance^ in the present social conditions in India. The position and 

honour that boys enjoyed in Hindu society were due to the fact that they could 

inherit property. She pleaded for the grant of the right of inheritance to women 

on the same basis as men. 

Under God’s will, she w'ent on, women’s noble destiny wuxs to become a mother 
Motlierliood meant rearing of children and moulding them into individuals wlio would 
take their proper plaee in society. Every woman should fulfil her great duty by de- 
voting completely her powers, intelligence and love granted to her by the Almighty 
for the production of a W'ortliy generation. Creation of the luimari rao"e and moulding 
it into perfection are the twin tasks with wdiich only w'omen had been charged by 
God. It was very easy to see what an important role w'omeii had to play in society. 

Turning to the social and political importance of women, she wondered^ how 
women had come to possess an inferiority complex. It had taken a deep root in our 
country and however educated and advanced our women w^ere they w'ere not able to get 
rid ^ of the complex that they were inferior to men. It was no wonder that it should be 
so in our country where even men were in bondage. 

Speaking about the rights of women, she asked: ‘‘Were not even sons of men, 
wdio looked upon women as slaves, children of slaves ?” She could not understand 
w^onien demanding and fighting witlx men for equal rights wiieii they should claim 
them as tlieir birth rights, “Who are men”, she asked, “to grant rights to the 
women ? These rights are our own. To learn these are our own rights and having 
learnt that, to exercise them is our duty. As in the case of our country’s freedom 
W'G are asking others for our freedom without realising that it is in our own hands. 
Freedom can be won by those who have the will and ability to win it and not by 
those who beg for it. As the adage says what is inborn lasts for ever and what is 
learnt from others lasts only for the time, being, and how long can we hope to retain 
a freedom that is a gift to us ? And how long can we enjoy it ? "We must feel that 
freedom is Godlike and freedom is Heaven itself and try to achieve it.” 

Bhe exhorted women to work strenuously for winning the freedom of their country 
along with their own social emancipation. She recalled the glorious part played by 
xvomen in India, Andhradesa in particular, in the last civil disobedience movement 
and claimed that 'women alone have the power to make a great nation. 

She concluded her speech with a survey of the women’s movement in the West 
and how they obtained suffrage in England and Germany during the Great War of 
1914. It was only in Russia, she said, that women enjoyed perfect equality with men 
and occupied positions of high honour. They possessed full rights with men in tlieir 
country. She referred to the position of women in modern Germany and Italy, after 
the rise of Hitler and Mussolini, who advocated that woman’s place was only in the 
home, and said that she could not prophesy the future of women in tliese lands. 

The Conference then discussed a number of resolutions. After a good deal of 
discussion, the Conference passed a resolution favouring co-education. 
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With a view to obliterating illiteracy the Conference urged the local boards to in- 
troduce at once compulsory education for children. 

The Conference suggested that the vernacular should be the medium of instruction 
in schools and urged that only women should be employed as teachers in elementary 
scliools. The authorities of schools were requested to provide for the teaching of 
Hindi. It was resolved to organise travelling libraries to spread education among 
adult women. The Government were requested to start one high school for girls in 
each district and a separate first grade college for women in Andhradesa. 

When the Conference reassembled on the next day, the 1st. Decemher 1935, 
the half-yearly report of the work done in the province both in respect of educational 
and social activities by the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was presented 
by Srimathi M, Kamalamma^ Secretary of the Standing Committee. The report 
stated that much could not be done during the year as the attention of most of the 
workers was directed towards collecting funds for the relief of the famine-stricken people 
of the Ceded districts. Unlike in previous years, in the past year District and Tatuq 
Conferences were held in almost all the districts of Andhradesa and the message of 
the All-India Women’s Conference was amply propagated. 

Condolence resolutions touching the demise of Mr. G. K. Devadar and the daughter 
of Sri Ponaka Kanakamma were passed. The Conference expressed its gratification at 
the speedy recovery of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference appealed to men and women of Andhradesa to work for the reali- 
sation of a separate Andhra Province. 

A resolution deprecating the way in which even educated persons w^ere trying to 
evade the Sarda Act was also passed. The Conference condemned the move to get the 
Sarda Act amended so as to lower the legal minimum marriageable age of a girl to 12 
and appealed to the Government to see that the legal minimum was raised to 16. 

The Conference requested the Government so to amend the Hindu Law as to ac- 
cord the same treatment and punishment to a man who married a second wife even 
while his wife was living as was now accorded to women who married a second person 
while her husband was living. This resolution was moved and passed in the place 
of the resolution usually passed at every conference previously held making the 
divorce law applicable to women. 

The Conference appealed to men and women to abolish “purdha” and untoiiohability. 
The Conference pleaded for adult suffrage for men and women and for joint electo- 
rates in the future constitution. 

^ The Conference requested the Government to tate immediate steps to amend the 
Hindu Law so as to endow the right of inheritance of the father’s property on women 
also. 

After a few more resolutions appealing to women to take to the revival of village 
industries, to organise orphanages and to abolish the system of giving dowries to 
bridegrooms, were passed, the Conference terminated with the concluding remarks of 
the President. 



All India Oriental Conference 


The eiglitli session of tlie All-India Oriental Conference was held at Bangalore on 
20tli. Decemher 1935 under the presidency of Dr. S. Krishmswami lymger. 

Dr. E. P. Metcalf Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, and Chairman of the 
Reception Comiaittee, welcomed the delegates. In the course of his speech, he 
said:— . 

Mysore is to-day an important centre of oriental learning, where the older and 
the newer cultures find common ground, each receiving its meed of recognition both 
from the cultivated public and from the State. 

The older culture is conserved in numerous pathasalas and other institutions 
which provide facilities for higher studies of the traditional type in Sanskrit, Kannada’ 
Persian, Arabic, Oriental Medicine and Astronomy. On the other hand, research of 
the more modern kind is carried on in the University and in other foundations not- 
ably in the Mythic Society of Bangalore. ’ 

The Mysore University, which, though one of the very first of the teaching Uni- 
versities in India, is yet one of the youngest of Indian Universities, has Sready 
achieved a considerable amount of standard work in oriental learning. Among its 
institutions are two devoted to pure orieutal research. These are the Oriental Library 
and the Archaeological Survey of the Government of the State. Both of these which 
were formerly independent government departments, are now managed by University 
Professors under the administrative control of the University. 

The function of the Oriental Library is to seek out and preserve from destruction 
the multitude of valuable manuscripts scattered about the country, many of which 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners of little appreciation 
of the literary and antiquarian value of their possessions. Such collected manuscripts 
are subjected to careful examination ; and those of special .interest are published in 
critical editions. The Oriental Library has already rescued from oblivion over eleven 
thousand manuscripts, among them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity 
and value. The Library has also published about a hundred works in Sanskrit ana 
Kannada. 

The Archaeological Department is an older institution than the University of 
which it now forms a part. Its chief concern is with the construction of the lost 
history of the country from epigraphical material In addition the Department gives 
expert advice on the conservation of ancient monuments to the State, numbering 
over two hundred of each of which it has made a detailed survey. The Department 
has lately broken new ground (it would be more appropriate to say very old ground) 
in the excavation of its sites of two forgotten cities. 

One of the features of this session of the Conference is a small exhibition of 
antiquities, which, I feel sure, will prove of great general interest. 

You "will find in Mysore and round about, many things to see ; and, if I may say 
so, not a few to admire, representing each of the culture which here find a meeting 
point. I would urge you to avail yourselves of such facitities as we have been able to 
provide, and as you feel able to take advantage of, to acquaint yourselves with what 
this very interesting region has to show ; and I trust that, when the time comes for 
us to part and go our several ways, you may have some reason to regard these few 
days in Mysore as not ill-spent and not without profit and pleasure. 

The Ytjvaeaj’s Opening- Sleech 

His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore then delivered the opening address in the 
course of which, His Highness said: 

When I became aware of the scope of your endeavours, I stood aghast at the im- 
mensity of it. Reading a short while ago an account of the School of Oriental Studies 
in London, I found it was said that it was one of the marvels of tlie Educational 
system in England that it had been found possible there to organise courses in nearly 
twenty languages, as well as in history, law and Eastern culture, to find a highly 
qualified staff for each of them, and to make provision for research in addition 
to the numerous courses of instruction. This, however, is only a portion of the 
task which you have set yourselves. If I understand it aright, you regard nothing 
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foreign to you, provided only that it 


ill the whole scope of hiiniaii knowledge as 
has an oriental flavour. 

y i®. for a layman to suggest the lines on wliieli all tliis great mass of 
material should be further deTeloped. But I should like to invite yW attention 
to hvo points which seem to be of great importance.. The first is the writing of a 
history of Southern India that will make the great Empires of the past live a“iin 
in the vision of the common man ; and the second, the revival of some of e 
wonderful handicrafts, of which the past shows such abundant evidence, and of 
survive are living perilously in an indifferent world. 

While the history of Aryan rule in India has been told with oomnarative 
completeness and covers a great deal of Northern India, there still remainrm ch 
of uneeAinty regarding the, history of the South, even in what are oomiSv 
described as histwical times. Eurther excavations and further researches and a 
re-reading of the Hindu epics and the Vedas in the light of modern research nmv 
open np wonderful vistas of history and disentangle from the legends of old the 
I® often more marvellous than the legends thpmselveV The 
effect .ot the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of Southern India, witrthe conse- 
quent intertwining of _ cults and beliefs, the effect of the impact of one c vilisatfnn 
on another, the origin and growth of the caste system, S tee are Srs 
which have still to be seen as a collected whole in a great’ history which arohaeo- 
kgy, anthropology, philology, ^ epigraphy and ethnology must co mb inrto produce 
Tliat IS a task which would defeat any one man, but it is Inst in such s nnnWu?; 

i J whSf ^ °an set to work, to tackle the problem 

In dealing with the question of handicrafts, I should like first of ill tn m.t-a 
reference to the loss which has befallen the cause of oriental cjehnlorQiiin f 

the death of that great scholar. Dr. E. B. Ilavell " ^to 

history and to Indian art are too welhknown to you to need any emphasis af mv 
hands. But there was one sphere of liis work which iq nnf cn fniil , ^ • r 
This was his great service in attempting to rekre to theh nrone^ m'*’ 

artistic life of the nation the ancient handicrafts of this countrv^ ^I ^tMnlr tiiivf 
is no way in which we can better serve his memory thm by “Seiln^ the“S 
by which the revival ot our_ ancient artistic handicrafts can be most suSv 
achieved. That I take it, is again one of the problems which it i.s appromiate fm- a 
conference like this to discuss. Some of us are apt to place tne tii.- Jaw ® 

on the words ‘oriental studies’ We are apt to treat tlwm aLhough they “ndn! 
hearing on the present or on the future to regard as ends is themseUrnA ti.iV T 
revealed by historical research or by Arehaeolo^ the bein^ 
ancient literature and in ancient art. I would venture to 
in whieli oriental soholarship can find a larger following and^^meet^a^igM nwl 
than it does at present is bv tracinv the orocesqeq hv whirnT i 

ofonr things of Lauty, and ‘ by endeaCidng to bdn" bacl^^ 
oS^lf’crafr'*^”^ splendour' and the %rtisii^ tiarm 

that you may learn from oiir ooimtry of^'^Mysore, ^We°^hav0‘'*momS 
rude stone implements belonging to the paleolithic aup n 

fnl spots associated with the great Sanskrit ete It ® 

a great fissure in the Yadugiri hill. The waterfall at Ohmicb*?,fi-otf Z “'‘V® 
bath of Sita. Tradition tells us that the Bababudan hills were , V® 

of the Sanjiva moimtain, which fell from the handf of i » P.°rtion 

restore Lakshmana to conscionsne.ss. Bhima! the 

on the Erenoh-Roeks, and slew Hidimba on- the Chitradm-o-a p' 

performed penance on a rook in the sacred Cauvery near Serin^imtom 

had a hermitage at Kalasa. Parasnrama had one at 

Chandragutti and Risyasdnga at Sringeri. In tte Mstorioal . irSii wa 

of the Manryan and'' Satavahana Empires of Te wars hetwee, ° 

the Chalnkyas, between the Hoysalas and the Tadnvis .laltavas and 

,Ganga Emprire that gave us the largest monolithif'sta nr to%P“’"^ 

Gomata image. We have relies too of “the Wayaia Emn Tf 

of Bijapur and Golkonda, of the Moghal sovernorshin ff ’ r L 

Jaghirs at Bangalore and Kolar. The ®oit/T SLpatam his i 

KarSr 
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^ W'Q ^caa show yon also the premier monastery of the groat Sankaracharya at 
Sringeri, the place where the large-hearted Ramanuja found asylum from the perse- 
of his Mug, many matbas founded in pursuance of the tenets of the devout 
Madhva, and many relics of the reformer Basavesvara. Car Oriental Library can 
show yon over 11,000 valuable manuscripts, and oiu* Archceological Department has 
published more than 10,000 insciiptions and are conserving some 200 ancient moiin- 
ments. Nor pe we altogether neglectful of the modern arts. Here yon will find 
master musicians like Vidvans Sabbanna, Vasudevacharya and Muthiah Biiaga vat liar, 
who have won the admiration of Southern India, while the Indian styles of painting 
and sculpture have also tiieir^ honoured representatives in artists of fame like Mr. 
K. Tenkatappa and Mr. Siddalinghaswami. Our technical institutions are doing what 
they can to revive the ancient craftsmanship and .to develop in modern work an 
ancient simplicity of form and design. 

In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to remind you that we in 
Mysore feel that we can claim a share in your learned President, who is himself a 
Mysorean and has spent a^ large part of his distinguished career in the service of the 
State. I am sure that while he will prove a most able controller of your delibera- 
tions he will, if you ask him, make a no less efficient guide to the places of beauty 
and historical interest which I have commended to you. 

Presidential Address 

After a short musical programme, Dr. Krishmsimim Iyengar delivered his pre- 
sidential address, in the course of which he said : 

lust about a century ago, it was a well-known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, that Indian History proper really began with Alexander’s invasions. Nar- 
rowly considered, it still perhaps remains true in regard to precisely dated history ; 
the progress made, however, has filled in and carried back the history of India, by 
at least a thousand years, so that it may now be said, even in respect of dated history, 
that we can carry it hack to the fourteenth, century before Christ. This is peculiarly 
true in the effort at understanding the real growth of Indian civilisation and cuitufe 
which indeed is perhaps the ultimate aim of history properly understood. 

Research work in this whole field started with being greatly philological and has 
been growing to be perhaps more precisely archaeological, ilt has, in a later stage of 
development grown into historical enquiries proper, culminating in the slow but sure 
building up of the stages of history. 

The first and foremost item in this work which requires mention here is one of 
which we owe the first glimpses, very imperfectly understood at the time to our first 
great archaeologist, Sir Alexander Cunningham, in the early seventies of the last cen- 
tury. He discovered on the site of what has since become the famous Harapa in tlie 
Punjab some old seals bearing representations of animals and certain signs which 
were not then understood *, but it was known that the signs on the seals showeii some- 
considerable resemblance to those unearthed in the regions of Mesopotamia, where 
archaelogical work of a serious character had been going on for some time. Acciden- 
tal discoveries on the site of Mohenjo-Daro in Sind led to^ systematic excavations, and 
that necessitated systematic work on the site of Ilarapa itself, and the two together 
have opened before us a new world in the ancient history of India, taking ns almost 
by a jump over two millenniums from the period down to which we believed we have 
had some knowledge, that is the period of early Aryan civilisation in India. The 
general features of the civilisation laid bare in the Indus region by tlio spade of the 
archaeologist does not take us to the very beginning of it. It seems well-nigh impos- 
sible that we can ever reach to its beginnings in this particular region.^ In point of 
general character there is considerable similarity between this civilisation and that of 
which we had some knowledge for some years in the region of Near Asia. 

Mohexjodab4 and Hae.appa Excavations 

An investigation carried on, in the light of the characters on the Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harapa seals, in the study of the punch-marks on coins and marks upon various other 
objects of a similar character scattered all over India and particularly in the reign of 
the Bakhan, seems to hold out some hope of a possible connection between the Indus 
script and the various marks in the marked pottery, and upon the coins, etc. Let us 
hope that, more work in this line wmuld give us the necessary connecting link at 
least within India .as a result of this and similar efforts, apart from what the future 
may bring in Mesopotamian excavations to throw light upon this particular question. 
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Extending our vision nortli-west-wai'ds. tlie years o! tlie new^ century have shown 
much useful activity and great results. The most remarkable achievements of areha3o- 
logical activity in this direction have been shown by the three expeditions undertaken 
on behalf of the Government of India by Sir Aurel Stein. Almost a dozen important 
centres of culture which once must have been, for this region, flourishing settlements 
have been unearthed, and a great mass of well-preserved archaeological material has 
been recovered, in a remarkably good condition of preservation, thanks to the dryness 
of the atmosphere prevailing over the region. This mass of material actually provided 
documents of great value in all departments of art and culture, and shows the inter- 
acting influences of Indian, Iranian, Near-Asiatio and Chinese cultures in this great 
corridor of Asia. 

In addition to these, perhaps the most important .of the resiflts of these various 
expeditions is the light it throws upon the accounts of some of the most eminent 
among the travellers of the world, particularly the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
T’sang and the Tenetian traveller Marco Polo. In regard to both of them Sir Aurel 
Stein found material to conflim obscure points of their narratives, and put beyond a 
doubt the reliability of both of these travellers as to the truth of their narratives. 
Erom the point of view of India, this gives us the course of outspread of Indian cul- 
ture perhaps, in the most important and widest of its channels. 

CULTUEE Ix iNDO-OinUA 

Carrying ourselves across the whole of India to the opposite extremity, we find 
another fruitful field where early Indian culture has had a great expansion and flour- 
ished for over a thousand year at least, in full vigour and glory. This region for qiir 
purposes may be considered in two parts, which mso have a certain amount of justifi- 
cation in geography, though the development of actual Indian cultures does not exhibit 
anything that might be called different. The continental portion generally described as 
Farther India or geographically Indo-Chinese Peninsula, briefly Iiido-Ohina, is one, 
and the group of islands, which together are called Indonesia as a convenient designa- 
tion, constitutes the other. The history of Indian culture in these parts have had a 
pretty similar course and fructified in similar developments. Examining this cultural 
contact, the most important item that influenced seems to be religion, and the earliest 
evidence so far available seems to indicate the coming in of the worship of Siva and 
Saivism of the South Indian type. What is perhaps more than this, the script of the 
earliest inscriptions both in the countries of Indo-China and the islands extending as 
far as the easternmost limits of Borneo is, as has been satisfactorily demonstrated, a 
form of pallava-grantha, the language being Sanskrit. 

From the dawn of the Christian era down to the ninth century we could see only 
imperfectly the course of development of history. In the latter period the dominating 
feature of the history becomes the Sailendra empire, and latter on the Chola-Sailendra 
struggle for supremacy. With the Sailendra history is intimately connected the rise 
to power of Java or more properly Sumatra- Java. With the fail of the Sailendras 
begins the Islamisation of the region by the transfer gradually of the Eastern Chinese 
trade from the hands of the natives of India in the Peninsula to those of Arabs w^ho 
gradually managed to get all the trade in their own hands and ultimately overran the 
whole of Indonesia. Notwithstanding the inscriptions published so far and the accum- 
ulation of a considerable mass of material of various kinds ultimately helping in the 
reconstruction of the history of this part, the actual region comprising the empire of 
Sailendras in its early history, and of what is generally known as the empire of Sri 
Vijaya cannot be regarded as yet a matter beyond all dispute. Recent efforts in the 
direction seem to hold out promise of a successful solution of this difficulty, and an 
expedition sent out, through the finaucial assistance of His Highness the Oaekwar of 
Baroda, seems to be bringing welcome light upon this part of Sailendra history. If a 
shrewd guess might be hazarded, the trend of the evidence seems to show that the 
Indian cultoal conquest, if it may be so described, seems to have been in the region 
of Fiman. Champa and later on Cambodia (Kambuja), and Mr. Wales’ recent archaeo- 
logical expedition seems to raise the hope that we have 'to look for the empire of Sri 
Yijaya, at least in the earlier part of history, in the Malaya Peninsula. If it should 
prove to be so, it must be the expansion of this to taka into it the islands, particularly 
feumatra and Java, that must have given rise to the later Sri Yijaya ordinarily located 
m Sumatra, the most important centra and headquarters of which had become Java 
lafterwards. The other alternative is that the Sri Yijaya of Sumatra is the original 
imperial headquarters, and it is the expansion of this that brought about the name be- 
nggiven to the Sn Yijaya across the Straits. That however is matter for the filial 
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settlement of wbioli we may have to wait for the siicoessful termination of this 

investigation. 

The early history of the island region, conveniently described as Indonesia, has 
imci a more or less similar history of a colonising and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmans m particular. 

But in Indo -China and the islands alike this offspring of Indian culture and civili- 
sation has had its growth and development almost from the beginning of the Christian 
eia-~it may be that we are able to carry it a couple of centuries earlier— down to the 
lourteenth, nay even to the fifteenth, century. 

• Siamese history and present day Siamese institutions alike show that their 

- institutions are entirely Indian in character ; we might even go the length of saying 
Indo-Aryan as modified by South India ; and notwithstanding much valuable work 
wuHcii has been done recently by Dr. Wales in two publications of his ‘Siamese State 
Ceremonies, and Ancient Siamese Government and Aaministration, the subject requires 
study from the Indian side for a full understanding. 

Location of Vijaya’s Empire 

Before taldng^ leave of this topic a reference to the points of interest that call for 
immediate consideration may not be quite out of place ; we referred to the 
character of the ‘Sailendra empire, and left the question whether the empire, 
really belonged ^ to the peninsula or to the islands. A.n early Tamil classic 
refers to the imports into the great port of Kaveripattinam at the month 
of the Kaveri, and refers to those commodities which came from Ceylon and the 
Farther East in these terms Ilattu Unavum and Kalahattu Akkamum. These Tamil 
expressions have a meaning which, in the actual context, seem specifically intended, 
and offer a classihcation of the imports in regard to this particular region. The first 
expression would mean the food articles from Ceylon (Ham), and things constituting 
wealth from Kalaham. This w-ould ipso facto imply that the general articles of im- 
port from Ceylon were foodstuffs while the imports from a Kalaham, where it should 
have been, were composed of aticles of commercial yaliie ; in other words, things 
intended for sale and making profits on. Ham of course is the well-known Ceylon. 
The identification of Kalaham, at least so far as Tamil literature is concerned, is clear 
to the extent that it is the same-as Kadaram of the Tamils, or Katalia of the Sanskritists. 
Kalaham could be located in the island of Sumatra— of course Sumatra could be easily 
Yavadvipu— then the problem would be at an end, All foreigners who have given us 
any details of the region seem to refer to Kalaham at the Malay peninsula as the chief 
port and this port is sometimes called Keda or Kala. If Kalaham played such an 
important part in the commerce of the region it would normally be the point of. com- 
munication of commercial shipping for tho exchange of commodities and, bearing 
in mind the general description of the commodities imported from there we 
may perhaps be justified in taking it that Kalaham was the chief port of call 
for commercial shipping. If the region set over against it extending across to the 
Gulf of Siam, half way up which is the Bay of Bandon, with a capital Sri Yijaya 
(Weng Sra), and if the name for that territory be Giri-Eashtra, as a river is 
saidl to beat that name, could we regard the region of the Malay peninsula set behind 
Takola, which is said to be the modern Takuapp, and Kala or Keda to the Gulf of 
Siam as the original kingdom of Sri Vijaya, the expansion of which into the island of 
Sumatra then giving rise to a Sri Vijaya, of Sirmatra ? I leave it there for further 
investigation. ^ - 

This brief survey of the outspread of Indian culture indicates most clearly that 
Indian studies have to be prosecuted, in all departments alike, both from an external 
and from an internal point of view. While various agencies may be making their 
own contribution from the outside, have we done our part of it to the extent 
called for? 

Eelioious Influence 

In our brief survey of the expansion of Indian culture, while these two streams 
show much that may be similar, they still exhibit fundamental differences in character. 
It is a question of the outspread of Indian culture all round, that is, in all its 
departments, religion, art, literature, etc. The northern expansion naturally takes on 
the character of the spread of Sanskrit language and the Mahayana form of Buddhist 
religion. The other features connected with, this expansion are certainly directly 
under the influence of this Mahayanism. So whatever features of Hiudu culture may 
be traced here would ho coloured to a great extent by this dominating intluence. 
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In the south-east, on the contrary, we seem to begin with the outspread of HinMsm, 
tiiat is, Brahmiiiism modified into a wider cult and exhibiting itself in the forms of 
various Bhakti schools, primarily the worship of Siva and Vishnu, Buddhism, both 
Hinavaiia and Mahayana, comes in later. And even so the Mahayana is perhaps 
the greater infiiieiice in these parts. But that influence is distinctly later and 
can (iefuiitely be stated to begin somewhere about the seventh century of the 
Christian ora. In dealing with tiie religious history of India we ought to remember 
wo arc not dealing with a country with a compulsory State religion, with a imifor- 
mity of belief and a certain conformity demanded as a consequence. Even in respect 
of ilie philosophical schools, the evidence before us is a question of schools, not 
of one scliool dominating the rest. If that fundamental position is given the weight 
due to it, it would not at all be difficult to understand that the developments could 
be simultaneous and almost for the same reason, a reason inherent in the constitution 
of the people themselves. The masses could not be philosophical-minded, and be able 
to follow in practice the fine differences that philosophy might choose to make in 
respect of principle or doctrine. A philosophical religion satisfying to the elite is 
not likely to satisfy the needs of the more general public, and there must be need, 
side by side, therefore for a something that would satisfy the average ^spiritual need 
of humanity. Differences in religion therefore of a radical kind like this would seem 
to result from the actual constitution of the people, and such definite influences as we 
can trace from literature seem to support this view. 

In the outspread of Hinduism into Indo-China and Indonesia we im6. the trans- 
Xffantation of the same early principles of the newly developing Hinduism into a 
new milieu exactly in the 'manner in which that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage, had been transplanted to South India itself into a similar new milieu. 
There again is a parallelism in the development of the two: the development of 
liido “Aryan Hinduism in South India on the one hand, and the Farther India on 
the other. 

Need for Research 

These investigations exhibit Hindu culture showing a vitality for progress which 
brought into its fold the vast extent of Asia, in fact all Asia,^ excepting the Islamic 
countries and Siberia. It was probably the Muhammadan invasions that brought about 
ultimately the cession of Indian activities in this direction, and, 
left to themselves and detached from connection with India, 
these cultures gradually decayed and fell victim to more aggresive influences in the 
course of the next three or four centuries—invasions of new people in Indo-CMna 
and Islamic penetration in Indonesia. NotwithvStanding the great volume of work 
done elsewhere and by other agencies, it would seem incumbent upon India itself to 
make earnest efforts, well-co-ordinated and properly directed, to recover the whole 
vast extent of this culture with a view to gaining a more thorough understanding of it, 
if for nothing else. It is then that we are likely to be in a position, to appraise the 
infiiieiice for good tliat there wms in the institutions that went into the formation of 
what is called Hindu culture. It ought to be the primary function of an all-India 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its attention and devote its energies 
to tills noble task. The first essential would be the recovery of all the material sources 
that may throw light upon any particular part of this vast field. Anthropological, 
arcJiaodogical, bibliographical and historical effort must join hands, and provide as full 
and reliable a conspectus as we can possibly get. Archaoclogicai activities 
threatened to cease, the moment that the spade had revealed something iinlooked for 
throwing unexpected light in such large measure upon the ancient civilisation of 
this ancient land. Very much more of it is needed and over various well-marked 
blocks of territory within India, to make the results really more useful and provide 
us witli reliable information which is necessary for building conclusions upon the 
progress of human history in India. Where Government finds it difficult, private 
effort must be harnessed to the task. But in this case, private effort has to be 
organised private effort, and must bo made, for useful results, under expert direction. 
Bringing about such a combination might well demand attention from a body like the 
Indian Oriental Conference. 

Caste System and Hinduism 

Perhaps the time has arrived for a well co-ordinated historical efforts to under- 
stand the caste system as a whole with reference to any light it may throw upon 
its future for India. The most important problem arising out of this would be 
whether the Indian caste system as such can be put and end to to avoid the 
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variety even by the briiiging about of revolution. While one may wLsh that the 

caste system went out of existence for our convenience and left Indian society unor- 
ganised with a view to giving it the shape that the ardent reformers 'would wish to 
give to it, the question Before the serious student of Indian culture is whether it will 
of existence. The results of historical study so far seem to indicate that it 
will not. Then would arise the question whether there is any salvation for India, 
Hinduism and Hindu society as such. The most serious study of the subject is re- 
quired to find any light that an elaborate and detailed study of the system might pro- 
vide for us. If Hindu India under the caste system could have exhibited the vitality 
to spread its culture over all Eastern Asia into countries without anything answering 
to the caste system even, should the extinction of the caste system be made a funda- 
mental pre-requisite for any advance that India should m^e ? 

Piis necessarily leads us to the future of the religion of the Hindus— -Hinduism as 
we understand it to-day. Has it any future before it, or has it become a really seri- 
ous question whether India should give up Hinduism and adopt a religion more capable 
of promoting Indian unity, and, at this hour of the day, Indian nationalism with all 
the attendant horrors which the nationalistic world of the West is suffering from ? 
Was not all the variety and the difference, with a well distinguishable and readily 
seen unity of feeling and culture, really more desirable for the future of the world 
than the narrow nationalism of the 19th century, which Europe is now doing its best 
to modify into some kind of internationalism? Here is quite a live practical problem 
for even the student of dead literature and materials of culture so much held up to 
ridicule. If anything like a clearer or better understanding of India of the present is 
desired, has not the time come for a far more elaborate and detailed study of the 
cultural history of the country as a whole? In regard to the history of Indian cul- 
ture in Further India those who have made a serious study of it seem to be reaching 
the unanimous conclusion that the progress of this culture stopped as the contact with 
India ceased, though even after three or four centuries of the adoption of Islamism, 
the cultural background has remained in Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. 
How are we to account for the great vitality that Indian culture showed elsewhere, 
and if, for that vitality the inspiration came from India itself, what had happened to 
the vitality of that Indian culture in India, that we should now regard it as almost a 
dead culture that could be thrown away at will for the adoption of another? For a 
proper understanding of this portion, a very deep and widespread study of the contact 
of Hindu India with Islamic culture in the fii’st instance, and with European Christian 
culture later, would seem essential. 

Need for Collection of Ancient Literature 

The effort that needs to be made now is, a constructive vStudy of the whole, each 
section making its own contribution to the building up of that whole. The first essen- 
tial to this is the collecting together, in a form fit for use, of the whole vast body of 
Indian literature in all forms of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and elaborate effort at the search for and the cataloguing of, and, as far as may be, 
the placing before the public Ml information regarding works of literature in Sanskrit 
and even of the vernacular languages with a view to this. There have been great 
efforts in the past ; but to-day the work still remains imperfect and uncompleted. 
Instead of an effort at completing the various pieces here, there and everywhere, the 
effort might well be made to, bring^ together the whole vast range of it upon one can- 
vas. It perhaps is a sign of the times that the University of Madras is attempting to 
bring out a Catalogus Catalogorum of a more complete kind than the one familiarly 
known by that name. It is to be hoped that they would have the means and the 
material to carry it to completion as indicated here. 

The next great department of work called for is that which would provide the 
corpus of the mass of inscriptions relating to Indian studies published here and 
elsewhere in various forms and in different languages made available in one great 
corpus, all the necessary critical study and revision being made with a view to the 
composition of this particular corpus. In this, as in the previous item, whether this 
synthetic work should supersede or merely supervene the individual and sectional 
work, is not perhaps a difficult matter to settle. The efforts that are being made and 
the work that is being actually carried on need not be disturbed, or put out of gear. 
Ail that may go on. A great deal of valuable work has been done, and a great deal 
more perhaps could be done by the bodies and the individuals engaged in^such work. 
For that more encouragement ought to be given to the bodies and individuals doing 
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•the work and the further work to he done should be so organised as to supplement 
these efforts, of course, except in cases wherever unnece'ssary ^duplication of work 
could be avoided and clear economy can be introduced by abolishing dissipation of 
effort. 

Facilities fob Study 

I very much fear that there is no centre in India to which a good scholar can go 
and gain ready access to all the most important works of reference bearing on any 
subject he may be at work on. Of course there are a number of centres where this 
bibliographical* facility and maintenance of a completely equipped library is supposed 
to be provided, particularly tho University centres. But a closer examination of the 
localities will show how very imperfect these very centres are. It is to be wished 
tlxat there were in India at least one centre, but three centres would perhaps be 
more desirable, having regard to the extent of country. Can the Oriental Conference 
do anything to realise that object ? Can it do anything to heat up sufficient sympathy 
of the elite for realisation of 'that object ? 

Having come so far I would most earnestly bespeak your consideration whether 
the time lias not arrived for a reconsideration of the whole of our organ of criticism 
in respect of the whole field of cultural research, partieuiarly literary and allied. It 
strikes me that there is too much of a readiness to make affiliations, to assume inter- 
polations and worse, and oast aside works as later fabrications without sufficiently 
serious consideration of the position in each case. I dare say I need not go into any- 
thing very elaborate to explain my position. I am asking for nothing more than* a 
serious consideration whether the critical principles adopted and applied" do not require 
serious revision, 

India has won by slow, if sure, steps recognition as holding the key to Asiatic 
culture as a whole. This seems only to set her on another strenuous forward march 
towards attaining for her a position as the home of humanity. If this should get 

established in course of time, as there is every hope it will, India will attain to the 

position of the home of man. If there is at all truth in the statement orente lux 

it is all to the glory of India. It remains to be seen what contribution India is going 

to make towards this consummation, and let me exhort you therefore, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the eloquent words of Swami Vivekananda, ‘‘Awake, Arise, and Halt 
not till the goal is reached”, the goal of a civilization which will set humanity as a 
whole to live in amity, peace and the happiness of all alike. 
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Renew of Trade in India 1934-35 

Signs of a fiirtlier progress towards recovery were visible in many directions 
during tbe year, says tbe Eeview of the Trade of India in 1934-35, released for piib- 
iication on the 2Sth. November 1935. 

It eontiniies: ^‘from such indications as are available, indastrial progress seems 
to have been fairly generally maintained. The cotton mill industry did very well in 
the year under review ; production recorded a large advance and th© rate of clear- 
ance was also more satisfactory than in the ’preceding year. The jute industry had 
a good record. Production increased and exports advanced, the stock situation was 
much easier, and jute shares appreciated in value. Conditions in the iron and steel 
industry were also satisfactory, aud there was au appreciable increase in production. 
Prom such returns of production as are available, it would appear that there was 
improvement to a varying extent in the output of cement, paper and the chemical 
industries. In the case of sugar the total production for the season is likely to show 
an increase over the preceding season, while the production of machines in the 
latter half of the year showed an appreciable improvement. The output of petrol and 
kerosene also increased during the year under review. There was not, however, much 
improvement in conditions in the coal industry, 

PoREioN Trade 

As regards foreign trade, the increase in imports was much larger than in the 
case of exports, aud the balance of trade in merchandise fell by Rs. 11 and three- 
fourth crores. Exports of gold, however, continued on a largo, though a more restrict- 
ed scale than in the preceding year, and India’s position as regards foreign pay- 
ments thus oontiuued favourable. National credit stood high, and the conversion 
operations of Government were attended with marked success. The rate of interest on 
Government borrowings fell for the first time since 1896 to 3 per cent The price of 
gilt- edge continued firm. The active circulation of currency notes was generally higher 
than in the preceding year. There was also an improvement in the net ton mileage of 
class I railways from 18,383 million to over 20, .018 million. The index number of 
non-speculative industrial securities rose from 113 in April 1934 to 133 in March 
1935, while those of speculative securities rose from 196 in April 1934 to 2236 in- the 
closing month of the year. 

Agricultural Situation 

As regards the agricultural situation, the output of some of the major crops was 
less than in the preceding season. There was, however, some improvement in 
agricultural prices, oilseeds and cotton showing a distinct recovery. During the 
second half of the year, jute prices also advanced. 'Wiieat, however, fetched lower 
prices than in the preceding years while prices of rice improved to some extent. 
Tea had a disappointing year and prices could not be maintained at the preceding 
year’s level. On the whole, the agricultural situation was distinctly better than in 
1933-34, specially in the latter half of the year. Prices, however, are still at a low 
level, while the overseas demand for Indian produce like rice, wheat, and most 
kinds of oilseeds has shown few signs of improvement. 

ICouRSE OP Prices 

The study of the course of prices indicates that the prices of agricultural commo- 
dities have fallen in a much greater measure than those of manufactured goods. The 
largest decrease in the money value of agricultural produce occurred in the case of 
Burma. As compared with 1928-29, there was a drop by 63.3 per cent in the 
agricultural income of Burma, and this was principally due to the slump in the 
price of rice. In Bengal, there was a decline of 58.9 per cent, and in Bihar and 
Orissa of 59.9 per cent. In Madras there was a decline by 54 per cent, the value 
of the two principal products, rice and groundnuts, showing a substantial decline. 
In Bombay, the decline was to the extent of 49.8 per cent and in the Punjab, of 
57.8 per cent. In the Central Provinces and Berar there was a decline of 55.9 per 
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cent, Mdng these eight provinces together, there was a fall of 53,6 per cent as 
compared with 1928-29. A very important point to be borne in mind in interpreting 
these figures is that so far as food crops are concerned the cultivator consumes, or 
exchanges in Mud of services rendered, a large portion of the crop which he grows 
and to that extent the fall in the prices of food-staffs had not affected them. 

The total shipments of gold from India in 1934-35 amounted in value to Es. 53 
and one-fourth crores as compared with Rs. 58 crores in the preceding year. 

The production of piecegoods in India touched a record level in 1934-35. The 
quantities of cotton piece-goods (including fents) as well as the quantity per capital 
available for consumption in India (including hand-loom production) are given in the 
following table : 


Net Imports. Net available Mill Handloom Net available for 

Year. production. production. consumption. 


Actual Per Capita. 

Actual Per Capita. 

Estimated Per 

Total Per Capita. 1 







Capita, 



Yds, 

crores. 

Yds. 

Yds. crores. 

Yds. 

Yds. crores. Yds. 

Yds. crores. 

Yds. 

1929-30. 

190 

5,43 

229 

6.54 

140 

4.00 

559 

15.97 i 

1930-31. 

87 

2.49 

246 

7.03 

139 

3.97 

472 

13.49 

1931-32. 

76 

2.11 

288 

8.00 

150 

4.17 

514 

14.28 i 

1932-33. 

120 

3.34 

311 

8.64 

170 

4.72 

601 

'16.70 i 

1933-34. 

77 

2.14 

289 

8.03 

144 

4.00 

510 

14.17 i 

1934-35, 

97 

2.62 

334 

9.03 

146 

3.95 

577 

15.60 ^ 


The year saw a considerable expansion of the imports of artificial silk products. 
Imports of yarn reached a record level of 16.6 million Ibs.j which was 6 8 million 
lbs. in excess of the preceding year’s figure and 5.6 million lbs. more than the 
receipts in 1932-33. The total value of the imports of artificial silk yarn in the 
year under review amounted to Es. 118 lakhs as compared with Es. 82 and Rs. 92 
and a half lakhs, respectively, in the preceding two years. Reduced prices and 
improved quality have contributed to the increasing popularity of rayon products. 
The chief sources of the imports of yarn into India are Japan and Italy. 

It has been estimated by the Sugar Technocologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research that the average consumption in India of sugary exclud' ng gur, 
in the three y©ai*s ending 1933-34, was 921,000 tons, and in 1933-34, the last year 
of the trieunium, about 885,000 tons. Provisional estimates show that during 1931-35 
580,000 tons of sugar was produced direct from cane, 4,000 tons from gur making 
a total of 620,000 tons, while a total of 222,900 tons were imported from foreign 
countries. 

The total value of the imports of glass and glassware amounted to Es. 133 lakhs 
as compared with 122 lakhs in 1933-34. It is interesting to note that the most 
important single item under the head, glass and glassware, relates to an article of 
wear, viz., bangles, the demand for which, owing to the necessity for replacement 
is likely to be sustained so long as habits and fashions do not change. Almost all 
important descriptions of glassware imported during the year under review recorded 
increases. Japan retained the predominant position in the trade, the value of her 
supplies advancing to Rs. 64 lakhs from Rs. 57 lakhs in 1933-34. Belgium and the 
United Kingdom improved their shares from Rs. 11 lakhs each in the preceding year 
to Rs. 13 and Rs. 12 lakhs respectively in the year under review. 

The trade in precious stones and pearls further fell off from Rs. 75 laldis in 
1933-34 to Rs. 50 lakhs in 1934-35. This decrease was due as before to smaller 
receipts of diamonds which accounted for Ks. 37 lakhs as compared with Rs. 59 
lakhs in 1933-34. Imports of pearls, unset, also decreased from Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. U 
lakhs. The imports of other kinds of precious stones, however, stood almost at the 
same level at Es. 2 and one-third lakhs as in 1933-34. 




India’s Trade wilh Onited Kingdom 1934-35 

Tlie mala features of India’s ^ export trade witli tlia United Kingdom diiring tlie 
year 1934-35 \¥er 0 an increase in the supplies of both long and short staple cotton 
and of tea and a decline in respect of coffee, xinmanufaGtiired tobacco, oilseeds and 
raw jute. This is revealed in the report on the work of the Indian Trade Commi- 
ssioner for London. ^ 

The report contains an instructive analysis of trade developments witliin the 
group of countries whose currencies are on a sterling basis as compared with tliosa 
in the countries included in the ‘'gold bloc.” Two interesting conciiisions emerge 
from this examination : — 

(1) The British Empire and the other countries in the sterling group have during 
the year relatively improved their trade position in the United Kingdom market, and ‘ 

(2) the recovery has, generally speaking, been more rapid in this group. 

Trade wuth Britain 

In the year under review the monsoon conditions were generally satisfactory and 
the exports of Indian merchandise to the United Kingdom amounted to Rs. 47,53 
crores as a|ainst as 47,20 crores during the previous year. The total value of the 
exports of Indian merchandise to all countries during the same period increased by 
approximately Rs. 5 crores to Rs. 15 crores, as compared with the oorresponding 
period of last year. The total value of the imports into India for the same period 
increased by approximately Rs. 17 crores to Rs, 132 crores. The imports from the 
United Kingdom into India daring the period advanced by Rs. 6 crores to Rs. 54 
crores in round figures. The increased shipments of raw cotton (the increase under 
this item being Rs. 8 crores as compared with 1933-34) and of tea (the increase 
amounting to approximately Rs. 29 lakhs as compared with 1933-34) were mainly 
responsible for the increase in the value of exports auring the year under review as 
compared with the previous year. The total visible balance of trade in favour of 
India amounted to 78*10 crores as against Rs. 91*96 crores in 1933-34 and Es. 
68.15 crores in 1932-33. Of this amount the balance of transactions in treasure 
(private) including gold, silver and currency notes accounts for Rs. 5507 crores as 
against Rs. 57.23 crores and Rs. 64.93 crores in the two previous years respectively. 

Indications of Improvements 

The Bank rate remained unchanged at 3 and a half per cent throiigliout the 
period and, generally speaking, money conditions were easy. A further indication of 
improvement in business conditions was the increase in the total approxiraate gross 
earnings of all State-owned Railways, which advanced by Rs. 265 lakhs to Rs. 89'79 
lakhs during the period under report from 1st April 1934 to 31st March, 1935, and 
in the total wagons loaded on Class 1 Railways. Baring the same period the total 
number of wagons loaded on the broad gaii^e was 4,167,000 as compared with 3.968,000. 
(In the metre gauge, an increase of 158,000 wagons was recorded bringing the total 
number of metre gauge wagous loaded * up to 2,674). All these indications, opines 
the Trade Commissioner, Dr. B. B. Meek, point in the direction of progress. 
Ho general recovery, however, is possible in a predominantly agricultural conuntry 
such as India unless the cultivator obtaius prices^ for his agricultural produce 
or in other words unless Ills purchasing power is im- proved. The rural 
improvement scheme, recently inaugurated by the Government of India on 
a national scale, therefore, is of great importance and the actual working of 
the scheme, for which one crore of rupees is being distributed to the Provinces to 
enable local Governments to carry on the economic development and improvement 
of rural areas, will be watched with great interest. 

Dr, Meek does not attempt to analyse the results of the Ottawa Agreement, the 
working of which has been the subject of detailed examination in India by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and also by a Committee of tlie Indian 
Legislature. 

The main features of the export trade with United Kingdom during the year were 
an increase in the supplies of both long and short staple cotton and of tea and a 
decline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, oilseeds and raw jute, Indian 
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INDIA’S TRADE WITH UNITED KINGDOM 

rice suffered considerably owing to Spanish competition, but as a result of represen- 
tations made by India, the duty on imported non-Empire paddy has been raised, with 
a Yiew to enabling India to derive the full benefit expected from this concession 
under the Ottawa Agreement, 

Exports of Cotton 

As regards long and short staple cotton, the total imports for the first quarter 
of the year under review of long staple cotton into the United Kingdom have de- 
clined from 2,671,000 centals (of 100 lbs.) to 2,111,000 centals, but the imports from 
India of long staple cotton have advanced from 214,000 centals to 223, CGO centals. 
The imports of long staple cotton from U. S. A. have declined during the same period 
from 1,715,000 centals to 1,198,000 centals and those from Egypt from 350,000 centals 
to 235,000 centals. During the same quarter in 1933 the imports of long staple cotton 
from India were 124,000 centals, from U. S. A. 2,043,000 centals and from Egypt 
201,000 centals. It would therefore appear from a comparison of the figures of im- 
ports for these quarters during the last three years that the United Kingdom market 
is taking an increasing interest in the Indian long staple cotton. The bulk of short 
staple cotton imports into the United Kingdom came from India and Indian imports 
during the quarter under review amounted to 220,000 centals as against 85,000 and 
174,0® centals during the same quarter of 1933 and 1934 respectively. 

Rubber 

The export of raw rubber to the U. K. rose from 3,338,818 lbs. in 1933-34 to 
10,363,228 lbs. in 1934-35 and the value advanced from Rs. 7,60,478 to Es. 50,42,743, 
The International Rubber Regulation Scheme, which India has signed subject to cer- 
tain reservations, came into force from the 1st June 1934. The quotas allotted to 
India and Burma were 

1935 1936 1937 1938 

India 8,250 9.000 9,000 9,250 

Burma 6,750 8,000 9,000 9,250 

These quotas, however were considered unsatisfactory in India and the Govern- 
ment of India represented to the International Rubber Regulation Committee that 
they should be increased. It has been raised to the following amounts : — 

1935 1936 1937 1938 

India 12,500 12,500 12,500 13,000 

Burma 8,000 8,500 : 9,000 9,250 

The protocol embodying these changes has still to be signed. 

The food stuffs as a group have not done so well in the year under review as in 
the two previous years and they have fared somewhat badly ' when compared with 
the group of raw materials. The raw materials and especially the “metals and ores” 
group with the exception of copper and zinc, have shown a decided improvement. 

Teak continues to be the main timber imported, and the principal decorative 
timbers in demand are Indian silver-greywood and Indian Laurel. Considerable 
progress is recorded in regard to research work on the application of products in 
industry. 

Trade Exhibitions 

The Department took part in 16 trade exhibitions as against nine in the previous 
year, and the number trade enquiries at exhibitions rose from 670 in 19§3-34 to 
820 ill 1934-35, the main articles which attracted attention being rice, chutneys, curry 
powder, carpets, leather, skins, sports goods and jute webbing. 

An important development in regard to the organisation of the Trade Department 
was the opening of the Milan Office under a separate Trade Commissioner Mr. M, R. 
Ahuja. 

Sir Barry Lindsay retired from the post of Indian Trade Commissioner on the 
30th September 1934, after holding this office for more than 11 years. Sir B. N 
Mitra records m tlie report his “high appreciation of the ability and zeal with which 
bir Harry perfomed his duties and of his constant solicitude in regard to the interests 
of Indian trade. 



Wofkieg of lie Ollawa Agreement 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1934 35 

^ Mahomed ZafruUah^ Commerce Member, presented in tlie Legislative Asseiiibly 
25tk September 1935 tlie report on tlio working of the Ottawa agreement for 
ic?d4-d5. ilie report points out the difficulty of examining the effects of the preferences 
resiiiting from the agreement on trade and business in India. The main difficulty is to 
isolate the phenomena in order to study the effects of preferences as distinct from other 
economic causes. The time during which the preferential scheme was worked was 
lar irom normal The policy of economic nationalism has been rampant throughout 
a Monetary changes have led to widespread instability in foreign exchanges 

ana mere have been changes in the demand and supply of individual commodities, 
wmoh have considerably inffiienced the trade therein. There have also been practical 
limitations to the examinations carried out, because the data available are far from 
complete. ^ However, the report opines : Hf India has improved her relative position 
m the United Eingclom, as disclosed by her percentage share in the total United 
iiingdom imports, then, other things being equal, preference must prlma facie be 
deemed to be valuable. "Whether India's other customers have taken relatively more 
from her than the United Kingdom is not quite relevant to the issue. In those cases, 
therefore, where the conclusion suggested by the Indian export table differs from 
that indicated by the United Kingdom import table in the same article, the latter 
P^ast be considered more relevant to the discussion. The relative position of India 
in the United Kingdom market will therefore supply the primary evidence necessary 
to judge the success or otherwise of the preferences secured by India on her exports 
to the United Kingdom.’ 

The report points out that the examination regarding jirices presents even more 
serious practical difficulties, and proceeds to sum up the main facts in the tables. 

The first table shows exports from India of articles enjoying preference, which 
.account for 62 centum of the total of Rs. 152.4 crores value of the export trade. 
The percentage share of the United Kingdom was 30 in 1931-32 and 38.9 in 1934-35, 
while other countries’ percentage fell from 70 to 61.1 during the corresponding 
period, 

India’s percentage share regarding imports into the United Kingdom enjoying 
preference rose trom 4’6 in 1931 to 6.3 in 1934, while the percentage share of’ other 
countries fell from 95*4 to 93 7 during the same period. 

As regards imports into British India of articles enjoying preference, the percen- 
tage share of the United Kingdom has risen from 4 1 to 44; that of other countries 
fell from 59 to 56 as compared between 1931-32 and 1934-35. 

Exports from India of articles not enjoying preference in the United Kingdom fell 
in percentage from 20,5 to 19.6 while those of other countries increased from' 79,5 to 
80.4 during the four years. 

As regards imports into the United Kingdom of articles not enjoying preferonce, 
India’s sliare increased from 3.4 to 4.7 while that of other countries fell from 96.G 
to 95.3. 

Imports into British India of articles on wffiich preference is not allowed in the 
United Kingdom shows that the percentage share of tlia United Kingdom has risen 
from 33.7 to 39.3 and that of other countries has fallen from 66.3 to 60.7. 

The balance of trade of British India shows that, whereas in 1913-14 it was 
against India by Rs. 34 crores in respect of the British Empire, it was in India’s 
favour by Rs. 14 crores in 1931-32. Buring the same period India’s trade balances 
was favourable to the extent of Rs. 100 crores with other foreign coiuxtries in 1913-14 
and by Rs. 35 crores with them in 1931-32. 

The trade in respect of the United Kingdom just balanced in 1931-32, but for 
British possessions it was in India’s favour to the extent of Rs. 14 crores. In 

1932- 33 it was against India by Rs, 11 crores in respect of the United Kingdom, 
but for other British possessions it was in India’s favour by Rs. 14 crores. In 

1933- 34 the trade just balanced with the United Kingdom was Rs. 13 crores 
in favour of India for British possessions. ,Iii 1934-35 the trade balance was against 
India ffiy Rs. 5 crores in respect of the United Kingdom, but was in favour of 
India by 11 crores in respect of British possessions. 
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As regards otlier countries, the position regarding the haknce of trade is as 
follows (in orores) for the three years 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35 

Europe: plu^ 3, plus 10, plus 5. 

U. S. A. : minus 1, plus ‘7, plus 5. 

Japan : mums 6 , mimis 3, phis 3. 

Other countries: plus 5, p}lus 8 , 3. 

Total foreign countries: plus 1, plus 22^ plus 16. 

The grand totals of the balance of trade in India’s favour: plus 4, plus 3o, jUus 22. 
Imports into British India show the following percentages, respectively, for the 
years 1913-14, 1931-32 and 1934-35 

Untied Kingdom. — 64 a, 35*5* 

Japan. — 2 . 6510 . 6 . 15 . 7 * 

Germany. — 6 . 9 , 8 . 1 , 7-6* 

U. S. A. — 2 . 6 , 10 . 2 , 6 . 4 . 

2. 2^'^. 

Kenya and Zanziher. — 0 . 3 , 2 . 9 , 2 . 4 . 

0 . 4 . i.i, i.o. 

China.r^Q.q.^ 2 . 2 , 1 . 6 . 

2 . 4 , 1 . 6 , 

Austria-Hungary. — 2 . 3 , 0 . 6 . 0 . 5 . 

France, — 1 . 5 , 17 , 1 . 2 . 

Straits Seiileme7it.---'i.Z^ 2 , 3 , 2 . 3 . 

/a 7 /a.-- 5 . 8 , 3 85 1 . 4 . 

Exports from Britivsh India for the years 1913-14, 1931-32, 19B4-35 show the 
following percentages • 


unttea Ktngaom. — 23 . 4 , 
Germany, — 10 . 6 , 6 3 , 4 . 6 . 
Japan.— g.i, 8 . 7 , 15 - 9 - 
U. S, A. — 8*7) S-9» ®*5. 


France, — 7 . 1 , 4 . 8 , 3 5 . 

Belgium. — 4 . 8 , 2.8 2 . 8 , 
Aiisiria-Himgary,’^ o, 0 , 

Ceylon . — 3 6 , 5 , 4 , 2 . 

Italy^,--3 I, 3 . 4 , 3 . 9 . 

Straits Settlements 3 , 2 . 1 , 
China^'—2.^^ 4 . 9 , 1 . 7 , 

Jam.— 0.8, I.I, 0 . 3 . 

Kenya and Zanziher . — I.o, 0 . 5 , 0 . 3 . 
Central and South Africa. — 2 . 2 , 1 , 5 , 


2 , 5 . 


The report next deals with the commodities exported and imported. The report 
points out that as regards wheat preference was granted in the United Kingdom and 
Ceylon, but it has been of little value to India owing to her special wheat position. 
As for rice, the preference was of special importanoe in view of the contraction of 
the Ear Eastern maiAets. Attempts are being made to improve the quality of Burma 
rice so as to mahe it suitable for consumption in Europe, chiefly in the United 
Kingdom. 

The following is the comparative position between 1931-32 and 1934-35 of exports 
from and imports into British India of the chief commodities. In these the total value 
for 1931-32 is taken at lOO and the figures shown are for 1934-35 as compared to 
the total value of 1931-22. 


Exports 


Rice, not in husk to all countries 58, to the United Kingdom, 318. 
Linseed : all countries 196 ; U. K. 776, 

Tea : all countries 104 ; U. K. 107. 

Tanned hides : all countries 93 ; U. K. 93. 

Tanned skin : all countries 103 ; U. K, 105. 

Jute manufactures : all countries 98 ; U. K. 86 . 

Woollen carpets and rugs : all countries 158 ; U. K. 182 . 
Groundnuts : all countries 62 ; U. K* 153. 
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Imports : — 

Chemicals: from all countries 114 ; from TJ. K. 116. 

Drugs and medicines ; all countries 107 ; U. K. 107. 

Hardware : all countries 118 ; H. K. 106. 

Instruments apparatus, etc. all countries 128 ; IT. K. 133. 

Brass and similar alloys : all countries 133 ; U. K. 187. 

Lubricating and mineral oils : all countries 86 ; U. K. 87. 

Paints and colours : all countries 113 ; U. K. 120. 

Provisions and oilman stores : all countries 87 ; U. K. 106 . 

Rubber manufactures : all countries 93 ; IJ. K. 201. 
woolen manufactures : all countries 304 : U. K. 248. 

Motor oars ; all countries 175 ; U. K. 246. 

Motor omnibuses : all countries 182 ; XT. K. 178. 

. I*- he mentioned that this year’s report, unlike that of last year, is not 

issued by the director of commercial inteliigence but is presented as a t«o?ernmeiit 
paper and expresses no opinion and confines itself to a statement of facts. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Openiisg Day— Calcutta — 16th. December 1935 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Associated Chambers of Commerce annual 
meeting at Calcutta on the 16th. December 1935. 11. E. Sir John Anderson, and mem- 
bers of the Bengal Government were also present, > 

The Hon. Mr. B. President, Bengal Chamber, presided, while Sir 

John Abercrombie, Deputy President, Bombay Chamber, thanked H!is Excellency for 
inaugurating the proceedings and wished hini Godspeed. 

Asking the Viceroy to_ open the proceedings, Mr, Campbell said that he welcomed 
His Excellency with mixed feelings, because athwart them lay the shadow of the 
thought that this w-as the last occasion on wliich the Chambers would have the 
pleasure of his gracious presence at their annual meeting. Mr. Campbell was con- 
fident that he spoke for all when he thanked His Excellency for the great courtesy 
and^ consideration he had at all times extended to the commercial community in 
India-— courtesy and consideration which was also extended to them by all members 
of his Government. And this, Mr. Campbell was sure, was in no *smali measure 
due to His Excellency’s shining example. 

Mr. Campbell added, “Only a few days ago, after long waiting, we were notified 
by the Commerce Department that the ’ Railway Board would meet us and Chairmen 
of Port Trusts and Commissioners of the great ports of India at a conference in 
Delhi on December 16. The notification went on to say that if this date was incoii- 
' venient, the Government of India, in view of their many commitments, feared that 
they would be unable to liold a Conference until the month of May in Simla. On 
the assumption that the Government of India .knew His Excellency’s "movements and 
possibly, therefore, this meeting of ours might be noticed in reflected glory, I ventured 
to send a personal telegram to the Commerce Secretary saying that the date he had 
given us had a strong smell of sardines. Not after iS months, but wdthin 13 hours, 
1 got his reply which said, “Sorry fish got into fruit. Am sending you fresh dates.” 
(Laughter and cheers). 

“But J cannot close on a note of laughter, though we may come near to ^vI.lat is 
akin to it. As I have said, our feelings on this occasion are mixed and while we 
are happy in once again having His Excellency with us and while we wish him and 
his gracious lady God-speed, when they leave these shores and many more happy 
years wherein to enjoy the rest that they so richly deserve or to undertake still 
more labours of love, bur hearts are touched with the most genuine regret that this 
is the last occasion on which His Excellency will grace this meeting.” 

Viceroy ’s Speech 

In opening the meeting, the Viceroy said 

Mr. President and gentlemen,— I thank you, sir, sincerely for the warmth of the 
welcome which you have extended to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal and 
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myself on behalf of the delegates from the constitaent chambers of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and the members of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce' on this, the third occasion, on which we have had the privilege of being 
with you at your annual meeting. I assure you that I always look forward to the 
opportunity of meeting yon all here collectively, for it enables me to show my 
interest in your prosperity and progress and to say^a few words on matters which 
are in my mind and which may, I hope, be some interest to yourselves, Let me 
add that ‘l think it was hardly necessary, sir, to give His Excellency or myself the 
assurance of your loyal and unceasing support to ourselves and our Governments in 
our work. We can both very gratefully say that we have had the fullest evidence 
of this constant support during the 'difficult and anxious years through which we 
have recently passed. 

In the first place I wish to associate myself very cordially with every word that 
has fallen from you, Mr. President, with regard to the great services rendered by 
Sir Hubert Carr as your representative during all the discussions that took place in 
London in connection with the new constitution in India and I should like to congra- 
tulate you on the very graceful recognition you have shown him of your apprecia- 
tion of the great work ho did on your behalf. 

Roads 

I referred last year to the constitution of the Transport Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of the members of my Government concerned, sitting with Provincial Minis- 
ters and their advisers, and I then expressed the hope that the Council would promote 
close and regular contact between the Centre and the Provinces in the solution of 
the difficult problems of transport co-ordination, I am glad to be able to say that 
the hope has so far been realized and that, at its first meeting, the Couiuji! 
adopted, ^ with a gratifying approach to unanimity, a statement of policy 
concerning the construction of roads and railways, the control of motoy transport 
and the creation of administrative machinery to promote co-ordination. ‘While I am 
discussing the question of transport, I must refer briefly to the Indian Roads Congress 
which was inaugurated a few days before I last kldi-essed you. That inaugural 
meeting was, I believe, a successful step in tlie direction of getting our engineers 
together to exchange opinions and the results of their experience with the object of 
promoting efficiency and economy in the expenditure on roads. There is no question 
of the very great need for road 'development nor imfortiinately can anyone suggest 
that the funds at present available are adequate. In those circumstances, economy 
and efficiency in the application of whatever money is available has become ah 
imperative^ necessity. My Government believe that the Indian Roads Congress is 
an institution which wdil make for those ends and we have, therefore, decided to 
defray the cost involved for a further period of two years. 

Civil Aviltion 

In Civil Aviation, the most important recent developments have been the duplica- 
tion of the aiiyinail service between London and Singapore and the inauguration by 
Tata & Sons Limited of a weekly air mail service between Bombay and Trivendrum 
with intermediate landings at Goa and Caniianore. This latter vservice, which, connects 
at Bombay with tJie existing Karachi-Madras air mail service, wdll shortly be available 
for carrying mail as well as passengers and freight. 

Now^ that the Government of Ceylon have provided an aerodrome at Colombo, it 
is hoped that a further development, namely, the extension of the Tata air service 
from Madras to Colombo will take place in the near future. 

^ It is regrettable though, I hope, a temporary set-back that the Indian National 
Airways Limited, have been compelled to ^ close down the services between Calcutta 
and Dacca and Calcutta and Rangoon, which they had successfully inaugurated and 
operated for 18 months. The former ^ service never had the support from the public 
which the company had expected in view of the obvious advantages it offered for 
rapid communication between the ^two chief cities of Bengal and though on -the 
latter servi^ both passenger and^ mail traffic showed a steady increase. That increase 
was not_ sufficiently rapid to justify the Company in continuing to operate at a loss. 

Considerable progress has been made with the programme for the development 
of ground organisation ^ to which 1 referred last year. An order for air route and 
aerodrome lighting equipment for the Trans-India route and contracts for hangers 
at aerodromes on that route and on the main feeder routes have been placed and 
improvements to the existing aerodromes and the construction of new aerodromes are 
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being carried out. Bui niueh of_ the work in the past year has been of a preliminary 

iiatlire and beioreloiig there will ^be more ^materiai evidence to show what is being 
done, important adjustments within ^the original programme have been necessitated 
ny tne early prospect of greatly increased intensity of the Trans-India services. 
Active consideration is being given to theree proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
Gnited kingdom for the speeding up and increase in freq^iiency of Empire 
Air ber vices and the carriage of all first class Empire mail by air. 

Jute Idustrt 

^ Bie difficulties of the jute industry have exercised the minds of many in Calcutta 
during recent months. I need hardly assure you that they have also given the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal serious and anxious thought and consideration, while we have 
not been able to see eye to eye with the Jute Mils Association on the subject of 
restricting of output, we are ready to consider any sound proposals that may be 
put forward for assisting the industry to reach a stronger and more stable position, 
Vyhen, therefore, the Association suggested the sending of a deputation to Delhi to 
discuss the matter, my Government welcomed the opportunity. As that discnssion 
will be talcing place in two or three days’ time, you will not expect me to add any 
further observations on the subject at present. 

SixcTioNs Aoaixst Italy 

Ton are aware, gentlemen, that India, in fulfilment of the obligations following 
from her membership of the League of Hations has joined with her fellow-members 
in imposing Sanctions, financial and economic, against Italy. My Government are 
fully conscious of the seriousness of the step and of its possible repereussions on 
India’s foreign trade. They view with regret the severance of trade relations, so 
mutually advantageous in the past, between India and Italy, but they have felt, 
nevertheless, at this critical point of time that the maintenance of the prinelple of 
the Covenant of the League must outweigh more material considerations of profit or 
loss. The economic isolation of so important an industrial and economic power as 
Italy must bring, in its train, a most serious disturbance of world economy, but it 
will be our endeavour to minimise by every means in our power its effects on India’s 
tade and commerce. 

It is imposible yet to estimate what these effects will be. There will be many 
loose ends to join together and with this object iu view, there has been constituted 
a Special Committee of the League of Nations, whose duty it will be to co-ordinate 
the efforts of individual States towards a redistribution of the trade which has 
hitherto flowed in Italian channels. Steps have already been taken to ensure that 
in the deliberations of this Committee, the claims of India, to the fullest considera- 
tion, will be most energetically pursued. It is particularly regrettable that the 
present crisis should have arisen at a time when the problems of international trade 
were already so baffling and so complicated still one more obstacle has been placed 
in the way of world '’recovery, since whatever stimulus the war in Abyssinia may 
give in various quarters to industrial and commercial activity, that stimuhis caii 
only be temporary and must, in its nature, bo irnliealthy. 

These problems to which I have referred have been receiving the careful consi- 
deration of my Government, and, in particular, it has been their concern to 
examine whether the time has yet come to abandon India’s traditional foreign trade 
policy, based, as it is, on reciprocal most-favoured nation treatment in favour of the 
now 'popular method of bilateral negotiation. It is impossible for me in the time now 
at my disposal to set before yon the manifold aspects of this complicated question, 
but i would affirm that nothing in the study of world economic conditions in the 
past few years ou in India’s present circumstances has shown that any departure 
from our accepted policy is necessary. Situated as she is, a supplier for the main 
part of raw materials and ■ foodstuffs to the great commodity markets of the world 
and dependent on widespread world demand rather than on particular nations or on 
particular customers India can ill afford to risk the closing of any door now open to 
ner by virtue of her most-favoured nation rights. She must continue to seek an 
outlet for her surplus produce in these markets and her interest lies not so much in 
the conclusion of individual trade bargains, as in the restoration of the free and 
unrestricted flow of international trade, on which world prosperity depends. The 
problem before her is one which is common to all trading nations of the world. That 
problem is, in brief, the rehabilitation of the mechanism of international trade. It 
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is a problem which India cannot solve by herself but it is one in the solution of 
which, she should be prepared at all times to give her fnllest co-operation 

During the past five years India has passed, in common with the ‘ rest of the 

■world, tliroiigli a period of almot unexampled economic stress. It is therefore a 
matter of satisfaction to me that in addressing von for the last time, I am in a 
position to point to some^ indications of a gradual movement towards economic re- 
coveiy in the country. The steady decline in the general level of prices, which 
commenced in the later part of 1929, has now definitely ceased. An upward tendenev 
appears to have set in. There is evidence also that the disparity between the prices 
of agricultural and of manufactured commodities, which has so seriously affocterl 
the purchasing power of the great mass of the people of India, is now less marked 
than before and that a more balanced price relationship is probably within si‘j*ht 
The progress of industrial development has been well maintained ' in spite of 1:he 
general depression and in some cases, notably in the cotton textile indiLStry, ffreater 
advances have recently been recorded than at any time in the past There was a 
noticeable improvement^ in the volume of export as well as import trade in India in 
1934-35 as compared with the ^previous year, when the lowest levels in recent times 
had been recorded and this improvement has since continued uncheeked. India’s 
total visible trade now shows a favourable balance which is substantially hidier than 
in the period preceding the war. 

Among the most Iwelcome signs of improvement is the material reduction in the 
burden of i^ere^ charges, wince is a matter of such deep concern to both industry 
and agriculture. The rate^of interest of Government loans has been reduced to Hmr 
cent foi the first time since 1896 and the bank rate which readied as hiah a fh**ui’e 
as 8 percent in tbe closing months of 1931 has also fallen to the same level These 
developments aiforcl some indication of the progress which has been made towards'a 
general economic ^recovery. In the light of the facts, I believe that unless there are 
further disturbances in the conditions afecting world trade and finance we niav now 
regard the future with a certain measure of confidence. ‘ ^ 

Posraoif OS' Bdropeahs 


tlie position, under the 
emphasised the value of 


■When 1 spote to yon last year, I commented briefly on 
impending Reforms, of the European business communitv. I cmpnasiseci tne value of 
good-will in business relations between the members of the different oommnnities and 
expressed _my appreciation of the extent to whioh this is being increasino'lv realised 
The new (iovernment of India Act is now on the Statute Book and I would like be- 
fore I close, to convey to you a few further sentiments relative to vour nosition ’hera 
which, I trust from my long experience in this eountiy, you will allow me to convey 
to you and which I hope you will 'consider and find helpful. Let me sav that I feel 
in oommon withevepone ofyona justifiable pride in the contribution you have 
made to building up the India of to-day as we know it and in the service von have 
rendered to this country in many fields of endeavour. You have led where others iXe 
fol owed. By your resource, your perseveranoe, your industry and yonr enterorise 
India has m many directions emoyed, advantages which might otheAvise have bera 
longer delayed in the history of the relations between Great Britain and this -oiinti v 
Tours has, indeed, been an honourable part. 'What then of the future ? In tho dis ' 
cussions of recent years, yom leaders have shown a keen appreciation of the chanofu^ 
conditions and have made it clem that the Europeans resident here for purposes o'! 
trade and commerce fully identify themselves with India’s asuirations in tliPiV- riB-irf 

r«“i°o‘s£s. “■= Safer 

I congratulate you on the position you have taken up in this mattor and am sm-P 
that It is the course of wisdom but it will not he sufficient that you should mere] v 
be well inclined towards the development of new political institutions n Tndffi It w ll 
he m those mstitutionss that, m the ordinary transaction of Oovmnment business 
decisions will bo of great importance to yourselves. By means of yonr own reoAesenffi 
tives.m the new Legislatures, you will have the opportunity of inZmefn- tW 
decisions. Sacrifices of time and leisure will bo required from those vm qSi,! t 
represent yon. I have no .doubt that, as in the past, yonr leXs irilAbe wUlS o 
come toward and take toeir part in the public life of^ the corntry It wil be lfie ^ 
function to voice your interests, but, above all thino's kpfvn Hn'c -FoAf ^ 

futm-e destinies of India, her welfare, Lr proS’ anf 
matters of no less .concern to you than to thLVr whom LdirisVeftomraS 
motherland. India’s interests are your interests. Wholeheartedly, and in full m”asuS 
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may I ask you to associate yourselves witli all that leads to the advancement of this 

country ana_acMs to her position andiadvancemeat ? If you hold this ideal coastantlY 
betore you, I am sure you will be fully recompensated in the future. 

^ in oonclasion, I am sincerely grateful to you, Sir, for your good wishes to my 
wiie and myself when we leave the shores of India and for your generous ex pressioii 
of regret that this is the last occasion on which I shall attend a gathering of your 
members. I need hardly say that I regret that fact, too, and I am lull of regret ‘that 
in a few months time, 1 shall be leaving those many friendships, interests and asso- 
ciations which I have formed during some of the best years of my life in this 
coimtry. Gentlemen, we have lived through stormy times during the past years, but 
I think I see the sun shining through the clouds, and my profound hope is that 
India will once again be on the high road to increasing development and prosperity. 

Proceedings & Resoktioos 

REBi.TE ON Coal Feeioht 

The House at the conclusion of the opening proceedings, took up for discussion 
the resolutions on the agenda. 

Mr. Aikman (Bengal) moved the following resolution 

^With a view to increasing the export of Indian coal to foreign ports and at the 
tame time providing the serving railways with additional revenue from the consequen- 
tial increase in coal traffic, this Association recommends the .Railway Board to give 
their serious 'consideration, in the best interests of the coal trade and of railways 
in Indiaj to the question of granting a special rebate on coal for export out of India. 

“While appreciating Government’s action in reducing the surcharge from April 1, 
1935 (a) by altering the basic percentage from 15 per cent to 12 and half p. c. and (b) 
by subjecting it to a maximum of Re 1 per ton irrespective of distance, this Associa- 
tion reiterates its opinion that the immediate removal of the surcharge on coal freights 
in India would greatly benefit the industrial interests of the country as well as the 
interests of the coal trade. This Association, therefore, resolves that the Government 
of India be called upon to issue directions for the entire withdrawal of the present 
surcharge on coal freights and that such withdrawal should not involve any increase 
in railway charges in other directions’’. 

Mr. Aikman reminded the meeting that India had, at her doors, large markets for 
her coal in Ceylon and the Far East. After the War, the Government of India, for 
certain reasons, placed an embargo on export of Indian coal, so that exports for tho 
three years 1911-13 which had an average of three lakhs of tons anmialfy to the Far 
East and five ialdis of tons to Ceylon fell to the annual average in 1922-24 of 11,(X)0 
tons to the Par East and 1,23,000 tons to Ceylon. The South African Government, 
meanwhile, had appointed a Coal Commission in 1920 and the report of the Commission 
lent its energies, deliberately and systematically to the task of promoting the export 
trade of Africjan coal. The measures adopted were compulsory grading of coal and 
paying bounty by adjustment of railway freights on export of coal and indirect subsi- 
dization of sea freights by extending the bounty to bunker coal utilised by ships, 
carrying of cargo of coal to foreign parts and the employment o! Government ships 
for carrying private cargoes of coal. What they asked was special reduction in rad 
freight on coal, shipped to foreign ports only. Mr. Aikman emphasised that increas- 
ed traffic would be derived from fresh outlet for Indian coal, which would be benefi- 
cial to the coal trade and Railways alike. To achieve it, it would be necessary for 
railways to take active steps, instead of following their usual supine policy towards coal. 

Mr. J. A, McKerroiv (Bengal) and Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab Chamber) 
supported the resolution, which was carried. 

OirsTOMS Tariff 

Sir John AbefcromUe (Bombay) moved the following resolution on customs tariff 

“That this Association is of opinion that a general revision of the Customs tariff 
should be under taJcen at the earliest possible opportunity, and that the objects of such 
revision should be firstly simplification, and secondly tho lowering of Customs barriers 
which at present form a serious obstacle to trade recovery”. 

Sir John congratulated the Government on passing the Indian Tariff Act of 1934, a 
measure that had gone a long way towards securing simplification of Tariff. It had 
enabled India to embody in her tariff nomenclature and logical scheme classification of 
commodities evolved by the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. The 

51 
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speech of the Finance Member during the last Budget session seemed to indicate that 
the Government had in mind some further steps towards simplification. It was im- 
possible for India to attempt to adopt a policy of isolation, since the very existence of 
her agricidtural population depended upon international trade and the restriction of her 
export trade affected the livelihood of hundreds of millions, India had adopted a 
policy of protection for her industries and he wished to mate it clear that his Cham- 
ber had always supported protection of those industries which had satisfied the Tariff 
Board that they fmnlied the fundamental principles laid down by the Indian Fiscal 
commission. 

Proposing a general revision of present duties, Sir J. Abercrombie suggested that the 
first move should lie in the direction of lowering duties on goods which were not pro- 
duced or could not be economically produced in India. Secondly, he would encourage 
the importation of goods which did compete with locally manufactured goods, provided 
fair treatment was accorded to the existing local industries and that reciprocal consi- 
deration was received from selling countries and India’s balance of trade was favour- 
ably affected thereby. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr, J, A. Fdwards-Evans (Bengal Chamber) said that 
with regard to the first part of the resolution, he expressed appreciation of the Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934, which removed many difiicnlties in interpreting tariff which were 
experienced by importers in the past. There still remained anomalies which caused 
hardship to merchants and which, he felt, were not contemplated by the Government, 
when the tariff was framed. As regards the second part of the resolution, he endorsed 
the views expressed by Sir John Abercrombie. 

Mr. H. S. Bigg wither (Karachi Chamber) moved the following amendment : ‘‘After 
the words ‘and that’ in line 4 the following be added : ‘subject always to necessity 
according to reasonable protection of Indian Industries’, and that objects etc., etc.” 

Eai Bahadur P, Mukherp (Punjab) seconded the amendment and the resolution, as 
amended, was carried. 

Dutt on Knitted Goods 

Mr. J, Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved : — 

“This Association records its view that the levy of a specific duty of 12 annas per 
lb. on cotton hosiery under items 51 (2) and 51 (3) of the tariff schedule has failed 
to serve the intended protective purpose, in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 
per cent leviable on non-British “knitted apparel” and “hosiery not otherwise specified” 
under item 52, and urges that in the interests of both the Indian industry and British 
trade the specific duty of 12 annas per lb. or 15 per cent, whichever is higher, should 
be levied on all knitted cotton goods of non-British origin by suitable action under 
Section 4 (1) of the Indian Tariff Act XKXll of 1934”. 

Mr. Ryan pointed out that this question had been the subject of representation to 
the Central Board of Revenue in one of its aspects and also of representation to the 
Government of India Commerce Department in a larger and far important aspect of 
inadequacy of the present Act to prevent evasion in the manner wherein it had now 
been earned on. Although they were grievously disappointed that the Bengal Cham- 
ber would be unable to second the resolution, he hoped that they would accept it. He 
referred to the report of the Tariff Board 1932 which showed that the Boai'd after 
examining the case of cotton and hosiery industries, recommended protective import 
duty on all knitted cotton goods. As was appiehended by the industry, Japanese 
knitted goods, furnished with various devices previously unknown in the Indian mar- 
ket, began to pour in. The position now was that Japanese undervests, with colours 
or pockets, were being landed in India in enormous quantity at prices much cheaper 
than those for simple undervests without colours, which was adequately protected by 
specific duty. Similarly, pieces of knitted cloth, in untailorediform, landed in India at 
prices higher than those garments in slightly altered form could enter the country at 
effect of this on the industry was nothing short of disastrous. 
His Committee understood tliat the^ Government of India were by no means unsympa- 
thetic in the matter and were seeking an adequate method of preventing, evasion. The 
adoption of this resolution would serve a very useful purpose by strengthening the 
hands of the Government m dealing with the matter. 

Evanr*(]^ental)Tu^'oS^''^^“^*^ (Btmjab) seconded the resolution and Mr. Idwards- 

Sir John Mererombie (Bombay) moved an amendment that after the word ‘pur- 
pose in line six, the following be added ; ‘but because there is no alternative of speoi- 
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feTMe' tlie words ‘in view of ilxe very low rate of duty at 35 per cent 

Tiie resolution as amended, was carried. 

Hoad Transport 

Mr. IF, it. If. Langley {QBliGwi Chamber) moved: — 

^That the Railway Board be urged to seek the co-operation o! Provincial Govern- 
ments in securing powers to construct and maintain feeder roads, over which the 
railways would be given rights of control of transport for a limited period at the 
which the roads would revert to the Provincial Governments.” 

Mr. Langley referred to ‘^cut-throat competition” among bus services, which were 
01 low standard, adding that what one liked to see was complete revision of the 
Goveriiment’s policy and programme of construction of feeder roads and removal of 
restriction on railway bus service and such tightening up of general restriction on bus 
tramc as to permit railways to compete legitimately with privately owned buses. 

oir William Wright (Madras Chamber, and Mr. (?. H* Coolce (Bombay) supported 
the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr, J. A, McKerrow (Bengal) moved — 

That action (a) on the Road-Rail Conference Resolution regarding the co-ordiiiatioii 
of motor taxation, and (h) to secure the iinifioatiou of the motoring laws in British 
India, should be taken without delay. 

After discussion the resolution was withdrawn as the Association wanted to have 
an opportunity of placing their views before the Railway Board. 

Duty on South African Coal 

Mr. (?. Morgan (Bengal) moved : — 

“Having regard to competition with which Indian coal has been, faced for yeatvS past 
and is still experiencing from imports of coal from vSouth Africa, this Association is 
of opinion that Government should impose a counter vailing duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton 
on imports of South African coal into India in addition to existing revenue duty of 1() 
annas per ton on foreign coal.” 

Mr. Morgan referred to last year’s resolution regarding increasing import duty on 
foreign coal, when recommendation was rejected by the Government. They felt, how- 
ever, entitled to ask for a countervailing duty on African coal only. 

Mr. Langley (Calicut) and Mr, K. MacOibbon (Burma) supported the resolution, 
which was carried. 

Surcharge on Income-Tax 

Mr. G. H. Cooke (Bombay) moved : — 

“In view of the assumption of the Parliamentary Joint Committee tliat the powder 
which it is proposed, in accordance with the recommendation of the Federal Finance 
Committee, should be conferred on the future Federal Government and Legislature, to 
impose a surcharge on taxes on income, should only be exercisable in times of serious 
financial stress : and considering the importance of ensuring that, before the inaugura- 
tion of Federation, tbe power to levy sucb emergency taxation should be in reserve; 
also bearing in mind their indirect effect on tbe revenues and tbe budgetary position 
of Provinoial Governments, which it is essential should be placed on a sound basis 
before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy : this Association again urges on the 
Government of India the early abolition of the present surcharges, not only on income- 
tax, but also on Customs duties which were imposed in 1931 to meet a financial emer- 
gency which was now largely passed.” 

Explaining the necessity for removal of surcharges, Mr, Cooke pointed out that 
whilst they rejoiced that the Government had found possible to restore fully pay cuts, 
they opined that it was inequitable to restore outs without relieving trade interests of 
more than one-third of the surcharge on income and super-tax. Secondly, ttiey could 
not regard the continuance of taxation by means of surcharge without very serious 
misgivings, especially in view of the constitutional changes. In the opinion of his 
chamber, it was never a wise policy of receiving revenue because it must, by nature 
of its using indiscrimination, disregard the vital requirements of many existing poten- 
tial avenues of producing trades and industries, in whose interests they assembled 

Mr. A. Aikman (Benual) seconded the resolutions 
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Mt. K. MacBihhon (Burma), supporting, moved a rider to be added at tbe end of 
tile third paragraph ; Ha India and before the ^Separation of Burma.’ 

Sm* William Wright (Madras) moved an amendment which was withdrawn on. the 
understanding that the rider dealing expressly with the effect of the principal resolu- 
tion on sugar industry be included when the terms of the resolution were commiini- 
dated to the Government that Statutory protection to the industry be maintained. 

The resolution, with the rider, was carried. 

STANDABDIZiLTION OF WEIGHTS IND MeASTTUES 

Rai Bahadur P. MuJcherjee (Northern Indian Chamber) moved 

“This Association urges the Government of India to appoint a Committee to i!ic|iiir© 
into and report on the possibility of any action which could be taken witli the object 
in view of the complete or partial standardization of weights and measures through- 
out India. 

Mr. Miikherjee opined that the matter was of supreme importance to the progress 
and well-being of India and the immense difficulties which undoubtedly lay In the 
way of all Inma standards actually in use throughout the country must not be allowed 
to stand in the light of the economic reform so urgently needed as this was. 

The resolution was opposed and lost on division. 

The Chambers passed another resolution moved by Mr. J. R. Farqiiharson (Bengal) 
and seconded by Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay). 

All Constituent Chambers were represented, among others, by Mr. AV. .K. M. Lang- 
ley, representing Cochin, Coimbatore and Calicut, Mr. Cooke and Sir John Abercrom- 
bie, Bombay, Sir William Wright and Mr. G. L. Orchard, Madras, Messrs. Miikherjee 
J. H. Blackwell and U. N. Sen, the Punjab. 

Riilways Rates Board 

Mr. P. J. Gavin Jones (Upper India) moved 

“That in the opinion of this Association, economic recovery of India is intimately 
bound up with adjustment and co-ordination of railway goods traffics to ensure de- 
velopment of internal and export trade and that the conference held in Delhi on July 
29, failed to consider this^ vital and important aspect of the question which was 
placed before this Association in resolution moved by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce on December 17, 1934 and unanimously adopted. This Association therefore 
calls upon the Government with this purpose in view to take immediate steps to obtain 
from the Railway authorities the necessary data and to appoint a special committee 
with which commerce, industry and agriculture should be associated to enquire into 
the matter and if found advisbie to appoint a permanent Railway Rates Board for 
all India.” 

Mr. Gavin Jones said that what was required was a railway rates tribunal for the 
whole of India to which representation with regard to freight eharges could be sub- 
mitted for consideration by experts and also a system wherewith railways would he 
able to earn a reasonable profit and at the same time assist in the development of in- 
ternal trade and export. 

An amendment was moved, deleting the words in line 15, ^With this purpose in 
view’ to ‘and’ in line 18 adding in line 19, after the word committee, ‘with full powers 
to investigate and’ etc. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. The meeting then adjourned. 


The Travacore Chamber of Commece 

“India is linked to tke United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, 
control, banking and commerce ; and any improvements in conditions in the United 
Kingdom or the Empire at large are inevitably reflected in the trade of India. So 
despite all the obvious obstacles to trade — very few of which aro peculiar to Travan- 
core— we may look forward with confidence to the future,” observed Mr. iV. G. 
Eaydon^ President of the Travancore Chamber of Commerce, in the course of his 
address at the annual meeting of the Chamber, held at Alleppey on the eth. September 
1935. Mr. Haydon put in a strong plea for adequate protection to the Indian 
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cocoanut injjustry pd for safeguards in the interests of capital in any scheme of 

aeot redemption and reduction legislation that might be undertaken by the 'Go?er ament. 
In the course of Ms address Mr. Haydon said : — 

We have several times brought to the Government the need for representation on 
me Legislative Council and we have the assurance of the Government that the matter 
will be ^ sympathetically considered when a revision of the electoral constituencies of 
tne^ legislature is made. This question is a mattter of great Importance, particularly, 
as the Travancore Government proposes to introduce several Bills upon which it is 
essential, m the interests of the State and in the interests of Commerce and Banking 
and Labour, that the Travancore Chamber of Commerce should be represented. I refer 
to legislation in connection with Workmen’s Compensation, Trade Disputes, legislatioii 
m eoimeotion with Trade Unions and Factory Regulations and, in all probability, 
legislations m connection with some form of Debt Redemption Scheme. 

In regard to the four Bills involving the interests of employers and employees, 
having _ studied these, I »think it will be found that for the most part we shall fie in 
a position to support the Bills, subject to certain minor amendments and subject to 
an assurance from Government that the various Acts, when passed, will be administered 
by men of exemplary character. To give one indication of the type of amendment I 
should certainly regard as essential, I will refer to the Factory ' Regulation wherein 
specified that every District Magistrate shall be an Inspector for Ms district. 
There are two very vital objections to this. (1) District Magistrates have no experience 
in administering Factory Regulations. A Factory Inspector should have a certain 
amount of engineering knowiedge, should have some of the attributes of a health 
officer, should have considerable knowledge of industries, some of economics, and lastly 
he should have time to do his work efficiently. (2) That a District Magistrate should be 
appointed as a Factory Inspector would only mean that his judicial work would suffer 
and that his work as a Factory* Inspector could not be satisfactory. The laws delays are 
already a blot on the fair name of Travancore and nothing should be done which 
well render matteis worse than they are at present. 

During the past year there has been a very determined attempt on the part of 
pseudo labour leaders in Travancore to distrnb the happy relationship existing between 
the work-people and the employers by a campaign of vilifioation. Happily the response 
from the worlcers to this campaign has been very meagre, but the position might well 
have been very serious indeed and strained relationship already existed between em- 
ployer and employee. I need hardly say none of our members are against the esta- 
blishment of sound trade unions— a separate union for each industry— indeed it would 
very much facilitate negotiations, hut it is quite impossible for employers to negotiate 
with a Union claiming to represent all the labourers in Travancore in their multifari- 
ous types of employment and claiming, I see from the Press, a membership of only 
4,000 from a population of over five millions. The Travancore Government Bills for 
regularising, controlling and, perhaps, assisting in matters concerning Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes is a step in the right direction provided it is administered by an 
officer of Government specially trained in such work. 

The question of the serious delays which occur in Travancore in the administra- 
tion of justice has, for years past, been a matter of representation from this Chamber 
to the Travancore Government but no progress can be reported. It may be that the 
new Chief Justice, fresh from Ms ripe experience elsewhere, will infuse a new spirit 
into the Courts, 

Dealing with the question of agricultural debt Mr. Haydon said : — 

The views of this Chamber briefly are these. That there is a case for the assis- 
tance of the poor ryots— growers of paddy, cocoanuts, etc.— In the redemption of 
their debts and that if anything can be done to assist them without working hardship 
on other sections of the community and without destroying credit it should be done. 
These poor ryots, however, are not clamouring for help. The agitation for debt re- 
demption legislation and debt redaction legisiation emanates from a certain type of 
rubber and tea estate owner who, having lived through years of great prosperity, 
failed to make any provision for the future, dissipated the great profits earned by 
the estates in very prosperous days, borrowed and secured credit^ to their ut- 
most capacity and are now adopting the attitude of much injured individuals. For this 
type we can have no sympathy save sorrow that men who have commanded fortunes 
should have been so shortsighted as to dissipate them so foolishly and to make no 
provision by way of reserves out of large profits against the possibility of lean years. 
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May I here say that this clamour for debt redemption has no support whatever from 
Mr. T. Krishna Aiyr, B. A., B. L., President of the Aileppey Chamber of Commerce, 
President of the Indian Planters’ Association of Kerala and President of the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Association. 

There is a sup’estion that arbitration boards should be appointed in connection 
with agriculture indebtedness. Needless to say such arbitration boards can only 
prove a failure and the delay caused in hearing hundreds of thousands of cases would 
probably add many years to the delays which already take place in the Courts. 

There is a false impression abroad that the majority of the debts involved are 
those between bankers or money-lenders or coast agents and the estates, but this is 
far from the fact. Unfortunately, the biggest class of creditor is not sufficiently 
articulate to make known the seriousness of his position. I refer to the grain and 
piecegoods merchants to whom the agriculturist directly or indirectly owes far more 
than he ewes to banks or coast firms. One of our members informs me that four 
grain merchants in Aileppey alone have outstandings to the extent of 50 lakhs. From 
this the total figure due to "the bazars of Travancore f rom the agriculturists can only 
be surmised and a false step in the matter of legislation at this juncture may well 
involve a cataclysm of bankruptcies involving the collapse of the banking system and 
ruin of the State. No legislation should be introduced which is likely to impair the 
confidence which the public have ia the banking system of the State. 

Let us examine the position to-day. As the result of the moratorium suspending 
the operation of the Courts in connection with agricultural debts and loans on 
immovable property, the sanctity of practically all contracts in Travancore has been 
violated. Further violation of the sanctity of those contracts is contemplated in 
the form of debt redemption and reduction legislation. This, as the President of 
the Indian Planters’ Association has rightly pointed out, is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of general bankruptcy. Capital is already fleeing from the State. Neither business 
nor agriculture can be conducted without capital and unless some one has the 
wisdom to cry ‘Halt’ the condition of the industries and the agrioultiire of the 
State in a few years’ time can better be imagined than described. 

Another subject which has engaged the anxious attention of this Chamber for 
sometime past has been the question of the serious effect on the prices of Indian 
produced copra, oocoanut oil etc., as the result of the importation of foreign copra. 
Not only has this importation seriously affected the cocoanut growing industry but 
it has had repercussions in connection with groundnuts industry and sesame inclustry 
as may be seen from the fact that this year’s groundnut acreage has been reduced 
by no less than 26 per cent and the sesame acreage by 14 per cent with the pros- 
pect of further reductions next year. Ceylon and Singapore copra is being imported 
into India in vast quantities to the ruin of the Indian industry. Indian grown copra 
is being produced at prices below the cost of production— prices wmich literally 
mean starvation to the population and such neglect of cultivations that crops are 
becoming smaller and smaller. Meantime, groundnuts, the price of which in India 
is unattractive, which are grown in India and are for many purposes a suitable 
substitute for copra are being exported from India. 

The Frovincial and State Governments in India have been obliged to afford relief 
to agricultui’ists by remission of taxation. Certainly in the case of cocoanut and 
rice-growers such remission would not have been necessary had foreign importations 
been regulated by a reasonable tariff policy. These remissions of taxation virtually 
amount to the Indian Government subsidising the Ceylon copra industry. This 
Chamber does not support an embargo on importation of foreign copra All that is 
asked is that the Government of India should impose on foreign copra a duty 
sufficient to ensure that foreign copra shall not enter India at prices below the cost 
of production in India plus a reasonable margin of profit. 

The Government of India ^ caused a Sub-Committee of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research to meet iu January and investigate the claims we have so 
often advanced for protection. The fact that that Committee representing all 
interests involved, some of whom might have been expected to oppose the duty on 
imported copra, were unanimous in their recommendation to the Government of 
India for a specific duty to be imposed is sufficient to warrant the immediate 
imposition of the requisite duty. Unfortunately, the wheels of Government grind 
slowly and till this date, despite further ^ representations from other bodies deeply 
interested in the matter (whose co-operation we gratefully acknowledge) the Report 
of the Committee has not yet been published and the Government of India have 
not indicated what action they propose to Jake. Meantime a position is deve* 


I 
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loping in this part of India whioh, ■whether vie'wed from the point of rie'w of 

agnomture, commerce ^ or from^ a political angle, cannot fail to cause gra?e anxiety 
to those who are best in a position to form judgment 

- As you are aware, the Port of Alleppey has given us many anxious moments 
during tlie past year owing to sand accretion and but for the timelv action of the 
^ G^overnment in sanctioning and putting in hand promptly an extension 

of the Pier, the Port by this time would probably have ceased to exist The Pier 
lias been lengthened by 209 feet and was fortunately ready in time to handle ship- 
ments ere the old Pier ceased to render service. Our thanks are due to Govern- 
ment, the Principal Port Officer and the Pnblic Works Department for expediting 
mis work.. Accretion has not ceased and recommendations have ‘gone forward to 
Government for further extension of the Pier and for the provision of a tug, a 
dredger and a boat basin. 

Every country in the world, with the exception of our best customer, Great 
Britain, is indulging in a great endeavour to be self-supporting, to do without imports 
or at the very least to establish a sound trade balance, with the result that we are 
faced with, quotas, block accounts, restrictions, compensating barter business, higher 
tariffs, manipulated exchanges and, in fact, every posible type of obstacle to free 
trade. That, despite these difficulties, trade is proceeding with reasonable normality is 
a tribute to^ the tenacity and spirit of our exporters. Meantime trade treaties are 
being negotiated between the Government of India and various other Governments 
which from the' point of view of India as a whole, will presumably he beneficial : but 
the position of the Indian States is very different These treaties bind the Indian 
States but, speaking generally, the benefits derived from these treaties are limited to 
British India. So far as we know no arrangements are being made either to ensure 
that Travancore interests are safeguarded or to enter into independent commercial 
agreements. I would commend to the notice of the Government of Travancore that 
there is only a certain amount of world trade available and that there is the serious 
danger that the International Treaties which are now being concluded may eventually 
leave very little residue for Travancore. 

Eor the work of the Trade Agent in Bombay I have nothing but praise, but the 
opinion I have formed is that the scope of his powers and activities is too limited and 
much greater use could be made of his services. I feel tliat it behoves the Travancore 
Government to set machinery in action which will ensure sound trade representation 
abroad, as Mysore is reported to be doing. 

Now what of the future ? "What has the year in store for us ? Pacing facts boldly 
we must admit that business may not he any easier in the future than in the past. 
The rampart of tariff walls and restrictions becomes stronger. So far as Travancore is 
concerned it is essential that the banking and credit facilities of the State should be 
established on a more satisfactory basis. The Travancore Government is to be congra- 
tulated on adopting a ‘forward’ policy in connection with the industrial development of 
the State and the provision of cheap electrical power ; but the Government should not 
fail to profit by their own past experience and by the study of the successes and 
failures of industrial enterprises in neighbouring States. The recent electoral reforms 
appear to have given general satisfaction and freed from all sense of grievance the 
people of Travancore must unitedly strive for the advancement of the prosperity of the 
State. Two great industries of Travancore— rubber and tea— have taken the necessary 
steps* which, it is confidently hoped, will eventually solve their difficulties. 
The producers of cocoanuts and rice are not so influential or well placed and are very 
dependent upon Government action for the restoration of prosperity. The cocoanut in- 
dustry cries aloud for protection and I am convinced that had the cocoanut gardens 
but been iu the proximity of New Delhi the present conditions would not have been 
tolerated so long. AYe are at a geographical disadvantage. 

The coir mats and matting industry continues to lack the necessary organisation to 
render it productive of the large proflts whioh should be possible in what is practically 
a monopoly— a state of affairs we hope may soon be overcome. Steps are being taken 
in the right direction. 

A very bright feature indicating better times ahead is the very definite sign of 
trade revival in the United Kingdom where we see unemployment is vastly less than 
it was a year ago. Railway receipts— a good thermometer of trade temperature— are 
up. Great strides have been taken to rationalise and rehabilitate the coal industry— 
Britain’s trade backbone— these strides include the extraction of patrol from coal on a 
large scale, commodity prices are higher and there has been a wave of new capital 
flotation of a record nature. British imports and exports month by month show 
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steadily improving figures and British revenue receipts show a sharp increase. India 
is linked to the United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, control 
banking and commerce, and any improvements in conditions in the United Kingdom or 
the Empire at large are inevitably reflected in the trade of India. 8o despite all the 
obvious obstacles to trade — very few of which are peculiar to Travancore— we may 
look forward with confidence to the future. The commercial community of India have 
during the past few years faced and solved trade problems after trade prohlems and 
are ready to grapple with such problems as may arise during the coming year. The 
experience we have gained has demonstrated to" us that obstacles to trade, which seem 
insuperable when viewed from a distance, diminish in magnitude on closer acquaintance 
We face the future with confidence born of tradition, justified by expenence and 
strengthened by determination. 


The Indian Workers’ Conference 


A joint conference of the All-India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was held at Bombay on the 4tli. & 5tli. August 
1935, adopted the following resolutions 



It is the considered opinion of the Conference that the new Government of India 
Act is more retrograde and reactionary than the J. P. G. Report and conceived in a 
spirit of distrust of the Indian people, providing neither for self-government nor 
basing itself on democratic principles. The representation given to Labour is utterly 
inadequate, falling far short of the representation given to landed and commercial 
interests through special^ or general constituencies. It holds out no prospect to the 
Indian masses and working classes of ever -securing an adequate and effective voice 
and control in the legislatures and the administration of the country, and, therefore 
it is unacceptable. ^ ’ 

The Conference holds the view that no constitution will meet the requirements of 
the Indian masses and working classes, or satisfy their legitimate aspirations, or allay 
the present political economic discontent which is is not designed to endow India with 
the status of a self-governing country, based on democratic constitutions. 

The Conference viewed with great alarm the present deplorable plight to which the 
industrial workers of India have been reduced by methods of nationalisation and poli- 
cies of wage-cuts and retrenchment adopted by employers. The Conference, therefore 
recommends to the Joint Labour Board to take such steps as are necessary to increase 
the organised strength of the workers and check the employers’ tendencies to effect 
wage-cuts. 

The question of the protection of industries should be re-opened and a detailed 
enquiry into the results of the protection given so far to various industries should be 
held in order to find out inter alia whether the grant of protection had improved the 
workers’ standard of life or created more employment. The -enquiry should also con- 
sider whether the continuance of protection should not be made dependent 
on those industries adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and otlier workiiw 
conditions. The Conference was also of the opinion that minimum wage fixin^^ legisla- 
tion should be introduced particularly for sheltered industries, and those other industries 
where a workers’ organisation did not exist, or was too weak to resist employers’ 
attack on this standard of life. t j 


The Conference condemns the present repressive policy of the Government parti- 
cularly the use of emergency power and other such legislation against Labour organi- 
sations and workers. The Conference, therefore, recommends to the Joint L^iour 
Board to take effective steps to protect those who fall victims. 

, O^aference views with alarm the growth of unemployment and urges that 
immediate steps should be taken to increase employment by the adoption of suitable 
schemes, and urges .the Government of India to introduce unemployment insurance 
and health insurance schemes and the forty-hour week in all industries 

The Conference condemns the attitude of the British Labour Party towards the 
employment of Indian seamen on British owned steamers. The Conference also urges 
the formation of a Standing Committee for labour legistation, the establishment of 
an Industrial Council m accordance with the recommendations of the Roy all Commission, 
and protests against the firing at the Kolar Gold Fields and demands a public enquiry 


Tbe Nationai Trade Union Federation 

The second session of the National TradetUnion Federation opened at Nag'pur on the 
December 1935, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta pTesidiiig. Prominent among those 
pi-esent were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. SM?a Rao, Mr. E. E. Baldialo, Mr. S. C. Joshi and 
Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director, L L. 0., New Delhi Branch. Trade Union Congress 
members, Mr. R. B. Eiiiker, Mr. Nimokar and ive others also attended. 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Jmnmdas M, Mehta Bald 

It is gratifying to note that w© are slowly but steadily expanding both in the 
number of Unions affiliated to our Federation and in the membership of these Unions, 
and that we are the strongest and the most broadbased central organisation of Labour 
in India. 

While this increased strength of onr Organisation is gratifying I cannot too deeply 
regret that the efforts towards unity made by ns three years ago, supported by more 
tbau one hundred unions in the country, did not result in the unification of the Tirade 
Union Congress and oni'selves. It has been realised by the majority of the workers in 
the two organisations that the points of di^erence between ns are far too few and the 
points of GOixtact are far more frequent. It is, therefore, the path of wisdom for ns 
all to see that the points of contact are multiplied and exploited to the best possible 
advantage of the workers and that the points of diiTerence, if they cannot be got over, 
are not allowed to embitter onr relations towards each other. The Joint Labour Board 
has paved the way for an eventual consoMation and we are likely to go furtlier ahead 
towards that goal in this city of Nagpur, The unhappy split of 1929 occurred here 
and it will be in the fitness of things that Nagpur should apply the healing balm. 

LA-BOUE PAEfT f OE INDIA 

But even a united front on the economic side will not be enough. In a subject 
country the worker, along with the rest of his fellow-countrymen, shares all the dis- 
abilities and humiliations of the conquered race. He cannot hope to ameliorate his 
conditions to any material extent except with the help of the State ; bat the State in 
India has loyalties outside the Indian frontier. The interest of Indian Labour in se- 
curing the control of the State is, therefore, very great, at least as groat as the inte- 
rest of any other section of tlie community. Whilst the Trade Unions must remain 
the agency primarily for pressing forward the economic claims of the working class it 
would be suicidal for them to pin their faith only in the economic side of the’ struggle. 
Capture of political power is the “sine qua non” of a real betterment of their status 
and Trade unions should give all their support to the political side of the fight within 
the limits permitted by the Trade Union Act of 1926. I am visualising, in a not 
distant future, the formation of a country-wide Labour Party in which the Trade 
IJnionist, the Socialist and the Co-operator will combine to fight for the political and 
economic rights of the masses. We, cannot expect the Indian National Congress to 
become a piiroly labour or socialist organisation. The Congress is clnefiy intended to 
offer a nationalist front to the foreign master. In the nature of things the Congress 
must retain this distinctive role. If it is to maintain its influence it must stick to its 
mission, which is nothing less than the consolidation of the classes and the masses in 
support of the political freedom of the country. It would therefore be impolitic to 
attempt to turn the Congress into a class organisation. It must stand as the symbol 
of a free India and while the anti-imperialist struggle of the Congress holds the field 
the cleavage of class interests should be deliberately kept in partial abeyance inside 
that body. What applies to the Congress applies more or lass to other national politi- 
cal parties. To the extent that the conflict is inevitable, the Labour Party of the 
future should independently carry it on supporting the Congress and other nationalist 
parties on the political issue as far as possible. 

United Feont 

A vigorous Trade Union activity based on the united front between ourselves and 
the Trade Union Congress on the one hand, and the capture of political power through 
a Labour Party on the other, should therefore be made the two immediate objectives 
of the working class in India. We cannot look to Government for material assistance 
in either direction. We have some beneficent measures in force like the Trade Union 

■ ' ' 
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Act, the factories Act, the Workmen’s Oompeasation Act and the Mines Act ; shorter 
hours of worir and weeMy rest are also in force in some industries. We are grateful 
for these small mercies but they are likely to give a deceptiYe appearance of Oovern- 
ment sympathy towards the workers : such an illusion will be quickly dispelled if you 
look a little below the surface. The Eoyal Commission on Labour paado a moderately 
progressive report some five years ago, but except in one or two important matters 
and in small details almost all its major recommendations have been placed on the 
shell We are still far away from the immediate world idea of a 40 hours week. 
The fixation of a minimum wage or anything remotely approaching it remains 
as distant as ever. Social insurance has made a bare beginning in some places. The 
working class housing is still primitive ; there is no provision for free compulsory 
education of the workers’ children, sickness and invalidity find the “workers wllhout 
means or resources and there are no old age pensions ; but the saddest thing in India 
to-day relates to unemployment. It is impossible to speak with restraint about the 
apathy of Government in this matter. 

There is very little Communism in India if at ail ; and even that would quickly 
disappear if the Government and the employers evinced a sincere desire for the wel- 
fare of the workers and bodily supported the growth of genuine trade unionism. It is 
a matter for deep regret that we can discern no such signs. The meagre contribution 
of Government towards the amelioration of the workers’ lot is largely a pose made to 
save its face at the International Labour Conference. For practical purposes Govern- 
ment’s solicitude for Labour is for Geneva’s consumption. It has yet to prove that it 
is conscious of its obligations to the toiling masses. 

Whilst the State in India is thus timidly grappling vfith tlio rudiments of social 
justice, the Indian employer is in a far worse predicament. He is not even conscious of 
the gravity of the problem confronting him. He might well be living in the 18th, 
century. That with four million industrial workers in the country the number of 
trade unions recognised by the Indian employer can be counted on the fingers is a 
sad proof of the primitive conception of industrial relationship in our country ; there 
is little wonder that industrial peace is so precarious in India ; and when trouble 
comes, the employer relies on the police and the armed forces of the State to take 
him out of the scrap. This is a most humiliating position and Indian employers 
would do well to establish industrial relations on sometliing more rational than the 
coercive machinery of the community. 


The Hew CoHSTiTirrioN 

8o much, in brief, on the economic side. On the political side we have now the 
Goyernment of India Act, 1935; and the less one speaks about it the better. Mistrust, 
if not insincerity, Is written large on every page of that piece of legislation. You will 
search in. vain in the four comers of that Act for any transfer of power to the 
people. In almost every chapter and every section, powers are denied, withheld and 
hedged round with safeguards until the safeguards have swallowed even the sem- 
blance of what power for the people there may be in the Act. Our federation has 
analysed the new Constitution with such precision and has condemned it with such 
thoroughnes that I do not wish to add anythtng of my own. 

The new Constitution has been made worse by the provisions about franchise and 
electorates ; instead of being an instrument for advance towards freedom, it is cal- 
culated by the clash of sectional, communal and special interests which it fosters, 
infinitely to retard the building up of a .truly national life ; worse still, the intro- 
duction of this tnincated democracy has been preceded by the enactment of several 
repressive legislative measures, both Provincial and Central 

This, then, is tlxe economic and political situation ; the masses are crushed by 
taxation, poverty and unemployment ; employers as a class, including * Government 
are not prepared to give them a square deal What is it that Labour in India 
should do in the face of tins combination of adverse cix'cumstances ? Is it anv good 
relying on the support of the masses in Great Britain ? Could the Labour Piety be 
trusted to come to ^ our assistance? The reply to the last question must be an 
emphatic No . It is^ true that the working class movement in Great Britain is 
powerful and effective m opposition to some extent but it is incapable of becoming 
a Government both la .office and in power. This has been twice proved during the 
last eleven years and it is stili true to-day. ^ ^ 

lies ia India; -workers must work out their own 
destmy and it is only m proportion to their strength but they will be heard. 
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Labour in tbo Provincial Logislatoxos and a 

federal Legislature could make a very bold aud vigorous vStaiid for 
001 iigm and privileges. This opportunity is small but it is not to be dos|nsed. 

place our own liouse in order. If our movemont is 
Wt the^ little that can be attempted will become imposslblo. We 

6^Qrgy and devotion to build up a powerful movement 

V <5^tsid0 the Legislatures. There are about four million industrial 

workers m the country. The majority of them are not yet organised into unions; 
mose mat are organised are divided and, therefore, unable to exert their full influence 
m me shaping of events. The first ana foremost thing to be taken in hand is 
to bring every industrial worker under a Trade Union and this is the most difficult 
™ most essential task. Hothing tangible, nothing substantial can be done for 
inaian Labour^ until the Trade Unions become free from the tinge of personal political 
excrescence with which they are infected to-day. 

• the Indian Employer nor the Ooveniment nor our own weakness can 

indehnitely continue to ke<m M out of its inheritance. The establishment of 
me International Labour Organisation at G-eneva and participation therein by almost 
an the big and the small powers is a recognition of this undeniable truth. The 
principles embodied therein are now the stock-in-trade of European opinion on 
industrial relationship and these principles should be steadily kept in view in organi- 
sing me relation between capital and labour in India on a new basis. A start may be made 
by holding an annual tripartite Conference at Delhi, Bombay or Calcutta where about a 
dozen representative industrial men belonging to the various industries should meet 
an equal number of Labour delegates from those industries ; the State should be 
repr^ented by one delegate from each Provincial Government and three delegates from 
the Federal Government. Indian States who desire to b© affiliated to this Conference 
on a similar footing should be allowed to do so. This Conference should have an 
annual session and a permanent secretariat. Its business should be (1) to initiate 
and examine proposals for Labour legislation, (2) to encourage co-operation 
and understanding among those concerned with Labour policy. (3) to dispose 
of complaints of breaches of any agreed policy on -the part of Government, Industry 
or Labour, and (4) Generally to act as the Bureau of Information and Research in 
Labour matters for the wliolo country. 

The Conference should be self-governing in its international administration and 
while its decisions will not be mandatory, they should carry an obligation %vith them 
that both the Provincial and the Federal Governments and the Indian States should 
submit those decisions for rejection or adoption by their legislative bodies within a 
specified time. 

Two Knotty Problems 

Two of the knottiest and toughest difficulties in the way of our getting together 
have been found to be the questions of participation in the Iiiternational liabonr 
Conference at Geneva and the question of International affiliation wdiich will now 
include affiliation to the Asiatic Labour Congress also. Foreign aSiliations with the 
full knowledge of their limitations should be cherished. They furnish a common meet- 
ing ground for working class representatives from the different countries, offer 
opportunities for exchange of views and for the study of conditions and are not with- 
out their reaction on public opinion in those countries. What applies to those affilia- 
tions equally apply to the affiliation to the Geneva Conference. Indeed in one respect 
Geneva is better fitted to bring practical results as Governments are also represented 
there. The process of conversion is, no doubt, slow but an impartial examination 
of the results of the last nineteen Conferences will completely vindicate international 
collaboration in industrial matters. What little of trade unionism exists or is tolerated 
in this country is largely due to the existence of Geneva casting its halo 
over the Government ot India ; among the Conventions which that body has adopted 
you will find questions which have been in the forefront of Labour demands ail the 
world over ; Geneva has solved q^uite a fair number of them ; it is earnestly grappling 
with an equally large number and above all Geneva is the source of new ideas wMcn 
become the starting point for fresh concessions to the demands of Labour. Take the 
question of unemployment alone. It is Geneva which has developed the idea of im- 
employment insurance and forced on States and Communities a realisation of their 
responsibility with regard to the unemployed. School going age is being raised in 
countries to prevent tne youthful section of the community from flooding the em- 
ployment market at a very' early age; the age of retirement from active employment 
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I CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

't :■ . ' 

I The Dacca Ofliversity Convocation 

I Dace a — 18th. July 1935 

The following ig the text of the speech delim'ed by Mr. il, jP. Tice« 

ehaneellor of the Dacca University, at the Annual Oonvocation held at Dacca on the 
^935 in the presence of H, E. the Governor of Bengal, the Chancellor 
ot the University : — 

; It is my very pleasant duty to woleome Your ExcelloncY again to preside over the 

; Annual (Ion vocation of the University and to offer grateful thanhs on behalf ot the 

, University for the deep and abiding interest that you have taken in the fortunes of 

tins Institution, This University has been profoundly impressed by the efforts made 
by Your Excellency’s Government for building up?a better Bengal and I take tills oppor- 
tunity of offering its respectful tribute of appreciation to the courage and vision with 
which the problems have been approached. Your Excellency’s stay here has been 
so short that it has not been, possible to show you again something of the nature of 
the work that is being carried on in this University. 

behalf of the University I also welcome the guests present hero to-day. 
\Ve are grateful to them for tins interest in the affairs of the University. 

On this occasion I would like, on behalf of the University, to offer our humble 
tribute of loyalty and devotion to Their Majesties the King Emperor and Queen 
Empress on the completion of 25 years’ eventful reign. The Empire-wide celebration 
! and the spontaneous manifestations of enthusiasm have revealed the greatness of Their 

5 Majesties and also that, the throne is firmly rooted in the hearts of their subjects. 

We pray that Providence may grant them long life, health and every happiness. 

^ It has been the practice, on an occasion like this, to mention some of the more 
important changes in the teaching staff of the University. But hefoxo doing this, 
I record the profound sorrow of the University at the unexpected death of Dewan 
Bahadur Sarada Prasad Sen, a former Treasurer. The Dewan Bahadur was a distin- 
guished Judicial Ofheer of Government, had served the University with loyalty, ability 
and distinction. On behalf of the University I offer Iieartleft condolences to his son 
Dr, T. Sen, Agricultural Research Chemist in the University, and now attending, as a 
delegate, the International Soil Science Congress at Oxford. " 

I welcome on behalf of the University, Mr. Shahabuddin who has been reappointed 
Treasurer for a further period of two years. 

Mr. Fida Ali Khan, Head of the Department of Persian and Urdu, retires from the 
service of the University in July. He has been on the staff of the University since 
I its establishment and he occupied a distinguished position on account of his wide and 

I humane scholarship and success as a teacher. His love of learning, his sturdy inde- 

f pendence of character and his devotion to the University made him an influence and 

1 his colleagues showed their confidence in him by electing Mm Dean of the Faculty of 

' Arts. It is a matter of gratification that Government have recognised his distinguished 

and devoted services by conferring on him the title of Khan Bahadur. The retirement 
of such an attractive and forceful personality is a loss to the University. His place 
has been filled up by the appointment of Dr. Borrah^ m. a. ph. n. 

T mentioned last year that Professor N. N. Ghose had retired on attaining the 
age of 55, In his place Professor J. H. Das Gupta has been appointed Professor of 
Law and he took charge of his duties on the 1st February 1935. 

; Mr. S. R. Rallan, Lecturer in the Department of Qommerce, has been permitted 

to accept an appointment in the Sanatan Dharma College, Cawnpore, and he has been 
granted leave till the end of the present session. Mr. B. B. Sen of the same Depart- 
ment has been appointed in his place. Mr. Ournbandhu Bhattacharyya having 
I retired from service, Rai Saheb Manoranjan Mitra has been appointed Honorary 

I Reader and Head of the Department of Education. Dr, J. 0. Sinha and Mr. 

I Siisobhan Sarkar having acceptea appointments under Government have tendered 

I their resignations. Their places will shortly bo filled up. 
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During tlie last session, two teachers of tlie Universit^^ Mr. Jyotirmoy Sen of 
the Department of History and Mr. Amiya Kumar Das Gupta of tlie Department of 
Iconoxnios and Polities had been granted study leave for two years and their places 
have been filled up by the appointment of Mr. P. C. Chakravorty ^aiid Mr. Parimal 
Eay. Mr. Sen has proceeded to Oxford and Mr. Das Gupta has joined the Univer- 
sity of London. In the present session tw^o other teachers, Mr. Momtazuddin 
Ahmed of the Department of Philosophy and Mr. Serajul llaq of the Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, have been granted study leave and ^ they ^will sliortly 
proceed to join the University of London for advanced work in their respective 
subjects. 

During the past session some interesting donations have boon received : Messrs. 
Shyam Chand Basak, Nibaran Chandra Oidia Miistafi and Jogondra Nath Sen, 
Executors of the will of the late Babii Jagamolian Pal, have agreed to place at the 
disposal of the University a sum of four lacs of rupees for the establishment of a 
^fedical College at Dacca in the name of the late Babu lagamoiian Pal. The 
University proposes shortly to place a scheme before Government and it lias no 
doubt that this will receive sympathetic consideration. 

Eai Saheb Devendra Kumar Roy has placed at the disposal of the University 
three securities of Rs. 100 each for the award annually ^ of a silver medal to ilie 
student who stands highest in the Honours Examination in Sanskrit. The Univer- 
sity offers its grateful thanks to the generous benefactoivS. 

The academic and other activities of the University followed a normal course 
during the past session. Despite the very serious economic depression the number 
of admissions have been fairly satisfactory ; the number on the Blst March 1935 was 9G0 
including 89 women students as against 961 on the corresponding date in the 
previous session. It is slightly less than the highest number of previous years. 
There has been a decline in the number of Law students, but the number of 
Honours, Post-graduate (Arts and Science) and advanced students has been well 
maintained, and Is practically equal to the number of previous sessions. It is yet 
early to speak about the admissions this year, but in view of the prevailing 
depression the University does not anticipate a much larger number. 

The high academio standard of the University has been ably maintained. Research 
work has been carried on vigorously in every Department of study, as ■will be 
evident from the Annual Report, and members of the staff and students have 
obtained high distinctions. Mr. Rakes Ranjan Sarma has been awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the Calcutta University. This University has conferred 
Doctorate degrees on Messrs. Nalini Kanta Bhattasaii, Kamakliyaranjan Sen and 
Nagendra Narayan Chowdhury. The percentage of success of the students has also 
been well maintained and the academic societies of the University have shown 
commendable activity by frequent meetings and the discussion of papers that have 
attracted considerable public attention. The HcJls under able and sympathetic 
guidance continued to make steady progress in the development of the corporate 
life of the students and the work of the University was carried on undisturbed by 
any political movements. The question of the failure of its students in the Ali-India 
Competitive Service Examinations has been engaging the attention of the University. 
Certain propovsals for the better selection of candidates have been submitted to 
Government through the Inter-University Board and very shortly -we propovse to take 
steps so that the candidates may be better advised as regards their studies and choice 
of subjects and their fitness for particular examinations. 

Last year I mentioned that valuable investigations are being carried on in the 
Chemical Laboratory, into agricultural problems and that at Dacca there are oppor- 
timities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at the ser-vice of agriculture. 
Ihere has been an output of ^ work of a really high standard and this is a direction 
in winch jt can render effective service and become a public asset by contributing 
to tlie well-bemg of the great majority of our population. The Imperial Council 
01 Agnmxltoai Research has continued its grant and it has been possible to appoint 
iir. A. G. Lose as Research Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry ; and, in order to 
carry on the work effectively the Laboratory is being farther extended. 'We trust 
Government will very sympathetically consider our proposals for the establishment of 
a -1^ acuity of Agriculture and that the petition for a modest capital and recurring 
grant for opening a Department of Soil Sciences will be granted this year. 

JLae hn^ciM difficulties of the University are considerable and it has to be 
contesseci that the university does not foresee any reasonable prospect of expansion 
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unless Govemment comes to its assistance. There is no immediate prospect ol addi- 
tion to onr mcome from any source; but it will be admitted tliat an infant institution 
4 ? I permitted to expand to retain its stren^d.b ami vitality. It has 

retrenoiiecl^ expenditure in every direction and any fiirtiior retrenchmont would 
materialiy impair its effioiancy. A Umversity in order to reader effective- service 
must expand and heap abreast of the times ; it oeases to be useful If it has to think 
continually of curtailing its activities. In the present condition o! onr iiiiances wc 
are just carrying on but in order to keep our normal activities going, an additional 
recurring grant Is necessary. The University’s application is before Qovmnmmit and 
we smeerely hope, that in view of out urgent needs, it will receive the sympathetic 
consideration of Government. I should like to state that last year it was ‘mentioned 
that the University contemplate writing a History of Bengal from original sources, 
borne preliminary work has been done and scholars 'have begun work on imrticular 
periods and steps are bein§ taken for the collection of materials. But a work of tliis 
nature and magnitude requires funds, and progress has been rather slow. While on 
mis subject may I express the University’s hope that some portion of the funds for 
Rural uplift work will be allotted to the university so that it can undertake econoniie 
surveys in particular areas in order to help in the formulation of a co-ordinated plan 
for rurab development. 

i Students oe this University — 

To those who have received Degrees and prizes to-day, I ofer sincere congratula- 
tions on behalf of the University. I share with you your joy in being able to main- 
tain the academic reputation of the University arid I pray tliat this promise of tlie 
future may be amply fulfilled. Many of you probably would be leaving this seat of 
I learning to face the sterner business of life and I hope that the training you have re- 

: ceived has equipped you with qualities to meet every situation. May I say that on no 

account should you be disappointed, if you find life narder, if in your struggles you 
meet with failure sometimes. Failure is a more common experience than success, and 
it has been recognised as the greatest experience of the soul becanse, the soul grows 
in the dark night. It is only by enduring failure that the spiritual nature develops. 

I do not wish to imply that failure does not matter ; what 1 wish to convoy is that 
the inner purpose, the dominating idea should not be allowed to be overwhelmed by it. 

I have spoken to you on several occasions during the last session and I have tried to 
urge on you the necessity of planning your lives. To plan your lives is to do wliat an 
! architect does with a building. He lias to know what purpose the building is mtondod 

I to fulfill ; he then prepares a sketch plan to give a general idea of what is to be 

I built. This sketch plan he keeps before him to remind him of his original conception. 

I Do the same with your lives ; have a general idea of what you propose to make of 

them. Most of us do not know whore we stand ; the typical intelligent man or woman 
of the time is a sceptic and is proud of it. Yet scepticism as a pormanent attitude of 
mind is as dangerous as credulity because it weakens the powers of construction. As 
it is necessary "to be sceptical, it is equally necessary to have faith. This is essentially 
( a critical age ; everything is attacked, and to question ali things, to believe in nothing 

I is the characteristic mental attitude. But all this entails loss of energy and creative 

I power ; values become confused and pessimism is certain. It is well to remember 

^ that criticism that is destructive is bad ; good criticism is essentially creative because 

it attempts to replace what it wishes to destroy. It does not matter what careers you 
choose provided yon make yourself proficient in whatever you take up and embark 
upon it with the idea of fulfilling your end as a man. But it is important what life 
values you create, what actual contribution you make to society. The greater the con- 
tribution the more valuable you are to yourself and as a citizen. There is that im- 
perishable substance wrought by our daily actions, our decislonSj our courago ; and 
fidelity which increase or diminishes the spiritual property of society. Your Univer- 
sity has tried to teach you these things. You are not educated for the sake of being 
educated ; the real punjoso of this education is to equip you for life and in a sense 
all life is education, we live to gain experience so that the flower of our conscious- 
ness may unfold. Education must be regarded as a discipline which gives form to the 
fully expressive life. An educated man accepts a higher discipline as he masters each 
lower one and in that view education is never finished for the knowledge that educa- 
tion aims at is knowledge of oneself which is inexhaustible. Every one of you there- 
fore should live to the limit of his capacity, doing his best always, so that you may 
increase your powers and gain in knowledge. It is said— perhaps disparagingly— mat 
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ambtjon belongs espeolaUy to youth ; but it is good to have ambition ; for to hwe nn 
ambition is never to be able to rise to peat heights. Ambition is the general dhw 
bon of our choices, ^ a result of which destiny is made and it should be voiir 
bibon to create a society m which the good life may be lived by a!l. "iYe mai-P 
society m which we live,, and it is well to remember what Arist'kle said that “frieiAi 
ship is .the mobye of sooieto” and ^the “essence of friendship is entirmess a toW 
magnanimity and trust.” We can improve society by changin" extprnal * 

and attempting to change its inner hfe. But society is made up° of individS-^ T 
improvement depends upon the improvement of the individnai. As tlio inSn’l t 
his enter relations depends upon his in^r the condition of society denendt 
upon the inner life of the inaividual. What is wanted therefore is that vou shoid ho 
a living example of what you want others to be, because exampdo is a .“eat sooW 
power. Some time should be spent therefore in examining yonrselvc.s, in "seein"' the 
truth m yourselves in rooting out of yomselves all that ik linwortiiv of your 
ideals. We shoidd he tolerant of the failings of others but not of our own & nf 
our severest duties is that of self-judgment ; the tendoncy to drift mirst be oimo.,,?] 
strenuously. In the language of Bernard Shaw : “To bo in Eoil is to Sift- t?? 
Heaven IS to steer.” Thai is the ideal before you, the direction of tlu? thnimht end 
action of this countoy m the new order of things that wo visualise. I cor li'tii - wish 
you every success in your new duties and responsibilities and may Providence guS 

T h e G o V e r n Q r ’s A d d r e 8 8 

The following is the text of rffis Excellency the Governor’s speech 

This is the first occasion since the appointment of Mr /-ti 

of Dacca University that I, ^ ChanceUol, ha" tte oFl SStT 
associated with him and my first words shall be of welcome to him 
and. of congratulation to the University on its good fortune in 
services of so distinguished a man as ^ its Vice-Chaneeller ^r.,i the 

first Indian to hold this high post and so is bf 

an honoured place in the Ssto?y of thf Univerldtv T f assured of 

in prophesying that it will not le for this^ reason ' ■aloL,^ hou4ef\f°hk 

name will be remembered in years to come not onlv wifhm TTt* 

wider spheres. The University i yet toHoirng for^it to bn “ 

own alumni to hold the post of Yice-Ohancellor but Mr RaLian ff 

to be. a son of the UnivWty, at any rL is one of its fS 

associated with it for a number of years : during its ° infanev r d® 

of Moslem Hall and Eeader in History from 1921 till 1927 aid to 

to the Bengal Legislative Counml as the representative of thf utove^ 

. Ton wil agree, I am sure, Mr. Vice-ChanceUor that words orwekomn ami o 
ciation addressed to you on an occasion suph ia i appre- 

ference to your predecessor, Mr. Cgley, who fas kf r ^ 

dressedthis Convocation in 1933. llave read with when I last ad- 

whichyou paid to Mm in your addi'ess to the Ctomt UnlvSsitff f 

meeting last February and, if you will permit ttja t annual 

fully with what you said. He, S you ^wa? 

Dacca Hall being his charge—and for aght years before tfat\o^^had^h 
fessor m the forerunner of this VnivemtY tliA iWo ^ t 

Chancellor in 1926, a post which he filled with cre^t rP** ^ecjime Vice- 

tion to himself until his retirement from the Indian distino” 

Another and more recent loss is tha? of the to Ah 
her of the Court and an old and close friend of tho ni&io-l a mom- 

fear of contradiction that his sudden and untimelv ^ witliout 

Universito, not onlv to the Mushm coZuS SS ^ot »‘'‘®®» 

as a whole. We could have all wished that he had hAAnPLa^ , ^ P Bengal, but to India 
counsel ami ripe experience in the difficult and ‘Spax’ed to assist with his sane 
India will have to accommod^ tesTto vas^fv die ahead in which 

cess In doing so depending enorSsly orth/ ^^^ditions, her suc- 

the leaders of the various^ commimS. wisdom and moderation displayed by 

resigniitdon’y^ Itm 


f 
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organism. Taming to tha Wgliter side of oar oorporalo 

iite x leel sure tliafc it must liaTO beea a matter for i)ri(fio and satisfaction to the 
Uamversity -wiieii a ^ member of its Court— the Hoa’Me Ilian Bahadur Azizul ITaqnc— 
wts appointed Minister for Education. The Dacca University may, in fact, at some 
lu lire date, attempt to claim that membership of its Court shall be a sine nua non 
for appointment to the post of Minister for Jfidueatioa for out of the seven Ministers 
who have neid this portfolio since the first Miaistrj^ was formed in 1921 no fewer 
than five were members of the Court. I, however, eater a caveat that these words of 
mme are not available^ for use in support of any sach olaira. 

I thank you, Mr. Yice-Ghanceiler, for your kind and courteous words of wolcomo 
to me ^personally and for your appreoiative references to the labours of my Govorn- 
ment in their attempts to deyiso constructive measures for the betterment of Bengal. 
As His Majesty’s representative I listened with pleasure and satisfaction to your tri- 
Dute^of loyalty and devotion to the Throne. From the repoTts I received of the man* 
ner in which the^ Silver Jubilee Celebrations ware observed iii Baooa, as in other parts 
of Bengal, in which the University participated as far as it was able to in view of 
the fact at the time it was in recess, there is no doubt thab the expressions to which 
you have given utteranoe are no more lip service, I sent to His Majesty an account 
of how his Jubilee had^been celebrated and all who tool: part in those happy rejoioinga 
will like to know that in reply I heard that the King Emperor was touched and de- 
iighted at the evidence afforded that a dear wish of his liai been achieved and that 
he was assured of the affection of the Indian branch of the great family of which he 
is the head. 

I propose now, Mr. ‘Vice-GliaiiGeilor, to deal very briefly with some of the points 
raised in the report which you have just read. Finanoe is still our stumbling block 
but it is heartening to hear of a princely donation stioh as the four lakhs givon by 
. the late Jaga Mohan Pal for the purpose of ostablighime a medical college. There is, 

a great field of work for doctors among the rural population of Bengal whose health 
has become, from various causes into which I caniiot enter here, a problem of nation- 
al importance and Government weleomea any means of ameliorating it. Whether for 
this purpose we do not need for well-trained licentiates rather than medical graduates, 
of whom the existing Colleges are already turning out large numbers may be a moot 
\ question. I can assure you, however,, that whan the sclienae for the medical colloge 

i reaches Government it will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits. Grateful 

though we must be for donations such as this which aro earmarked for specific pur- 
poses yet what is needed even more is the provision o£ oiidowments placed uuresa-- 
vedly at the disposal of the University, is you well know, Mr. Yico-Chancellor, the 
older Universities in England have , owned their vitality and their academic and intel- 
lectual independence largely to the fact that they have at vari ous times been richly 
endowed with gifts of land and money enabling them to piirsiio their ideals in pqaea 
and quietness and without interference. The Dacca University is still in the stage when 
it has to depend on Government for the bulk of the funds necessary for its existence 
I and the result is that every expansion of its 'activities is dependent upon the approval 

I of the executive Government and the Legislature for it is they who have to Had the 

* cost. Apart from the basic unsoundness of a position suoh as this the result has been 

( of late, that owing to the depleted condition of Provincial finiinces the Government of 

: Bengal while approving in principle of schemes havo boon unable to ask the Legisla- 

; ture to vote supplies because there has been no available source ^ from which the 

1 supplies could be drawn. The result of all this is that the University is denied free 

' growth in the directions in which it feels the need of expansion thus cramping its 

b^y and soul and perhaps jeopardizing its whole future usefiiluosB. I therefore appeal 
to those who have the cause of this University at heart and contemplate becoming 
benefactors of it to. make their gifts as free from conditions as possible. 

The work that is being done in agricultural research is a typical example of an 
activity that may lead to benefits of the very highest o,rd0r to Bengal if it can 
progress without 'check and the proposal to establish a Faculty of Agriculture and 
as a beginning to open at once a Department of^ Soil Bciences is one of deep 
interest to Government. The matter’ has been engagtng the close attention o! the 
Ministry for some time and a decision will he reached veiy shortly. I say at once 
that I dhihk a comparatively small University such as this can achieve its purpoBS 

I best :by. endeavouring to excel in a few suojeots^ instead of dissipating its energies 

over an. unnecessarily . wide field and agrioultura is, E think, one of the subjects on 
which it might V most appropriately focus 'its’ attention The question also of an 
1 increase in dhe annual reenmng grant to the University Is under examination and I 
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will do what I can to see that It is not delayed in any way. Before I leave the 
question of finance I may say that it wiU not be possible for any Mrt of the 
Government of India’s grant for Rural Development tV be allotted fL^uSvereitv 
researoh work such as Economic surveys. The conditions on which the S is 
oiitsMe activities of this kind faU 

, ™ hear that in spite of the economic depression and the difSenltv 

parents must in consequence experience in fining the money to eive 

S5a‘‘,s.2irs; £ » rr 

a riv-srr-SSSSs 

..a j5\r“S^Krs”4i,&'' i5S“s 

Sin'^wi^n ofthf maS^ tt intensay ^midd^f^verStr editton®SS!e 

i£=f tTS? ijrs. £g 

towards improved methods of agriculture and standards nf i,v;n» ^ 
boys who are judged unfit for if from Sg a HiS E^p^ 

's-^.rssatsr.^ S= 

urgent m the Bengali race and so insistent is it that it has taken for manf the 
verted form of anarchy m the shape of non-oo-oneratioo -ind 
these forms of imagin'ed service tl the Xotry^arf merS deSiSve «nd®™ 
thaB negative—a fact now realised l)y the immense maiorit/ nf worse 

daughters of Bengal Thank God, the realiLt^rhls n?S^ 'I""® 

damage has been done to Bengal that damage is not irreparable. 

Students, do not he deluded into thinkins' <?n rmn-vr ’trA 7 inrt> it 

think, that happiness is to he got by choosing a career w^ph^^nlfrf inclined to 
whetiier they¥e of money or of rKTpIsitior S do °£f ® 

lieve that it is one wit the less honourable or satisf actor v to Sfve i hi 
and service to a small and, perhaps, seeminelv ohsonre uirt usefnlMss 

of the truest things ever said w4 Tat ffis ’h^^L One 

but this is only true if the givinri toe in the true 

thought of recompense. That is what true love is and is wb^^t without any 

a tremendously potent force ; if you are true lovers of TipnOTi 

bauds. She needs your love ; sC nldrlur Irvil 

that if you give her what she is catog for she wffl wlnl "I 

wishing for it, repay you in untold measnrf^* in asking or even 

precious gifts, the love, honour and respect of thosi 

needs village doctors, she needs village %tool-masteis sdfipll^®“j/°®i. ^ 7 ®' 

give the lead to the simple villagers In tS fh!- ohltitoed men to 

the marketing of their^ Prodnfe and ' threstSmenfoTs^a f- 

supply their wants. She needs men of high ?®^ industries to 

Boards and plan constructively for the improvement of 

Union Benches and Courts an! see tot thSoe whi?Ua 

people is fair and enlightened ; to trto insnhV to ^9 .joors of the 

will act according to a concerted strategic^ ukn defence parties who 

village; to take ho lead in f^minriSrafie oo^laff^f'*® venture to attack a 
tude of purposes which will haul to ^orfe tolthlf ^ 

workmg for the mutual advantage of thefr meSa tWo ^ 
outlme, but a few of to :wa 3 ^ in wS **'® of 

country and in connection with them I oommpn/^+n®’^^^!^® serince to your 
admirable advice the Vice-Chancellor has inst^?TOTi t®p attention the 

fi.1 ff “rsSv-US- 
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abolties anVfetoin|;“^™tuoA'ttai LwL vour 

service in its maw Vanohes^ or® 

in hi« Phi’ll?. ’?®! 01^9 of the profeslons 


whicii caa onlv bft nrinr 1 l>raaohes, or 

fay.be wAo, JftSr SXn wiftecMl,®^t^“ ‘dn rigSV go-iie;i"“b&GrrS 
semce.m. rural areas suR llL^oSbLf **'*-‘n of 

tbe majority, who will be in doifw L°+n however, be many, perhaps 

choose a life in which there will be nn^ mnf *'x’''“ towns or whether to 
and some of these mar deoide^^tn^t^® perhaps of much more than a bare 
Jo these I would say “turn vom thonffbt=!*®fiiZ-+^'i’' ^ **^®y fail 

yourselves for a life t& Vth£« ^ H the countryside and prepare 

torn to the towns 1 wW 


Tlie Madras Oniversily CooFocatioii 

Pnnoipa^^^fejrfa^o?^^ delivered By the Bev. A. 0^. Bagg. 

vocation of the Madr^^^ Tini to the graduates admitted to degrees at the Coa- 
Mr Oh Umversity on the 7tli. August 1935 :— 

It Grraduates of the year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Selected bv ¥ ^/F^ssing mv sense of the honour of having been 

Eay peace^ S‘ deliver the donvooation Address. Fortunately for 

fori?otf-An nnnd the diffident sense of an honour too little deserved is qaicMy 
Sates the privilege of being permitted to addrls the 

stiXnt Mom occasion which is a landmark in the life o! every college 

of Madras TTnixmro*^ slipped by since first I faced a class 

effort as a students. I (hd so m fear and trembling, for it was my maiden 

mv \hrn. But so kindly responsive did I find the Madras student that 

^iJd thof ^7 subsided ; and from that day to this I have never ceased to be 

the nS been cast amongst the young men of India, in what is for me 

thA oSn occupations— that of teaching. Together we have shared 

treasure-hunt for truth in regions of philosophical thought 
wnere the teacher is often so little ahead of the taught. We have dug down together, 
seeking the^ foundations of faith and duty. And at those times when the exhilaration 
c+ I together put in dogged hard work. I do not speai of all. There are 

guaents— so called— who expect to have all the reflection and search done for them, 
iout i have always found that there is the other kind-keen, enquiring youths who 
are, m their measure, real comrades in the quest for truth and understanding. The 
presence of even one or two of such makes teaching a delight; and when, going down 
from the University, they maintain in later life the same habits of alert and con- 
scientious thought, the teacher |feels he has not lived in vain. If in any measure I 
have given of my meagre best to the young men of India, the gift has been much 
more than repaid in the ^genuine fellowship.we have had together both in and out of 
College precincts. Is it any wonder, then, Graduates of the year,^ that when I look on 
your faces I forget the august spectators, and forget oven His Excellency himself, 
and am conscious of you alone, the latest generation of that eager youthful' company 
among whom my life has been spent 

To-day your pilgrim feet are standing on an eminence from which your eyes gaze, 
now backward, now forward. Some of you are athrill with accomplishment. You 
have won youi* Degree with a rank as high as you had dared to hope for. Others of 
you may be less completely happy, keeping a cheerful mien but smarting invrardiy 
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under a sens© of not liaving been able^ on those grim examination-days, to do justice 
to the hard work you had put in and the powers you feel conscious of possessing, 
I can well sympathize with you, the disappointed ones, for was to your company 
that I belonged on my own G-raduation Bay. Fortunately life has other kinds of 
examination -test, and there the verdicts are often very different. But all of you, 
the disappointed as w^eli as the elated, have completed ^an achievement in which you 
do W'ell to take a modest pride. By right of your attainments you are now graduate 
members of the great TJmversity of Madras. We do not think her faultless, nor 
■would she wish us to do so. But we know her worth, and to be robed in nor 
insignia is no mean honom’. 

It Is natural for me to look back to-day to my own graduation, and to compare 
the ceremonial on that occasion with what we use here. In those days the? Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh possessed no hall of her own adeq_uate for the rcciraroments of 
such an occasion. The hall which was annually hired for the purpose was impre- 
ssive in nothing but its lofty and ^spacious dimensions, and— possibly owing to an 
instinctive sympathy with the plainness of the architectural setting — plain black 
robes were the order of the day. The only academic Doctor upon whose person, 
in my undergraduate days, I ever saw a red gown was the Brofessor of Astronomy, 
whose communion with "the lonely stars had perhaps so emancipated him from the 
herd-instinct that he could placidly defy local custom. But if in the Edinburgh 
Graduation Ceremony of those days there was little to impress the eye in the mass- 
effect, in the ritual followed there was at one point a greater individual impressive- 
ness. In Madras the magic words which transform the graduaiicl into the graduate 
are addressed to the whole company of the reoepients of each particular Degree 
collectively. At Edinburgh in 1897 each graduant who crossed the platform had Ms 
Degree conferred on him individually. In succession each had to pause and kneel 
bare-headed before the Principal of the University, while the latter, holding out a 
velvet cap an inch or two above the above head, murmui’ed the iatin formula by 
which the Degree was conferred. I do not suggest for a moment that Madrid 
should follow suit by requiring our Chancellor to memorise, say, a Sanskrit formula 
and pronounce it over each graduand in turn. Even were there no other reason, 
the much greater numbers to be dealt with would rule out any such procedure. Nor 
were there no other reason, the much greater numbers to be dealt with yf'ouid rule 
out any such procedure. Nor is there need for Madras to be an imitator of 
Edinburgh ; for if in one respect the old Edinburgh ritual was more impressive, 
in another respect the superiority lies with our procedure here. 

No graduate of the University of Madras has any excuse for not being aware 
that at admission to his Degree he bound himself by a solemn vow. At Edinburgh, 
on the other hand, at least in my day, the vow was subscribed by most graduates 
with a complete unconsciousness of what they were doing. Each man knew that he 
had to sign his name in a register of graduates kept in the University OMce, but 
very few indeed were aware that on the first pages of that register there was 
inscribed ,a long and solemn undertalring in the Latin tongue, and that by inscribing 
their names in the body of the leather-bound volume they were pledging" themselves 
to observe that vow. we do things better in Madi*as. For this vital part of the 
act of graduating we reserve a place of honour in the programme, and we clothe it 
in an impressive ritual of question and answer. Thereby we do rightful homage to 
the principle which no true University can forgot— the principle that &e foremost 
concern of education is with chai'acter rather than intellect. 

Graduates of the year, it is laid down for me by statute that I am to exhort you 
to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the Degrees conferred 
on you, you have attained. Any other topic I may touch upon is optional : this 
subject is obligatory. Now upon a strict interpretation I cannot help feeling this 
to be rather an invidious requirement, which places me in something of a dilemma. 
For if I do not comply. I am fiouting a statute, while if I obey the letter of the law, 
I am committing an impertinence. There would not have been this dilemma if the 
Address had come at an earlier stage in the proceedings— if there had been placed 
first the exhortation and then the solemn promise. But for me now to exhort you 
to conduct yourselves as you have already promised to do looks— to say the least— 
like a breach of good form. For it must seem to imply a gr^tuitious assumption on 
my part that you gave those undertakings heedlessly, without any settled and confident 
pmpose of keeping them. From e^rhortation, then, I will abstain : but without 
offence I may invite you to reflect with me “ on the implications of the covenant into 
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“atei’’ ’^J^en oa the strength, of 

^ It irifv Kq fi i? acknowledged yon as her full-grown sons and daughters. 

In miA can Oft that I aiB making far too much of a mere hit of ceromonial 

hPlnTwW Unless the colleges of this University fall far 

TOnvA f w n to he, the promises which to-day yon have made do nothing 

lairn fa words ^ a standard of conduct wliicli, as undergraduates, you 

? self-evident obligation. This is obvious in the case of tlie firvSt 
I ^aily life and conversation, as 

ecomes mGmbers of this University. Bat is it obvious in the case of the second 
piomise, regarding devotion to the cause of mortality and sound learning? Is it not 
uevotiou^ to sound ^learning that is the essential difference between a college that has 
nJ,V^ University system ;and what in Madras we call ‘Tutorial ' Colleges’ ? 
xae latter are q^mte useful institutions, and I for one have no quarrel with them, 
mt, however^ useful may be the ^ purpose ^ which they serve, that purpose is not 
X ®djication. In them success in examinations is tno absorbing preoccupation of 
noth teachers and taught. On the other hand, in any college that deserves to be 
recognised by the University, success in examinations is never the main objective, 
^'^o^^’ded, alilie by the teachers and by the ^ more responsive students, simply 
as the natural result of an eagerness of study which has much deeper roots. It has 
long been a stock accusation against the Indian university system that academic 
degress are valued not as a hall-mark of culture but as a passport to lucrative 
employment — a passport which is becoming time-expired I And ‘I believe it to be 
still true that in most oases the economic motive plays a major part in the decision 
to face the expense involved in a university course. But what may, quite intelii- 
gmiy, have been the main consideration at the date of joining college need not con- 
tinue to be the predominant motive in the -student’s, mind throughout his under- 
graduate years. If it does persist in holding the foremost place, the fault does not 
lie with the student, for my experience is far from teaching me that the Indian 
undergraduate is less responsive than other undcr-gradnates to the emancipating, 
transforming magic of a many-sided college life, and to the contagious example of 
teachers with whom pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness is an abiding passion. 
If you graduates have had the good fortune to belong to a college that knows its 
business, to-day is not the first time that you have inwardly pledged yourselves to 
‘‘support and promote the cause of mortality and sound learning,” Disinterested 
pursuit of the good and the true has long ago become a demand which yon make 
upon yourselves ; and that as many as possible should share the enlightenment with 
which you are privileged has become, I trust, a cause dear to your hearts. 

In corroboration of my hope that this is so will you allow me to describe a 
treasured memory ? It is of a conversation which I had with a student many years 
ago. In the most unself-conscious way he was telling me the story of Ms school- 
days and of his passionate struggle to secure an education. One result of the many 
obkacles which he had had to surmount was that he was much older than the 
average undergraduate. In fact, when he completed his fourth Form, course he was 
already in his seventeenth year. It is of Ms maimer of employing the subsequent 
hot- weather vacation that I propose to tell He electrified me by saying, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the world, that he had spent that vacation in 
giving lectures in his village on sanitation, education, and the evils of party spirit I 
Tory naturally I enquired exactly what this meant. Apparently what he did was to 
take his stand on the pial of the village choultry, where the elder men would gather 
of an evening, and under the driving spur of a social enthusiasm to hold forth on 
these subjects both to those who normally assembled there and to others from 
neighbouring villages whom he had persuaded to attend. But why, I incredulously 
asked, should people come to listen to a mere schoolboy ? Well, ho had foreseen 
that difficulty, and had prevailed on a senior friend to bring, as a popular attraction, 
that locally rare and entrancing thing, a hand-harmonium. And, fired by his infec- 
tious social enthusiasm, other men of senior standing had joined in the flood of 
oratory and added their exhortations to Ms. He also interested himself in the 
harijans, went to their despised huts and urged them to send their children to school, 
and sometimes even contributed a few annas out of »Ms slender store to feed the 
youngsters, for to this ardent young enthusiast education seemed everything, and 
m his ima^nation the man who had the right to wear a B. A. gown and hood was 
a god-iike being. Not content with with all this, he set to work to organize 
the following scheme. He persuaded a friend who, after passing the Primary 
examination, had settled down contentedly to the humdrum occupation of managing 
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liis own land, to start a pial scliool The education of tlie Tillage oHldren Mng 
thus proYided for, he proceeded to organize a levy of two annas from each house- 
hold to pay the suhscription for one copy of a local yernaoular periodical which 
this voiontary school-teacher would read aloud to the village seniors of an evening. 
He himself then proceeded to give half a dozen lectures ' in neighbouring villages, 
and made a beginning with a night-school in his own village. Ind I may add that 
upon every sabsec[uent return to his home he resumed this night-school teaching, 
with the ultimate result that this night-school developed into a permanent institution 
and obtained official recognition. 

Graduates, I have shown you a raw Bchoolboy giving a oonspiouoiis example of 
that devotion to the cause of morality and sound learning to which you are pledged. 
"What are you going to do, in your maturer and wiser way, to emulate it ? I invited 
an Indian friend for whose wise patriotism I have a high regard to offer me soma 
suggestion as to what I should talk of in this Convocation Address. At once he 
begged me to urge upon such graduates as are economically independent to go back 
to their villages and spend their lives there in the uplift of the rural 
coInmunit 5 ^ I pass on this message for your serious consideration. It is not possible 
for one so ignorant of village life as 1 am to develop that theme, or even to estimate 
how much self-sacrifice such a life-programme would entail But, remembering that 
India consists mainly of villages, lean conceive of nothing more noble, and for a true 
son or daughter of a University nothing more appropriate, than a life spent in com- 
bating the ignorance and other social ills that hold the villages of India in thrall 

From the second of the promises that were given this day I pass on now^ to the 
third— the comprehensive promise (which receives a more specific elaboration in the 
vow which follows it, attached to the professional degrees) to ‘‘uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. That is far too^ many-sided a 
pledge to be more than touched on, even if I confine myself to the simpler part of 
it— the upholding of social order. Even there I must select, and if you will permit, 
I will lead up to the single aspect which I wish to speak of by once again drawing 
upon old recollections of what students have told me. The incident I am going to 
relate is almost too trivial to tell of— as it were, a mere straw showing how, m a 
certain quarter, the wind was blowing. But if only the breath of wind that was 
blowing there could become a steady breeze everywhere, it would be a happy day 
for the social order. That is why the trivial incident seems worth the telling. 

The central figure of my little story is once again a student in vacation. I think 
he was at the time a failed Intermtoate, although happily only temporarily so. 
Desire for a wider knowledge of Ms native land had started him off upon a tour, 
mostly on foot, through districts unknown to Mm. One evening he found himself 
in an area that had been declared plague-infected and where plague ^passport regula- 
tions were in force. He had no passport. Authority stepped in, and ordered him to 
a plague-hut. There he was to pass the night, along with five other wayfarers who 
were strangers to him. That is Act I of the tiiyial little drama. Act II is an offer 
to the little party, in return for a small doacewr, of a chance of slipping away and 
going where they would. Act III is our failed Intermediate expounding to his com- 
rades in discomfort the social wisdom of the plague-regulations and succossfuliy 
persuading them to decline the proffered opportunity of escape. 

^ That is my insignificant little -tale, but now please let your sympathetic imagina- 
tion play, along with mine, .upon its pettiness. What is it we now see ? We seo 
social order struggling to cope with and minimise the curse of plague. We see some 
one wno ought to have known better offering to help to frustrate its wise endoavom 
out of desire for selfish gain. We see the treachery foiled because one of the humble 
wayfarers was a friend of social order. And that friend of the social order was a 
university man ; and he was so effectively its friend because at College he had 
learned a broader, more intelligent vision than his fellow ^wayfarers. 

Now enlarge that snapshot. ^ Magnify that miniature till it becomes as big as the 
worid. Everywhere we see social order, of one type or of another, holding down as 
best it can the evils to which, but for its presence, mankind would be a prey. And 
everywhep, alas ! we see its endeavour hampered by the selfishness of those who 
tnmk first of personal gain. Nowhere in the wide world, I fear, is corruption wholly 
absent, though its degree and form may vary. It is the very antithesis and negation 
01 soGiai order, and yet in some measure and manner it is a universal menace. May 
we hope that everywhere in the world XJuiversity men and women are its sworn 
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^ ^ ™ paduates, ^sAall unlTOrsal society look for help in the 

ii ? cancerous growtS ? We are not solitary cliampions Mit members of 
ngreat brotiiernooa. In our novitiate as College stuflents we iinself-conscioiisly learn- 
ea to count scrupulous ^ honesty and honour as Quite indispensable virtues, to trust 
one _another to be straight and true, and to be shocked If ever the exception was 
lound to he mish^ Then to each oi us there comes the time, as it lias oomo 
to you^', to-day,, when we pass out of onr novitiate, and, by vows consciously taken to 
mamtam ever the same high standard, we become members of a order of pledged 
servants of the ideal. May not society everywhere look to us to heal it of the canker 
•Of corrupt practices ?. The cure will not .-be easy. It is a cause that calls for martyrs. 

the; universities of the world.^can send out, year by year, a band of graduates 
Who have reached the sober decision that whenever the choice may be presented 
between scrupulous honour and worldly success, they will dways prefer honour,' the 
battle will be won, > ^ ^ 

Graduates nf the year, it is in a momentous hour that you have completed your 
novitiate, a time fraught with issues momentous for India and momentous for the 
world. This India that we love is about to enter upon a constitutional experiment, 
the precise issues of which no man can foresee. The one thing that is certain is that 
more than ever before she will need to find in her citizens qualities of the kind which 
it is the function of the Universities to foster and develop. She will need as citizens 
men and women who have learned to think for themselves and to act as they think, 
and whose judgments have well-informed and sympathetic wisdom that comes of 
wide and wisely chosen reading. She will need those who can put country before 
community or party, and who, even when feelings are running high, can seek a chari- 
table and sympathetio understanding of views with which they disagree. She will 
need those who will speak the truth only in love, will speak nothing but the truth. 
Where, if not to her Universities, shall she look tor such citizens 7 

For the world at large also the hour is fraught with issues of the first moment. 
Developments are afoot in the West which call rudely into question ideals that we 
had fondly regarded as among the finest achievements of the human spirit. Indeed, 
there are those who believe that to-day we stand “at one of the great turning-points 
in human history, comparable in significance to that in which the Middle Ages gave 
birth to the modern world.” Democracy is under challenge, not only in its sadly im- 
perfect realisations but in its very aims and . principles. Apprehensively we watch 
the development of the totalitarian state in its various forms—in Soviet Russia, in 
^rational Socialist Germany, and in Italian Fascism which for the Sake of economic 
efficiency, throws democracy overboard, and so does with the willing consent of the 
masses. “That the people”, ‘says Professor Macmitrry, “should abdicate all their political 
rights, and with them ail that gives meaning to human life, in the interests of a successful 
functioning of the existing social machinery simply could not have occurred to any 
European of the nineteenth century.” That we of the twentieth century should have 
seen it happen before our eyes is a fact of the utmost significance, summoning us to 
a revision of all our social ideas. Mere conservatism will not do. And suroI,v in the 
effort to work out a better organisation and embodiment for those ideals of freedom 
of which democracy has been the custodian, none can be better fitted to take a part 
than those who, IDm you graduates, have breathed the free air of the Universities, 
and have learned that there are regions of the spirit where dictation by the totalita- 
rian state would be an impious usurpation of sacred rights. 



lie Boilay Osiversity ConvaeaHoo 

j. is tte full text of His Excellency the Governor of Bo^nhatfs udflrpw 

to the Convocation of the Bombay University held on the 20ili. Augwi ma 
Mr. Vice-Chanceller, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

St? ^ UMversity and^its plIofL Ifwe of 

Krst let rne Impress upon yon the Importance of a Universitv qs t. fopna af 
|°home Ken oTlrU^^^^'t * 
higheKtelleffi^^^^^ 

4^pS=!??S.--«feS 

such as thfi ‘‘GrAnf^’’ RAKnni n 4! a certain Universities 



TOidd S«o* a oente, & l£, S, «I Si SS,'?. "! “ »“ pl«» 

lea »e w,.ld be aide ‘a e„rt &,te Sgfrt h“ °' 

verl^. 'l^sSuId'regard^t as^a®grJat^i?fortLfi^'^«i?^ ?®®P°“®iWiiiios of a Uni- 
tution for the production of B. aS \he true iosti- 

Sfs-’S I 

cents, and the adolescent mind has peculiarities ^whipruoir-FA^ 'teaching of adoles** 

me quote from the Lectures and Eslays of Profe^ofj. B. Seellff- 

inquire in -what the (Bffereno?consiis*'TO finFtL?tt1f^b * teaching men. If wo 
supplied with motives for working whilFthe me?^hHnt=^°'rt requires to be constantly 
other hand, the man needs above all tom IeS?iRd“nnl ,,3 ®i '5”*? ™ 

less necessary for the half-formed mind If the bov 

that the masters of a school should be deeolv learned^ Tf i-hL ^ iiooossary 

iF J 1 °^ competen? Lowledge ‘ thlv^will 

done in a school. Moderate lear nintb will bn "nffiHrfti- ^ do all that can be 

stimulate the minds of boys. The aualifioatfnn^^n!?^ command the respect and 
different. The liveliness and attraoSveness whioh ^ lecture are quite 

the same extent, in teaching yornFmeT mImov require! to 

matter much more. The lecturer deSF'^i^tor important, and 

a useful gmde to the cleverest young men at tfim,- moRf®- intellect. In order to be 
before ^ things, be a man of pwef Sd leLIf offio^aWo age, he must, 

master depends mainly upon his force of SSi tho Rnpi^l’J^®i= ®“ooess;of a sohool- 
mamly upon his force and ripeness of InteUMt^' ’ snocess of a college leotnrer 
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■i-n to say: “Even if University teaoliGrs dovoto themselvos aiisolateiy 

to ttie^work of Education, they will find that , the way to inilueaco tho students most 
powerfully is by becoming as learned as possible,” 

1 will read one last q[uotatioii on the suhjeot of examinations : — 

p ‘‘I I’ecognize the use of a system of rigorous examination and the advanta.go 
ot sitting the men to soma extent, and arranging them witli some referoiico to merit. 
Jiut i do earnestly maintain that when this|exainining and placing are niado th,e prin- 
cipal thing, when the tripos is made the heart of the whole system, the "rcat een- 
trai pump which propels the life-blood through all the artorios of the IJiiivcrsitv, 
tiio system becomes mischievous and lowers the wdiole tone of education,” 

I am aware that examinations are a necessary evil, but tliey should be kept in the 
secondary and subsidiary place which is proper to them, 1 >y this I do not mean to 
infer ^tiiat the standard of University Examinations should bo * lowered. It is my im- 
pression that this has already been done in the ease of this University and is" one 
of the corollaries of a system whereby examinations play too important a role, and 
scholarship and learning do not receive the respect due to tliem. ' I should, thorofore, 
say to the University authorities: “Raise the standard of your Degree examinations, 
make your decree a iiallmark of learning and seholarship, not merely a certificate 
that a young man or young woman has read a specihed number of textbooks ” 

I would also say to the University authorities that their proper sphere is tho im- 
provement of the university in all its phases, — culture, learning, scholar ship. This is 
a splendid and a heavy task, and I would ask you to concentrate your energies and 
resources thereon. Do not be inveigled into wasting time on sidelines. You have not 
the time or money, nor is it your function, to examine and give dipiomas for minor 
subjects, which do not really come within the sphere of a University. Whore educa- 
tion is an activity of Government I would ask you for your co-operation. 

As regards Secondary Education, your function is to form a suitable syllabus for 
your Intrauoe Examination. This automatically influences the work of the ‘Matricula- 
tion class ill each Secondary School. There, however, your inlluence should cease, 

I would go farther and impress on you that in forming your Matriculation syllabus 
you should work in close and friendly co-operation with those who control Secondary 
Education, namely, the Eduoatiomal department, so that your examinations will be 
co-ordinated, no only to serve your particular purpose, but to fit in harmoniously with 
the Secondary Soliooi course as "a whole, and the latter should be so adjusted as to 
meet the needs of the average boy about to outer life irrespective of whether he 
enters a college or not, and it is the majority which will not. These aims may appear, 
at fii’vSt sight, to conflict. In reality and in practice they do not conflict, and I tliink 
that a curriculum can bo devised which will enable the ordinary Secondary Scliool 
reasonably to satisfy both. 

Next, Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to draw! attention to the influence of the Uni- 
versity in a direction which is not often considered. I refer to its influence on un- 
employment. Although the University ceases to havo any direct connection with its 
graduates and tliose who fail to become graduates, onco they go down, it cannot bo 
indifferent to their subsegueut careers. An unfortunate but most noticeable feature of 
present conditions is the number of unemployed K A.s. Tho great bulk of these took their 
degrees with some idea that it would be easy thereafter to enter Government service. 
In tho past, when B. A.s were few, this was a reasonable hope. At the prosiiiit day 
only a minute percentage can be so employed. As for industry, employers wonid in 
most cases prefer men with practical training. In ‘ the West, a few graduates are 
required in industries, not for their degrees, but for the wider mental outlook 
possessed by a cultivated mind. The value of such men should bo brought to the 
notice of business magnates. Even so, only comparatively fe.w men will bo absorbed 
in this way, and a large number of graduates will remain without occupation. 

I mention those facts to show the waste involved in turning out tlieso unemployed. 
The parent who puts in all his savings into his son's education, wastes Ms money, the 
University wastes its energy and resources in teaching thorn, and Government 
wastes its grants. As you know, tho man who has taken a Univertity course in this 
country is usually unwilling to take up any but cloncal worM Even llardiolors of 
Agriculture more often than not turn away from agriculture. It is obvious too tliat 
when a B A. is compelled by necessity to undertake work that is done equally wedi 
by those with no University training, the time and money spent on that trauung^ 
have been wasted. Thus the [irivate money which might have been used for appren- 
ticing a boy to a trade or starting him in . agriculture, and the University and pubho 
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funds wHcE might have been vmed to better advantage are spent in a way which 

iacreases unemployment. , , 

The plain fact is that it is waste of money^ to give -Lniversity education to hoys 
equipped with less intelleotiial ability than will ensure a reasonable cnance of em- 
ployment in an ocenption demanding a graduate’s training. Let me tlierefore appeal to 
yon to keep the standard of your entrance high. It is a hard thing to ask an insti- 
tution to do anything which will reduce the mmihers of its entrants, but the needs 
of the present Hay cry out for a remedy for this kind of uneinploymont. 

Whilst on the subject of unemployment, let ^ me say how ^ glad I am that the 
equipping of the University Department of Chemical Technology is almost complete, 
that teaching work is now in progress, and that a start will soon be made with the 
prosecution of technical research. As a result, Bombay ^now has one of the best 
Departments of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in the East. 

The University, and, I may add, my Government, have done our united best to 
make this Depaidment a success. The need of it in our City cannot be questioned. 
Many of our brilliant students, who could have been of the greatest help in the 
development of our staple industry, have been unable to obtain the necessary trahiing 
owing to the expenses of proceeding abroad. Our now Department has changed ail 
that, since the tution fee will be well within the reach of the majority. 

There is one element, however, which is essential for our success. We must hare 
the cordial co-operation and support of the puWic and the business interests. Good 
wishes will not sufldee : practical help alone will avail. The University is starting in 
a small way with but two branches of Chemical Technology and with facilities for 
only 20 students per term. In five •or ten years’ time, when sufficient ex- 
perience has been gained, the new Department must be moved, and must form the 
nucleus of an all-embracing and extensive Technological College. To do this, lai’ge 
funds are essential. The public have so far been generous, for in the short period during 
which the Department has been working, donation to the amount of over Es. 5 lakhs 
have been received. But much greater sums are required before the University will 
be in a position to build a College of Technology with many Departments, wortiiy of 
the City of Bombay. 

May I, then, appeal to the public who are interested in the industrial development 
of this Presidency, and to the millowners, to give generous financial support to the 
University. Such help will bring its own reward, for under the present system of 
industrial competition high tariffs cannot shield an inefficient industry. If the mill- 
owners will but aid the University, they will have at their disposal for their higher 
technical posts a supply of highly trained Indian graduates whose presence in' the 
mills cannot but lead to more efficient working. They will be helping a Department 
which exists to help them, to whicli they can even now bring their pi-oblems with 
the assurance that high technical skill is at their disposal for the solution of their 
difficulties. 

In conclusion, I should like to say how glad I am to have Iiad this opportunity 
of addressing you. Jf I have dealt chiefly with the problems which are the respon- 
bility ox the authorities, I do not forget that many of you have still some time at 
the Umversity ah^d of you, and that others of you are now graduates at the outset 
of your careers To the former I would say : Make the most of your time. Work 
hard. ThinJc out yooi* various problems and try and reach the truth. There is an 
enormous field ot study before you. Make sure that what you know, you know 
tlioro uglily and exactly. ^ 

To the graduates I would wish all success in 


of you. You are entering upon it at a time of vital importance to your country"^ 


the battle of life wliicli lies ahead 
impending. Bee“ to it that ’'your gifts of 


when great and far-reaching changes are 

extra knowledge and learning are used to the best advantage, not only for youi' own 
good but, above all, for the good of that great India whom it is our amS and 
duty to seive. To yom^yoimg ladies and young men, I would express my sincere 
hope that you may all, m the near future, secure happy and useful occupation. 



Tiie Kaslii Vidyapitli Caavoealioa 

(0^^ of tlio Kashi Yidpapillia was hold on 

ImfRfi'no* Ai: the Kashi Yidyapitha buildiags. The faiicti on began !*y the 

Mr* Birbai Singh, Registrar, presented* the 
whn Aatvp ^ Bas, the Kulapati^ Kashi Yidyiiphlia, 

of degrees. ^ Mr. Sri Prakasa^ vice-principal, read a leiten* 

Congress President, wlio owing to some iiressing 
function, but wished success. Messsages from 
Nehru, Mr, Mohan Lai Sahsena and the Yicc-Chancellor of the Gujarat 
mayapitlia were read. 

Acharya Zakir Bmsain Saheh ot Jamia Millia, Delhi, read his con- 
fn^^A in Urdu which runs thus: ‘I hesitated in accepting your hind liivi- 

convocation, for I sincerely felt it was a distinction I did not 
aeseiwe. but 1 accept it as a gesture of good will and approval for the work my 
colleagiK^ are doing at the Jamia Miilia in the face of great odds.'^ 
aT , f //^^ssai^^ then proceeded to show how nothing short of a truly nation- 

^ system of education could ensure the healthy growth and progress of Indian ])eople. 
ile regarded it as essential both sociologically and educationally. To liini society was 
P^iJ^ary entity and tlie individual was secondary. ‘Ediicritioii’, lie said, ds the 
aeii berate and purposive effort of a Social group to transfer to its new generation the 
culture of its past, thereby ensuring continuity of social life and enabling it to make 
necessary adaptation in a changing environment. National education is to the nation 
wiiat memory and intelligence are to the individual. Without national education the 
nation cannot last and the individual is unthinkahlo with nation the whole of which lie is 
.H© then discussed the nature of the educational process and characterized it as 
the revivification in a new mind of the mental energies latent in goods of culture. 
And since mind can best assimilate the cultural values of things to wdiicli it bears 
some peculiar affinity, the cultural goods of the group to which the iiidividiia! be- 
longs are the best instruments of his education. 

In the light of this general principles, Dr, Zakir Eossam referred to many im- 
portant problenis of national education to which he invited the serious thought of 
Indian educationalists. He advocated educational autonomy for all geographical or 
religious groups, constituting Indian polity as the demands not only of sound politics 
but also of sound education. He specifically mentioned of Muslim education and said : 
^There is a type of extreme Indian nationalists who insists on every one giving up 
his religion before he is entitled to rank as a true son of India. There should bb no 
such condition precedent to true nationalism. Patriotism can ha a ]mrfc of one’s loyalty 
to one’s faith and need not be a betrayal and infidelity.’ The Indian Musalmans are 
behind none,’ said he, ‘in their love for "country. They are proud of being a compo- 
nent part of the great Indian people but they' insist that they should remain a cons- 
cious part. I welcome this insistence not only *as a Muslim but also as an Indian.’ 

Addressing the graduates on whom the degrees were conferred, he said "To those 
of you who may choose careers that will bring you wealth and distinction I liavo 
just one word to say tlio road to success need not be one over cherished ideals tram- 
pled under foot and dear obligation neglected. On the basis of narrow .self-interest 
blind to the service of the whole of which one is a part, no personal development is 
possible which may rank above the animal.’ 

Addressing those who would devote themselves to national^ vmrk, ho said: ^Fiiends, 
you are going out into an unfortunate land, the land of political dependence, of in- 
tellectual slavery, of social injustice, of Mxuman customs, the laud of tyranny of 
priests, of the hatred of caste 'towards caste and creed towards creed, tlio land of 
illiteracy, of preventable disease and avoidable death, of luispeakable poverty and 
indescribable misery. The extreme desperation of the situation may cause to believe 
that its need can be met only by wholesale destruction. Many young man think 
like this. But I am afraid destruction will not make our task easier. For destruction 
is already there in a great measure, Diseases and disabilities we have man.y but 
hardly any that we can remove by working ourselves up to a frenzy and aiiding a 
short lived effort. We are called upon not to destroy but to build. The situation docs 
not demand of a torrent of boiling blood, but a steady stream of sweat from our 
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toilsome brows. Our future shall be forged in the unpreteotious cottage of the peasant, 
the smoky slied of the workshop and under the thatched Init of oip- villagte school. 
‘If you will take up the work of regenerating your people, he continued, ‘remember 
that it requires patient toil, thanldess and untiring at times, poor in irnniedlato re- 
turn but rich in the promise of ultimate harTest. You caiuiot take up the task if 
you are in haste ; it requires thoroughness. You Gannot hoi)e to he!]> cdTeotively in it 
if yon work by fits and starts. It requires steady efforts. Yon Iiad liettor kee]t away 
from it if failure engenders disappointment in you and disappointraont and des}>air. 
Faiiures there will be many and frequent. Only they shall yeuturo to work 
here who can turn eyery failure into stimulus for renewed effort cannot 

take up this work with the spirit of negation and distrust lurking in you. 
For this will render you intellectually bankrupt and morally too ^ storll(3 
for the mighty effort. Moral qualities of the first order are essential if you 
Avoiild undertake this responsibility. If you got to-day and now a divine gift of the 
most perfect institution of political and cultural life it would bo usidess. They will 
sink down to the level of our moral height and become unrecognizable. A people 
can keep its worth and its institution only on the level on which it can create tliejn 
by itself. It is farther essential that the youth of the country should ^ co-operate in 
this mighty effort for a considerable length of time. ‘Is this co-operation possible V 
asked Dr. Hnssaln, and said -‘One requires to be great to say yes to the question 
in an India of Hindu milk and Muslim water, in an India of Brahmans and untouch- 
ables,- in a sub-continent which houses the most divergent radical cliaracteristics, the 
most contradictory cultural currents, the most sanguine struggles of conllictiiig ideals. 
But I have optimism enough to say so, because I am, sustained by the belief that 
India’s mission in history is the evolution of a distinct type of humanity combining 
and harmonizing in itself the virtues of the diverse types which history has produced, 
a type that might work out a better solieme of ci'Jdlized existence. If you are also 
sustained by that belief you will be ready to give and receive co-operation. But when 
doubt comes over you and fatigue then look to the picture of a politically and spiritu- 
ally free and great India which you should carry in your breast. Look to this picture 
it would strengthen you and if you still see round you the mean and the ignoble, 
the faithless and the imbelieving, the self-seeker and the career monger, cunning and 
brutality, slavery and oontentedness with slavery then know that the task is not yet 
over and the work must go on.’ 

Dr, Bliagavan _Z>as, thanking Pandit Malaviya, said that through his asMri)ad our 
end would be achieved. Next he thanked the” speaker for his very excellent and in- 
valuable speech and said: ‘It is onr duty to do something and find out a way so that 
we may be united. We should not only see the differentia but have an eye on the 
genia as well, otherwise everything will ”he spoiled.’ He should be made to act up to 
his advice in bringing about unity and reforming our national education. 

The function then terminated. 


Tfie iysere Uiiiversily CoovseatioB 


^ ihe toilqwing is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. C, Y. 
Chintamam,^ Chief Editor, “The Loader” Allahabad at the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore held on the 9th. October 1935 

Your Highness, Mr. \ ice-Chancellor and Members of the University of Mysore, 

It is a great privilege for one to be called upon to address this august assemblage. 
I owe the honour to the friendly partiality of Sir xMirza Ismail, from whom I have 
received many kindness since we formed each other’s acquaintance at the first Round 
labie Conference m London nearly five years ago. I received the call last year but 
had to disappoint myself owing to ill-health, I esteem it a good fortune that the 
invitation has been renewed this year. 

Your Highness, my first knowledge of Mysore came from the rich and unique 
tribute pmd to your illustrious father by the Indian National Coiigross in 1894, when 
liis late Highness died very young at Calcutta to the sorrow of ail who admired 
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tion |rst and (until now) only time tliat great organisa- 

a ruling’ nrtnoA^ ^ Sustained in tho death of' 

abilitv mifl hAFafioa^^^ **^1 ^ which, ho ruied with sucli wisdom, 

roifn/wo? hut all the Indian people, to whom liis constitution ai 

aoHvo vindicatm of ^ their political capacity, an example for their 

Yom rSn ^ an earnest of their future political, liborties’h This was said of 
thA parent of the gi*eat Representative Assembly of Mysore, 

nnrl fvnixFLvf of ^ India. Building upon the foundation thus well 

lAo-iQlofl, n’ Highness sullustnous^ brother has since given this great State a 
■gsiativo Coimoil with an elected majority and well-defined functions and, recog- 


condition of tlie success of representative 

h ■fllicj TTrtiTrQt»cJf’tT«_— nrpciin tl'>a fh'of aF 


nizing that education is the indispensable 

hA^i State with this University-again, thd first of its 

Indian State, and the first teaching and residential university established, 
AAn ail its branches and of all classes has been the anxious 

^ seen from the volumi,nous and 

nsti active iitoratup kindly placed at my disposal by the authorities of this University. 

1 niay venture to add to this, the keenness of His Highness and his Govorn- 
neiit for industrial development and for all-round national advancement inav well be 
the envy of Indians residing outside His Highness’s State. 

^he present national demand of India. In one and a very important 
sense the people of every Indian State have Swaraj ya, although, unfoi'timately, not in the 
luii sense of Lnicoln s histone phrase ‘‘government " of the people, for the people, hy the 
|ieop /(5 But m His Highness’s territory, there is, definitely, rep.fesentative government 
iromthe village to the central government of the State, and tho niimistakahlc tendency 
01 the evolution of mstitutions has uniformly been in tlie direction of progress. Here is 
eombmed administrative efficiency of the bureaucratic system of British India with all 
^ ^ advantage of Government by a ruler who is for the people and 
01 the poople, who thinks their thoughts and shares their feelings, their joys and 
sorrows ; whose traditions are rooted in the native soil of the State as theirs are *, 
wiio is not a transient being with a limited and temporary interest in the people 
and their problems but one who has inherited a permanent, living interest in them 
from his fatliers and is concerned to hand over the heritage to his sons in 
untarnished splendour. There is a “soul” in Indian States which we miss in our 
cirab British India. I am very much aware of the many grievances of the people 
of Indian States in geueral, and very much wish for a more or less radical change 
of system in order to give the people a defiaito share in their own government ; 
but I always have been, and hope shall always be, for the preservation of the States 
under their ruling princes, who are the living emblem of India’s past glory and may 
yet prove to be a potent agency in the transformation of the dostinities of this 
great land. And, though I may differ, much to my regret, from your distinguished 
Dewan on much in the new Government of India let, wo are botli gratified by the 
prospect of all-India federation, which will bring the States and British India into 
joint counsel over common problems. My study of the new constitution does not 
induce an excess of optimism in my mind, but now that it is a settled fact 1 shall, 
with Sir Mirza Ismail, hope for the best and shall bo happy if actual events should 
prove at least a fraction of my pessimism to be excessive, if not unfounded. Mysore 
has been the breeding ground of statesmen. Beginning with the celebrated Purnaiya, 
never forgetting Dewan Rangacharlu and Sir Sesliadri Aiyar, nor omitting Mr. Y. P. 
Madhava Rao and Sir Yiswesvaraya (the Dewan during whose regime this University 
was founded), and coming down to the present day of Sir Mirza .Ismail this State 
of Mysore has demonstrated to the world, not only by its objective achievements 
but in the persons, first of its illustrious Maharajas and next of its ministers, that 
India is still rich in constructive political talent and deserves a higher destiny than 
to remain a dependency. As a humble publicist who has been in the political life 
of British India for 37 years, I salute His Highness the Maharaja as the honoured 
head of sucli a State and pray that my fortunate countrymen of M:ysoro may long 
enjoy the good fortune of looking up to him as the guardian angel of their most 
cherished interests. Authorities on ancient Indian polity have informed us, as tho 
result of their profound studies, that the old sentiment was that “a ruler entrenched 
behind the impregnable fortress of his people’s love is unconquerable,” and that it 
Was the root principle of that polity that “every function of the State had to be 
conditioned by and to bo subordinated to the need to preserve both society and the 
State.” May these ideas constantly guide every ruler of an Indian State, as in 
this great State ! 
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Yoiir Highness^ I -first visited tMs State 27 years ago. ^ I was tlieii tlie assistant 
seoretary of the Industrial Conference and came here with the special ohject of 

studying 3 ?^our Dasara Industrial Exhibition^ I utilized the occasion to see your 
Teeh'nicarinstitate too, and to witness, thanks to the ooiiiiesy of then Bewaii, my 
lamented and distinguished friend Mr. Y. P. Madhava Rao, one of the Durbars and a 

sitting of 3 "our representative Assembly. I saw too a few of your institutions 

situated at " Bangalore. Ills Highness’s great palace wuxs stiil iuoom[dete. vrhile 

the Indian Institute of Science was represented only by walls threes ^ or 

four feet high from the ground. In pressing me to pay tiui present visit. Sir Mirza 
Ismail told me of t.he immense strides that the City and State of Mysore have since 
made in every direction. I expect, before I shall have retraced my stops b> 
Allahabad, to find ocular demonstrations of the vast progress recDrde<l in the oillcial 
publications of the State. Among yo'ur many institutiems established and functioning 
for the well-being and advancement of the lojmi subjects of M^^soro a very iiigh, if 
not the foremost place, must certainly he given to this University. Ediicaiioti is 
both the meaus to an end and an end in itself. In a restricted sense, education by 
itself will not achieve- everything ; but without it nothing can he accomi-irKshecl 
Sydney Smith said ; ‘‘The doctor will not tell you that you will l)c all riglit 
when the hilo iias been removed ; but he will tell you that you cannot be all right 
unless it is removed. Similarly, man may not ’ obtain all the gt>od ho wants 
merely by reason of spending a few years at school and college and iu tln^ 
university," hut he can usefully attempt nothing worth mentioning uiiless his 
ignorance is removed 'by education. His Highness the Maharaja lias l)»ien ^ a 
life-long believer in education and has consistently striven to give its benefits 
to a large and increasing number of his subjects. It was witfi pride and 
almost envy that I studied the last decennoial reitort on education in this State. 
Eager as successive Governments of His Highness have been to secure a wide difiii- 
sion of elementary education among all classes and hotli. sexes, assiduous as tlmir 
efforts have been to devise a sound system of secondary education as the foundation 
both of university and technical education, they have, " under His Highness's tegis, 
been at the same time equally mindful of the necessity of the two latter. It is to 
this statesmanlike view of tho problem that your people owe the existence side by 
side of diversified as well as of the higest academic education. British lujUaii pro- 
vinces as well as sister-states may with, advantage emulate the Jiigh example set by 
Mysore pn this as in other respects. 

Having decided to establish this University, the Government and fiieir advisers 
had no difficulty in maldng up their minds in favour of a modern teaching and resi- 
dential institution as being in every way superior to the older type of federal or exa- 
mining university. Mysore did not wait for tlie moiiumental " report of the Biidler 
Commission to instruct it. A subject which has not yet wliolly ceased 
to be coutrqversial in British India, Mysore solved almost without the outside 
world knowing about tlie discussions here. The example of Mysore was soon 
followed by Benares and Aligarh, ^Baoca and Lucknow, and it was my j>rivilcge as 
the first Minister of Education in the United Provinces, to carry through the 
legislature, under the enthusiastic guidance of Sir Harcourt Biitlor, Bills to separate 
high school and intermediate education from the university to reconstruct Allahabad 
University on the basis of a teaching and residential ihstitutioii. I am confronted 
to Imow that at least in ^ Mysore, which has worked the new system for a longer 
period than any other Indian university, there is no regret and no misgiving; and 
there is no wistful ‘hooking backwards” on an examining ^board as a bettor tyjje of 
university. The results as they are embodied in reports, have fully justified Mj^sore’s 
WLsdom and foresight. 

. f oannot presume to arrogate, to myself tlie role of a critic but may yet venture 
with Your Highness’s permission, to submit fi.ve suggestions for the consideration of 
the competent authority. 

(1) The place of religion in education has engaged the best thought of the wisest 
men in two continents for generations and yet remains, 1 fear, an unsolved problem. 
1 have to confess that at one-time, and for Jong, I was a convinced advocate of 
secular education^ and the avoidance of religious instruction in public schools and 
colleges. tenacdously held to the view that the home is the legitimate place for 
religious instruction. But as indifference reigns •supreme in tho Indian home, the 
result has been the upbringing of the youth of India in a non-religious atmosphere 
with consequences by no means to their or the country’s good. I am as far as ever 
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I was ii’om any idea of educational institutions being convortod info centres of sceta- 

uan strite ox* theoxogical^ contention : that would indeed bo a disaster of the first 
magmtuae ; but the conyiction has been strengthening in mo iliat Ibis (;au bo avoidi^d 
ana yet, instruction in the broad principles of religion— the most iui|,)ortant of wliioli 
are, i believe, compiou to all religious systems— can be imparted to i lie groat 
aavantage of the individual as well as the nation, Nowhere in India is there, a fiead 
01 state more inspired by religious faith, and nowhere is there a broader toleration 
among people than in this favoured State — the State chosen by the great Sankara as 
the centre of the greatest of his pithas (of course I refer to Sringeri)'>-and it apporu’s 
to me therefore, that an acceptable and advantageous solution of the probieni of 
religious instruction in educational institutions can be attempted here with greater 
prospect of success than almost anywhere else. 

(2) Addressing the convocation of the University of Madras in 1887, Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Rao, a statesman who with Sir Salar Jung raised the stature of India in 
me estimation of the world, held up the ideal ^everything of something, and somo- 
tinng of everything”. This^ ideal combination, always difficult, of a generic knowledge 
subjects with specialized knowledge of one subject 'is becoming iuGreasiugly 
difficult, if indeed not impossible, due to the great advance of knowledge as well as to the 
extent to which specialization has been carried. But this does not justify, even if it 
may explain, the opposite extreme of enabling a young man to qualify *for a degree 
in a state of complete ignorance of things fundamental I understand and to a great 
degree appreciate the latter-day tendency of educational thought to allows students 
the widest option in the selection of subjects. But this must be subject to a 
necessary reservation. It ought not to be made possible for any one to go through 
the whole of his school and college and university education, without having to study, 
say his mother- tongue or the classic language in which are enshrined tiie treasures 
of his ancient lore, spiritual as well as secular, or the elements of the history and 
geography of his and other countries, or the rudiments of science. How to draw a 
curriculum or syllabus which will not be open to this grave o^bjection and will at 
the same time not overburden the student, while it will also pay due heed to the 
nourishment of the soul and the strengthening of the body, is a most important 
problem which educational authorities have not yet been able to solve but to which 
they have got to address themselves with unremitting attention. 

(3) I would earnestly urge the claims of the Ayurvedic and Unan! system of 
medicine for State patronage and for recognition by the University. Fortunately, tlio 
faith of people is still groat in both of these indigenous systems, w^hile medical relief 
can be extended to our rural millions more easily and at less cost to the State by 
the adoption of those systems than by exclusive patronage of wliat is popularly 
known as the allopathic system. Bengal has served herself and India by most praise- 
worthy efforts to rehabilitate the Ayurvedic system. In the last two generations there 
have been in Bengal eminent Ayurvedic doctors wliose skill and success have gone 
far to re-establish Avurveda in the confidence of educated Indians. There are in 
Calcutta two first-class Ayurvedic colleges with hospitals attached*— the Ashtanga and 
the Yiswanatha— the latter founded and liberally endow^ed by my distingiiisbed 
fideud, Mahamahopadhaya Haviraj Uananath Sen Saraswati, perhaps the greatest 
living exponent of* Avurveda. 'With him as Bean of the Faculty an efficient Ayurvedic 
college has been opened in Benares Hindu University, It is a fact too x>atent to need 
demonstration that indigenous institutions and systems have withered for lack of 
State support under a Government which has brought everything from the w'est And 
thanks to the system of education inaugurated under the influence of Macaulay, 
Indians educated in everything English almost to the exclusion of India's culture, 
have come to believe more in things western than in their national herita^^o. In this 
point of view, it is no small good fortune that Indian States continue to exist under 
liberal patrons of learning and the arts. Among them the place of Mysore and its 
Maharaja is conspicuous. Mysore is renowned far and wide lor its support of Sans- 
krit learning and India’s fine arts. I am hopeful and confident, therefore, that I do 
not make a vain appeal when I plead for the recognition and the generous support 
of the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine by the Government and the Univer- 
sity of Mysore. 

the authorities of Mysore Universitv to consider the Institu- 
tion of studies in Journalism more or less on the lines of the course in the London 
School of Economics, I am glad to notice that Madras University „is moving in this 
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direotion. The newspaper press has come to stay. Wliatover attempts, legislative or 
executive, may be made from time to time to regulate or control it, I do not suppose 
that any serious-minded person thinks it possible or desirable to suppress tlie press 
altogether. If, then, it must continue to exist, it is obvious that a more efficient and 
responsible press is greater advantage to the State and the community than one less 
efficient and responsible. This end, in my opinion, can be best achieved by the im- 
parting of education to journalists in the subjects which they have dally and weekly 
to discuss. In our country more than in lands where education is widely diffiisod 
among the people, the press not merely records but instructs public opinion. Should 
not the instructors themselves be instructed ? Courses of lectures to aspiring journa- 
lists on politics, economics and sociology, to name the three most important sub- 
jects, cannot but prove beneficial, if directly to the journalists, indirectly to the State 
and the commxmity. 

(5) More and more is it being recognized that English can never become the 
common iaaiguage of the people of India, howsoever it may be diffused among a limi- 
ted class. It is being equally recognized that there must be one common Iiitliau lan- 
guage in which there can be exchange of thoughts among Indians living in th(3 nortli 
and south, east and west. Thirdly, it is obvious that the only langiiago which can 
serve this purpose is Hindustani. To say this is not to say that it can at any time 
replace one’s mother-tongue. Efforts such as are being made in Mysore for the deve- 
lopment of Kanada must be continuously made in every state and every proviiioe in 
raspect of the mother-tongue of its people. Without prejudice to this, I am clear 
Hindi should be included among recognized optional languages in schools and colleges 
all over India, The part of the country where it is least understood is tho south. 
But it is encouraging to know that increasing number of meu— and also women— -of 
Southern India are studying Hindi, and the arrangements made under the auspices of 
the All India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan ai’O becoming more and more popular year by 
year, I have noticed with pleasure that the classical languages of both Hindus anil 
Muslims receive equal attention in this University. And I am glad that for the benefit 
of the latter, Urdu is extensively taught in the educational institutions of the State. 
I shall hope that the plea I have ventured .to make for Hindi as a recognized 
language will he considered with sympathy. 

Graduates of the year, it is now my duty to offer you advice to conduct yourselves 
in life in a manner befitting your position as alumni of the University of Mvsore, 
Unfortunately, I am not over-fond of the pastime of advising others. ‘ Those” wdio 
went before you were fortunate in being addressed by intellectual giants, profound 
scholars, great scientists, I am a mere journalist. As a student I was not a credit to 
my college and my teachers, politics having interested me too much and too early in 
life. And I am too conscious of failings, many and serious, to advise others with 
confidence. It is my duty to tell you that you must never neglect the paramount 
claims of physical health and strength : at once I think -of mvself and feel the 
awkwardness of one who has never taken care of himself advising otliers to do what 
he has always failed to do. I ought to ask you to retain a constant and living 
interest m the branches of learning which have been the subjects of vonr studies in 
the University. Dare I presume to this, being mvself immersed in "the day-to-day 
work of a jouriialist with little leisure for higher ^ studies ? Success -in life is too 
prone to be belittled if not actually derided, and it is sadly true that often is it made 
the idol of man s worship and essential virtues are sacrificed at its alter. There 
can be no room for doubt in any healthy mind that success purchased at the cost 
of honour and duty IS the most grievous failure. It is forgotten by the devotees of 
success that it doth not profit a man to gain a whole kingdom if in the process 
he loses his soul. Nevertheless, one’s ideal can .never he failure. One’s legitimate 
interest it is to aomere success in life, as in every task that one attempts : but 
one must be on one s gnard every waking moment against the temptation to buy 
success by descerit to unworthy methods. Success, yes, by every honourable means. 
But better ter failure than success, if the latter cannot be hh by adherence to 
and Dharma, ^ 

Wite an active consciousness of my limitations, I may yet be able perhaps to say 
performance of tte duty to give you advice, hi& before doini 
so, I have the far more pleasant duty to perform of congratulating you, graduates of 
the year, on &e .success that has crowned your scholastfo efforts. SeartiFy do I fell 
oitate you and wish you stil greater success in the years to come. You will not 
oomplam if I congratulate with particular warmth the young ladies who have n- 
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oeived their degrees to-day from His_ Highnoss the Pro-ChaiioeUor, and also those 

among yon _wlio liave acMeved distinction in their chosen subjects. Tlio State of 
Mysore was a pioneer in women’s education. The fame of your Xlalmrani's High 
feenooi spread ^far and wide e?en in the years when I was at so!io<tl :uid college at 
V izianagram. Since then the institution has expanded into a collegij. While at tltis, it 
i^Qation with honour and respect, Her Iligliiiess the late Maha- 
ram Saheha, Your Higlmess’s levered mother, of whose keen" solicitnio fur the ad- 
vancement of women’s education and of their weil-being in every sphere of lift?, 
you^of Mysore knew and I have read. La%-graduates, you arc the prophecy of the 
coming race of Indian women, on whose enorts in co-operation with men the coiintry 
Wiii depend for her future advancement. May you nobly fulfil your mission ! 

A special responsibility rests on the graduates who have achieved ilistinetion. They 
are marked out as being amon^ the minority of more tium average ability and in- 
dustry, who are capable of widening the bounds of knowledge by their specialized 
studies and devoted researches. On such men will the future "depend far more than 
upon the average man. It is to them we shall look for our future Rauades ami 
Bhandarkars, Tagores and Eadliakrishnans, Boses and Roys, Ramanujains and Ramans, 

I earnestly hope that they wilh take advantage of the 'facllitios afforded by His 
Highness’s Government to pursue their studies and researchos instead of being lured 
by the minor prizes of the services or the professions. It is specially incumbent upon 
them to remember Goustantly the beautiful motto of their Alma Mator — 
y It is the duty of all the graduates and it should be their iioiiour and pride, to live 
lives worthy of their religions, their race, their country and their education. The 
humblest and the least gifted can compete with the most favoured in praedising the 
cardinal virtues of Piety, Truth,' Service and Sacrifiee. ‘'Conduct” wrote Mathew 
Arnold, t'is three-fourths of life,” And right conduct is fortunately not and need 
never be the monopoly of genius. 

"Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies ” 

■ Per Contra^ how , many are not the oases of high-placed men famotm in the 
wordly sense, of whom it can unfortunately be said without Injustica "liis honour 
rooted in dishonour stood” ? My Mends, remain young and liopefuL 

"Youth is not a time of life, it is a state of mind. 

Man is as young as his faith and as old as his doubt.” 

Exercise the faculty of criticism in all matters secular where Reason must sit en- 
throned. But recognize the place of authority in reiigiou. ......... Armed with the 

triple armour of Faith, Hope and Charity, g<> fortlj into the world to light the InitHe 
of life, ready to "breast the blows of cireumstance”. And at all times and in all 
cireumstances, pray, never forget the claims of the M'othoiiainl upon your dtjvotion. 
AYith faith in Gvxi, reverence' for age and learning, deference for iiX|ierien(je and 
wisdom, with liuraility and unselfishness, serve Mysore and India, with loyalty and 
patriotism. And never forget that it is the duty of every one of' yon to iliink and 
act in the conviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your personal honi>ur. 


The Ann amai'ai Gniversit^ ConvocatioB 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address, delivered by Sir Mirza 
Ismail^ the Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of tlie Aiuiaraalai University held 
at Annamalainagar on the 31st. October 1935 : — 

Your Excellency, Graduates of the Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty to-day is to thank Your Excellency for the honour you have done me 
in inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address to tlie graduates of the y('ar. It i.s 
an honour that is doubled by the fact that the address is to be delivered in Your 
Excellency’s presence. We all recognize the intense interest whitth ‘you take in 
finding a solution for the age-old problems of India, of which the problem of 

55 
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Education is one of tlie greatest, and your fer?ent desire to make, during your term 
of office, a substantial contribution towards the betterment of the country. 

Your Ixcellency lias selected me to address the graduates of the year and to 
exhort them, as required by the Regulations, ‘‘to conduct themselves suitably unto 
the position to ^?hioh, by the degree conferred upon them, they have attained,’’ 
I undertake the duty with the greater trepidation because I have still ringing in 
my mind the poignant sentences of pathetic article entitled ‘Young India Protests.’ 
“We are all here,” said the writer, “the youth of India, / politician-handled, therefore 
lacking in sound judgment, passing between the huge^ mills of an educational system 
universally condemned as literary, futile and expensive, yet persistently continuing. 
We are sent to educational institutions because our fond parents think our future 
is safe only with a degree. We entertain opinions and take sides because we are 
told to. We have very few distinct and characteristic interests of our own ; but we 

are always listening to the arguments of others ; nobody wants to hear what 

Young India has to say ; why it scorns religion, distrusts superstition, doubts tlie 
elders, hates injustice, longs for equality. Therefore Young India protests ” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do indeed recognize how difficult the times are, how 
perplexing the many problems that are facing us, and how gloomy seems the outlook 
fox the educated young man in India to-day. And I have no panacea to offer for 
what is in truth a world-wide complaint. But I should like to assure you for my 
own part (and I feel sure that I might add a like assurance on the part of one of 
the youngest statesmen who have ruled an Indian province) that I do most heartily 
appreciate the young man’s point of view, and that in the State in which I serve 
(and I am sure the same is the case in the Presidency of Madras) we do want to 
hear what Young India has to say and we look to Young India to lead us out of the 
fog of depression to the new day. 

Graduates of the year, your ui 


year, your university is one of the youngest, if not the youngest 
in India. The purpose with which it was instituted was not to have one more replica 
of bodies that teach the time-worn subjects in the time-worn way, but to strike out a 
new path, and in particular to give special attention to study and research^m respect of 
the languages of Southern India. I do not know to what extent the autbonties respon- 
sible for the policy of the University have succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the tendency and temptation to fall into line, but there can be no doubt that the 
policy enunciated is a sound one, and meets one of the special needs of the country 
at the present time. Much has been said about the relative value of a study of 
English and of the vernaculars, and in particular about the use of the vernacmars, 
as the medium of instruction. To my mind the antithesis between the two is both 
superficial and unnecessary. Those who advocate the study of English have no 
reason to fear the competition of the vernaculars, nor need the advocates of the 
study of the vernaculars and of their use for instruction fear the competition of 
English. English is undoubtedly a most useful language to learn from every point 
of view— social, cultural, educational and political— and no university in InSia can 
afford to neglect it. It is a world language ; it brings India into close contact with 
western thought and culture, and at the same time is one of tlie most powerful 
unifying forces in our own country. It will be the language of the Federal and 
the Provincial Legislature. Clearly it is the duty of every Indian University to 
encourage the study of the English language. 

This should not, however, involve the neglect of tlie vernacular, which after all is 
the life-hlood of the people. The educated young man is practically lost to his coun- 
try, unless he can communicate his thoughts and his feelings freely and intolligibly to 
his countrymen their own tongue. It is only by keeping intact this powerful loM 
of unity with his own people that he is capable of exercising any sound influence 
amongst them. More than ever you young men will find it necessary in the coming 
days to speak to the masses direct. So I advise you in all earnestness to eouip vour- 
selves adequately for tlie great task that lies ahead. u j 

It is interesting to recall here the speech made by Sir Bartle Frere at the First 
Convocation of the University of Bombay in 1862, when he said : “When I trust that 
we may henceforward look for profound scholars among the educated Hindus and 
Par sees, 1 trust that one of your great objects will always be*to^ enrich ^yourlown verna- 
cular literature with the learning which you acquire in this University. Remember, I 
pray you, that what is here taught is a sacred trust confided to you for the benefit of 
your countrymen. The learmng which can here be imparted to a few hundreds, or at 
poat to a few thousands of scholars, must^ by you, be made available through your 
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Hindustan, Tbo great majority of 
can only learn througli the language which is taught tliem at 'their 
nnd it must he through such language mainly that yon can impart to 
wS Jcm Gould communioate of European learning and science.’^ In other 

the members of a university such as this to perform a double task, 
venaculars a supple and adeq.uat 0 instrument for the spreading of new 
tonme^^^ ^®condly to spread those ideas by instructing the masses in their own 


,It became the fashion some time ago, and has not ceased to be so, to look upon 
diversities as places where culture was pursued to the exclusion of all other interests, 
hike other institutions for the promotion of education, universities have a treble piir- 
pose_ to serve in the social economy. In the first plaoeiiiey must foster individual 
ueveiopment and educate ^Hhe whole of man’ ; in the second place, they must see that 
tne young men who receive the stamp of university approval enter upon the world 
equipped to take their place in the economic structure of society ; and thirdly, they 
must at these young men to be good citizens. And citizenship, 1 would remind you, 
has a range which reaches beyond the sphere of polities and economics, and covers 
every branch of life, and makes a man conscious of his continuous obligation to 
the source of his rights and as the object of his service. 

Thoughts of citizenship and of changes in the social order naturally turn one to 
the great changes that are in the making in our country. I would fain think aloud 
m your company and give expression to some of my hopes and fears for the 
immediate future. A new order is in the course of growth, not only In our own 
country but in the world at large, and evidence of the pains and tribulations that 
are the inevitable accompaniment of such a change is everywhere manifest. Actuated 
by the belief that the darkness of the night is but the precursor of the bright dawn, 

I ask myself in what manner our country is going to face the new task before her, 
how she is going to organize herself in order that she may play her lightfiil role, 
not only in the economy of the British Commonwealth, but also in that of" the larger 
World Order to which mankind is looking forward. 

I ask myself what is going to be the drift of events in our country in the 
immediate future, how the new constitution will work and what wdil be the attitude 
towards it of the young men that are now sent forth into the w'orid ■with the imfiress 
of our universities. This is not the place nor the occasion to enter into any detailed 
examination of the provisions of the Act. It has its good points and its 'bad ones, 
both of which will lose their academic importance once the discussions die down and 
the real work begins. The more relevant considerations which need examination are 
the attitude of the people at large, and the efforts they will make to work the Act 
and mend it where necessary by right methods. 

To my mind the great problem that will vex us in the years to come is not the 
innate and inevitable defects of the constitution, but two poignant evils of our 
national life— the two great dangers which are confronting India at the iiresent 
moment, and which, there is reason to fear, may assume undesirable pronortions 
unless they are projierly controlled. I refer to communalism and _ provincialism. ^ I 
need not dilate on the former — wo are all only too painfully familiar wtith it in its 
various forms. I sometimes think tiiat if each of us were to cultivate a real close 
friendship with a man of another community, we should soon come to realise how 
silly is our mutual warfare I I make this proposal particularly to students who are 
now forming life-long friendships. 

As regal’d s provincialism, with the slackening of control from the centre and 
with the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, the ^ tendency for each province to 
disofiminate against the inhabitants of other provinces will become more and more 
pronounced unless firm action is taken to discourage it from now onwards. Provin- 
cialism carried to its extreme can only spell disaster to the country at large. You, 
graduates, who are leaders of tomorrow, have a sacred duty to see that this tendency 
is checked. It is for you to inculcate ia the minds of your countrymen, in season 
and out of season, that they are all one people, belonging to the same country, and 
owning the same allegiance, whether professing this religion or that, or living in 
this province or State or that. What Is harmful to one community or province or 
State cannot be beneficial to another. We must all regard ourselves, as indeed we 
are, as children of the same mother. A tremendous obligation rests on the shoiildens 
of the present generation and the next. May Providence endow you with the 
necessary vision and grant you the necessary strength to fuifu it I 
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I should like to make one further observation in this connection. I would earnestly 
advise you to fendeavour to place on a lasting and stable foundation the relationships 
between Britain, and India. We live in a dangerous era. In spite nC all the wonder- 
ful progress it has made in recent years, the world seems, on the wliOiC, distinctly 
less honest and less honourable than it was. ^^It is a world. to quote from 'The 
Next Five Years,” "half-strangled by economic nationalism, bewlhlered rma thwarted 
by the breakdown of its |mternationaI monetary system, menaced by the tension 
between 'have’ and 'have-not’ Sovereign States, and now surrendering itself to a ina<l 
piling-up of menace against coiinter -menace the air.” A strong, prus[‘erous, and 

united India in alliance with Britain would wield enormous inniuniee in iho world. 
Together they can serve Humanity as no other possible combinatiou of eoimtnes 
could. The synthesis of East and West, for which Lord Zetland so eloquently 
in Parliament the other day, can be fostered, it seeiUvS to me, lonly in India. It wui 
be a potent means of controlling forces which are vSlowdy, but unmistiikaldy, coming 
into operation, and which may result in a clash of colour, in a hugi\ ty:>ii{lict l-etween 
the white and the coloured races of the world. Britain,* too, is realising— and will, 1 
believe, appreciate in the future even more than in the past— the importance of 
India’s good-will and support. 

The country looks to centres of learning like the universities to supply both the 
vision and the power to enable the people to pursue the path of jirogress undismayed 
by difficulties and unhampered by doubts. It is the rightful and noble duty of uni- 
versities to stand clear of violent partisanship, to see tilings steadily and to see them 
as a whole. May we hope, therefore, that the universities will not fail us in this 
hour of our need, and will send out young men whose love of their country is equalled 
only by their discernment and by their capacity for the sustained pursuit of their 
ideals, 

A college or a university is what its professors make it. The inherent vital element 
lies in the men who mould the thoughts of their students and in the ideals^ which 
they cherish and teach. The influence of a William Miller, a Theodore Morrison or 
a J, G, Tait is of inestimable value to generations of students. 

It is unfortunate that in our country we have been so long preoccupied with con- 
stitutional issues, while so many larger and more urgent problems have been clamour- 
ing for a solution. In the field" of culture we have" not yet arrived at a satisfactory 
synthesis between the old and the new, between the claims of the venerable past 
and the call of the present, which comes to us clad in western robes. Even greater 
is the problem of economic development. That our country is poor and our standard 
of life low, that the raiy at lives a life that is neither a credit to the administration 
nor a satisfaction to himself, are matters of common knowledge. The problem of 
industrial development has also become acute from a point of view that is of more 
direct interest ^ to the audience I am addressing. The problem of unemployment is 
one of great dimensions all the world over, but the form it has taken in our country 
is a special one, namely, the unemployment of what are oalied the educated classes. 
I am not one of those that believe that this indicates that we have an over-production 
of educated youth in our country. Far from it. At a time when there is urgent need 
for a vigorous forwuard niovement in education, it can he only shortsightedness to hold 
that we have a superfluity of men of the class that is most necessary if more schools 
are to be opened in the country. Yet the fact remains that at present a largo number 
of yoiingmen who have spent years of effort under trving conditions to get their 
degrees are finding that the prospect before them is barren. Tiiis is because the time- 
honoured avenues of employment are for the time being closed. Government service 
and the professions can expand only if there is prosperity in the country, and pros- 
perity nieans economic development. Therefore, whetlier w'e think of the interests of 
university products or of the country as a whole, whether we fix our vision on the 
unhappy graduates of our universities or on the familiar figure of the peasant toiling 
m tjie held, the path of economic duty is clear. Rural reconstriicticn must go forward 
apace together wuth the industrialisation of the country. Increased pros- 
perity^ m the land, a higher standard of life, and a demand for the produce of our 
lactories will enable Government both to fill its treasury and to expend ite increased 
tunas on a much-needed expansion of the development services. 

Clearly, tliem we have a number of practical problems that will tax all our zeal 
and i^sourees. But there is something deeper. The idea of pei‘sonal rebirth is cardinal 
in Jnaian thought, and perhaps the phrase 'national rebirth’ best expresses the in- 
waia necessity of India to-day. Our spiritual resources are partly misused but mainly 
unused, and for both reasons discredited— and unfortunately "they are discredited 
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particularly in the mind of the typical young men of our iiniversitics./Ihis is why 
we ^have desjjairing proposals for the mtrodiictioii of religion in university coiirsos-- 
an idea that is admirable until one seeks to give it practical shape. Yon can teach 
both ethics and citizenship to any extent, but it is definitely impossible to teach 
religion in universities while the religion of all is not the same. But if the teachers 
are animated each by his own religion, not pseudo-scientihcaly sceptical as now they tend 
to be but tranquillised and inspired by religious confidence and love, the students too 
will find this current entering into them and their lives. By such inlliieneo out nation- 
al rebirth may come. There is not time for me to try to describe fully what it may 
mean. One thing, of course, is the broadening of interest and zeal beyond the scliish. 
There is another very comprehensive thing ’which I may describe- as -order out or 
disorder’. I think that in a way it is true that if we had order in India wo ^^hoiiia 
therein have everything. Here is a theme that some philosophic graduate migiit worn 
out : wdiat order would mean in India. Two of his seotimi-headingvS miglit be— 'Look at 
our streets,’ and ‘Look at our assemblies.’ I make bold to say tliat there is hardiy an 
element of Indian life which is as yet governed by clear and disciplined order, .mm 
Government departments, in their necessary reaction against this, find safety in tiiat 
order without life wMcli we call red tape. 

I was both interested and amused to read of the great and notable efforts that 
the^ Chinese, another people yet more deeply sunk in disorder, are making to get out 
of it. The New Life Movement tliere, fostered by Chiang Kai-Shek, has a number 
of very firm orderly principles. One small one is ‘early to bed,’ enforced by police 
authority. In a recent article this story is told. “One young college maii sat up 
late one night to complete a long report, 'only to be informed by a policeman that ha 
was to destroy the manuscript because he had violated the injunction to retire early. 
In fact the student, tired and disgruntled, blurted out that the paper he had written 
was about the New Life Movement itself. The judge found it so w-ell written tha^^^ 
the student was given a position with the Movements headqiiaiters.” Other rules 
are thus described. “The Chinese are not supposed to stare around. They must 
be quiet in public meetings, including theatres. They must keep in line, when "buying 
tickets, and going on or leaving wharves, cars or boats.” Oh ! that we might oultivate 
such order in India— such order in small daily things— for that woukl not only be a 
sign of a far more profound ordering in our thinking and doing but would also 
most definitely help to bring it about 1 believe that I should not bo far %vrong in 
putting it like this “When our boy scouts keep step in marching the salvation 
of India will have come 1” 

Graduates, I trust and believe that your University has not only given you a 
liberal education, but it has also equipped you to face life’s problems in a manly 
spirit. The true university fosters ideals, biit’always in such a way that they may be put 
in practice in the real world, not in drowsiness or dreaminess or in vague enjoyment 
of poetic and religious abstractions, but in the resolute purpose to apply spiritual 
ideals to actual life. No doubt, the first business of every man is to win 'his bread. 
If he is sure of that, he can wander at liis own swnet will through w-oods and 
meadows. But every man needs, not only something to live by, but also something 
to live for. A liberal education is a possession in itself, apart from its utilities and 
applications. Blessed is the man who has received such an education, for it kindles 
liis imagination, enlarges his vision and opens to him avenues of knowledge without 
limit. ■ ■ ■ ' 

In this age of high pressiirej we need men of strong cliaractor, rugged honesty 
and determination, men with insight and foresight, men wdth lofty ideas and ideals, 
in both Provincial and Federal Legislatures. The demand is becoming more and 
more insistent for an era of character as well as of brains in politics. The country 
must be led by men of outstanding character. We need men wdio truly represent 
our citizens, and safeguard their interests and w^clfare, whose every effort is bent 
towards the enactment of sensible, enforceable laws, appropriate to the advanced age 
in which we live. It is the dufy of the universities to produce such men, and no 
duty can be more important, none more useful to the country, at a time like the 
the present when “The moaern world is confronted” (I am quoting again from ‘The 
Next Five Years’) “by a new wave of violence in political thought and action. 
Democracy is again at stake. The struggle for liberty is once more a vital issue.” 

Graduates, let me remind you that there is no royal road to a successful life, as 
there is no royal road to learning. It has got to bo secured by hard work and 
fixity of purpose. 
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(.1 ^*'-.'’^>ca-Ghaaoellor, has filled tao with pride, I maho bold to say 

mat It, snoiiM pe.reoeiyed by all of you, with, satisfaction, for it Is a sign that tlio 
spirit .01 ..toieratioa, which your iiliistrious founder preached, still animates those who 
guiao the. destinies of this University. And the consciousness of that brmgs mo to my 
nrst observation of substance. Toleration does not signify a passive virtue ; if it is to 
sweeten life, it must be active, 

. ' This; is true, ^ in full measure, of a seat of learning which, like Aligarh, is the 
guaruian' of a distinctive culture. Let me expalin myself » The portals of this Univer- 

sity ,. are^ open to men of all creeds, but its alumni are predominantly Muslim. The 
explanation of this is partly historical. The old M. A. 0 . College was founded by a 
great Muslim. It . was intended, primarily, to popularise., among Muslim youths, the 
West. But we have to look somewhat deeper for the true cause 
of Muslim preponderance on your rolls. That must be traced to the individuality of 
Isiamic culture. Time and clime have diversified the pattern and enriched the tints, 
but the central design stands out clear and unique. How this is not a thing to be 
regretted ; it is a thing to be proud of. Humanity would be spiritually much the 
poorer if all the races were fashioned after one pattern. But, as in the music, 
different notes assume full artistic beauty and power only when blended into harmony, 
so diverse human cultures must seek fulfilment of their separate beings in a cultural 
diapassiou, I venture to suggest that this must be the main, if not the principal, task 
of Aligarh, Its scope, in an Indian setting, needs no explicit definition, its impera- 
tive urgency needs no special emphasis. To indulge in paradox, its commanding 
appeal needs no reinforcement beyond a repetition of the famous words of Sir Syed 
Ahmed : ‘‘Our motherland, India, is like a bride whose two beautiful and lustrous 
eyes are the Hindus and the Muslims. If these two will harbour ill-will against 
each other, this charming bride will begin to squint ; if they will seek to destroy 
each other, she will become one-eyea’h To avoid that outrage on loveliness, ml 
Indians have to strive. None can strive to better purpose than those who; pass 
through these quickening springs of character and mina into the broad stream of 
national life outside, or those, who as custodians, abide within and regulate the use 
of the life-giving waters. 

Reflect, Mr. Yice-Ohancellor, what advantages of tradition and milieu you have to 
achieve culture and through culture, communal harmony. The language of polite 
intercourse between the great majority of Hindus and Muslims in this Province 
represents a union between two great Aryan and Semitic stocks. It is a heritt^o to 
whose present day vitality and richness both Hindus and Muslims have contributed. 
In no other part of India, have the relations between the two communities been more 
friendly or more intimate. Within these provinces, too, exist the two instructions 
that were specifically founded to preserve and to transmit to futiu'e generations all 
that is finest in Hindu and Indo-Muslim cultures. I refer to the two universities of 
Benares and Aligarh. For the high endeavour that I have advocated, what back- 
ground of history could be more auspicious, w^hat accident of geography more helpful ? 

But let not the scope of the ideal that I have placed before you be misunderstood. 

I have not pleaded for a fusion of individualities : for any sacrifice of the essentials 
of tradition or faith : both Hindus and Muslims w’ould be unworthy of themselves if 
they could learn to live in peace and good-will with one another only after an act of 
cultural Nirvana, The peace between them that I envisage is not a peace of 
extinction but a peace of mutual understanding. I wish to see them united in a pafeiot- 
ism, conscious and convinced of -common interests, sustained and strengthened by a 
determination to live and let live. 

So far I have argued in a purely idealistic vein ; but the objective which I have 
endeavoured to describe also has a practical justification. It is true that India is a large 
country with a teeming population ; it is also a poor country whose financial resoiiroes 
are limited. Every rupee that is spent on education must m made to yield the maxi- 
mum possible value ; we have no margin for fanciful extravagances, however capti- 
vating the lure. The moral that I am trying to draw must be obviovs. Universities, 
indeed all advanced educational institutions in this country, must avoid all but essen- 
tial duplication and must endeavour to specialise ; or else, in B. 1 . the Viceroy’s wise 
words, there will result not only diffusion of effort but mo reduction of amcieney. 
The circumstances of Aligarh, and my remarks also inolude the great University at 
Benares, make the specialisation of effort for which I have pleaded earlier, not only 
desirable hut obligatory. The cl^s of the natural sciences, of technology, of tlie 
hundred and one new branches of knowledge that Transatlantic fertility of mind 
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invents and fransatlantio wealth can magnificently house and elaborately equip should 
not he allowed, I submit, to make us forget the claims of our own heritage : the 
riches of philosophy, of literature, of religious experience and speculation that give to 
Asia and to this particular corner of Asia, India, a renown wMcli only our own 
neglect can dim. Can the imagination of man, Mr. Tice- Chancellor, turn to nobler 
lights or his energies be bent to finer service ? Let the heart of each one of you 
answer by its pulse beats. 

But Mr. Yioe-Ohancellor, whether we approach this objective as idealists or as 
realists— let me say, in parenthesis, that I recognise no incompatibility between the 
two— two practical questions will confront us : 

First — to avoid wasteful overlapping. In the H. P. alone there are five re- 
cognised Universities. Throughout India the number is 18, They are all autonomous 
'bodies. How should they effectively concert their activities so as to secure for 
India the maximum of benefit that their efforts can compass ? 

How to vsecure that the precious temple of culture, though open to all, 
is entered only by those who are worthy to worship at its altars. 

May 1 say that these are questions consideration of which, in the national interest, 
will brook no delay. So long as they remain unanswered, an immense and tragic v'ast- 
age will go on: wastage of money, of human energy, and, most painful as also the 
most dangerous of all, wastage of human lives through a training out of tune with 
their aptitude and their environment 

Yon may ask. You have propounded the questions : have you any answer to sug-* 
gest ? I confess, without a sense of shame, that I have no ready-made answer to 
give : indeed, no one man can. These are questions of extreme, if not unparalleled 
complexity : they stir deep-rooted convictions, popular prejudices, vested interests. 
They must knocfi at many doors : secure admittance into many strongholds : be care- 
fully looked at before their right treatment can be settled. It will need time, imagina- 
tion and courage to handle them adequately. But one word of comfort I can tell you ; 
though it has been spoken before it will not lose by repetition. In the language 
of constitutional lawyers, Education may be a transferred provincial subject, 
but Education is first and foremost a national service, wliich enters vitally 
into most aspects of national advancement. Though in no way desirous of interfering 
with the provincial administration of education, the Government of India can 
play an important part in the development of education by providing, at least an 
opportunity to the various educational authorities concerned to meet together, to face 
these questions, to prepare answers. The Government of India have, therefore, taken 
steps to resuscitate the Central Advisory Board of Education. That Board will hold 
its first meeting shortly. I rejoice that you, Mr. Tice-Chaaoelior, who pleaded with 
much persistence and eloquence for its revival, are a member of the board, and that 
you will be enablM to give it, from your abundant store of educational experience 
and knowledge, advice and wise guidance. 

The Board is the main contribution of the Department, of which I am temporarily 
in charge, to the systematio study of these two far-reaching questions. There will 
be cynics in plenty to scoff at it ; the mountain will be ridiculed for having produced 
another mouse. I do not admit the justice of the slight implied in the simile ; but 
let even those who are contemptuous of rodents remember the fable of the enmeshed 
lion. 

I have a strong temptation, Mr, Yice-Ohancellor, to say something on tlie second 
question that 1 have posed. Educational reconstruction is one of tile most widely 
discussed problems of to-day. None so humble that he may not have views on it 
It touches all and, therefore, must be pondered by all ; and as it goes to the very 
root of the problem of living intelligently, usefully and happily, it is not a problein 
for educationists alone. That must be my excuse for dwelling, a while on tiiis topic 
■Why have we this wastage at all ? Easy and, therefore, partially or even wholly 
incorrect answer spring to the lips. The State is apathetic. India is not sufficiently 
industrialised. Other similar half-truths can be repeated, but a little reflection will 
show that only a small percentage of those who pass through the great Universities, 
even of highly industrialised countries, find employment in industry or in the service 
of the State. A more interesting enquiry would be as to what proportion of those 
who pass through schools ultimately make their way to the Universities, and of 
those, who do not go beyond the school stage, how many stop at the end of the 
primary stage, how many digress at this, or some later point in the school stage of 
education, to vocational training. I would sound a note of caution against too 
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^veeping generalisatia^ fy0j^ the results of such enqoir.ies. The economic eondi- 

alike ; -what fits the IL 8. A. ma? noi: svdt 
the.sort of .figures^hat you-are likely-to get would, I think/oonfirm the 
commqiLsense GOiiclusion ; that economic distress . must result from erln(.iationa! 
uisequiiipriuin. It is not a matter • of ■ numbers ; a quest after matheniaiical maxima 
tor each grade HI, the edueatio^^^ not only futile but unfair. It is a 

matter of ijiaividual aptitude. ■ Shape your system of ediicatioii so as to l*ring the 
best out , of each man or \vomau ; that -is what education was meant to acliievo, but 
what, a >seuso of false values Js apt to obscure. Get rid, then, of your- false values, 
inat., lu my humble judgment, * points- to the right path :■ the mile-posts along it must 

. And now. Mr. Yicc-Chancellor,. I must - address a few - words moi*e directly in ilie 
graduates.^ This, is pro-eminently' their day : - a day of mingled feedings, of joy at 
ono^ stage, in life’s task accomplished :- ^of sadness at the physical parting from friends 
that^ for those who leave the IJmyersity .hepoaftesh today's ceremony must involve; 
or tribulation or confidence, according to -eireumstancos and tomperaraent about the 
tuture. , My message . to, all is one- of congratulation and good wilt Alay sacces.s 
attend them all. hereafter ; may the dreams of each— is not youth the season of 
dreams— come truo_ in ^ rich measure. But although that be our prayc.r, AEr. Ance- 
Chanoellor, and. their wish, w^o-.-kaow that -fortune is a fiekle Jade." Can we send 
torth thes,e young men -into the world with -any armour against her- caprice.? Most 
of it, from .helm to heel, has, . I have not doubt, been faHliioned and‘0.tttM wiH^ 

tlm precincts of the - University. Steel is no protection against the shafts of .Fate, 

hiipd and character uloiie provide this. Botli are trained and tempered hero. I shall 
hot indulge, in, platitudmous admonitions at length, but I shall voriture to quote a 

few .words .. of Plato : “Choose wisely and live - diligentiy. .Avoid unrightooiisness, 

intexnperence and cowardice,” and, let me add, that ignorance tliat comes of forget- 
fulness, and of . neglect to remember what you leariit Even if these precautions 
do not lead you to .. success measured in worldly goods, they will help you to 
peace, with .yourself and- to the respect of all upright men. And so, hopes and 
hostages of the futare,. farewell. 


Oiiiversily Convocation 

. The following is -the text of the Convocation Address dcliveied by i^nhahji Mahnraj 
Uayalbagb, Agra, at the eighth Annual Convocation of the Agra 
University held on the 23rd, November 193S 
Mr. Yice-Chancellor and Members of Coii vocation, 

■ I am ’grateful 'to, the '.University . authorities for the honour they have done nn^ by 
invitfeg me to address the, Convocation .to-day. Being associated with the Agra Uni- 
versity from almost’ its very inception, and, having- -participated in almost all its Gm- 
vocations,’. I knew well that the privilege^ of such an invitation had alwjiys been 
extended’ only to men of outstanding merit, .and, -bein.g - conscious of my |.>ersomil 
limitations, I understood well that my .duty lay in keeping the room clear for a more 
capable' person, but tbero came the temptation of satisfying a long-cherished desire of 
approaching the custodians of a University, and, through them, the other eaucatiomsts 
in the country, in respect of ,a matter which has perplexed mo for a considerably 
long time and which I regard .of, supreme, importance for the goodof my country- 
men,' and I accepted ‘the invitation ■ 

. About 2Q years ago,' I had ■ occasion to visit Hyderabad Bind and" witness the 
majesty oi the greatest ■ river of * Northenv India: As our boat glided merrily bn the 
rolling. waters otthe proud- Indus, my ' attotion was attracted by a beautiful 
of .data-palms clustering -on dts right -bank; On otiqxiiry from my host, T. caihb to learii 
tixat there were several such groves along the river h.-tftk and that thojr loi-njod tiin 
lemaants of. . the conqiwst -ot the province -by the tebs in the 8th. century, riic 
army -o£... Mohammad Ben-.Kassim hronght -with it a phmtiful knphly cif dates for 
rations and wherever the army - camped - during the course of the campaign, groves 
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of .date-palms sprang np from the date-stones oast' away by the soldiers. what 
a parallel,” thought I, ‘‘between the conquests of the Arabs and the conquests of the 
Spirit in the eyolution of life i”‘ Starting from the lowest rung of the ladder of 
the evolution, the Spirit first conquered the forces of inorganic matter and convert- 
ed a portion of it into organic matter, and then evolved mind ^ and ultimately reason. 
We are told hy the scientists that^ for an unthinkably long period of time, our planet 
was but a whirling mass of minute particles of lifeless matter, spinning In space 
at a great velocity. In course of time, when after undergoing necessary transforma- 
tions, it became It to be a home of life, particles of protoplasm appeared on the 
surface of its waters and organisms were formed. To say the least, it w’as a rod- 
letter day in the history of our planet, for it was now that the forces of inorganic 
matter received their first crushing defeat land it was now that the forces of Spirit 
succeeded in evolving the first form of life on it. With the firm footing thus acquired, 
the forces of Spirit proceeded from conquest to conquest and evolved innumerable 
forms of life in succession till at last they produced the first man. The forces of 
Spirit, satisfied with the advance thus made, appear to have dropped the idea of 
evolving higher species and directed their attention to the evolving of the mind and 
ultimately produced the modern man, so well-grown and developed in reason. I dare 
say it would not be wrong to hold that, like the beautiful groves of date-palms tliat 
now adorn the right bank of the river Indus, the numerous species of life abounding 
on our planet are but the remnants of the conquests of the forces of Spirit and tlie 
products of their castaways. Muhammad Ben Kassim perished long ago and so did his 
conquests, but immortal is Spirit and imperishable are its conquests. It is still alive 
and active and busy with its conquest of the residual resistance of matter. To my 
mind it is now endeavouring to evolve a race of supermen in whom life and the 
attributes of Spirit will have the fullest expression. For, look to the insatiable thirst 
for higher knowledge in the present-day man and also to the profound Impulse of 
every normal parent to raise Ms children beyond himself, and consider what these 
symptoms indicate. They clearly indicate that, under the influence of these instinctive 
passions and with the aid of the leverage they provide for human progi’ess, humanity 
IS slowly but steadily growing more completly towards a higher type which struggles 
to be born out of our darkened souls. We might even go to the extent of saying that 
the thirst for higher knowledge and the instinct of parental love in us are but urges 
from the strug^ing spirit-entities in our bodies or, to be more accurate, are but 
manoeuvres of the forces of Spirit to secure an early victory over the residuM re- 
sistance of matter. Interpert them as you may, the ‘fact remains that humanity is 
steadily advancing towards a form of life that will be rich in knowledge, that will 
comprehend, control and appreciate its surroundings better, and that will not rest till 
it has realized Ultimate Eeality. 

If these readings are correct, yes, if such is the natural order of things in the 
world, education, of children becomes a sacred duty and Universities become sacred 
institutions. For, is not education defined as “the technique of transmitting as com- 
pletely as possible, to as many as possible, that teclmoiogioal, intellectual, moral and 
artistic heritage through which the race forms the growing individual and makes 
him human.” Admittedly, all children' are bom helpless fools, and it is education that 
makes them behave like human beings, and it is education again that has iflaced man- 
kind to-day on a p ane higher than any generation had reached before. And what 
IS a Umversity. ? It is an organisation through which the past pours down into the 
present its mental and cultural inheritance and the present makes the future bright 
and glorious. It is true that the Agra University is not a ‘teaching’ University 
Nevertheless,: so far as tlie work of helping humanity in advancing toWds its grelt 
destiny is Mnoeined, it is, without doubt, making its conti-ibution as successfully as 
any other. Lniversity. For, to _ say the least, the Agra University is an assemblage of 
sonolars and .^uoatiomsts, ri^ m experience and firm of purpose, guiding and sti- 
mulating 15 afflhated Degree Colleges which function as eLellont centrts &r the 
dissemination of knowledge m arts and sciences and for raisine the intellpctiianfive! 
of the population of vast areas of the. United ProviaoLr 
^jputana and_ Cential Uidia, yes, raiding and stimulating all these Degree Colleges' and 
helping them in creating within their preeinots a unifW atmosofOTo oUnfre rad 
and clear thought, which thousands , of their students, without bang put to the ta- 
convemence and expense of mustering in places far kway from their hZes toeathe 

the influence of which they form a S of S 
them though life and enable them to comprehend control and annre- 
cxate to surroundings better and will, from to a®* 
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to -move onwards in the direction of UUimalo Reality. tVo must, 
ti^n wo y5.'5 assembled in sae-rcd precincts and that the func* 

annual^oeremoniaf™'^^ this afternoon : is not a mere mechanical repetition of an 


prssent , Universities in , India was founded only in about 
wifSi I j ® ,Jnnet6enth_ century, yet, as the world knows, this country has in- 

nerited. liign educational traditions from very remote times. For example, ^ve read in 
accounts, of students resorting to tlie Ashrams of great Rlshis in 
quest , 01 spiritual learning and we; , come , across, in Chapter VI of the luajiir Ihida, 
aistmct passages which may be taken as jforming the subject-matter of a ooiivoeatioii 
address by some Rishi af hoary antiquity.: But it is remartablo that wlicther in India 
or m Europe, seats of learning^ were .originally founded as essentially religious Insti- 
tutions and for a , long, long time they shaped and guided the destinies of the people 
oj darning out, batches of young teachers with a religious outlook of life, who spread 
their ideas and ideals over the. length and breath of the country. As, in these insti- 
tutiots, special emphasis was laid on the ' Virtues of celibacy, poverty and obedience 
aim the three , great aspects of social life— the family, the industrial ‘society and the 
btate—jyere neglected, we had a civilisation which cared more for unworldmess than 
for .better worldiness. In course of time, .as these institutions grew in size and im- 
portance, their heads ^ were compelled to seek help and prolection from kings and 
potentates, and as religion degenerated, into a henchman of political ,power, these 
institutions became interested in philosophies and sciences that helped politicarpower 
or ansyrered to the whims of the ruling monarchs. Nevertheless, as those were days 
rude culture, of constant warfare and of the rule of might, and these institutions 
offered, to the student excellent opportunities of a life of leisure, contemplation 
and relief. B’bUi the : humdram worries of they continued to attract superior 
brains and, through them, to materially affect the destinies of the people. 

, .Coming to the, present times, we find 'that as monarchies have almost everywhere given 
place to deinooraoies and the inventions and discoveries of Science Iiave changed the 
outlook of human life throughout the entire civilized w^orld, there is au ever-increasing 
demand in every country for first-rate leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators 
scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors. Now leaders and thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators, scientists; and economists, industrialists and inventors do not 
as a rule drop from the heavens. They are generally the product of education and 
surroundings. No .wonder, therefore, that all wise riovenimeuts throughout the world 
are devoting the utmost of their attention and resourcesto the developments of tliolr 
Universities by extending their equipments and expanding their splieres of activity, 
and, many sensible and prudent philanthrophists are directing their charities to the 
strengthening of "the financial resources of the*Universitics of their respective coimtries. 
It is, however, a pity that the University of Agra, under whose auspices wo have 
assembled here to-day, has got a different tale to toll Admitted that It is a compa- 
ratively young institution born and. brought up in rather adverse circumstances, admi- 
tted also that, of all the provincial Governments in India, the Oovormneiit of our 
province is, supporting the largest number of Universities and spending the largest 
amount on higher education and that on account of economic depression it^has not been 
possible for it to find .'any large sums of money for the upbringing of this latest addi- 
tiop. to its family of Uniyersities, but I respectfully ask, who prevents the princes and 
landlords, merchants and moneyed classes, of the various States . and towns it serves, 
from coming forward with decent donations and helping their University in strength- 
ening its. position and extending its sphere of utility ? 


But this is only by the way. I was just telling you that, democracy having re- 
placed' the monaroMcal forms of Government, there is an ever-increasing demanxl 
for first-rate, leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators, in every country. It is 
an ' open secret that' every mail and; woman of to-day feels a burning desire for acquir- 
ing excessive wealth, for rising to the highest position and for possessing all ^ the 
comforts of life, and it is, also common knowledge tliat, underneath the outer glitter 
and yivacity of present-day life, there , is raging a marked nervous discontent of 
the soul. As a consequence, wo find to our distress that the struggle for life is 
becoming more and more desperate from day to day, and rancour and strife, 
the .enemies of peace and happiness,, hold sway over the hearts of mon. ^ Every 
mediocre, owning a , few broad acres or a substantial bank account, aspires to 
be' appointed a Minister and every iCToramus who can just command a few 
votes, 'halves ' to "'be ' elocted* to the ’ iiegislatees. Clearly, It is^ the presonM^y 
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wrong spirit of ■domooracy- that" -is responsible for rJl this diseouteiii 

aM-.eonfusionv and I do not at all -exaggerate ^matters wlion E say Jinit ihe^ existing 
curse of Gonflicts in politiesY in- '-economics and _ in tlie soul ^yill lau. bo liited from 
any society till, through higher education, it is able to pro^uiue loadL-rs, thinlvers, 
statesmen "and legislators, who. will recognise tlie natural iuecuiality of rnmi iu iiuelicct 
arid will, and understand the beiieto of giving preference to the good of ilie society 
over personal interests and appreciate the subtle difference between happiuess and 
pleasiire,, ’ '' ■ . . ■ ■ , 

. And what ' is, , true - .of . societies, h ^nutatis mutandis^ true of nations also, lust 
ponder "over the happemigs. of the ..last, two decades. AVouid any one deny that the 
Groat 'War brought misery and laiiii to all the belligerent uaiious, and thai not one 
of them feels the happier for' it ’For a , long, long' time, both durnig the war and 
after the conclusion of peace,, it was, 'soiemnly declared that tlie Great \\ ar was 
fought to end , war permanently and • assrii'ances woro^ given that the Great Powers 
would on no ■ account allow "a fepetition , of -its orgies. But, alas, li,ke individiials, 
nations too have short meriiones. . Two years ago, ambitious Japan broke away from 
the League of Nations, violated all principles of international peace and snauhed 
province after province from China by force ‘ of arms, entailing indescribable inisery 
oh its poor populations. ’ And hardly had the civilised world reconciled itself to iho 
rapaoiousness of Japan,, Italy has , appeared on the scone, hrandislung its sword in 
deliancb of ' all . canons . of morality. Now, would you not agree that it is bad 
statesmanship that, prompts these wars of .aggrandisement by nations, and it is false 
philosophy^ and narrow outlodh of breed bad statesmanship and encourage 

the acquisitiy©’ impulse to' dominate over the hearts of the people of any country ‘? 

■ And then look to the' backward condition of our own country. Just luck to the 
antediluvian instruments and tools its agncultiirists and arti'zans^ are still using, look 
to the deplorable condition in which millions, are living in its insanitary towns and 
villages, look to the languishing state of .its indigenous iiidiistries, look to the 
appalling percentage of illiteracy in its population, look to the effects of grinding 
penuTy on the physique of .its" masses, look te its senseless communal strifes of 
every day conducted in the 'name of God' and religion, and. lastly, look to its 
frightful rate of child-mortality, and. draw your own conclusions. Do not these 
clearly indicate that this country iA leagues behind the countries of the AVest, and 
even Japan, in matters. social,.’ iM and economical, and would you not agree 

that it is but for want of proper' education in the country that disease exact from 
it their toll of human life, ’ Avithout let or hindrance, from year to year ? Please 
believe me when I say that no amount of legislative restriction and no amount of 
external pressure can . effect any appreciahle improyement in the conditions prevailing 
in this country and that there can he but two ways of doing it. You can rid it of 
its present evils either through , magic or through education, iiiid since wo are not 
believers in magic, we shall have to requisition the help of education. Education, 
more education, education made perfect, is the only panacea for our countiys ills 
and evils. AAGth more of real education, I daresay, we can easily raise the general 
level of intelligence of its teeming millions,' create, in its future generations, the 
habit of clear and deep thinking and of appreciating new values, and turn the 
acquisitive impulse of its people from its present direction to the direction of Truth. 
It is only m such cifcumstances that our countrymen would understand their 
surroimdings better and make up ; their minds to come in line witli the other 
advanced countries of the world in matters social, industrial and economic, ami 
put an end to their senseless quarrels . over trifles, and take to the pursuit of ideals 
that will bring them happiness. It is only then that would India produce its 
Tagores and Radhakrishans, its Boses and Tatas, its Sulalmaiis and Saprus, in 
plentiful; and would its merchants and manufacturers, directors and technicians, 
scientists and inventors, financiers and inventors, collaborate in freeing the coimtrv 
from poverty and disease and raising it to its proper place of hououA in the polity 
of nations ; and would its statesmen and politicians, and legislators and public 
workers unite heads and hearts to devise ways and means to bridge over the wide 
gulf that at present divides the hearts of the rulers and the ruled ; and, last of all, 
would its Universities function in the fullest sense of the term, Ilimdreds of 
devoted and well-trained professors and researchers would then bo scon applying 
themselves assiduously and whole-heartedly to the execution of their self-imposed 
accumulating task of studying all branches of human knowledge without exception, 
of accumulating all available knowledge from the four quarters of the globe, of exploring 
new . fields and contribitting ; to./..the,. existing stock of knowledge their own 
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to’ ^ the younger^ .gonoi'ati^n ^S transmitting those vast treasures 

servioo. Givera^^roentuW^nr Weals of lif,- an-i 

this Knd, given a suffilioat himhernl continiieJ progross of 

of this type, and Truth or' r]timhtn f?f.JfKf^f*v”f and ge-.ahuad yoiingmon 

the philosopher, would he looaIizea'’-^thTn 'i? *?• ?*' sciimtist and 

yoiing men, the prodiwts of the distance, and hundreds of onr 

doubt and preiu'dioe that cloud those days, iiurc of heart free from 

authority of other human minds "and fith minds omanciinitod from the 

aad .eager to vie". Sece”vflve?vtWni 

pret it in consonance with the dle+dfil’^^ the.light of aotaa! expenomm and intci- 
to cross the gieSasm and 

or trying oonditWnsmf ftp ^ .these high souls, undaunted by the difficulties 

of Promise XoXaiid ^ Messed Land 

other youugmen wSl ono^afi^^^^^^^ the success of their compeers, batches of 

example and thus slowiranfaLlw^^^^^ cheerfully follow their 

men in whom life ntifl oH-r?KiiffQ ^ evolved a race of higher men— 

thiwgh S he expression, men 

is accomSiPrl creation would he truly fiiirdled. And when tins 

Universe^ Wliicli nnw'nn’ science shall stand reconciled aud the vast 

‘Sing UniSX’ SftbP tnfffpf ^*1 His 

sing halleluiahq nt fhif Hui have good reason to rejoice aud 

then.rS reoo^ forces of matter. Sion will 

their diff6renoes°in f ^mrP '■' ^’■'oHvers, and nations and communities will sink 
stand the niSI™ Mankind will then oomo toumler- 

tELt’dk-nre t1^ b ^H-ife, distrust and 

' Snell in hri«f 1o fia c| to-day, will cease to exist in the world, 

that I eW-eidain in mv ^ S’f-'i-ch are the hopes 

through the a^Giiov of ^ advancement of higher education 

imake it Before proceeding farther, I would like to 

Mhie ^ Ife w Jlslonary or of a religions dreamer, 

trend of world cvnnf«^ his faith to sound practical experience and the 

failiims rinsfmTod* University education, in spite of all its faults and 

iuiuiifcjS, tiansioimed hfe-conditions here in India durin*-*' the last fiftv vears or so 

poets LtishMd'we^dt®^ indnstriar loaders. ' our '^authors and 

ustlv nronrt ip scientists, of whom the country is so 

t on-h products of our colleges? If Univorsity education, 

oum%htfvX restricted in oharaoter, both qualitatively and 

Ulca the wonders in the past m transforming a conservative people 

u4ich insinPppv^Af I m producing among them an awakening tlio like of 

Ld rCiinhifl +p of *iring tbe past several thousand years, it should be hut just 
womlers inhe fiare^ “ii*! extended, it would work still greater 

bwp“™lfio ,wL™« consideration the amazing progress that scientists of the worli.l 
i Wp pi? Pasf two decades in the matter of probing into the mysteries 

«®’ remarkable ingenuity they have displayed in 

Af 41 synthesizing the, discoveries of the various, sciences, compare some 

fi.A science with those: of the last few centuries and iiKlge 

Af rfn ^ produced on human thought and outlook 

ot iite. bpeakmg of eqimhty, Proudhon wrote in about 1848, "The enthusiasm which 
possesses us, the enthusiasm of equality, is an intoxication stronger than wine, deeper 
tiian Jove.: a divine passion and furor which the delirium of Leonidas, of St. Bernerd. 
01 01 Michelangelo can never eqiialP And the wonder is that people have been 
changing to this wild enthusiasm of equality in spite of clear and indisputable ovi- 
dence of History to show that equality has never existed in any country or commu- 
nity. For example, who is there who does not know that, in every countrv in the 
past, the priejst and the warrior classes, possessing superior' brains and strength, have 
always been in the enjoyment of superior rights and privileges and that the masses 
everywhere have always remained hewers of wood and drawers of water ? The tea- 
chings of History, Jiowever, were persistently ignored, and people, annoyed bv the 
stern realities of life, sought consolation in acting on the principle that tlie easiest 
way of curing a disease was that , of not admitting it. So it was believed and 
declared over and over again that all men are equal and, as such, deserving 
of ^ equal rights and privileges. And if I may bo allowed to do so, I %vould 
add , that oven to-day this very false , idea constitutes tho principal plank 
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iB .AIie sooialist platfom- and- i represents tlie principal feature of attraction ia 
iemoGraoy. Bat look at the -knoek-down blow it lias rucently I’cceived at ilie hands 
of' scienoe,. The doctrine of > evolution, based on the rocky foundation of Hie discoveries 
of -geology and biology, -has shattered the- old eonviotiou into pieces and the iMiiief is 
now growing in tho'emlized world that by nature all individuals, races and species 
are iinequalf-for, if it were- otherwisev there could bo no selection* no cn-iiulution and 
no development wdiatever.- I ; am- sure that, in course of time, as this yreat truth of 
scienoo in sufficiently assimilated andpat>|>reeiated by the civilised workl, there will be 
a general revolt against: that 'Soul-ildliing; teaching of democracy, and mediccn'ity having 
boon consigned to its proper place -in -the; rear, there wiil be a world-wide ' demand 
and search for men - of superior type, for Speaks and pinuaclesh Now men uC tliis type 
cannot b© manufactured: to order. A genius - has a greater possibility of emergence 
form the group, of talented scholars gathered round a great teacher. And as Univer- 
sities -are centres where great teachers sit to teach ameU talented scholars assemble to 
learn, this -agency alone' will be competent to meet the world demand for Uie- superior 
type-of men. ‘ - ■■ ■: ■ 'v ■ , 

Let us next turn pur ' attention tb tfe tedcliiugs of the science of Psychology and 
pbu'der fpr ,'a moment over the concjusion ; they lead us to. The scimice Icaclu^s us 
that every new body on arfiValJh ' the world finds it, as has been happily put by 
ih’dfessor AVilliam Jan:|es, a “big, booming and buzzing cmifasiou”. 'Parents, 
teachers and ptlier helpers assist .the olxiid. in clearing up Iiis confusiun and iu 
harnessing his powers , to definite , lines of action. ’ So assisted, the child builds an 
iimer world' of Ills 6wh -’which , of .ebutse h^ to be so constructed as to lit into the 
needs of the' outer. ' Now iM‘ ‘ ba^er world, bver which' we have no control, forces 
its demands on us ! 'obaselessly ’.during ’ every moment of our existence which 
naturally 'entails a severe'strUin on/ohr' .powers. , The moment wo fail to meet any 
of its dem'ands, we are ruthlessly' ' punished with dissatisfaction, disease, pain and 
misery., We hate these p'UniShments' and,’ try our best to avoid them.' But how 
many of Us do really 'succeed , in the attempt, it is, difficult to say. AVe ouly know 
that , such O'f us a? pm'tly througl^^ the assistance received from parents, 
teachers and other hblpbrSv and V paitly . ,tlir^^^ self-experience, enabled to realise 
somewhat accurately what sort of world . we are living in and how to behave so as 
to meet successfully thp demands of the outer w’oiid, enjoy lives of comparative' 
peace and happiness. If this reading', of , the teachings of iisyoliology is correct ami 
if ft is, really possible - for. ' mail to make life liai^py and peaceful in this vale of 
tears throiigh .assistance from parents and ■ teachers and self-experience, there need 
he no hesitation in 'coming . to the' cohoiuslon that higher and perfect education 
alone can. save us from 'the four; great curses , o f human life, for it is through such 
education the parents, and V, teachers '.will . understand the outer world correctly and 
■ learn what sort of help th6y;are tp’ extend .to the younger generation, to enahic the 
latter to' build up’ a ■ proper ' 'inner world' and' lead a peaceful and' happy life foy 
managing to meet the demands of the outer w’orld successfully. 

; Lastly, let us study ; the ' trend, pfv world-events of the present day. The invention 
of quick .means, of travbl ahd pommhnication that' have . brough.t the different races 
of men; into a very close contact by; elimihating distances ; the iiivisiblo association of 
the , soiontists, and philosophers , , of . the world. ,, through hooks and -journals that has 
resultedrin uniting' the scientiffc ;mm4s.of the ,, world into one great' organisation and 
rendering.it possible. -foi* man; to /probe, deep into the secrets of life and the universe 
from, all possible .directions, and the /most important of all, the eomiiig into existence 
of a world. Court of arbitration .‘knpwn . as. .the League of Nations, and the spirit of 
willing .co-operation’ 'displayed": by so ' many' nations, in developing tliis body into a 
powerful and extremely, useful medium for securing world-peace, all cLearlv ‘imlicafce 
that, humanity; is. slowly, ’bili: steadily being prepared to attain to the high ideal of the 
brotherhood; of ,m.an .bjr forgetting all... difer'ences of. race and colour and overcoming 
all geographical and political .barriers. . ' 

, Thus it. shobid bp clear., that the hopes. I have -formed for mvself, are not alto- 
gether groundlbss, I must,, .therefore, confess that', I have so far paid no attention to 
the' growing ^ disquiet ' and uneasiness in, India and foreign countries owing to the 
large-scale unemployment arhpng: ‘ educated ‘ classes., As a member o'f the Edu- 
cated Bnem-ploTment ' Committee,, t .had occasion .to’ hear from several people that 
extensioii of tJniyersity .-eduPatiPh was responsiblo for Increased unemployment in 
the; country and thai, if the' noun'try would ' nof imlnediately ’.cry halt .to the blind 
pf, fetish of the|.,w'est; '.there 'would soon bP. sucli a plethora of disepn- 
tPnted and disg'runtled grUdUatefe in -the land that it Would become impossible to' main- 
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tain, peace and order. They argued that the ahsorptive power of the Oovcrnmout de- 

parjmeiits aiifl tiie various voeations had utterly collapsuil as was eviih.uit [rom iho 
lac^ 01 evei^day occuii’enee that applications from hundreds of Uiiiversity graduates 
^ per mensem was advertised in any paper anti 

tnat it^steps were not taken at once to restrict University education, conditions were 
worse from day to day. To speak the truth, it was only the other 
uay that I read in a newspaper that, in the Bihar province, us many as ^,0*30 candi- 
dates assemhled at a police office on the basis of a rumour that the dopartmoiit w-as 
taking seven recruits to fill vacancies in the ranks of its constabulary. To cut tfie 
matter short, I would readily admit that there is considerable unemployment in tlie 
^untryyn- these days, but at the same time I would beg leave to point out that 
Ihiiversities are not employment-securing or bread-procuring agencies. May be that 
the courses of study provided in the Universities are misfit and require to be modi 11- 
od or extended to suit the needs of the tiine, may be that some of the young men 
taking up bourses in arts and science in colleges require to be diverted to other 
branches, but I see absolutely no justification for restricting University education. 
You may by all means’ enlarge the cnrrleula of your colleges, multi jdy specialities and 
allow students to have a wider choice of studies, encourge technical .education and 
devote large sums of money to it than to ordinary education, but in the name of 
goodness, do not suggest any retrograde step in connection with University education, 
lor such a step will not' only put a stop to all future progress in the country, but 
also revert it to that old condition of intellectual chaos whicli it has taken fufi three 
quarters of a centui*y of a sustained effort to remove* 

. I must here, add that I am not unaware that measures have been taken in 
Western, countries to restrict University educution .with a view to reduce unomplpy- 
ment. among their graduates, hut clearly it would bo wrong of us to use this fact 
as an argument in favour of such measures being adopted hero in-as-much as 
the proportion of University students to the poulation of our province bears no 
comparison at all to the proportions obtaining , in those cqqntrios. For example, in 
Germany the proportion is reported to be 1 to 690, in Scotland 1 to 455, and in the 
United States of America i to 125, while in our ijrovince the proportion is 1 to 
4,i00. The fact that our province has begun to feet the pinch of unemployment 
although the proportion of its University students to its population is but one 
thirtysecond-of that in the United States of America, I would make bold to say, Is 
indicative of its industrially backward condition rather than of ovor-produotioh of 
graduates by its Universities. 

, We have now reached the stage when 1 would like to take up an important iioint 
deserving of our serious attention, for, it is a point which would not only help us in 
completely exonerating higher education from tho charges laid at its door, but would 
also enable me to realise that long-cherished desire of mine of which I made men- 
tion at the outset. You must be remembering that I spoke a little w'hile ago about 

the necessity of - turning the acquisitive impulse of the people to the direction of 
Truth. Now this acquisitive impulse of man, when directed towards the objects of 
the world, is known as Agreed’ in the simple language of religion. I am definitely of 

the opinion that this vice in human character is the root cause of most of our 

present-day troubles and confasion and that the unemployment problem in the world is but 
an offshoot of it. If we just look dispassionately at the large-scale arrangements of Nature, 
we find that, in her bounty, Mother Nature has made ample provision for the sustenance 
of every form of life and if men were but to apportion its gifts among themselves 
without permitting greed and avarice to come in, all men, women and cinldren living 
on earth would have enough of food to satisfy their hunger, enough of wearing mate- 
rial to cover and protect their bodies and enough of fresh air and simshme to enjoy 
sound health. But the accursed vice of avarice and greed, the vile desire to grab and 
hoard, have made these gifts too few 'for ns. Enquire what made Japan wage war 
against China and snatch its provinces. Well, it was the desire of grabbing the soya- 
beans of those provinces. . And why is Italy spending its millions on the invasion of 
innocent Abyssinia ? Well, it is the desire of grabbing ' Abyssinia’s rich mines and 
fertile fields' and hoarding more ^old in Italian = vaults. Ana why Is there so much 
unemployment In every country in these days ? Well, once again it is the desire of 
grabbing and hoarding. The appetite for more gold, quickened by' the experlone© of the 
prosperous days of the last great War, has urged every nation to increase its output 
of manufactures and food stuffs and,, helped by improved scientific methods and devi- 
ces, every country is now producing much more than it can absorb or soli, and the 
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oonsequenoe is iliat tli6 whole: world- finds itself in the grip of aa imprcco.lnided i-co- 
nomio depression and millions of men aar_e starving in the midst of plenty. Esne-jiciiis 
like. tariff walls and other artificial barriers^ instead of improving matter.s, have onlv 
accentuated the difficulties^ and, the unempbyment problem shires every nation i'u 
the face. , ^ , 

Thus it will be seen that love of gold and other earthly pos.sossions. nver-itro- 
duetaon and errt-throat competition-, jealousy and distrust, the ' products of 'the pussicu 
of greed, are the real cause of all our troubles and also of unemplovrai'nriiit'vi'rv 
country, and eleai'lT, therefore, the remedy lies in the eradication of this ovi! froi'u 
human character r^her than m any thing else. The need' of the moment, flnuofo.v 
IS not the ^restricting- of education, but; the perfecting of it bv remuving ail is 
existing defects and adding to it all those branches of knowled'^ whioli will lioii, 
hvimanity in overcoming its lower appetites and satisfying its higher craviii-’-s ' -1 
University, as. the^very name- implies,. is expected to teach iinivor.sal imowlt'd-?.' In 
the long ago, as^_ I have already ' mentioned, ail seats of learning wore osscntial I v 
religious institutions and the study .of religion and' religious literature was the l„.-ail 
and. end-all of education, for, in those- days, religion comprohonded all the ix'nuin'- 
ments of human life. But conditions: have now changed. Worldlinoss-iiot l. -fle,- 
worldlmess-has taken the place- of nnwpr dliness, and religion and thoologv s 
assuregy a branch of human experience "The nai-row scientific spirit,’ palliotll'ullv 
says Prof. Kadh^rishnan, ‘which, starts . with a prejudice 4ain’st‘ ixl 'Ws 
experience - and thmks the unwaidy-liie. of to mystics to bo a worthless 
dream, is not the tiue philosophic' - spirit. - The data of science and rcli-don 

ohsavation and meditation, are. to field^of - -philosophy’. You believe in scionco°an!i 
teach.-.it,.- became d , is based , on -.-observed facts -or experience. But you have 
to... teach philosophy also, because-, without philosophy science is hclnless 

Science looks out wito eyes.- or through ..instruments and tells yon what it sees 'lit it 
says nothing about ultimate choiMS , . For. tose you. require- the light of yoiir whole 

expenencu-and.thnwisdomto.whioNsoientiflo knowledge -is mere raw matorfal. If smeh 

is really..th6 -case,.if such is to position of scientific kSowledge, pray tell me why have 
you excluded rehgion to: religious expertance from your stiTdiel and why dd vou 
ccmfine.yourselves tq.the expenence.of .the .world. of -sense or of the world & surface ? 
Is it not.false. empiricism which holds: you .back from rehVinns intniVinno ? i ^ 

it from- me . that .you can never make life happy, with mere® abstract inteliLiKty-ifhe 
ided of, science. Yau must also., control to. lower. . appetites of - . man and sS Is 
higher oravmgs with the help of rehgion. men reli^on attempts to (Stoss nhvsiod 
tots to. phenomena, as unreal, jou protest, but when it is your turn yot 

religious intuitions as. non-existent and feel no, compunction'! I wonder whv 1? 

does not ever strike you tot materiahsm' is' but one nractipai ^ , 

religion' is tother, and, as such,' both" desefve S 

‘uniWsa knowledge! ? l am sorrflfeel eonsSd^ % seminary of 

important branch of knowledge froni our curriculum we ^ ‘’® 

of the word university for oWveA' You ^rdepenron if t ^ 
all so much love," can never he conipfehended withShp T?torc;Li*w y^nch we 

nor can Ultimate Reality which we' sO' much adore’ be' science, 
of philosophy. Providence has located wiftb thfhumln hnlv . 

.ty, W it 'is the exclusive function facal- 

men that faculty is developed in 'us like cm nhv'qical^ans'^^’^ 'f i faoulf.y. 

be able to perceive Truth- and realize Ultimate ^EeaHtv^^in’>?°'*‘^ faculties, we shall 
now perceive and realize the sun' ■with our nhvsi'cnl «rL '? same manner as wc 
you' will be both astonished and amuded tofinti that takes , place 

mate Eeality-to goal of philosophy, and ^Hhe ' vnaf 

names of the same Suprtoe Essehse. ' ' ' " °-^ religion, are but three 

tw. »», to rtte, 

citations and the felioiations of aU other. meWrs o? ^rearty feli- 

-suecess. I would ne-xt. impress upo “ yo^wRi coto^ 
for. you in . providing facilities to, acquire higher kSp?o-p’ so much 

country gave you well-furnished and^eE^eauiDUPd o.^ ?<>«• Your 

.oaDable teachers willin'? anrl colleges and provided thrirfain 


one VY., ana aigest . internallv all the Wninry ^uur very nest ito 

At your djsposal: and also ...to' .--imhfbe to, spirit of ®your‘^ SeTlJtLSAe 
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traditions of your alma mater. Your country, in return, expects of you that yon will 

BaaK© ta0_ best use of tlie knowledge Imparted to you and tliat you will play your 
llfQ nobly and well. It expects tliat acquisition of power and 
wealtn alone will be the aim and object of life for you and that you will not 
lose sight of the high ideals of life that all great men of the world and th*e great moii 
own motherland always set before themselves, and lastly, that you will, to the 
best of your ability, help your countrymen In advancing forward intelloctually, socially 
and economically. 

I am aware that you had many occasions of getting into your eats that the unl“ 
versm economic depression has now made the struggle of life more bitter and des- 
perate, but aren’t you going out to the world better equipped and better fitted than 
your predecessors of ten years ago ? I admit that there is considerable overcrowd- 
ing now in almost all trades and professions In the country, but you may take it 
from me that there are yet enough opportunities of getting work for every capable 
pung man. The Head of every business concern and the Manager of every 
farm and factory are still on the look-ont for really capable assistants. You may not 
straightway be offered terms of employment suited to the demands of your high 
ambition, but if you just make it convenient to accept such an offer when 
it comes your way and put your shoulder to tlio wheel whole-heartedly 
and show your grit and merit to your employer, you are sure to find the 
road to the promotion clear before you. Go to the wide world, my young 
friends, therefore, with hearts, stout and brave, and plunge yourselves whole-hearted- 
ly in the struggle of life, forsaking all notions of false pride and dignity, and proud 
yourselves worthy of the noble traditions of your alma ^nater and the high expectve 
tions of your country. Your country, to-day, like every other country of thewvorla- 
nrgently needs men with brains and personality— men in whom oharacter is wedded, 
to intellectual capacity. Go to the wide world, therefore, and prove to the people thad 
you combine In yourselves both these qualities and that ymi are in every way fit tot 
meet the needs and reqirirements of your beloved country. “Many an army”, says 
Macaulay, “has prospered under a bad commander, but no army has ever prospered 
under a debating society.” May God help you and protect you from coming under the 
command of such a society \ 


The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Rao Bahadur 
T, 8. Tinmurth Professor of Pathology, Medical College, Yizagapatam, at the Convoca- 
tion of the Andhra University held on the 2Bth. November 1S35 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very thankful to His Excellency the Chancellor for tlie high academic 
honour he has bestowed on me in asking me to deliver the Convocation address of 
this University on the present occasion' 

On previous occasions, such honour fell fittingly on the broad shouiders of 
renowned scientists, famous philosophers, great engineers, devout divines, legal 
luminaries, learned judges and able administrators. 

I am somewhat surprised that a medical man sliould have been chosen on tlie 
present occasion. I take it to be the desire of His Excellency to give an opportunity 
to a member of every learned profession, so that academicians, the general public and 
the students, who take their degrees, may have some idea as to how tfio various 
problems connected with education and the welfare of the country are viewed from 
different angles bv men of different professions. I consider that this gesture of his 
is of verv happy "augury, as it is an indication of how His Excellency will deal with 
the problems connected with this University, of wlilch iie Is the Oliancollor, and 
with the great and difficult problems of administration of this province, which he is 
called upon to solve taking into consideration different view points. I regard His 
Excellency’s invitation to deliver this address as a compliment paid to the profession 
to which I have tho privilege to belong. It is also a re(?ognition of that important 
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part of medical science— Pathology -whioli nnrOTels the mysteries _ of discaso_ pro- 

cesses and lays tlie foiindatioB of the whole Science of Medicine, nicludin^ I reveii- 

Tliore are only two professional colleges affiliated to this University, one of whick 
the Medical College, is located at the headquarters of the University. Uie Uotloge is 

older than the University. , x-, . xi tt - u i u 4 i 

A resolution was tabled at the last Senate Meeting that the Uni\;crsity sliould take 
over the control and managemeht of the Medical College and the King Ueorge llos- 
pital. The idea of the University administering a Medical College and the iiojijpitals 
Cached to it, though it is a natural growth in the progressive western eountnos is 
not now even in India. There is the example of the Lucknow University. ]>ut tae 
University acted wisely by accepting the advice of our Surgeon-Cencrak hir brank 
Connor, who, while sympathising with the aspirations of the University, cautioned us 
to defer the matter for the present and .renew the application after the Govern- 
ment had spent the necessary funds to improve the College^ and the Hospital, in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Inspectors of the Medical Council of India, 

It is well known that the ruthless axe of retrenchment was lovollod at the Tizaga- 
patam Medical College a few years ^ 0 . But the catastrophe was provonted by the 
broad-based academic sympathy of the then Surgeon-General of Madras, Maior-Oener- 
al C. A. U. Sprawson, who is now the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, 
and the firm determination and vigilant care of onr illustrious Pro-Ohancellor the 
Hon'ble the Hajah Saheb of Bobbin 

The stability of the Medical College was again threatened by the adverse report 
made by one of the Inspectors of the Medical Council of India, who recommeiicled 
that the M. B., B. S. Degree of the Andhra University be not recognised for inclusion 
in Schedule I of the Indian Medical Council Act, as, in his opinion the defects 
pointed out by him were of such a nature as to make the institution “Insufficient’*. 
In his opinion, neither the College nor the Hospital was sufficiently equipped or suffi- 
ciently staffed. He observed that he saw no reason to assume that the Government of 
Madras, who' are responsible for the maintenance of this College, woiikl sanction 
sufficient funds to carry out the recommendations, because the repeated attempts, 
which had been previously made by the successive Principals, the Surgeon-General 
and the Minister-in-charge, had been without any success in the past. He felt certain 
that the Government would make no other answer than that previously given, Iven 
if there be any change of heart, the proverbial delay of the Government in the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations would mean some years, and it was, therefore, unwise 
on the part of the Medical Council of India to recognise the M. B., B. S. Begree of 
this University. 

Subsequent events have shown that prophecy is a risky game. At any rate, this 
prophecy has been falsified by the prompt action taken by onr Chancellor, Lord Irskine, 
and his Government 

In consultation with the Principal^ . Major J, A, IF. Mden^ and Sir S. Radha- 
kruhnan^ the Yice-Chancelior of this University, Sir Frank Connor, the Surgeon- 
General of our province, drew up a programme of improvements for the College and 
the Hospital as regards staff, equipment and buildings. Through the kind assistance 
of His Excellency’s Government, a sum of Rs. 16 lakhs (non-recurring) is likely to be 
sanctioned to give effect to the complete scheme for the expansion, equipment and the 
. re-organisation of the College and the Hospital and an additional sum of Rs, 1 and 
an half lakhs per annum towards recurring expenditure. To all those who have been 
responsible for bringing about this happy consummation, the Andliras will ever remain 
deeply grateful. We hope ^ pray that no Mure financial earthquakes will shake 
tlie stability ot this really most useful institution, which has a great future before it 
in the. prevention, cure and alleyiato ‘Of human suffering, in the betterment of the 
healtii of the. people of the' Andhra Desa, and as a centre for higher medical education’ 
and medical research/ , & 


taken to 'organise 
this was ' an epidemic 

as 0!^“' ^ 

800^ 8er.ici}.,prgaaMtoji-of'dM'o.-tta%vto.ai^.wia oi^e^t“osiaon.^ ,-[8)81!^, 
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msuranee practice ; over 60 per cent, of 
Tn^nt<foni^°vi®P are attendod to in anfi-natal climes; every year 40 per cent, of 
wWi ®i' 6 looked aftei- in oMld wolfaro centres ; over 33 per cent, of 

iTiri receive medical mspeetion ; 140,000 suspected oases of tabercaiosi.s 

receive attention from tabercnlosis specialisfe ; 98,000 persons are 
7;®Mi‘eal cbmes. There are over 180,000 hospital beds, esolnding those 
n ffitBxai iiospitals and more tlian twice tMs number are provided by voluntary or- 
ganisations, I leave you to compare these figures with those which can he garnered 
in a similar area of our country. 

.^gain to (luote i)r, Jammri’a figures for England and Wales, more than £20 
millions IS spent annually on medical services by local authorities and over miiioiis 
on mviroameatal sanitation, including housing. 

_ What is _ the reason for this difference between the Public Health progress in 
England and India ? In the opinion of Heneral Megaw, who was the Directol’ of the 
of tile Calcutta School of ^ and later D* a, I. M. S,, in England 

sanitation has achieved its victories not merely by the preventive measures taken 
against nisease but also because the public co-operated, and an improvement in the 

econoinio standards of living was taking place at the same time as the w-ork of disease 

prevention, but in India the progress has been poor and this is due to “the new wine 
sanitation having been poured into old bottles of antiquated customs”. 

But General Megaw’s reason by implication condemns the Indian people as a noa- 
co-operating lot But it is, however, gratifying to see his statement flatly eontradicted 
by no less an authority than Col W. 0. King, the best part of whose service has 
b^n spent in laying the sound foundations of Public Health in this Presidency, 

which brought him into intimate contact with the people, that “the average educated 

Indian is not only capable of grasping the benefit of but of receiving, with very much 
gratitude, health education by practical demonstration of sanitary works of the com- 
munity”. 

It cannot be doubted that education is the most desirable ally of sanitation, though 
it might be contended, not without some reason, that the educational policy has not 
pursued profitable paths and has, of late, been plougliing barren sands. This is realised 
by the Government and the people and has awakened them to a consciousness that all 
is not well with education in this country and that it needs a re-orientation and re- 
form in all its branches. 

Col. King had rightly remarked that Politics cannot disregard Politicjal Economy, 
nor Political Economy Sanitation—in its broadest senso—as applicable to man and 
beast and that, if sanitation be an integral part of politics, equally must laws bo 
evolved for restraint of the selfish instincts of the individuals, winch endanger the 
health of their neighbours, and their corollary multiples of communities and nations. 


Prom the early days of the East India Company its admimstrativc offilcers were 
provided with sanitary advisers. In 1859 a Royal Commission was appointed to en- 
quire into the heavy mortality among the officers and ranks of the British and Indian 
troops. The Commission issued the report in 1863. In 1864 Sanitary Commissions 
were appointed for Madras, Bengal and Bombay. The Sanitary Commissioners of 
Madras and Bengal recommended the organisation of the Public Health Service. This 
was pigeon-holed with the remark that the funds must be provided by the Provincial 
Governments. The plea that education should precede sanitation was advanced. The 
Government considered it inadvisable to force public health on a population, that 
was resisting the innovation. It wanted to create goodwill by curing disease and 
widening education to prepare, as it were, the ground on which the seeds of Public 
Health may be sown later. 

In 1869 the appointment of the Sanitary Commissioner was transferred from the 
Military to the Civil Medical Department. A junior Army Medical Officer was consi- 
dered enough and was subordinated to the Surgeon-Generm. Sometime later plague 
broke out and the Plague Commission, which was constituted to enqiiiro into tiiis 
disease, recommended a status of equality to the Sanitary Commissioner with that of 
the Surgeon-general, the Head of Curative Medicine. Subsequonly, within a few years 
the Sanitary Commissioner was again thrust to a subordinate rank to the Surgeon- 
General. Later, his name was changed from that of the Sanitary Commissioner to that 

of Director of Public Health. . . t i. • ..i. rr r ^ ” 

In 1889 the Madras University undertook to institute the qualification of Liconoiate in 
Sanitary Science, which was later changed to Bachelor of Sanitary Science, a qualification 
equivalent to that of D. P* H. in Great Britain. Other Indian Univorsities followed 
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tho examples of tlie Madras University. Civil Assistant Surgeons qualified themselves 
for degrees in Sanitary Science. Sanitary Inspectors wore tralneil. At an .iarlier date 
Col, King rect)mmei)ided the utllisatioii of qualified xmn for Public HenUli work In 
MunioipSities and District Boards. In those days the District Medical Oilicer also 
the Sauitai'y Officer of the District. I have had the honour of bomg the Dirdnct 
Medical and Sanitary Officer of one of the then biggest districts in the i residency 
which was sometimes cigo bifurcated into two districts. , ^ 

I can testify from experience that the District Medical and Sanitary ^ Oih<.*.or could 
not have carried out satisfactorily either his medical or his sanitary duties from tmi 
modern publio4iealth point of view. He clamoured for soiiarato assistauee f*’r ihe 
discharge of sanitary duties. Civil Assistant Surgeons were apponitwi as Hamiary 
Assistants, The Surgeon-General wanted that these men should be a|>pointed by him 
and subject to his control and discipline. The District Board protested that he wlm 
paid the piper should have the right to call for the tune. The Sanitary Oommissioncr 
was a mere passive witness in this ugly squabie for power. 

Later, the nucleus for a Public Health Service was laid ; almost every Mmiiripnlitv 
and every District Board were compolled to have medical officer with Public liealtli 

f ualification ty look after the Public Health of the local bodies concerned. Tiiese 
)istriot Health Officers and Municipal Health Officers were placed under the DirsHdor 
of Public Health, who was also given a few assistants of the rank of Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Health. In this presidency our thanks are due to Col. EusvStill for tlu?, 
inauguration of the present weil-planned scheme of public health service. Even here 
Madras took the lead. 

It should, however, be acknowledged that public health appointments under Muni- 
cipal and Local Boards were at the beginning not attractive. Even wltli additional 
encouragement, those appointments are not eagerly sought ; but they are taken up, because 
better openings for service are not available for qualified men. The report of the 
Ministry of Local Self-Government for 1931 contains the following statements “The 
reluctance of professional men to accept service under Municipal Council is a menace 

to the future of sanitation of this Presidency ....Even men qualified as sanitary 

inspectors avoid service under local bodies, if they can get other employment.’’ Tilings 
have improved since, but the improvement is due to unemployment and tlie over- 
crowding of the professions. 


Wq must reckon with the fact that Treventive Medicine’ has come to occupy a 
higher place than tliat of *BottIe Medicine.’ In the Dictionary Medicine is defimuf as 
“the art of curing, preventing and alleviating disease”. This is due to a general reali- 
sation that the physician should be equally interested in both Curative and Preventive 
Medicine. The efforts of such eminent persons as Dr. Jameson, Col. King, Genera! 
Megaw, Col. Russell and others should be augmented by the other members of the 
services, the profession and from among the public, interested in Public Health work, 
by the insistence Ion the fact that the most essential factor in the development of 
Publio Health in India is the question of cost. To the question of Sir William OvSier 
why malaria should not be stamped out of India as it was done in Panama, Sir 
Leonard Rogers is reported to have pointed out the impossibility of such an improve- 
nieut, because in most Municipalities in India- the whole of the work— teaching, 
hospitals, schools, roads, sanitation-«-had to be paid for out of an income of 2 or 3 
shillings per head of the population. 

A healthy nation is largely a question of money. Health has to be purchased with 
money. Like an other good things it cannot be had for the mere asking. 4. nation 
must be healthy to become wealthy and it is only wealthy nations that have attafued 
to high standards of health. Judicious expenditure of wealth can create health 
The absonce^of health inevitably leads to absence of wealth of the nation as of iho 
mdiyidual Eveiw one shouM remember that the “first wealth is health”, and that 
“withm human limits health is purchasable by communities.” 

I earnestly hope that the^ truth of Col, Russell’s statement, that in no sphere of 
human aotmtiy can richer dividends he earned than by judicious investment in the 
preservation and promotion of the health of the people, will be fully understood. 

catastrophies, harrowing: horrors of famines and highly sponsored appeals for 
the sick have proved successful m arousing publio sympathy and in the collection of 
the necesgiiy funds. But the voice of the appeal of Preventive Medicine seems to be 
a cry in the wilderness. Philanthropists have come forward to endow beds or build 
w arete or dispensaiies but I am yet to hear of a single endowment by any one in this 
country for au institute of Preventive Medicine, the lervices of S nra-sjeote^ 
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oular. Preventive Medicine, thougbi despised to-day In India, will be ontlironed in its 
pMlantiiropists wlli, I hope, boar in their mind the saying 

effect, even the lightest reduotioii in the Incidence of sickness, 
suirermg ana toth, mnst always be a matter oi Tgreater felicity than the riches of a 
Tantalns or a Groesus. ' 

H. E. Shor Director of the King Institute, Gnlndy, in Ms address to the 
liOtaaans m Madras last August, is reported to have suggested that the funds provi- 
ded tor higher education, i.e., the amount expended on Universities, may be diverted 
to the promotion of the physical well-being of the people, by which he means endow- 
ments lor Medical Research. I do not consider that this suggestion will find favour, 
iliere IS no doubt about the need for the re-orientation of University Education with 
tim objects of introducing useful reforms in it. But the mere diversion of a part 
of the amount now allotted to the Universities to public Health Department will only 
starve^ both the Universities and the Health Department. I, however, agree wdth him 
that the University Education, which is mostly of an academic nature, is being 
m many cases into bodies physically ill-equipped. The poor physic of our university 
students has been repeatedly pointed out in the rejiorts of the Medical Inspections of 
university students in different parts of India. 

I have been myself an eye witness to the haggard look, bent back, sunken eyes, 
emaciated frame and other signs of poor physic of the graduates, who come up in the 
variegated colours of their academic robes in an impressive procession to bow before 
the Ohancellor and take their degrees. The convocation function, which onglit to 
leave a hapny buoyant feeling, has often given me a sense of depression, not only due 
to the doubts as to the capacity of tlie graduates to keep their heads above water In 
the sea of unemployment, Into which they are driven from the portals of this tjnlver- 
sity, but also to the melancholy prognosis, that the large majority of them are physi- 
cally iinfft to weather the cruel storms of many diseases, which alx)und In their 
neighbourhood. 

During recent years a remarkable advance has been made in the Science of Huhi- 
tion which has resulted in a re-orientation of Public Health problems. Public Health 
work is not merely the control of diseases from spreading and the defending of people 
against attacks of disease but it alms also to create a maximum physical well-being. 
Nutrition plays a very important part in inoroasing the stamina and. vitality of the 
nation. 

This science of nutrition is slowly changing the dietetic habits of the people. In 
the industrial wealthy countries the old bulky predominantly starchy diets are giving 
place to lighter but balanced diets, richer in animal proteins. Wo find an increased 
consumption of milk, butter, cheese and other dairy products, sugar, eggs, fruits and 
green vegetables. 

Increasing attention is being paid to food production and distribution. People are 
realising that the world’s food production can be increased many times without 
increasing the area of cultivation, if only they make use of the available scientific 
knowledge to the fullest extent. Have not engineering and biological sciences ridden 
certain parts of the world of malaria and other deadly diseases, which prevented 
men from going there and cultivating the soil and turned dreary deserts and sickly 
swamps into fertile fields and green pastures and vegetable and fruit gardens ? 

There are those who deplore a Nation’s adopting a policy of economic nationalism 
and aiming at the ideal ot economic self-sufficiency by the barriers of customs and 
high tariffs against the import of food-stuffs. But the fact remains that this spirit 
of economic nationalism is rapidly spreading. 

Poor nutrition lowers vitality and leads to disease ; and disease In turn to the 
poverty of the people. Higher wages need not necessarily load to better nutrition. 
Popular education in the science of nutrition, however elementary it may be, is very 
necessary for the well-being of the people. The attention paid to nutrition, even in 
the curriculum of medical studies, is inadequate at present. It is very satisfactory to 
note that the small book on the ^Elements of Nutrition’ by Col. McCarrison is being 
more widely read, by being translated into the vernaculars of this Presidency. There 
is also a Department^ of Nutrition in the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta, Post-graduate students who take a course in Public Health will in 
future study the science of nutrition. The nutrition laboratory at Coonoor is serving 
a very useful purpose in undertaking research^ in nutrition and is under the 
management of tie Indian Research Eund Association. 
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. ■ It is hardly' necessary for me to say tliat the first lielp to the hhdriiioE Lahora- 
tory, Coonoor, came from this part of the country, from the Kajulisalivh of farla- 
klmedi who, by a princely endowment of a lakh of rapeos, has given a^greut inipiius 
tO fresearch in’ nutrition, thereby drawing the attention of other Zaininthirs, Kajahs 
and Maharajahs to the importance of this new science of nutrition and, giving a load 
to them to help this Public Health cause. 

'-In- Japan and Soviet Russia, Nutrition , Institutes ^ are cemneideu witli Ilk! 

' State Departments of Public ' Health and, with the Universities. __ The American Dietetic 
Association has a large body of nearly 3,000 members, ^ It is recommended that a 
chair for Dietetics should be created in each of the medical selioels and eollegt.'s. It 
would be to the advantage of both research work in iiiitrition and the teaching the 
subject to medical students and. others, interested in the scionce, by the specialists 
attached to the nutrition laboratories, if the laboratories arc shifted frmn Cocmjur to 
Madras or to Vizagapatam. A Nutrition Institute has been reconiiiiondeti to he t’n,K.dcd 
and endowed and if this fructifies, I hope it will not bo located in a ]dace. that' is imt 
a University centre with medical colleges and- hospitals. In such a tlien; is ihc 

additional advantage of an intellectual contact between the nutrition spcciah.ds and 
other soioutists, whose collaboration would be of immense value and whose work may 
bo correlated with the rest of the Science of Public Health, 

The value of teaching elementary principles of nutrition and simple rules in 
regard to diet is recognised in other countries. In Boston and other parts of 
America there are Nutrition Classes. There are five Nutrition Clinics in L^»ndoiu 
The Department of Agriculture in U. S. A. disseminates information on luitritinu atid 
rational diet among the people. The importance of publicity and proijagandu is wfll 
recognised. 

Dr, Aykroyd, the Director of the Nutrition Laboratories, Coonoor, has tirawm <.)ur 
attention to the urgent need in this country for a detailed enquiry into tlie dietetic 
• habits of the people in the different provinces, and into the prevalence of^ food 
deficiency diseases. I hope the necessary financial aid for tins investigation will \m 
forthcoming and the enquiry commenced very soon. 

. The League ot Nations Health Organization has in view the constitution of a per- 
manent Commission to study the problems of nutrition. The general problem of 
nutrition to-day is the need for the harmonising of Iconomic and Ihiblit; Health 
Development. I believe the different aspects of the problem can be better tackled by 
shifting the Nutrition Laboratories from Coonoor to Madras. 



Labour 

quate consumption and a proper sianaaru or neaicny nvmg. .me luec toui unge 
nnisses^ of people are at present underfed or malfed 'is not 'open to dispute. The 
foundation of a reasonable existence should be that amount of ^vages v;lnch would 
enable __tli 0 worker _ to obtain a minimum of healthy diet for himself and 



- - political " 

unemployment. 

Especially in our comitry poverty is the most important factor which has to be 
considGred m the solution of the food problems. IVe cannot raise the purchasing 
capacity of the people without exploiting the internal market of the count rv mure 
intensively ^ and also the external market, if possible, thereby eirecting 
a marked rise in the level of agricultural prices. Countries which have no natural 

of all their food requirements cannot aim at the ideal 
ot seit-sumoiency m the matter of food-stuffs. But it is generally held and supported 
by authoritative opimon that India, which has an infinite variety of soil, climate and 
omer natural resources, need hardly go beyond her boundaries to produce a safficienev 
enS 'fij adequate and well-balanced dietary to the whole nation. 

^ 4 ' /Lsculapius nor his daughter, Hygeia, is representod us in teai's, witli the 
nabilimoiits of mourning ; but instead j^EscuIapms is armed with serpents, the symbol 

bestowing warmth and succor:— 
Beauhful symbols of Health and Preventive Medicine”. (Dr. D. AY, Cathell, M. D. ). 
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, Wittx,}iealtli^e?erjtliiiig is a source of pleasure'; without' it, nothing else, wliateTer 
it may IS enjoyabk It follows that the greatest of follies is to sacrifice heallh 
tor uuy other hiad of happiness, whatever it may be, for gain, aclvancemoiit, learning, 
or lame, let alone, then, for Meeting sonsual pleasiire'% tSohopenhaiier). 

Lost ■stamina 'and lost health, make for poverty. Political . power, economic progim, 
eclucational advancement, scientific research, industrial expansion— in fact, even good 
liabits^ and noble aspirations, cannot be got by mere chance. Hygiene plays an 
essential part in the rearing and maintaining of a healthy Hatiom 

All religions tell us that ,it is a sin to foul 'the mind or contaminate the soul 
Does it not also teach us that it is also a sin to defile the body ? 

What is the use of holding Health Exhibitions which have degenerated into an 
mnual fomas/ea, whose efiect is of ephemeral nature ? The ‘Gospel of Health’ has to 
be preached in a sustained manner every day in the year and a Health Museum 
should be opened, at least one in every district, to which ta permanent staff should be 
attached for publicity and propaganda. This ‘Temple of Hygeia’ should be so built as 
TO attract the people of the district to go on a pilgrimage for worship - to be blessed 
with the knowledge of how . to secure and keep health for themselves. 

There is such a thing as Physical Morality. It is not only a duty to one’s own 
self but also to his neighbours, the community, and the Nation and also to other 
mtions and future generations* 


Democritus said “If the body aud soul were to sue each other for damages, it 
would be a question whether the landlord or the guest were more to blame” 

‘Dynamics of Health’ is the Science of Health. JSealth is never static. It is a con- 
stantly changing dynamic force. Good health gives vitality, vigour and vim. A realisa- 
tion, that health is a dynamic progressiva force and that vitality is the inherent, 
latent doctor in us, which resists disease or makes us get well quick, should engender 
in us desire to foster health and to study Hygiene, which teaches us how to get and 
keep health, ■ 

Man’s transgressions of the Laws of Health are not forgiven. Diseases have been 
compared to thieves and murderers, and the Preventive Medicine of the present day 
recognises that it is far more sensiole to employ Scotland Yard Detectives to track 
the Criminals of Disease than to employ an Army of Doctors for the cure of the 
same. “Prevention is bettor than cure” has become well-worn by repetition. But it 
is worth repeating, until such knowlege leads to action. There is only one inebriety, 
which, instead of being censured, can be commended aud that is the intoxication 
with the ‘Joys of Health*. 

To the question which may reasonably be pitt to me, why I should talk to you about 
‘Health’ on the present occasion, whien was not expected to be used for a hcaltli 
talk or for propagandist purposes of the Health League, my reply is that it is not 
realised how all this propaganda is wasted, so long as Hygiene does not form an 
essential part of the school curriculum in all its stages. Graded, courses in Hygiene, 
which is after all the most important subject from the personal and community points 
of view of healthy living, should be prescribed in all the classes, right up at least to 
the Matriculation standard. ■ ^ ^ ,/ . 

“i/ews Sana in eorpore Sana'' “A healthy mmd m a healthy body” is a tnte 
saying and a truism' admitted by Psychologists and Psychiatrists. A healthy body is 
necessary, if the mind should be healthy. Unless the mind is healthy, good habits 
and good character cannot be formed. Persons without character and conduct in lice 
are a drag on and a danger to Society. If, we realise that the essential virtues can ^ 
be fostered only by a healthy mind working in a healthy body, we will not lose 
any time to make Hygiene (including Mental Hygiene) a compulsory subject of the 
school and college curriculum.^ lYhat availeth man, if he in. the process of gaming 
wealth loses hemth of body, mind and soul ? x ^ -l 

I hope that Tout Excellency’s observation, during the recent Prize Distribution 
Eunotion of the Government College at Mangalore, would have obtained sufficient 
publicity already. But it is worth Repeating, f^ucation. do^ not.mcrqly mean stuffing 
Ws .brain ^ith facts it means thaf, iu orqer to. bp. able to use .those one 
must- keep' healify, that" he may be- qble4o,:mak0,. use. m future- Me all the |now-: 

mlnwai'n .IK a ixmGi nf jr>ni1lA£iPA’^ , J n-csish that 


Iii,oompdr&o5;\rftti je^tipnj t>i Ma,. fronv ilio. 

viW-, is ■anySiing-bttt'BatisfaetQit- Though tho oooaonuc coadi- 
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tion oi tlie people lias muoli to do with thok- state of health, the problem of ta^'klinp 
the. deplorable state ol health conditions cannot bo solved by looking at it piiridy 
from mo economic standpoint. It should be remembered that cmni in the wcn-ih-rn 
eonntrles, where the economic position of common man is infinitely heft t’‘r than that 
which obtains in India» there is still plenty of , misery of divorso kinds. Lut It siiould 
not, however, be, lost sight of that a cer^n level of comfort Is abt^niitoly essentKil 
for healthful living. ' ■ 

It is not Ihe multiplication of worldly goods and our wants wMcIi mate? b>r 
human happiness hut human happiness depends to a considerable extent on a 
outlook on life, which can be brought about by what ICverott Dean Martin culls a 
liberal education’*. The creation and growth of a sane outlook on life Is utfonintt*'! m 
other countries which have scientifically planned their educationai progress thrcue;h 
the medium of Mental Hygiene Clinics ana by the inclusion of Mental Hygiene an 
important subject of study for a liberal education. 

The three most important general objectives in oduoation to-day are (1) tle.j Im- 
parting of knowledge, (2) formation of good habits, and (3) teachings of w!iob.‘somr 
attitudes to human envfornmental infiuences by the training of a primary huinan 
emotions. From the beginning the educational organisations have pursutni tlu> first 
objective only. The study of rsychology and its Infiuenoo on education have /rosultt‘.i 
in a greater realisation of late of the importance of the formation of habits from tbo 
very early stages of a child’s education, k man might have mastorcMl Etliics and yid 
lead an immoral life or be a Philosopher, whose Philosophy fails him in the hemr of 
trial, or be a medical man who knows and preaches to others all the rules of gai>ti 
health but falls to make use *01 that knowledge with; regard to his own health. There 
are many people who do not put the knowledge they have gained into the evt3r day 
life of the practical world. Knowledge by Itself is useless put into practice. It Is being 
increasingly realised that formation of the health habits is more important than mere 
knowledge about health. 

It is a sad commentary on our present day education that it does not aim at tubing 
the student how to live and In what the rem happiness of life lies. It is Psyohotogy 
^aln that has drawn our attention to the si^ncanoe of the part played by 
various human emotions In making living happy and sucoessM. The answer to the 
question ‘Is life worth living ? that it depends npon the liver la not only true physio- 
logically but also psychologloally. The training of the emotions to create wholesome 
attitudes and reactions to outside influences should be the third educational objective. 
"Wholesome emotions are attempted to be strengthened and undesirable emotions weeded 
out in Mental Hygiene training. 

The preaching of the ‘Gospel of Mental Haalth’ Is more necessary than the pro- 
ganda foricompuisory physical education. It is no doubt true that body and mind react 
on each other but there Is no use of a giant frame if it is to harbour a weak mind ; 
far better a frail frame, which enshrines a strong and well-developed hcaltliy minti 
Emotional self-control, the cultivation of normal relations with one’s neighbours and 
a knowledge of the real wholesome TMlosophy of Life’ are a few of tlie many bene- 
fits, which can be derived by a comprehensive course in Mental Hygiene. 

Prof, William McDougall has described that the heart of the human personalltv. 
its “cylinders”, are the primary emotions as fear, anger, ete. If those arc removelL 
we should be, ^ mentally, like springiess clocks or fireless steam engines. Mental 
iiyglene will help the individual to self-discipline and create In Mm the desln; to 
^bordinate the self and merge it in the larger interests of the “bigger self” !. o., tim 
Community In that sense is it not true that a man has to lose himself in order that 
he may find himself ? If we search deeply, we will find that happiness can rt\suit 
only from a well-integrated personality, which is able to respond succesHfully in the 
varying stimidi of painful or pleasurable nature, which impinge on the persohalitv in 
daily life. The necessity, 2 thepfore, for self-discipline and for the devoiopmout (d 
certam h gher and more ennobling interests beyond the daily struggle of “gottlng and 
spending” needs no advocacy, ^ ^ 

enlarge the mind ami 

lead us to the acquisition of higher values In life. Philosophy is an Important suhje«‘t 

No person can bl consi,lero<l to 
have had a literal education, if Philosophy did not form part of his studies. Phlloso- 

IhLsnnhv {used in ordinary sense) and Scionco should pervade 

Ihilosophy. It is In such happy embrace that real liberal education is born. * 

ixmrge Botrom Ujovengrow) can so derive happiness from the blue shv and the 
changing effects of the seasons that he asks himself “Is it not worthwhile to live V\ 
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“4?wwSston^™n^h®Jifr “0“ ’Wordsworth’s wordsaretoofaio.- 

AmSaX™Tif«''= , v® f Bioloq is well reoogmsed in Europe and in 
om cOTntTv nni^thf !®™? a eompulspry course for .school-going students. In 
aonrBBiatft ^lin? a Medicine or Agrioulturo as their vocation 

t them in good stead. I hope tlio 

VBrt?tv ptufw! ^ 1®^® Sotenoes have not been introduced so far in the Andhra Uni- 
IS^„f D- P remedied at an early data. The tea- 

» r iQolnding sufficient laboratory 

+li T * ? observations m the field. It is regretted that in the examination for 

me intermediate there IS no practioal test even in the Physical Sciences. No examina- 
uoa m a soience subject cau be eoasidered to be complete, unless the Imowlecli-e of; 
tile oanciiclate IS tested by au oral aud a practical examiuatiou. It is probably to this 
* ? ksowlQogc that we owe the reputatioa of tlieoretical 

mtmiectuais which other uatiouais haye giyeu us. 

Biology teaches what life is aud how life’s euyiroiinierit is constantly chaii^mg and 
how the organism reacts to such changes. It teaches the physical basis of living 
things and that division, of labour is associated with speoialisation of structure in the 
lucreasmg complexity of animal and plant life iu the course of its evolution. The 
student of the subject obtains also clear ideas regarding animal instincts, reflex actions, 
memoiy, intelligence, methods of growth and reproduction. On the basis of the above 
imowledge he obtains some idea of variation and heredity and a desire to study 
^Eugenios’, which considers the well-being of the race. 

The study of the plants and animals in relation to human affairs and human pro- 
gress, a knowledge of disease germs and defensive powers of the body against them 
and an appreciation of the remedial measures adopted in public Health '’measures can- 
not fail to be of incalculable benefit to the ^-student and to the country indireGtl 5 \ 
Biological knowledge has eyidently played a great part in raising the standard of living 
by increasing the ability to earn higher wages and creating ideal citizens, wiio are a 
source of strength to themselves and to the State, 

Biology tells us that human race can be improved by good environment and by 
good education and that the belief |“that truck horses will breed only truck horses, 
the trotting horses only trotting horses’V should be given up. 

Though even the desirability making Biology av compulsory subject of school edu- 
cation in India is being tardily admitted, there are not a few persons who oven now 
doubt its value in the school curricula. 

It appears to be the practice to give some words of advice to the graduates of the 
year, when they assemble at the Convocation function to take their degrees. 1 do not 
propose to do anything of the kind. Youth is in revolt and resents advico.^ Such 

advice is construed to be gratuitous and may even be felt insulting. Advice not 

paid for is not valued. Bespeoling youth sentiment, I shall not bore you with what 
will be considered to be platitudes. 

But, I shall be failing in my duty, if I fail to congratulate the graduates of the 
year on their success, as, otherwise, it may he considered to be ungentlemanly or bad 

manners on my parts, I was hesitating at first whom. I ^ should congratulate the 

successful graduates or the unsucoessful candidates. There is a pleasure in the en- 
joyment of the fruits of the chase. In the _ pursuit of knowledge those who had 
worked hard have secured success and possibly distinctions. I wish I do not mar 
their feelings of rejoicing in the slightest manner. In this world pleasures are so 
few and come so rare, but pain abounds and comes frequent. 

But there is also pleasure in the mere chase, though it may have ended unfertile. 
If the unsuccessful students had been sincere in their attempt to obtain as much 
knowledge as they can absorb in the prescribed course of their studies, they ^ced not 
consider that they had wasted their times. Let the tailed candidate not get disueart- 
ened at his failure. Failures and obstacles exist only to be overcome. The tadure should 
be an incentive to subsequent better planning and ^renewed and vigorous attack, ^ 
The best part of a man’s life is the^stage of his kfe as a student, as it is most y 
pleasant and carefree in the corporate life of the residential students of a University, 
ff YOU utilise fully the opportunities which are afforded to you to enlarge your mmd, 
broldm your sympathies and increase your stock of ideas, you would not rearot for 
having prolonged your stay in the University. You may congratulate youiself on Bie 
other^and on having postponed the evil day, when you have to solve your bre.r - 
winning problem, 
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Wliereas, I liave to synipatliise .with 'the winners, l^ecaiise the spectre of iiamiploy* 
ment would have already begun to -stare at them. They have to face and tiie 

problem courageously, honestly and in the best manner possible, ilow soori.i not 
prostitute for "base purposes or obtain employment by any pirotext ar fai:vj pr.-ten.-e to 
positions, to wliioh they have not fitted themselves by the reriuired training or uuo 
to a vocation, for wMeli they have no aptitude. , . 

But whether you get paid employment or not, the field for honju'ary scrvB'C is 
extensive and rich in possibilities of achieving not only success in but ruso, a 
name and a fame. Ignorance and illiteracy, poverty and sickness, disunion an *4. *iis- 
cord ; discontent and disaffection^ famine and floods and many more allied rmscries 
clamaiitiy call the youths of the country to render ^ honorary service— yuuUis 
bold and" enthusiasfic, intelligent and interested, skilled and trained, ac’tive au-'i asert. 
disciplined and disinterested. These miseries and misfortunes challenge you to light 
them. 'Will you take tip the challenge ? 

The villages arc in mourning. The crying need of tho villages is that ymi mmal 
go back to them. Their deserted and orphaned appearance and gradual decay arc 
due to the depletion of the best energies and brains 'from their midst. 

The professions are over-crowded in the urban arears. Independent praetieo in the 
learned professions has nearly reached the saturation point. Tito futuro of tint gra- 
duates in the city looks gloomy. There is still some hope for them in the villages. 

Medical graduates are settling down in rural areas. Lawyers too can settle down 
in villages. They will be able to considerably lessen the expenses of the villagers by 
helping them in conveyancing, drawing up plaints, complaints and legal documimts, 
for which the villagers have to travel long distances now to cities, where living and 
legal advice are costly. 

There are many villages without schools. A small band of educated young men 
may combine to start a school and their work will not go unrewarded. Wi have 
known many instances in which foreign Missionaries started primary schools, wmrked 
them single-handed for many years and buiit up gradually big institutions with an 
efficient staff of enthusiastic teachers. 

There is also scope for agricultural graduates and engineers in the Tural recons- 
truction scheme, The vital needs of the villages are elementary education, good drink- 
ing water, good roads and medical aid. Development -of rural industries requires the ser- 
vices of skilled technicians. It is -to the proper working of the Rural Reconstruetion 
Scheme that we should look to a partial solution of unemployment 

As^ for social service, in the working of the Yillage Panchayats, Co-operative 
Societies, Scout Movement, Red Cross Work, Harijan Uplift, Rural Eeconstriiotion, 
etc., there is enough scope for the exercise of your intelligence and energy. 

The foundations on which you can firmly build the New House of the Nation 
should be made up of 'Village Panchayats, Co-operative Movement, Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Harijan Uplift, Economic Nationalism and a Common Language. It is for each 
one of you to choose in which of the above works vou can profitably help the cons- 
truction of this great edifice and act accordingly in a deliberate and determiaded 
manner. 

Pandit R. F. Bkagavat Balm explains to us the significance of ‘^Now and Here’' 
in, the following sentences you are Master ‘Here’, vou are inavStcr Mvervwiiero' 
and your Mastery of Now' is an earnest of your Mastery of 'Eternityk Tho morp 
you make the most of Here aud Now, the greater are the chances of your attainiiur 
the Mastery of Life . 

‘Hanldng on To-morro^ys' and TesterdaysV betokens Bankruptev of ‘To-dayb Ro 
beware of speculating on them, lest they prove so many quagmires lor the treader of 
To-day’s dry land^ to be bogged in”. 

_ The stress of life and tho reign of defeatist creeds are making for a mood of ro- 
hellion m the more active and of passive indifference in the quieter sections of the 
-race. The old values are or ambling : The new ones are vet m be born have 

npther immediate nor remote aims and in our soul there is a great empty ” 
Those words of Anton TchehoT are not entirely inapplicable to the state oLS of 
several young men all the world over. Into empty spaces anything mi^ht enter 
and spunoim philosophy enters qnioker. I, want you young friends to r7sS thrin- 
& such ideas as would ymdermine the essential loyalties of life. Never listen to 
doctrines that WGuknessen in your eyes the dignity and significance of life ‘^Nothimr 
lasts, so notlnng m£itters is a dangerous and pernicious idea, which 'would lead m 

inany_ aimgs . in life that matter ; and they matter tre- 
imagmation and the understanding to think of Mfe 


mendously. May you all have the 
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mifflit hp aWa fn whatever be tlio material success that you 

£'$wSL?,ssk.r.i‘d Sis.”' >“ 

iinon ft^Q^n^LnV said “ihe Bible can and will help yom Bo not look 

Tnnr ^ ^ ashamed to be seen reading it. 

hann1 * \ actions. If the Bible only helps you to live more 

happily, in olosei harm^ yonr fellows, surely the time you spend reading it 

“vestment”. The same may be said of Bhagavat tetha, 
Jloran and other great religious works, 

^ ‘fundamentals of Hindnsism^, Swami Siddeswarananda said that tlie 

mere onering of fruits, dowers, ^or chanting of hymns did not signify true worship, 
ime worship is in _the controlling of the vices, such as, lust, wrath, and hatred and 
in manifesting a feeling of kindness and. ai’ection towards every living thing. 

inongh intelleotnally a race is adult, moraily and spiritually, the men mpvV be still 
omiaren. Bo we not find men using their newly acquired knoidedge to work desola- 
tion and death in their folly and. fear and greed and pride ? The greatness of re- 
ligion depends on the scale of values, which the person professing that religion sets 
for himself and in what he helieves; 

In the worship of Saraswati, Burga and Lakshmi, the Hindus appear to have had 
a grand conception of knowledge, Power and "Wealth, personified by the respective 
.foddesses. Knowledge is necessary for the acquisition of Power and'witlioiit i'ower, 
Wealth cannot exist ^ Both Knowledge and Wealth appear to be necessary to main- 
tain Power. In the picture of Mother Burga yon will find Burga is supported on one 
side by Lakshmi, Goddess of Wealth, the symbol and spirit of economic and in- 
dustriai life and activities of the nation ; and on the other side, by Baraswati, 
the Goddess of Learning and arts, the symbol and spirit of intellectual and lestiietic 
life and activities. 

In this part of India, instead of Burga Puja the Hindus celebrate AyudhaPnja, 
The significance is the same. We worship our tools and trowels, sticks and swords, 
ploughs and pick-axes and machinery and motors, which, if you analyse, wnl! be found 
to belong to two kinds, one beneficial and productive and the other deadly and des- 
tructive. Whether productive or destructive, they represent Power. 

Are we the ‘Slaves of OustomVin the worship of these Goddesses ? Bo wo un- 
derstand the real meaning behind all this worship ? 


Coavocalion 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Eight lion. 
Sir Tej .Bahadur Sapru at the Convocation of the Patna UiLiversity held on the 

SOth, November 1935 

Your Excellency, Mr. Yioe-Chaneellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty is to thank you for the great honour you have done mo by aHklng 
me to address you this afternoon. I do not pretend to be an educational expert and 
there is nothing further from my mind than that I should chum to speak with 
authority on a subject on which ideas are, in the highest quarters, at the present 
moment in a state of fiux. I can only appeal to your forbearance and indviigence as 

^ ^%hQikoi that your university is comparatively young in years can, in my opinion, 
be no reproach to you. Ancient lineage and tradition are go«jd, they add to oi^ 
pride and set up standards of conduct, but elasticity and adaidibihty are two of 
the most vital conditions of success-and ILey generally J 

that yon possess both these qualities in a fair measure. 
world whL many of our ^.erished ideas m politics, economms and 
undergoing rapm changes, it is inevitable that some of us should ask 
p3S luXns about ’universities ^ in, Ma. I do no wish o Juke you back ^ 
" the "days of those ancient seats - of learning in our land and paiticidar > m > ou 
historic town of which some learned writers have in recent yeais given us yiy 
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ultimately .. . . . 

three Fresidenoy towEs of India, You then catiae under the liirB.Jh/.tioii of the 
Calcutta , Uniyersity. You remaiaed .under its slieltcriiis wings uiitil less tliaii 
tw.euty years ago when, the Indian Legislature — of whicii I liapiieiied then to be a 
uon-official nierabeT — presented you with this uuiyersity prcsumuHly to luihl a xiHUily 
felt, desire oa your part and to inahe your life as a_uew provnice i;om|«!cti?, i^siiko 
tlie.u several other ■ universities in. other 'parts of India Inliig. Ja 

my own provinces, for instance, we have uo less than five universities^ fnitcti»unng 
at the present moment. Bengal possesses two, Madras has liirt'e, iHuanay, Nagpur, 
the Punjab and Delhi, like your provinea^ have one e^ich. Nor must we 
the establishment of two Hourishmg universities in two of the biggest Hutus of 
the India --Hyderabad and Mysore. One can almost hear As.sani and lirissa crying 
out for a university each. I have no doubt that Sindh will not lag far bellin' I in 
ioining this fashionable cry. I do not wish to encumber my address with hgure.s, 
but I can safely say that the number of under-graduates at every itniversity has, 
nearly everywhere, eonsiderably increased during the last twenty y^ars, While in 
1915 the total enrolment in universities was 61,225, in 19112 tim number was oyer 
105,000. Nor have these years been years without examination and investigaiiou 
of the problem of education in India, We have had a very re.spectabhj muss of 
literature presented to us on the subject by expert educationists. The sevemi 
volumes presented to us by the Sadler Commission adorn the shelves of university 
libraries. Then there is the Hartog Committee Eeport. What wu have dune, it 
seems to me, is that we have first established and multiplied universities and then 
blessed them or cursed them each one of us according to his temperament or his 
appreciation of the situation. There are many among us who think that having 
regard to the size of the country and the population the number of the universities 
existing in the country does not err on the side of excess. Indeed the dominant 
feeling is that it is nothing short of a sin to put any kind of barrier in the way of 
higher education, that it is the pious duty of every one of us to promote and 
foster the diffusion of higher learning on an ever-widening area. The votaries 
of knowledge and culture, steeped in the wisdom of the east and the west, will 
always tell you that knowledge must be pursued for knowledge sake and that 
sordid considerations relating to the material interests of life must not be allowed 
to contaminate the pure atmosphere pervading our seats of learning. On the other 
hand there are those who think that if only universities did not exist 

and did not produce ambitious young men with half-baked ideas of freedom 
and nationalism and socialism and all the inconvenient isms of the present day. there 
would be no such thing as the Indian problem and India would be a land'ilowing 
with the milk and honey of contentment and gratitude for favours received. Now 
Jet me tell you frankly that I do not agi-ee with either view. It is not that I do 
realize the benefits of higher learning or the necessity for developing a higher 
cultural life for the nation, hut I cannot reconcile myself to India becoming a nation 
of learned beggars. It is all very well for successful lawyer-politicians who. when 
they have nothing else to do, take out a book from their shelves to beguile their 
time, to talk of culture and so also learned professors at the universities, who at 



position of the long-suffering but fond parent wl.o stints himself to educate his bov 
to hud that the young mp, on whose future he had built his hopes, wlion face to 
face with the reality of the situation finds that he has to drink of nothing but the 
and despair so far as a career in life is concerned. ^ Govern- 
ment, foreign ^ or national, can provide ‘‘jobs" only for a limited number 

amnuut ^0 be followed as professions, presuppose a certain 

amount of private means during the period of waiting. AmiculturS lift 

^ many vacant or waste lauds to occupy. Bnivershv 

to o.«ted“u 2S ta s Sid ta'li.-'y*" 

dSfi.;;Td"a.p“itrSiK“,LSXX”r.v £gt i 
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WmThare^wpi'fifiw or telougs to a certain caste tliere is no use for 

nomv of Indian lifp w Aas yet to fight for his ronognition in the eoo- 

you an overdi-awJnipSif I hope I have not placed before 

Wm to responsiWo for onr educational 

of 6ov6rnmprtQ^in^T^/i,'f®l®’.- P™3I®m has bean engaging the attention not merely 
to nearlv everv during the last few_ years, it is causing ausietv and concern 

ODDOrtnnitt Europe During my recent visit to Europe I had an 

ts^ in EnroTiA things for myself and I can tell you that in nearly every ooun- 

inLt?t'^^pFn+ ^ education IS now being approached from a thoroughly 
msntf?mFlFLF!jr reorganised that neither govern- 

co relatinw’ 5?®® longer to the necessity of 
“Imnite ftp A® Harold Sutler said recently at Genova: 

bk Ear'll “® *? ^®®P his home together and to maintain 

both ®“^®*^°®‘^ ’’^*®“®®®’ ®''®® important 

L “■'S^'lual and the nation to enable the young man to lay the foundations 
nivrA former can always liope to re- 

cojer ms position by work and good fortune, but tlie latter, if the springs of 
ms ambition are dried up and if the chances of learning his profession are denied 
mm m youth, may he completely incapacitated from 6¥er making a decent living or 
necqmm^ a useful citizen. The urgency and gravity of tliis question is now being 
realized in many countries. It is obviously out of question that in this general address 
• before you au exhaustive list of the remedies which have' been adopted 

in other countries for the solution of this problem or of those which may be adopted 
T problem at length in another capacity in a report 

Which I hope to submit to Government in my province within the next few iveeks. 

J1 or the moment I am anxious that yon should recognize certain plain truths howso- 
ever much ^ they may seem to you to fall below that exalted idealism which it is the 
peculiar privilege of our universities to nurse and foster, “The first object,” says Sir 
Mnest Simon, “which most parents have in mind in wishing to give their children 
the best possible education is to enable them to make their way in the world and earn 
their living. A boy at the end of his education has now-a-days to face a difixeult 
world where competition is keen and secure employment difficult to obtain. His 
chance of success depends largely on the education which ho lias received,” If this 
is true of England it is— I maintain — even more true of India in its present condition. 
Without in any degree underestimating the value in our national life of cultural pur- 
suits or without intending to cast the slightest slur upon our universities, I am an- 
xious that the whole problem of education should now bo viewed from a different 
angle. To put it briefly my submission is that the problem of education must now 
be viewed along with and as connected with the problem of employment. This does 
not, by any means, mean or imply that we must close our universities or curtail 
their activities. It does, however, imply that -.we shall so readjust our entire system 
of education as to afford, on the one hand, every possible opportunity to those of oar 
hoys for receiving university education in arts or sciences wdio are likely to benefit 
by it and it also implies that we shall not allow wastage of intellect and opportunity 
in the case of those who are not likely to benefit at all by academic education at uni- 
versities or other higher seats of learning. Eor the latter class we must provide suitable 
education vocational or industrial or some other kind, which may enable them to^ acquire 
the faculty of doing things at an early stage of their life and earn a decent living. We 
must give a new bias to education in its^ early stages. Is seems to me that the 
essence of the whole problem lies in reforming education at the bottom, i. e., in re- 
organizing (1) our primary education so as to bring it more into haiunony with rural 
conditions and (2) secondary education so as to make it self-sufficient and not sub- 
servient, as it is at present, merely to university education. It must mark, in my 
opinion, a definite stage in the career of a boy so that if he wishes to start in any 
career, for which he has received the proper training he should be 
able to do so at the end of his secondary education. No doubt wa 
shall have to provide a suitable kind of secondary education for those who propose 
to join universities either merely for cultural purpose or to qualify themselves for 
certain higher branches of public servios or certain learned professions. It is only 
thus that in my humble judgment you can secure on the one hand the true interests 
" of culture and on the other the mrterial interests of a large number of our boys. At 
the present moment I fear the progress of the really inteilectual and culturally-minded 
boys is impeded by their being associated at the universities with others who act 
as a drag on their progress. It is only wlxen you have made some suitable provision 
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for tli6 latter class, of boys tkat you' will euaW© tli© former to renjor tkat of 

baowledge aad ' culture ^Mok will enable India to claim a psitiou n! jiruiouraWe 
©q_miity amo,iig those nations of the world wMck are making clailv /•.otriliutiniV'; U tlie 
deYelopment of seieaoej pkilosopkj and culture. Further, this will alvo |-'‘riri;r imi* 
Yersities to raise their standards still higher. At the present mtimmit t ain afraid 
we talk '"somewhat loosely of higher education in connection %yit}i our uniycndtius. It 
is true that we .produce OYery year men 'Who aehieYe ciistiiicticm fat certain cajmiicti- 
tive examinations both in India and in England, it is also true that tlioso nn*u have 
raised the leYel of public conduct . in our servitios, nor ylo I fnou, that 

some of these men -who join learned professions atdiieves yhhtinv.tioii, 

bat w%en I think of irniYersities as they are at presunf I do noi 

think of the limited number of good men they produce but of the very laiw'e iiuml'.'r 
ot I shall, not say second class but third class men with very lniliiti»reiit hstulleidmii 
equipment, with scarcely deYeloped cultural tetes and witiii no tdear ideas about 

many things. At the present , moment I am afraid it is only too true to say of a 

large number of our yoimg men-*and I say so with profuse apoIogicH to those r.'f niy 
friends who are always insistent upon the claims of culture at tiic universities -"-tlmt 
a university degree is sought after merely as a passport for idovernniont jobs and 
not out of unadulterated love for knowledge and culture. In the interest of Hie 
universities themselves I am anxious that 'they should be rescued from lids degrad- 
ing influence. Once you liavo done that there will not be that mtuss production of 
graduates which brings no credit to the universities on their cultural side but which 
is making life more and more diScult for those irnfortimato victims of a system 
which may ^do good to the vast majority. My conviction is that w^e cannot *nl!ow 
to tinker with this problem and leave things to drift for tliemselvos. 'Wo must have 
a definite^ policy with regard not merely to university education but also with regard 
to educational institutions at the bottom. I am old enough to remember the bitter 
and long drawn out controversy which arose out of Lord Curzon^s attempt to reform 
university education. Thirty years later when the whole subject of education has 
passed into our hands and will pass in still greater abundance under the new consti- 
tution, it is possible for us to express a regret that Lord Curzon’s groat intellast 
and driving force were not directed at that time towards secondary education or giving a 
proper start to primary education. If that had been done it seems to me that much 
of the acuteness of the evils of the present system might have been prevented in 
good time. But now that we are going to be responsible for educating our own people 
I think there is no reason why we should not approach the whole problem doMIj 
and coiu'ageously with definite and clear ideas as to the future. I am anxious to pre- 
vent misunderstandings. As I have said before I do not wish to discourage university 
education or curtail the beneficient activities of our universities. I would much ratlier 
concentrate for the next few years on a reorgnization of our school education. As 
regarcls^ the universities themselves I suggest that the time has come when each 
umversity— and it must be remembered that our resources are not so simple as 
those of western countries— ^-should select for itself certain subjects of study on which 
it would lay special emphasis so that special value might attach to its alumni in those 
subjects. I am afraid as a layman I have no business to go farther into tiiis matter 
but perhaps you will permit me to say that in the earlier stages of our boys’ educa- 
eation I would much rather that their power of observation vras developed, that their 
general knowledge of things around them and beyond them was of a higher cliaractar 
than that their ^ mind should be fed merely on certain toxt-books and that 
we should continue to^ attach so much artificial value to examinations 
and the result of examinations. One danger that X i foresee under the mw constitu- 
tion is that education being a provincial subject our universities and oiir entire 
educational system in each province may tend from a national point of vituv to 
become far too provincial or parochial I sincerely hope and trust that without in 
the slightest degree interfering with the autonomy oi the provinces it may be 
possible to devise some machinery for the interchange of ideas between province 
and province and to secure some coordination and prevent unhealthy competition. 
1 am afraid I have m dealing with this problem gone a little furthk* than I had 
originally intended to do. I must now take leave of it and come to the more 
agreeable task of addressing the young men before me. 

^ My young friends, do not go away with the impression that when I am approacli- 
mg the end of my career I have hardened or stiffened against you, 
I can truly assime you that ail my sympathies are with you. I know from porsonal 
experience what a hard struggle life is, how difficult it Is for a young man to get a 
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arisen 111 the coutitrv. With 


orador«-^^ns not so 


A^V n , “ wuiuulA 

dating that measure of 
upon many of you will 


freedom 
fall the 


which has 


wilPbetheinstrumTntsfo/c^^^^^^^ 

Aedomlo thaHt myX your'S^^ 
sucoeeded -where we failed and that voii^^Wo^n future that you have 

yom- love of the country aehiev J 5^°“^ wisdom, by vo-or em,ra-l 

among the nations of the world-fS on of Pri^e ah Cumfr 

worthy of your ambitions I f Tocr past and 5X 

creed of many of you may ho political creed, or tlm ,,n litl X 

very diffloult word^to define but ™o“e or ^L‘hro°“fi he., nationalism. It h a 

me, however give you one warSiah I what it moans. Lt 

p®aihde!Mr ? 

S< 1.?? s 4K.S' i ?, « b%,«j s* ks 

nationa ism must rest upon the reooymtiM of with one anotlier. True 

the midst of a society which is ^traSitiSly^ln?® pnuciple -of equality of us all in 

aad religious-aud upot fair-plly f^ dl ftVoe^oof mequllities-shia“ 

also despise the wisdom of our ahehors ‘ It\boni,f f„ ^ does not 

our heritage which will not be rdrS on our nroJl. ° P^rt of 

lism must not have any prejudices ^‘“*'arly I tlunk true nationa- 

because the home of their origin fs m fte Nr“ or against new ideas merely 
tf^flQo 'moi.nivT — xr: . 1 o , in xne West. Nor must it be too readv fA nnomii- 

Sit fhSthil^l 

must It loiget that its primary function and dnfv 

.fi.ave.7pis-* x- “•"»Sd SS 

of any particular brand. By conyiction political, or oconomie ideas 

with the utmost possible sinom-itv that I doflot^fi?' nationalist and t declare it 
my case it is no^ the result of emotion It is thl In 

m the light of the history of our comtiry anH AfJ®®” ^ °™®?'cus effort made 

Do not fight shy therefore of owning tZf^y™^ mi countf-as. 

yourself into that belief. Emotion is ®good if h «nHny reasoned 

but couTiotion is better. I do siuomefy Iom Lm tnF<ff fL°/ 
received liberal education and to whom S 

education, will realise that the desire for politicid^frM.*™ to Iiave given liberal 

You may achieve libertf to-dartet tou mav if=f oW'&ations. 
stable foundation on wLh your freedom and your Stf' wilHhtl1®“T? !P 
peculiar oircumstauoes of India, and viewiny the mattor « r ri„^c , i- C f”., 
the true foundation of freedom in S mimt bo fnW.f J„ a 

iiuS.'iSi Msiil- !£'%"“?" «« 

ts:sd iiSiHH S 
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and their cherished ideals into weapons for the coercion of others For fittle-raimfed 
men are opimonated The .ignorant man always beheves he is riyht f ho odTaW 
maa seldom,... .....The dominance of the intolerant is always aad eyery where a reyolt 

agaiMt cm ization.” These are not mere Platitudes. You will have plenW oloasTons 
for the^application of ttese prmcipl^ in the present day life of In^a. ft is Snra 

S of . .fate that, while we should be staving for freedom, while each one of us 
ol^ua to be a nationalist, our actions should on not a few oocasions belle our 


Ideas merely because they have < 
be divorced from nationalism, nor 
IS to give us a new synthesis of 
- hatre " 
brand. 
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professions. We wlio were 1 ) 0 ™ in a different atmosphere, who derijed our ideas of 

freedom from western sources as a tiling to be admired but had no idea of the obli- 
gations it imposed, may have failed in achieving that unity of thoiiglit and acnoii 
which must form the ioundation of any ^ enduring political or social supBrsrriictiire, 
but you who are in the spring tide of life and who will be called upon to shoulder 
the burden of freedom may yet adapt youi'selves to the altered needs of the time and 
acquit yourselves in a manner worthy of your education and w'orlhy of your 
coniitryl ^ . , , ' . . , , 

Lastly, our universities must be judged by their products. It is up to you to 
prove that in the domain of culture you are not obsessed or overborne by a narrow 
sectional view of life or history. 'Whatever niay^ have been the state^ of things in 
other parts of India, I believe I am right in saying that until about lifty years ago 
the general culture— as apart from religious beliel—of the average^ Mohamedau and 
the average Hindu of the educated middle^ classes in Northern India and Bihar was 
the same—or nearly the same, I am afraid one can not tahe a complacent view of the 
situation as it has developed daring the last thirty years. Consciously or unconsciously 
we have been developing not a common culture but different cuituros on divergent 
lines and we can see for ourselves its effect upon our mutual relations. Is this, 1 
ask, true nationalism ? If it is anything like nationalism then I must raise my feeble 
voice against it and ask you at this period of your life when 1 hope you are yet 
free from the virus of this miscalled nationalism to protect yourself against the para- 
lysing and even fatal acts of this slow but sure poison. Therein lies the danger to 
Indian unity and Indian self-government and freedom. May^it be given to you to serve 
the interests of your country wisely and well. 

MR. NOOR’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 


The following is the test of the Convocation speech delivered by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justiee Kfiaja Mohamad Moor^ Yice-Chancellor, at the Convocation of the Patna 
University held on the 30lh. November 1935 

Your Excellency, Members of the Convocation, 

It is my privilege to welcome you once more to the Annual Convocation of the 
University and place before you the review of the work of the past year. 

Since we last met in Convocation we have heard with the greatest regret of the 
death of Sir Charles Bay ley, the first Lieutenant-Cover nor of the province. It was 
during his administration that the Government appointed the Nathan Committee to 
formulate a scheme for a University Jat Patna. The scheme recommended by the 
Committee was modified according to the requirements of the situation and a univer- 
sity in the present form was started in 1917. It may justly be said that though Sir 
Charles Bay ley left the province before he could be the first Chancellor, it was he 
who as the head of the Government laid the foundation stone of the University. 

The;Univ8rsity has lost a life fellow by the death on the 7th of June, 1935, of 
Mr. Saiyid Nurul Huda, 0. I. 1. His generosity was unique. Ho' devoted almost the 
whole of his fortune to the establishment of the Madrasa Shamshul Huda in order 
to advance the cause of Arabic education in the province. In recognition of Ms 
services Your Excellency was pleased to appoint him a life fellow of the Universitv, 
a distinction which unfortunately he did not live long to enjoy. 

The cruel hand of death has taken away from us only yesterday Mr. Beep 
Narayan Singh who was a life fellow under ■ section 7 (i), Class II (ii) of the Patiia 
University Act by virtue of his having given more than a lakh of rupees for the 
purposes of the Tei Narzan Jubilee College at Bhagalpur which is named after his 
father who founded it. The college owes much to the munificence of our late 
coiieague.^ lie was a man of broad views and was always ready to help the cause 
of education. His death has caused a heavy loss to the proviiioe. ' Every movement 
intended to benefit the province in general and the student community in particular 
had always his ungrudging support. ^ ^ ^ 

We have also to mourn the deaths of Mr. Srikrishna 
the Legislative Council and Mr. Earn 
Graduates on the Senate, 
of the province. 

f to refer to tte untimely and sadden death on the 
o i it Mr._L. K. Ghosli, who only a few months ago had sno- 
ceeded Mr. D. N. Sen to the pnEcipalship of the Bihar National College. Mr. G h osh 


,, „ Prasad,. a representative'' of ■■ 
„ Prasad, a representative of the Registered 
These gentlemen took keen interest in educational problem 
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lello^;fof Hifl TT,vff V °^- at the B. N. Colloso f^r ahr.it ;',0 T,‘n)"5. a 

time T® aad a member of the Syn,ii...at.., for a very ion^ 

atea h.fl L 1 > Regulations of the Gnivmsitv and liis snhor 

vSs TTniti. ■ °^P and Kyndioatrt and to 

sftv wni^B f® member. Bis aijs.mco frt.mi the Fniver- 

LJ ^ ^ always be remembered i>y his collt^rrmes for life 

mmtpv'®wb«°,l“'^T problems In him the University" has lost a very twfui 
^frtbo time to the cause of the University 

student oommiinity has lost au eflaoient and sympathetic! tea<*lier. 

\Ve convey our sincere sympathy to the bereaved families. 

nf +?,i' Priuerpal of Patna College, Dr. K. S. Caldwell, the Prineipivl 

of the Science College and Mr. B. ; N. Ben, tlie Principal of the Ihhar Xationla 
i^oiiege u’etired from their respective ofEces during the course of the year and 
ceased to be ex-officio members of the Senate. At the last innual Coiivocatimi I 
paid mbiite to the {services of Br. Caldwell. In him the ITnivorsitv lost an 
eminent clieniist and a capable administrator. The Senate in reco;znition of the 
services of Dr. Lambert as^ Principal of the Ravenshaw and Patna colleges and as a 
member O't the various University bodies resolved to confer upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa and the resolution having received Your Ex- 
celiency s approval, the degree was conferred upon him at a siiecial Convocation held 
on the wth of March, 1935. I need only say that this degree was well-deserved and 
1 hope Dr. Lambert will live long to enjoy the distinction. 

Mr^ B_. N. Sen’s retirement deprived the University of the services of an eminent 
educationist and an experienced teacher. The Bihar National College owes to a very 
large extent its present position to the energy and zeal of Mr. vSeh. The Oovernmedd 
recognized his merits by taking him into the Indian Eilucat.ional Service at a late 
stage of his career and after he retired from that service, ho devoted himself entirely 
to the welfare of the Bihar National College. He gave to the province, which ho has 
made his home, his best and I wish Mr. Ben a long and peaceful life in his retire- 
ment. 

Mr. R. P. Khosla, the Principal of the Greer Bliiimiliar Brahman College at 
Muzaffarpur, W'ill soon be taking leave preparatory to retirement. He has been 
connected with the University since its very inception and his services have been 
eminently useful. He has ' endeared himself to all with wliom he lias como in 
contact. He will he greatly missed by the University and its students when ho 
leaves this province. 

There have been several other changes among the ex-officio Fellows, Lt.-Col 
P. S. Mills, Mr. S. M. Dhar, Mr. A. T. Mukharji, Mr. IT. K. Batheja, Lt. t^ol. 0. \L 
Maliony and Mr. S, L. Das Varma liave joined tlie Senate as ex-ofjieio Fellows. 

Of the Representative Fellows from the constituency of Rogi.stered Odhjge 
Teachers, Mr. L. K. Ghosh on his appointment as the Prircipai nf the Bihar 
NationaP College vacated his seat as an elected member of the Beiiate and became, an 
ex-officio Felfow and continued to be such till his sad death on the ramming of the 
27th November. Messrs S. P. Prasad, .Tamuna Prasad and P. K. Parija and (hpt 
P, B. Mukharji were balloted out. Miss Nirmala Bala Nayalc and Air. L Tiillis 
ceased to he Fellows on their ceasing to be on the electoral rolls of the constituency. 
These vacancies have been filled by the election of Messrs. (1 T. AOtra. B. B. 
Mazumdar and B. 0. Das and the re-election of Messrs. S. P. .Prasad, and l\ K. 
Parija and Capt. P. B. Alukharji. It is to be regretted that no nominauon baidrig 
been received for the seat in the Faculty of Engineering, the vacam'y among 
the college teacheus of the Patna Law College on account of the resignation of .Mr. 
Bhubaneshwar Prasad Sinha from the professorship of that college could not be 

filled as the intimation of his resignation was received late. ^ ^ „ 

Among the Registered School Teachers of the Orissa Division Air. AL C. Pradhan, 

on his deputation to foreign service, ceased to be on the eleiitarai roll and tlie 

vacancy has been filled by the election of Mr, Sriram Chandra Mahapntra. 

From the constituency of Registered Graduates Alossrs, .Ahmad Reza and Irateyaz 
Karim and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath were balloted out. A vacancy also 
on account of the death of Mr. Ram Prasad, already montioned. Kai hahib kahka 
ceased to be a Fellow as he became eligible to be registered ui the constituency of 
School Teachers. Messrs. Alahabir Prasad,. Jaleshwar Ih-asad and A. A. kazarai have 
been elected and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath and Mr. Ahmad Roza liave been 
re-elected. 
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A protest lias been received against tlie. election of Mr. A. A. K:iziiui xil wHl fje 
submitted to Your Exceilency in due course. 

Mr, Syed Mahmiui tSliero, a Representative Fello^s’■ from tin} iliuir an I < Srir r.i 
Provincial i\Iiislini Conference, who was balloted out has been re-cieiOed, 

Rai Baliadur Laksluni Nariiyau Sitiha has been elected by the ll 'uir uni 
Legislative cioimcii to lill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Srikrislria I’ra-.'rL 
A)f the Nominated Fellows Raja Bahadm" .Sir Rajenilra Karayaii r.nar.ja 1\-h\ 
0. B. E., of Kanika, Mr. J, L. Jliil and the Rev. ][. Bridges were «c;i. Ml 

of them have been re-nominated. Mr. F, R. Blair has also been iionuua.O'..i in p!a*.'e 
of Mr. H. R. Batheja wlio is now an exoffieio Fellow. 

In tile Syndicate the terms of office of Dr. Hari Cliand. Mr. F. R. Blair, i\Ir. lb 
Sanjana, Kai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. 8. M. Hafeez, Mr. 8. K. P. Sinha. Rai Jlrij 
Raj Krishna and Rai Bahadur Sri Narayan Matha, elected members, and tii^* Brimnpa's 
of 'Patna College and the G. B. B. "College, Mr. A. S. Khan and Yr, B. K. .Barij;!, 
nominated members, expired by efflux of time at the close of tiie last Anunul 
meeting of the Syndicate. Mr. L,' K, Ghosh, whose term of office was to expire at 
the end of the Annual meeting of the Syndicate held on the 27th inst. died early 
in the morning of that day. 

At the elections held on the 2Sth November Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nat In 'M\\ S. 

M. llafeez, Mr. S. K. P, Siuba, Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna, ]\ai }>ahadur S. 

N. Mahtha, Mr. F. R. Blair, Dr. Hari Chand, Mr. L. D. Coueslant and ^Mr. S. P. 
Prasad, have been elected. 

During the year under review the admission of the 1. A. classes of the Ranchi 
Zila School was extended for a further period of two years. The classes were 
started on a temporary basis to satisfy partially the ambition of the people of 
Ranchi to have a degree college there. 

The admission of Raveiishaw College iipto the B. Sc. Honours standard in 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany was extended for a further period of two years. 

In. my last Convocation address I mentioned that the Inspectors of the Medical 
Council had inspected the Prince of Wales Medical College. 1 then expressed a hope 
that our Medical degrees would be recognized by tbe Council and the name of this 
University would be entered in the Schedule of the Aledical Council Act My hope 
has been fulfilled and our degrees have now bAen recognized by inclusion of the’ 
University in the Schedule of the Act. 

We have abolished the B. Ed. degree and have suhsti fitted for it the degree of 
Master of Education. In consequence of this the Patna Training College was admitted 
to the M. Ed, standard with effect from the session 1935-36. 

The local Government have sanctioned the regulations enabling us to hold examhia- 
tions and confer degrees of Bachelor and Master of Oriental Learning, and I hope 
that students from Arabic and Sanskrit colleges who have taken their diplomas in 
oriental languages will avail themselves of this privilege and obtain from the Ciii- 
versity degrees in Oriental Learning. 

The most important change in our Regulations has been the introduction of tlie 
compartmental system of examination at the Matriculation stage. Students wiio Iiavu 
failed at the Annual examination but obtained 45 per cent, of the marks in any sub- 
ject or subjects and have at the same time secured the minimum aggregate ' marks 
can now appear at the next supplementary examination only in those subjects in 
which they have not secured 45 per cent, marks, and if they" pass in those subjects 
they will obtain the Matriculation certificate. 

At their last Annual meeting held on the 28th. of November the Senate have re- 
commended to Your Excellency tjie appointment for the session 1935-3.6 of Mr. J. F>. 
Auden and Mr. J. A. Chapman as University Readers on 'tlie Earthciiiakc' and 
’Shakespeare’, respectively. Mr. Auden is an officer of the department of the Gcolo-d- 
cal Survey of India, who took part in the investigation of tiio Bihar and Nepal earth- 
quake of January 1934. He will deliver his lectures in the middle of the next mouth, 
and they are sure te prove exceptionally interesting as they will deal with the geo- 
logical aspects of the study of seismology. 

Mr. J. A. Chapman who had long been the Librarian of the Imperial Library at 
Calcutta^ IS a man of vast learning. His lectures on Shakespeare are bound to prove 
instructive and useful to the students. 

The strength of the 7th (Patna) Company University Training Crops, recruited 
from ail the Colleges at Patna excepting tbe Patna Training Colleges, is 111. Of these E 
are Sergeants, 9 are Corporals, 14 are Lance Corporals, and 84 are Cadets. Two camps 

were held during the year 1934-35 at ’Ilmapur— (1) Musketi-y Camp and (2) Iraining 
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for fhe fir^f time on tl.o 

shoVer^ mustered only 65 cadets. Tiio .^aJ..■! ■■ uih-n. lin r .-ami, 


3am]’ 

w.is .'j'-mI in 

t rogiuMs ihu ciuirts. Tlh‘ 3nilimrv 

Tlm^rTn^flV°“"®'ra^°,®D^ mi^ketry allowances fur e..ri.s menibeiv and ndlcers. 
wn« urmu-sity oontributed Es. loOO for the training corps and a sum of L's. i.di2-.l-;i 
Spent on rates, taxes and teleplione charges. ' 

iiie dniversity Athletic Club continues to promote ailiitdie aH-ivituNS. Cri<d[r;t 
iias been added to the list of games and in Becemher last the Ailahainvl I'ldvi'rAitv 
Uiaket ieam was invited to a two-days fixture at Patna, A eoireie of mmitlis iaIeV 
me iiinjab University Hockey Team was invited to give tlie loVnl Uni voivav side 
a game. The All-India , later-Universlty Football tonrnammt for the Sir Snliaii 
Ahmed Cup inauguarated by the Club was held at Calmitti in September ba and a 
team trom this University was sent by the Club to take pan in tlie tnurnament. 

A proposal to send a team for the All-India Inter-Uiiiversitv Tennis Tminiunuiit at 
Jjiiciaiow IS under consideration. 

The results of the various examinations held during the year are given in the 
statement which has been circulated. The coliinm for results of the siitpdementarv 
Matiuculatioit and higher examinations in Arts and Seieiife for tiu‘ year I'.Cd have 
been left blank in the statement as these examinations, as repm-ted in^t vear, were 
not held in that year owing to the earthquake of Jauary 1031. At tlie Annual exa- 
minations the percentage of success iu the Matriculatibn, ]. A.. I. Sc., B. A., ]>aw 
Part I, Diploma in Education, Second M, B., B. S., Part I, B. C. E, and Alaster of 
Alts improved and that in B. So., Law Part II, Second ll B., B. S., Part 11, Final 
M B, B. S., Part II, T. C. E. and M. Sc. decli.ae(L At the supiilcmentary examinations, 
the results of the Matriculation, I. L, I. Sc., B. A. and .B. Sc. were satisfactory, the 
highest percentage of success being 62 for the Matriculation l-Cxamination. This was tlie 
first year when the students were peaunitted to appear under coinpartmental system 
at the Supplementary exaraiiiation. In the examinations of Law ikirts 1 and II,"FirvSt 
M. B., B. S., Second AI. B., B. S., Part II and Final Al. B., B. S, Part 11 the 
percentage of success increased and in the examination of Second M, B., IL S., Part I 
the figures declined. The appreciable rise in the jiercentage of success in the 
Matriculation examination is to be accounted for by the stricter test of fitness of tho 
candidates at the examination and better teaching in tlie liigh s<.*hools ensured by 
the employed of trained graduates increases from year to year. A tthc Supplementary 
examination it was also due to the introduction of tlie compartmcuitul systun. 

The results of our examinations, especially tliat of the Mats iculation, have .hitc 
been subjeoted to much criticism. The University authorities wtlcuine these criiicism. 
Every criticism receives our earnest consideration and if defects arc f«5und stei'f.s aro 
taken to remedy them. I am, however, certain that our critics are so far in agree- 
ment with us that there should be no lowering of the standard of our examinatiotm 
and that our degrees should be earued and not given. In my Convocation speeidi of 
1933 I stated that a joint committee of the Syndicate and Pne B*ui!*:i of Setjnmlary 
Education was examining the whole problem of the Alatri.mlaiioii examination. It may 
be said that the committee has taken a long time in submitting its report. But we 
have not however been inactive. The problem is complicated and diiricult. The 
opinions of those who are qualified to advise us are widely divergent. Questioimaircs 
were issued to various bodies and individuals interested in cilucatimi arrd were pub- 
lished in newspapers.Answers were invited and have been ivceived and they have 
now been arranged and analysed. The work of consideration will piT.cecM;! at omm. 
In the meantime the local Government have forwanied to us a (‘ommunmatmn cf the 
Government of India suggesting the remodelling of secondary cdmuitiou. Oie hyndicate 
has referred this communication also to the Matriculafioo, Committee and the wiiolo 
subject of secondary education will be carefully examined, i hope tho recommenda- 
tions of the committee will be available before long. . 

It is gratifying to note that for the first Lme a candidate, Air, Lxual Hussain, 


fj thesis on ‘Early Persian Poets of India’ - s 

Denison Ross, Dr. Azimuddin Ahmad and Dr. Hadi Hasan wlio constituted the i»oard 
of Examiners. The degree has lust been conferred upon him. ^ 

The number of students in the University during tho y^yir has nson from 4.>43 to 
4726. The number of women students increased from 24 to 32. Tlie number oi atudea 
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efulatwA above all, character. If you make the right use of the 
courage an?resoIi£^^^® received you will be abe to face the problems of life with 

address to your predecessors I referred to the ovor-increas- 
fioat^^ ?^if\v^ educated youths of the country. It is a matter of grati- 

S r '9,fi Government has appointed a committee to investigate the problem 

in^ nVsF^Tni’^w We are thankful to His EsoellMoy for 

nrATw;n^n+ . Baliadur bapju to deliver the Convocation addre^f?. lie. is takinG: a 
AOQ a-f investigation of a similar problem in the neighbouring rirovin- 

fliA confident that some workable scheme for mitigating 

devised. But I must strike here a note of warning. Tt cannot be 
^ ^ committees will find a readymade solution wliieli like Aladiu' s 

iSr ^ take ns to a new Heaven and a new Earth. The problem is 

requires years of ijatient work on the development of the countrv’s 
lesources and the organisation of its system of ednation. These committees can only 
snow ns the load on which we have to travel for the guidance of yon young gra- 
anates who have come out successful from the University and those who aspire to 
loiiow you. It must he clearly understood, however, that the committees cannot create 
newsservices, much less -increase ^the number of Government posts. They can, how- 
ever, point out new fields of activity and you will have to equip yoiirseh’es for work 
in tliose fields with such aid from Government as reasonably be given. If the com- 
mittees suggest changes in the system of our education we as* a University shall give 
those recommendations our best consideration and introduce with the co-operation of 
the public such changes ^ as may be feasible. The Government of India is alive to the 
exigencies of the situation. As I have already stated they have suggested to the 
local Governments the introduction of changes ''iii the system of our secondary ediica- 
catiqn. We shall consider^ them. At the same time th"ey have established a Central 
Advisory Board to co-ordinate the views of the various provinces. Eminent education- 
ists including our guest Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru are its members and I hope that be- 
fore long a system of secondary education will be devised which wfiU equip our 
young men for various avocations of life without burdening the universities with 
those students who can usefully be trained elsewhere, 


The Lucknow University Convocallon 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr, Saehe.hida^ 
nanda Sinha at the fourteenth annual Convooation of the University of Luckiio^v held 

on the 30tli. November 1935. 

Mr. Yice-Chanoellor, Members of Convocation, and Graduates of the Lucknow 
University. 

As I rise to address you two thoughts are uppermost in my mind. The first is a 
keen sense of appreciation of the great honour done me by asking mo to address 
this convooation, for which I desire to express my sincerest thanks ; the second 
is an earnest desire—as an old graduate of the oldest University, the world to 
greet you, the new graduates of the Lucknow University^ and welcome you as 
the latest batch of recruits to the fast-growing mnks and the evm;exiumdm 
phalanx of the enlightened, progressive and ^ cultured community in lutha. iiivi- 
leged to address you, on behalf of your university, my nrst words will be tliose 
of heartiest felicitation on the success you have achiped in your examinations, be- 
lieve me, my congratulations are not at all conventional, for I am fully couvoisant 
with the condition and the surroundings of our students to realme what your success 
must have cost many of you in health, and what privations it mm?t have entailed. 
The success that you have achieved under difficult and trying conditions, someUraes 
in the face of desperate odds, fully deserves admiration, appreciation, anti congratu- 
lation. May the Almighty grant you length of days ni your right hand, and m your 
left hand riches and honour and may your professional and public career bo siioh as 
to redound to the credit and the honour of your University, u-ludi has admitta 
yon to-day to the rolls of its graduates, and placed upon you its hall-maik of 
distinction ! 
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I ani particnlarly gratified to find liere . to-day a inni^er of y^vr:^ wh > 

liave taken their degrees in various branches of learning, Tiiat is a r-rv -a-M'i’-iiliig 
circumstance, indeed. It is well, known that as compared with th.e ulv " : i i.i.A ‘r 
ediieatimi amongst men, that amongst our. women, is yet oxtre:n4vc v::l t , / 
culariy in Upper India. It is a truism that' national progress ..h^p -ir- .a to., if 
not niore, Tipon the ediicational and cultural standard of O'ir n-.rnvM m ,i p; 
level by raaking our home life suitable for women edneatei ’'X ‘ If 

hiiniaii life be compared to an orchestra, W’-e may liken iln* nrm t > - , e i 

the louder instruments— the trombone, the cornet,' tlie trumped, I’r' •; r ■' '■ bn 

and tliG rousing drum— their work being strong, stirring, ctjur,r.n* vi-. ..u , > > '.:*>/ : 
wdiilo the wo.unun may bo compared to the stringed inMruLU'o^ . * ,1 >t 

tunes, mellow sounds, 'soft notes, and tender undertones, ihr«i}d.,::c or. 1 ]* : ,* 

the very heart, of things, and \d*bratiug melodiously to the grig ru \ i - -‘f 
Love and TVorship— each being thus wholly indisrjcnsable t» !';■ o'l'. >;• f.,r ih^ 
completeness of the Master Musician's work for the advuncem.mt of hroi; ;ud>'. 

Having, I hope, been able through these preliminary remark- to p-r !ii 'f -oi a 
footing of personal relation with you, I propose now *to urge f c' y **ir * •’ -i 

some 'matters w'hieh, in ray opinion, deserve your careful attiUiii-m. I r..;-, * i 
uintblc to fellow the example of my learned and talented pre.l‘;<M'.s-/es ir, :h!- sjip’hi/ 

to discuss more or less teolmioal aspects of our educational prttbieun*. v;i;h w-n-b I 

cannot justly uh-uin sufficient familiarity. I beliovo, f shall btsr. dis'‘b.j,;'.r.* uiy 
by discussing with you things with which I ara, to some ext»oiK buthbar’ • th? 
result of my intimate association, now for more than forty yr-ars, wirii .r;j* public 
life— rather than by digressing into unfamiliar tracks. If. 'iiowevtir, afrHr h-.\.‘n:ng 
to me you feel that I have uttered ‘‘nothing but platitudes”, I slmll .,*-c!-.Uer :hat 
your criticism is a^ery mild, indeed ; for I am now old eiiougli t-} roali-u thut wluar 
are called platitudes, in common parlance, are the very foundation of ahao-i all 
speeches and writings, not excluding editorial articles even in tiie leading m’gaas ot 
public opinion. In fact, it is in the region of the noble eommtmphvje tiiiit the 
greatest thinkers excel. 
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Platitudes thus constitute the very nucleus not only of all minor forms of 
literature, (such as the drama, essay, fiction, oratory, criticism and ])oetry), but even 
of that most imaginative type which is generally found in the notes aiid'corres|)on- 
dence written by our officials— from the Under- Secretary to the Goveriior-rp^n-u’.b. 
Thus, platitudes being the stuff which reigns supreme in almost all scuiorL’s 
expression, you will do well to get used to them from now, so that yoir u:;iv ii u. 
suffer disappointment by reason of any undue expectation of so-crJ!o'i oi-iai-ialiry 
either from me or from any one else. If you will be good erioimh t) tic's 

sound advice, you wall be able to lead as happy and contented a life as d-) 1:12 

non-official members of the Indian legislatures, who have been taimrit tlirwa’li a 
long course of dry experience to expect nothing in the replies to our 
resolutions, and adjournment motions but a harmoniously-blended comb.iaation ui' the 
veriest maximum of platitudinous plausiblities with the irreducible ininimuhi of 
veracity. 

The current year marks the centenary of a most momentous * 
almost revolutionary character, in the educational annals of modern Tub 
one hundred years since Thomas Babington Macaulay, as the Pn 
Board of Education, closed a Jong chapter of controversv ah>;.it 
of education to be introduced into India, with the recording of Ins nn 
which, for its unhesitating self-assurance and sweeping generalizatisvi. raiil^s ;i.' 
remarkable document in polemical literature, and wms characteristic of 'tha cnatruvnr- 
cial methods of its author. Amongst other things he said, I shah onot- tin' 
rable passage which struck the key-note.— “The question before ns is' simulv wh,n^'>'r 
when it is in our power to teach this language (English), we shall tna‘*h Irmia --s 
in which, by universal experience, there are no books on anv subject which dsscrve'\a 
be compared to our own ; whetheig when we can teach 'Eiiroi)ean s, hence, we slmll 
teach systems which, by universal confession, wherever thev differ from fhe-e nf 
Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, when we can patronize somid pliilcsopiiv 
and true history, we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctihu's 
which would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which move laughter in <dr!s 
at an English boarding-school, history abounding in kings thirty feet liigli and reigns 
thirty thousand years long, Jaad geography made of seas of ''treacle a 
"-fe^utterd 
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(froto tLo Europoau as opDOso'! to tri'liin 
Macaulay. Accordingly, on March 7. IS:!.'), junt o-.a! 

Governor-General, Lord -Willi, am Rentinok, issu.'.l tiin 

i' £ uneqaiyocally laid down that ‘d.ho c:reat 

ODjuot ol the Lritisli Government ought to be the promotion of Eurojicnn lin.^raiuro 
^ o.|nong’ the natives of India.’' Well, just a centarv has elan.^eJ sin-av arid 

prohabiy iuindreds of thousands of Indians have been educated in tills fairlv ' hiv^ 
interval according to the system then introduced. About a quarter of a c-mtur? 
iater, the iirst Wiree Indian universities were established, which now nnmiuir six 
times as many There can be, therefore, no better wav of celebrating the eiiiiieirn-v 
of this tremendous change in the educational history of India than bv surveying 
brielly, ur a convocation address, the results of university education in our country, 
and its inliiienoe on our life and activities. " 

.As a matter of fact, the results of University education in India have been 
carefully examined from time to time, by highly competent authorities, from ailferimt 
standpomts, and there has been a consensus of opinion that higher education in 
this country has been, on the whole, a success, and that it has brought in it.s train 
wholesome and beneficial results. To confine attention to recent times. Lord riii^un-— 
who was by no means an^ unqualified admirer of our system -of liiglier education, 
and who tried to “reform” it according to his iights—speaking (iu the (dosing years 
of the last century) as Chancellor of the Calcutta University— made the adin'is'-riou 
that the knowledge imparted by the Universities “had not been shamed by tier 
children.” Later, his Government confirmed that view in an elaborate resol'ution. 
Another and still more authoritative testimony appeared in lOlX), over tlie name of 
the then Secretary of State, Lord Morley, (in a “Memorandum on the Hesults of 
Indian Administration during last fifty years”) in which it was stahal that “with 
the improvement in education has come a much higher standard of probity ami 
sense of duty, and there has beeu great improvement in character and attainment in 
the public services.” 

These high official testimonials are conclusive on the point that the results of 
University education have been conducive to the growth and development of a 

higher standard of thought aud action amongst our educated classes. It goes without 
saying that its effect on the much larger number of Indians, who have chosen to 
work-in the numerous walks of life, outside the ranks of the public services— in tlio 
professions, and in trade and commerce— has been equally beneficial and wholifsorne. 
Further, it has brought about that great intellectual ferment which is known as tlie 
“Indian Renaissance’’, but which our unsympathetic critms prefer to etall the “liuiian 
Unrest”. Lord M'.orlov himself described this great upheaval as “a living movmmmt 
in the mind of the Indian people for objects which we ourselves have taught them 
to think desirable”. 

Later, a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the Pimjab spoke of this “living 
movement” as follows What is happening in India is not a phase but a now 

birth, and the proof of it lies in its universal acceptance by ail classes of |ioop!c 
in that country. The interesting movement is due to a strong desire lo riso higher 
in the scale of nations. 'AYliy should we lag behind’, is the voice of India friuu 
Peshwar to Cape Comorin. And so a new life is now bora m India with mnv 
thoughts, ne^v aspirations, new standards, new ideals and conceptions of HOL-iety.” 

The 'Metropolitan of India, at the time, sketched out the new movtnnont m terms, 

which, I am sure, will appeal to you all “One feature of it”, he said, “is apparent 
in educated India— there is life where there was stagnation. The spiritual nature of 
the Indian thinkers and writers is elevated at the prospect of an awakenuig hast, an 
Uiidian nation’, and a free and enlightened people. Educated India is tingling wph 
a new life, aud though the form taken may be at times crude and even re|)tdkmt, 
it is nonetheless life, life, life.” It would be easy to multiply eqiuuly ei,u|Utmt 
declarations, but the latest testimony to the ;work of our Universities winch I may 
fittingly quote, is that of Lord Lothian, the Chairman of the Inaum braiiC.hise 

^^^S^Marquess of Lothian, speaking en the India Bill in the nouse of Lonls,^ said 
“The Indian Universities are teaching the whole mass of Western education, 
and iustruotinf their students in British^ constitutional history They juwo 
in them a hundred thousand students, more than twice as manv students as are iii all 
the Universities of this country, and practically every one of them is a young nation- 
alist one and all wanting IndiS to assume the responsibility for its own goverumont 
HftC Xnt on to ask :“¥lioaregotog to be the leaders of India to-morrow r" 
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and he finis answered the question The editors of the nows|‘a|*er/..^ v 
to be drawn from these students. The people who are 
ieoislatures are the people, in large ■ measure, who Imre ha^i 
Univprsitv stndents avIio will also flmd 




Burolv YOU could not have more generous appreeialions of yo:ir w*u'k aa ! w-aib 
than those embodied in the eloquent passages J have read out to y<v,i, ft i,; iha-; »d';ir 
that while" lihc all human institutions, our higher educational iy t;-*i 

it has’already rendered good and great service to the uaustyuf Innym pm. 

I nviintain that much of the denunciation of it— even when it is tre -is 

whony Tiiiwarranted, if not irresponsible as evidenced by the dedaranon-. I p mud 
from eminent authorities, ^¥e may thus safely adopt, and aiiapt to onr |nrp'r-.% the 
laiunrum of John Moriey, (in his famous essay on Compromisi}, that it v.*i\ a.*’ is 
in some sort an ago of transition our own is characturmticallv ami cardimuiy an ep ^. h 
of transition in the very foundations of belief and comiuotd That such a urum^arMs 
enoch in transition, such mental upheaval and intellectual ferment, slmuld be im'VU.d-ly 
accomnanied by occasional extravagance, or impatience, on the part of smn- \M«irrg 
neoDle is not at all surprising. But I assert that the great rniliau lumaHMcr'c, whrdi 
IS changing, with an almost kaleidoscopic rapidity the perspectivtc, outh.hjk and stand- 
point of the educated Indians, is a stern reality, which has got to be revknied with 
by all concerned. 

" I need scarcely tell you that my object, in drawing your attention to these autho- 
ritative testimonies to" the almost phenomenal success of higher education in tfiis 
coimtrv, is that as educated persons you should always bear in mind your groat 
responsibilities in all that you say and do. ^ You cannot, therefore, he too careful not 
to plav into the hands of ^mur captious critics, and I hope that in all your activites 
you wull steadily keep your great responsibilities in mind, so as not to give them a 
chance to hol'd up your class, and the system of higher education itself, to 0 ])prD- 
brium Probably sooner than later, you will be the leaders, in various spheres of 
activities of the great movement which I have briefly outlined ; and upon your ideals, 
avspirations, actions and methods of work will depend what turn that movement vrill 
take for better or for worse. Now it is a trite saying that citizens must have a 
“■high ideah’, though it is difhcalt in actual practice to give an exact definition of that 
term. One thing, however, is certain. It will not be right for young mc‘n and 
women to be taught that they should be only ^‘practical”, and shwald comine their 
talents and energies to the immediate* work before them, to things un^ler thoir 
very nose, so to say, ignoring larger issues or possibilities, and heedless of any soul- 
stirring prospects of the full growth of Indiau manhood and womanhood. 

You may, therefore, rest assured that I am not going to hold lU) to you any grovel- 
ling or sordid ideal, though it may be dignified by the name of ‘ “prduieal 'poliries'’ 
or “practical statesmanship”, for 1 do believe firmly in the wisdom of the old (Iroek 
saying that “to blot out a high ideal is to take the spring from out. of rlic yt^ar". [ 
commend to you, therefore, the dictum of Lord Acton — the most philosophic nf Lrifish 
historians- that “the pursuit of a remote and ideal object arrests the irnagimirion by 
its splendour, and captivates the reason by its simplicity, and thus calls ferth energy 
which would not be inspired by a rational, possible end, confined merely to what is 
reasonable and practicable”. I, therefore, feel fully justifieil in app(.riling to von to 
place before yourselves high and noble ideals in all your work, inclu-liug ihaf u( the 
regeneration of your great and historic country, since it is truer now tlnui at anv 
time past that where there is no vision the people perish. 

Some of you might be familiar with a famous figure in Auetorian ficliou-onc Mr. 
Thomas Oradgrind— whose character is wonderfully portrayed by Dickmis in Hard 
Times, Mr. Gradgrind was (in the words of Dickens) “a man of realities, a man of 
facts and calculation”, who had become a selfish and hard-heartetl misaiithrope hy 
reason of Ms self education on the unidealistic doctrine of “facts”, and as sucli ho re- 
represented the type of humanity described by the self-centred and the unpatriotii'. as 
: “eminently practical”. He diMently practised in his household tlie system that he 
had evolved and perfected. “Facts’^ ruled him and his children ; and' imagination, 
fancy, and ideals were absolutely out out of their existence. His favourite dictim 
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wliat I want is Fact ; Teach thes$ boys and girls nothing hut Fri'-d-s 
canlnr^f ftn else, md root out evevvthin- elsp. Ton 

i f;easoning^ ammals upon Facte : nothing eke ever will he of 


on which I bring up mj children. Stiek to 


service to them. This is the principle 
Facts, Sir.” ^ 

'if n slioiild do SO to discover what hap- 

fffok’iPi • ® Gradgrind and his family. Suffice it to say tliat when al- 

^ w® children had been ruined and his home devastated, he learnt, whim too 
life that to be successful and happy one must not fail to leaven 
f 1 statistics, with love, forbearance and noble ideals. He then 

lett tacts m the background, and lived ^ to found his views of life on hope 

ana cnarity, on which alone both humanity and the individual can thrive best. Thus 
Inaia needs at this junoture^not weak-kneed wobblers or mealy-niouthe'i tomporisi:‘r.s 


i,u ufu« iu LUO aaseruon ana maintenance ot tiieir just rights, even to verje ot 
being moderately fanatical and who, when occasion truly demands it, will 'h-ide in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm”. 


But enthusiasm and idealism by themselves”— I am quoting now from the 
Congress presidential address, delivered at the Calcutta session of 191 1, by 
perhaps the most gifted and the most intellectual of the sons of Lucknow, 
the late Mr. Bishau Narayan Dar — “cannot achieve impossibiltios”. And so while, on 
the one hand, I warn you against working on so-called practical considerations, it is, 
on the other hand, my duty to point out to you the obvious limitation on your 
cherishing too high ideals, which, if overlooked, will not only make your wmrk 
fruitless but perhaps he even productive of harm to your cause. " That limitation is 
that your ideals should not be incapable of being even partially realised ivithin a 
reasonable time. Experience shows that the trancedental idealist, which is only 
another name for the unpractical visionary, is often as much a hindrance to the 
reformer as the mere man of the world, who masquerades under the cloak of 
being “practical”. 

The point I am dealing with now was emphasised by Plato in one of his famous 
dialogues— that called Theaetetus—An which we find Socrates speaking as follows.— 
“I will illustrate my meaning by the jest which the cleaver and witty Thracian hand- 
maid is said to have made about Thales (the father of Greek philosophy) when he foil 
into a well as lie was looking up at the stars. She said that ho was so eager to know 
what was going on in heaven, that he could not see wliat was before his foot. This 
is a jest which is equally applicable to all idealists. I think that you understand mo. 
Theodoras?” The latter— the friend Socrates was speaking to— assented by saying.— “I 
do, and what you say is true.” Yes, it is but too true, indeed. If you forget what 
Plato insists upon through the mouth of Socrates, you wdll do so at the cost of your 
work for the country. Gaze at the star if you will but keep your feet firmly planted 
on the ground. That is true practical wisdom. 

The apparent conflict between the two seemingly divergent courses is successfully 
reconciled by Browning— that most human and manjy of English poets— in one of his 
famous poems, wherein he says 


“The common problem yours, mine, everyone's 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but first finding 
/What may be, then find how to make it fair 
ITp to your means— a very difeent thing. 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 
Quite irresf^otive of life’s plainest laws 
But one, a man, who is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world”. 

“Not to fancy, what were fair in life provided it could be” will obwmisly rule 
out of consideration what are called “ideal commonwealths ” “Finding fir,t what 
b?’ clearly implies taking stock of the realities. to find out wha is practicable in the 
oiroumknees of each pafticular case. So “finding what may be” means , where, how 
md to what extent we^have to adapt ourselves to our environment, while ’.striving to 
mate it fair im individimhty and the charactiw 

the woker step in. Thus this great poet lays down that it is always possible to do 
something substantial to improve one’s surrounding conditions, but only if the 
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renlit^es before one are fully taken into account. "Wbiat you tbus need is a mind a ert 
and a<‘tivc, to take stock of the situation, and a character nispired by the noblest 
!<■ ■•als and asoi rat ions, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly called common sense. 
Bo fcrriiled. your efforts will lead to results conducive to good ^ and towards the 
incili/mion of your goal. That is a splendid lesson to hear in mind tor all who^ may 
reai:V be desirous of achieving success in the service of their country. vViine, tuere- 


Bi owning, wdio teaches a due combination of idealism with practicality, or practical 
idealism/' 


A! any of you, as befitting educated and talented young men, will prohiblv take, 
in due course, an active and prominent part in the public life and the political acti- 
vities of the couTitrv, and will have to do a great deal with the wmrkingyof the new 
Indian constitution.!, therefore, make no apology for inviting your attention to some 
only of its multitudinous aspects, though many imporfent: parts of it ai'c still inyi 
process of incubation. Now that the India Act has received the Royal Assent, and is 
an acomniplished fact, it would be, to use a popular but expressive phrase, ‘dlngguig a 
dead horse” to discuss the merits or the demerits of the details of the solicme em- 
bodied in it. lou may rememher that all the suggestions made by the Indian^ represen- 
tatives to the Joint "Parliamentary Committee, including even the very able and y^x- 
haustive memoranda presented to them by such eminent authorities as the Bight 
Hoii’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and by the British Indian Delegation lieacled by Bis 
Highness the AgaHhan, were practically ignored by tSe majority of that body, who 
made their reimmmendations to Parliament— as distinctly stated by them in tlieir 
report— uniniiiienced by the weight of advanced and progressive Indian opinion. The 
result of such an attitude on the part of the Committee has been that (as expressed 
by the vsupporters of the scheme) Parliament have chosen to frame a constitution 
which, in their judgment, best suits present-day Indian conditions. While that may 
he so, it is nonetheless permissible to one— without any disrespect to the authors of 
the scheme— to entertain a reasonable doubt whether the constitution thus framed is 
calculated to suit tlie political and the economic conditions of the India of to-day. 

Time alone can show to what extent that is likely to be the case. I quite appreciate 
that a constitution cannot be altogether dissociated from the facts and conditions 
obtaining in the country for which it is intended,' and that such realities cannot he 
twisted or tortured to make them lit an ideal coustitutioii. But, after all, legislation by 
one country for another, in defiance of popular opinion in the latter, is obviously 
not a sound principle of statecraft. It is not, therefore, altogether wrong to hold that 
no Indian constitution can be said to leave its foundation well and trully laid, and 
adopted to the essential requirements of modern India, which is not calculated to 
train the Indians— irrespective of consideration of caste, class or community— to realise, 
first and foremost, the fundamental unity and the absolute identity of their economic 
and political interests, as citizens and subjects of a common State. I must state my 
conyictiGu in unhesitating terms that it was not at ail impossible for the British 
Pcirliainent— had they bepn but so minded— to have devised the new Indian constitii- 
tioii keeping this highly important consideration in view, without distorting the facts 
with wliioh we are familiar in the present condition of this country. 


As it is, the new Government of India Act may well remind a politioallv-mindecl 
Indian of the treatment meted out to his daughter by Mr. Barrett, a character in a 
modern drama, called The Barretts of Wimpole Street^ in wdrich the dramatist re- 
presents the love-story of the poet, Robert Browning, when he was courting Miss Barrett. 
Mr. Barrett ^yas evidently the type represented by the Conservative majority in the 
British I arliainent, for when the doctors prescribed for his daughter a particular 
diet, he (in his illimitable wisdom) would direct her to take some other thing, which 
he thought was the best for her health. He used to tell his daughter constantly : 
•kou are not the best judge of what is good or bad for you. Your likes and dislikes 
are quite beside the iioint. Believe me, I have nothing but your welfare at heart. I 
intend to give your better nature every chance of asserting itself, but vou shall obey 
me this uistaiit . I need not tell you how it all ended. Deeply disgusted with her 
fathoi. s treatment of her, Miss Barrett was forced to sever her conueotioii with her 
home, winch she left for ever to marry Robert Browning, wdthoiit obtaining Mi’, 
Barrett s consent or permission. The story points an obvious moral. 
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I ani old fasliioiied enough to believe that there is the profoiindest wisdom in the 
dechiratisju made by General Smuts— statesman of international reputation— in the 
course of liis^rectoral address^ delivered last year at the St. Andrews University, that 
“to suppose that you can govern without the free consent of the governed, is to ily 
111 the fjLco ot decent liuraan nature, as well as the facts of history”^ The consevative 
majority in the British Parliament may have acted to the hast of their judg- 
inoiityin framing the new constitation. for India, but if in doing so they have hot 
kept ill View the essential condition of a successful constitution as emidiasised hy 
General ^muts— that of securing for the scheme devised “the free consent of tlie 
governed” — then, [ fear, it may be but another case of their having sown the wind 
to reap the whirlwind. 

Led: us, however, hope for the best. Speaking for myself, I may claim that I am 
fortunau'iy one of those — one of those few Indians; I believe— who do not attach an 
iiriflue importance to the frame- work of a constitution, as I hold that an ideal consti- 
tution pain not tie made to grow and expand but by the people’s own efforts. Nor 
can widen’ political rights be bestowed upon one nation by another by way of a 
lapgu'sse or a Bth^'hshish ] for they also can be secured only by contesting hvery inch 
of tlie gi'ouud with those in power. But apart from that, I think that the sound- 
est (ju ilhi value of constitutions and large political' rights \vas that expressed 
by old Ijr. hlamucd Johnson in the well-known lines he added to Goldsmith’s famous 
poems. The Truvidler, which I shall recall to your memory 

How small of all that human hearts endure 

That part wdiich laws or kings can cause or cure. 

you will but think seriously over this problem, you will probably agree with me 
that it is not so mucli the text of a constitution that 'counts as the "character of the 
men and women who work it. Our experience of the wmrking of political institutions, 
in all /jges. pLaocs it beyond doubt that the stability and utility of a State depend far 
less uptui its fcrui— or even on the written text of its constitution — than u})on the 
tfliaraetcr of its citizens. From this it follows that greatest wisdom and the highest patrio- 
tism consist nnt so much in seeing after an ideally perfect constitution as bringing to bear 
upon its wrjrkina genuine patriotism, broad outlook, courage of conviction, and strength 
of cliaracte?’, elevated by the constant exercise of our "own free will, and efforts at 
independent, imllvidual action. As John Stuart Mill truly observes, “even despotism 
does' not pi’oduce its worst effects so long as individuality exists under it and whatever 
eruslies individaaliry is despotism hy whatever name it be called.’’ And so General 
Smuts riglirly em[Jinsised, in his rectoral address, that “it is only human values that 
survive, and "only men and women that matter in the last resort”. A distin- 
guished contemporary I'jolitical writer— Dr. Joad— also justly insist : — “The value which 
we place on ilie State depends, in the long run, upon the value which we place on the 
iiidividuar’. This then may be accepted as an essential truth of Political Science. 

I would, therofore, enjoin on you ever to be vigilant in the elevation of your cha- 
racter, and also of those amongsK whom you live and move. It would be idle to ex- 
•|)cct India to bo tlie one solitary exception to the general rule which is deducible from 
the experii'iice of mankind, that political moralitv can have no more solid foundation 
than a Iiigh standard of individual character. This proposition could be easily illus- 
trated bv well-known Iiistorical incidents, all showing that the greatness of a country 
does not depend u|'»nn the extent of its territory, or the strength of its population, 
but mainly bn the cliaracter of its people. It is' only by improving and elevating the 
character 'of tlie poofile forming a State, that it can be made stable and progressive, 
but if tluur cl'inra'ter is at a low level, then no constitution— however well-balanced. 
well-coii'*eivt‘d, weli-dosigned, and well-planned, on paper— can he of any advantage 
of tlie people for whom it is intended. I hope you will ever remember this great lesson 
of histm’v, which is confirmed by the recorded experience of the working of constitu- 
tions in all ages and countries. 

These observations do not, Imwever, at all mean or imply that you are not to 
clevoie v^nir talents and energies to the reform of your political system. Far from it : 
wJiat I 'dedre to insist upon 'is that -while in working a coustitntion you must not 
atta-'h undue importance to its written text, you should nevertheless devote yourselves 
to raise I he character of your people, by all 'legitimate means and methods, including 
the roftirra of your political institutions, I thus appeal to you to make a strenous 
effort at a c'ont’iuuons re-adjustment between the elevation of the national character 
and the reform of the political system of the country, which latter also is absolute- 
ly essential for progress, since in modern land especially post-war) conditions, Govern- 
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meiit everywhere is tending to be human character is not static but 

the people is bound to be large ptivironment * hence the absolute neces- 

dynamic, it is bound to be for the’ better the character of the 

siV of developing institutions react on each 

people. But Uoe conceding that character and inshtations a^t ana 

other, I hold fliat it is character that nl hm^elv ” “^e^oe on it as the 

tntions as conducive to progress and public weal. Hence my insisre 

more important of the two. i +i.„ i,;+t.orT.oo« in the mind of the vast bulk 

I am fully aware of the acerbity and the ® “nmtion-against the 

of the politically minded ^ ° risi ^when one finds so moderate- 

new Indian constitution. Nor \s it ^ i a veteran nublic man, but one 

minded a leader as Sir Chimanlal Setalvad not ^ y, . Government, and an 
well versed in the affairs of the State as midfest S the enac^ 

ex-Judge under the Crown- declaring the minorities 

meet had grievously disappointed all p«A„Aiyeg^of the people.” Again 

at the extent of the devolution of power to ^ P with the British officials 

when one finds Sir Horn! Mody-app^ently a great favoniite witn, me di^ ^ 
fv' .'.i-. 11 .^ +onmcr ThAYn that . „ ^ 

Tv..Ko” CSC ‘mt „ 

\vas made 
extent to 


lavuiuiio vvxtii O.I.XW . 

andnoB:offidalslarhe’country-»g"^^^^ o^UnJlSh'^as “I e4 
command the enthusiasm of any section of constitution 

subsequent stage (since the first Round Table pLviv realize ' 

progressively illiberal in a calculated _spint , one ^ 

which the reforms have embittered the very soul of y, _ ^ remedy lies in 

But I shall ask you not to be cast down or new 

your own hands. Though many of you may | when he exclaimed 

political system wall be no better than that of the P®|;Su p ^ q)eware 

<mo-niQ}i «Tou have confined me at the bottom of the nvei, ana now say 
do rofweVyourgameuts’ ” still there is no reasou to deBpan; j only you can odl 
to your aid m working the new constitution , those essential political 
cising which your representatives in the legislatures be of the many 

lar will (in spite of the rigid entrenchment m the 

terests, which would form an almost insuperable r pfffctivelv •Durelv 

ment of a truly democratic Government) but also to eontiol etfeGti\e y, 

constitutional methods and convention, the ^P,P^^‘e^^ 5^. ^ borrow Lord Lothi- 

under the ‘‘manifold, mmtitudinous and complete safeguards-to boiiow Loici Lomi 

an’s happy phrase— in the Governor-General and the Governors, 

If you will but see to it that your elected 

men aVailable, endowed with political prescience, and possessed not only of sound 
judgment and moral courage, but uprightness and 

influenced in the disoharge of their duties, by either personal ox commnnalconsideia^ 

tioiis -not an easy task that, I admit, since they will all represent communal ox sec 

tioiial eleotorates--your Ministers, who wdl form (in 

then probably be parsons whose soul the lust of office will not Wli an? 

the spoils of office will not buy or corrupt. If your representatives in the '^sla- 

turesare men of the right sort, then in spite of the inevitable dia,w oack o^^^^^^^ 

being but sectional or communal representatives, _ it will not be possible 

Governors and the Governor-General to choose as their Mmisteis men who ^11 ^ 
their birth-right for a mess of pottage, just to serve the hour, or paRer with 
conscience for obtaining one or more of the many badges of subseivience by 
and by reason of which our public life is already hopelessly demoralized, oi allow 
themselves to be treated as but gilded tools for servile uses or unpatriotic purposes. 

If the new constitution will but put you on your mettle, and evoke in its woiung 
not only true parliamentary mentality but all that is noble and stpd-fast^ in Indian 
character, then it will have established, once again, the truth embodied in_ |lie old. 
saying that there is a soul of goodness even in things evil. If you work it on me 
lines and in the spirit wffiich I have ventured to suggest namely, not for what it is 
worth, but for what we are worth — I feel certain that you will have not only turned 
a seeming failure into a success, but succeeded in evolving before long a constitution 
better adapted to the economic need^ and the political requirements ot India, and also 
in consonance with our ideals and aspirations, 

1 sup'pose no convocation address delivered at present will be regarded as complete 
if it ignored the question of communalism. In fact, this burning topic has already 
formed the subject-matter of a convocation address at your own university. Since 
then the situation has grown wmrse, and matters have come to such a pass that not 
only have some of our provincial Governors bad to appeal to the public, from time 
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into the very vitals of Indian life, b^t no ® to him, but some months 

of India, in the course of his I'fPly ^ subiect in laiisuage of genumS 

hack, by the municipality of nothing that close 

sincerity and great earnestness. His ExceUency saw . iealousy and disharmony, 
so disastrously the machinery of this^ moment all over 

Tiie sliadow of communal dissension and land at lieart to 

InL and it is the duty of ail those who have LI sTtUi this evil 

show courage, wisdom and, above all, toleiance, towaias c i better feelings 

miasma may be dispelled. I appeal ^ J ^ jjever in her history was 

and greater concord among 4® , jt be impossible for anv one to 

there greater need for such united .j®.®®!, • Tni.|j 'Willingdon, and I shall beg 

improve upon the language used hy His Exoe y ^emon of oommunalism in your 
eak one of you to do wha you can 1® annublio aotivites. 
thoughts and actions, alike in your P«’^® if®™P®x “t2in every nerve, to stamp out 
But while appealing to you to do Y®?! „,„o i„ the discharge of your public 
oommunalism both in your private i'®*®'^^®®® if I (h) not tell yon that even 

duties, I shall not be true either to myself or o ? ' ^ ^ j^.g to follow His Bxoel- 

with the best of motives and Intentions, and the sinceiest um tremendous and 

lency the Viceroy’s sound advice, you J°“ be nrenared to meet with many 

almost insuperable difficulty. Yon Jherefo e be pie^iaiM 

disappointments before you can hope foi ‘PPgj^g^ publicist, experienced business- 

reason for it-as frankly stated by ^ Hon’ble Sir Pheroze Sethna,_ m a 

man, and almost moderate-minded P^’^‘j,®’f®’ ^ of g^te-is that “tlie principle of 
speech lately delivered by him m the Counc 1 or btam is gonstitution and m 

oommunalism is freely and almost J ° jg there,” asked Sir Pheroze, if 

the administration” of the country. ®oVesirable extent, and if they at 

communal spirit and ambition are ®r®®®®^ ’ 
times manifest themselves in communal sin j^ow the wedge, 

This absolutely correot diagnosis of Py® ,? a., b“en driven deeeper and deeper 

making for the growth and expansion of °®““®“®'i'®f;:f:gs „;.e now affected by it. V hile 
into Indian life, imtil almost all ®P’^®‘^®® °®y ^tVord AViflitigdon’s appeal would have 

therefore, in normal oiicumstauoes, every yy®^^, " o ‘n ^nnderstin^d the reason if 

struck a responsive note in the heart .P®®Pt ’fj^ country. The relations among 

no such result ensues in the ^ bec^ communal 

the various commumties will, I ^®®^’ ®®®V®® unless thov are made to realise, by 
concord is not likely to Prevail ®®®o®S®y. y*^®® ^ souni and impartial hues that 

means of the !*^®p®'‘^™“^®|n^!n°ngtito people and should be tmted 

all the Indian subjects of the Crown ^ith them. There can be no 

as such in all matters m which the State ha godwill among the various sections 
surer method of promoting mutual t®l®y®*‘°®„t ^°°ens identity of interest m all 

of any people, than by creating m them a stion^ sens If this be not 

matters affecting ‘t’ <f4 ^-e not only not availed of hut are rather 

done, and if the centripetal f®y®®®. ®^® expect any “united effort to 

subordinated to the centrifugal opes, then it is ime ro c i 

dispel the miasma of ®o®®“®®®l„^i®®®“’2Ld“tion” that the best way to root it out was 
Bacon wrote in his famous cssot o® Sed‘Uon and haraony m 

to remove the cause of it. venerated the existing discords and 

India is to eradicate the causes fi-g lesson— not by precept alone but by 

sions. And I maintain that only ^7 ®®f®i«®g fblgute the various Indian communities 
actual practice that in all t^®®' y®*yyi®y®Xv exiiected that the “shadow of communal 

are one and indivisible can it be leason y - l^_^ Viceroy referred, will be 

dissension and ill-will , to which g „ and the preaching of tolera- 

permanently removed. °each other’s point of view, by all interested 

tion, mutual good-will, and ^®®P®,®* . ‘ but the lesson of history is writ large-- 

in the welfare of India, is ’gXby the establishment of sound and 

and he that runs may read it--that it is oniy 7 j of nationalism that siio- 

healthy condition conducive to the giowth and aeveiopn 

cess ii this direction may be ®®ped^i°^- >^all not be justified in trespassing on it 

I fear, I have taxed your patience, ®®®'“ , 7 ,® Vu fbe emphasis at mv command 

much longer. But I desire to impress ®PO®JXTnd oharLter,' all that it is healthy 
that while you should ®°®®®’i^!’ institutions, it is nonetheless your bounded 

stj/s'-xx riS*'£“u t. ,o„ p..s».-4a, -™.- 
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meat. In addition to revising tlie old standards of ideals and conduct in the light of 
the ever “Changing conditions in the world, yon should train yonr mind to make it 
responsive to new lines of thought and action. Only thus by proper conservation and 
assimilation wnli you combine the culture of the East aud the culture of the West, and 
falsifv the half-truth that they can never meet. Yon have thus before you a limitless 
field for your labours and activities. To keep yourselves in robust and vigorous health, 
to eschew the many defects which we have inherited because of our historical antece- 
dents, to acquire and develop those good and desirable qualities wliich we are 
wanting in, to eradicate baneful customs, to ■ .bring the light of knowledge to the 
masses by propaganda for village uplift to better their economic condition, to 3.-eclaini 
the backward classes to a higher standard of life, to ameliorate the position of our 
women, to promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the different commu- 
nities, to build up the industrial strength of the country, and, above all, to teach by 
the example of your life and conduct that the people of this great and historic 
country are now, what they claim to be, ‘‘‘a nation”, —these and many other useful 
public activities will afford to your talents and energy ample scope and occupation 
for a whole lifetime, and there will yet remain something iinattempted, something 
left incomplete. 

Though much good work has been done, in the past, by our reformers and leaders, 
it is obvious that very much more yet remains to be done, and \yq have yet much 
lee-way to make up. "You may thus still hope to dream many bright dreams about 
the great future of your country, if only you are prepared to do bright deeds for her. 
The work before yoii in the way of regenerating our dear Mother-land^ is yet so vast as 
to call forth all that is noblest and best in yon, and if only yon will approach it in the 
right spirit, you may depend upon it that no young Alexander amongst you need ever 
feel disappointed at the (Drospect of there being no more territories left for him to 
conquer on the ancient banks of the Ganges and the Jnmna. Remember, that a new 
era is dawning on India. Thongli wm ai-e still but way-farers in the twilight, and 
chariot of the Sun-God will take years to mount the horizon, yet it is already aglow 
with glimpses of a new destiny, "it rests entirely with you what you will make of 
that glorious prospect. God grant that you all may contribute handsomely by your 
character, patriotism and selfless work, to the progress of India, so that in the fulness 
of time she may take her proper place amongst the greatest nations of the world. 

Still glides the stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

The form remains, the function never dies ; 

"While we, the brave, the mighty and the wise, 

Yfe men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish— be it so ! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, aud serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go. 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 

Vfe feel that we are greater than we know. 

May it be your great privilege to carry on your life-work for the service of your 
country inspired by these majestic and soul-stirring lines of Wordsworth 1 


Tlie Allalialiad Onivar 


sily Con vocalioa 


^ Xeep before you the motto of all true spigrtsmen. Be fair to everyone and always 
chivalrous to the weak,’^ was the advice given to the studends of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity by /A /A ike Natoab of Bhopal delivering the Convocation address on the 
5tk' December 1935., 


, His Highness at the outset, recalled the days when he was himself a student of 
the University He foresaw for the young men bigger opportunites of serving the 
country and said, la planning the system of the education hitherto followed by us, we 
seem to have unconsciously reversed the accepted order of things by trying to impart 
to our students better knowledge of that which is far away than of that which is 
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near and around tliem, Tlie majority of young men are apt to know more about 
Ghaiicer and Tennyson than about Kalidas and Ghalib and strangest of all, more^ about 
the English Language than about their own mother tongue. ^ All this is 
unnatural and has to be changed if the basis of our national life were to be 
strengthened.” 

His fligiinei 5 S emphasised the remowal of narrow sectarianism and _ differences of 
castes and creeds and fostering the gospel of love and mutual toleration which alone 
could heal the wounds caused by the recent conflicts and bring lasting peace to suf- 
fering humanity. What India needed most was youngmen with strong nerves and 
broad shoulders to bear cheerfully the responsibility which would fall to their lot and 
he suggested greater attention being devoted to the physical well-being of, young 
men. 

Referring to the Constitutional Reforms the Nawab emphasised that co-operation of 
the States was necessary in building up greater India and said that supreme effort 
was necessary if they were to save themselves from falling into a quagmire of politi- 
cal and economic uncertainties, from which so many others were trying vainly to ex- 
tricate themselves. In the course of his speech, the Hawab said : — 

In an age when one half of the world seems to be ranged in battle array against 
the other half, the development of character assumes the importance of a sacred duty 
for universities. If they send out into the world young men possessing balanced 
minds and a correct perspective of life, they for their part will have done their best 
to serve the cause of humanity. But if, on the other hand, they continue to believe 
that it is only with the development of intellect that they are concerned, then instead 
of being a blessing, they will become yet another menace to the well-being of liiimau 
sooietja 

Gentlemen, to me it has always seemed a debatable point whether the complete 
secularization of education has not on the whole done more harm than 
good to society, and whether the time has not now come for ns to consider the desira- 
bility of openly giving to religion, in the widest sense of the term, its old honoured 
place in our system of education. This besides being in consonance with the highest 
traditions of oiir country would also tend to re-establish in our inner life that harmony 
which is to-day so woefully absent from it. 

Our universities have to be something more than mere imitations of similar insti- 
tutions in other lands, and so long as they remain, as I am afraid they are at pre- 
sent, shyly conscious of the fact that they are imitations, they will not be able to 
regain that confidence in themselves without which they cannot become for us real 
sources of inspiration. Let us not forget that education is so organic a part of a 
nation’s life that systems transplanted from other countries can never be anything 
more than exotic creations, and that a university ^ that does not mflect correctly the 
best culture of her surroundings is doomed to dwindle into insignidcance and, finally 
to wither away like a plant that has failed to take root in the soil in which it was 
planted. 

Wq in India stand to-day on the threshold of great changes, and it is time that 
we made a comprehensive survey of our present system of education and took steps 
to effect those modifications which we consider necessary to ensure the best results. 
Bigger opportunities of serving our country are to be ofl;ered to the young men of 
this generation and of succeeding generations than were offered to their predecessors, 
and in the test only those can prove successful who possess large hearts, high ideals 
and clear visions. 

Situated as we are, for no people is a careful study of their past as necessary as 
it is for us. Without it we can neither understand our present- environment nor 
mould for ourselves a great future based on a sympathetic understanding of the 
origins and cultural coiitributions of the different races inhabiting our vast country. 
Mutual understanding alone will create mutual sympathy, and bring in its wake that 
healthy patriotism which, without being aggressive or offensive, will remove for all 
time from our path the obstacles to-day offered by narrow sectarianism and = differen- 
ces of castes and creeds. Our contribution to the general happiness of mankind will 
be great if we can show how it is possible for liiiinan beings, differing from each 
other in language, race and religion, to live together as one people united in the 
service of their motherland. 

Gentlemen, I look forward to the day when from our country, which lias ever 
been the home of religions and philosophies there 'will again go forth into a distracted 
world, for the second time in our long history, that gospel of love and mutual tolera- 
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tion which alone can heal the wounds caused by recent conflicts and bring lasting 
peace to suffering hiinianity. . . 

I assure vou that at no juncture in our history was this sprint of co-operation 
more necessary than to-day, when the whole ^ world is watching us to see what use 
we mai'e of the opportunity to shape the destiny of our land which is now beginning 
to be offered to us by a radical change in our system of government. 

Unfortunately there is a sharp difference of opinion in our country with regard 
to these constitutional reforms. This was only to be expected in such a complex 
situation as ours, and should not disappoint us or make us adopt the purely negative 
attitude of belittling the result of an earnest attempt to solve one of the most diffi- 
cult problems with which statesmanship has been faced in modern times. These re- 
forms are by no means perfect. No one has ever put forward that claim. But what I do 
maintain is that they are not as wholly bad as some would have us believe. No critic, 
however severe, who studies them dispassionately can seriously make the statement that 
in their sum total they do not represent a substantial advance. ^Ye wish they could 
have gone niiicli further, but the undoubted difficulties that at present lie in the way 
cannot be ignored— difficulties for many of which, I am sorry to say, we have only 
ourselves to blame. To have ignored hard facts would been of ^no help, for the best 
way to overcome them is always to face them boldly. In politics, as in many other 
spheres of life, one has to be prepared for compromise to achieve great results. If 
one cannot get the best, one must be ready to accept the second best. In the case 
of these reforms I feel confident ’ that, given the necessary sincerity of purpose, we 
shall succeed iu effectively overcoming that which to-day seems to us insurmountable. 

So far as we of the States are concerned, rest assured that, as iu the past so iu 
the future, we shall ever consider it the greatest of all privileges to give of our 
very best to the building up of that greater India for which we are all longing. 


The Rangooi! Uiiiverslty CoQvocaiioo 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Hugh 
Lansdoion Stephenson^ Governor of Burma, at the Annual Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon held on the 5th. December 1935 

Members of the Convocation, 

Last year I delegated the privilege of addressing the Convocation to our Vice- 
Chancellor U Set because, being in close touch with the day-to-day working of the 
University, he was in a better position to place before you the details of the 
University’s work and the direction in which it was trending. This, however, will 
be the last opportunity I shall have of addressing the University publicly and I 
have therefore reserved the honour for myself. Two years ago I said that the 
University was complete so far as anything organic could be complete, and this 
would ordinarily be a suitable occasion to review the progress that this completed 
organism has been able to make during the three years in which I have been 
Cliaucellor. Unfortunately, these three years have been a period of unrelieved 
financial depression. Government has had to reduce its grants to the University 
very considerably and the administration of the University has been a struggle to 
keep the work going within the limits of the available finances. In the circumstances, 
any attempt at a review of the work of the last three years would be of little 
value and would give an unfair impression of the University. I think, however, we 
may congratulate the University on the success with which it has continued to 
faiactioii during this difficult period. It is not too much to say that the task would 
have been impossible without the assistance of the Endowment Trust, and we 
realize how wise our predecessors were iu their efforts to establish this Endow- 
ment Euncl. we may _hope that the tide is now turning and better times are 
within sight. Undoubtedly, Government must, in due course, restore its grant to 
pe tiill amount and if possible increase it, and thus set free the Endowment Fund 
forjDress \vork of academical importance. But it must be remembered that the 
university is not the only sufferer from retrenchment All activities of Government 
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have suffered aad the work of restoration will perforce be gradual. The TJniversity 

IS the apex of our educational system, but it is only the apex and is directly 
related to the rest of the structure. Erery one "vvill agree that retreiiohnient in 
educational expenditure is not an economy. It may be that the money has not 
been spent to the best advantage in the past, but the remedy for that is to improve 
the system and not to retrench the expenditure. It will certainlv be one of the 
first tasks of the Government under the new constitution to satisfy" itself that the 
educational system of Burma is sound from the bottom upwards, and the Committee 
which is at present sitting is tackling a part of this task. This will doubtless 
demand increased expenditure and the University can only claim its share of 
increasing expenditure as part of a properly proportioned system of education as a 
whole. It is relevant in this connection to consider the apparent wastage in the 
University at the Intermediate stage, a, wastage which will certainly have to be reme- 
died if the University is to hold its place in a properly proportioned system of 
education. 

In my address two years ago I asked what it was we wanted our University to 
mean to Burma, and I pleaded for as close a connection as possible between the 
work of the University and the practical and material life of the country. Its primary 
contact of coarse must always lie in the training of the minds and character of tlie 
future citizens of Burma. But the work of the University must also embrace practi- 
cal research. During the past year such research has been conducted in Biology, 
Engineering, Physics and Chemistry, while the Boards of Oriental Studies and of 
Studies in Geography and Geology are also carrying out investigations which are of 
primary and practical importance to Burma. Research is, of course, a slow process 
and it must be done systematically and immediate results cannot often be looked for. 
It must therefore be able to depend upon regular financial assistance which it is 
very difficult for the University in present circumstances to afford. I would 
therefore appeal to the wealthy citizens of Burma to give money for the 
endowment of specific researches. In the new chapter that" is opening before the 
country the place of the University will be one of great honour and importance. 
We shall loor to the University to train and send forth properly equipped leaders 
and pioneers of the new life of Burma. It was for this that our predecessors 
laboured to found the University, and it is our duty to see that their intentions are 
worthily carried out. 

Daring the last year I, at least, have heard much of the controversy over the 
Question of making the Burmese language compulsory for admission to the 
University.; The Senate has recently resolved that from 1938 onwards a pass in 
any of the vernaculars or second languages recognized by the Government for the 
related High Schools will be accepted by the University for purposes of Matricula- 
tion. The resolution has caused Government to re-examine its policy with regard 
to vernaculars or second languages in schools and I hope that a satisfactory and 
permanent solution of the problem will soon be found. One of the main objects of 
the University of Rangoon is to turn out properly equipped citizens of Burma and 
it is essential for their utility in future life that these citizens should have a 
reasonable knowledge of the Burmese language. We do not want to force all our citizens 
into one mould or to make them disregard the religion or the literary civilization 
of their forbears. But we are entitled to require that, non-Burmaus, if they are to 
be the citizens of Burma, should have a reasonable knowledge of the language and 
civilization of the country, even if this involves an extra strain owing to their 
keeping in touch at the same time with their own literature. I confess, however, 
that I have little sympathy with the extreme view that, because the Rangoon 
University is in Burma, all its teaching should be imparted in Burmese. We want 
our students to have access to the best knowledge, to the highest thought, that 
there is. If that cannot be found in Burmese, it would be wrong to restrict our 
students to Burmese and to limit their opportunities. The idea that Burmese should 
be the sole medium of instruction appears to me to arise from a rather perverted 
spirit of nationalism. 

During the year the various Students Clubs and organizations have continued to 
function satisfactorily. These all form an important part of University life and I 
am verv glad to hear that through the generosity of the Endowment Trustees there 
is a prospect of a new swimming bath. I should also like to express my sympathy 
with the Training Corps in regard to the hardships they suffered from the weather 
in their recent camp. 

61 
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The retirement of Mr. Symns, Director of Pdblio Instruction, created a jacMcy 

OH the University bodies during the year which, was filled by his successor in office 
Mr. Quinlan, U" Set was re-elected during the year as Tice-Chancellor of the 
University, and I am very glad that we still have the great ad^vantage of his 
experience and help. We hay© lost through death two of the Members of tho 
University Council : U Ba Kin, K. S. M„ T. B. M., retired Deputy Commissioner, 
and U Kyaw Dun, M. A., K. S. M. U Kyaw Dim was a well-known Burmese 
scholar and for his services to Burmese Literature the University conferred on him 
the Degree of Master of Arts {Honoris Causa) in 1933. A former Member of the 
University Council in its early days, Dr. N. N. Parakh, has also passed away. 
He was a Member of the Board of Studies in Medicine up to the time of his 
decease. I am sorry to record that this is the last Convocation that Mr. Sloss, 
Principal of University College, will attend. His services ‘have been of the greatest 
value both to the University and to University College and we have every reason 
to regret his departure. ^ ^ — 

And now as Chancellor I have to address particularly those of you who have just 
taken your Degrees and perhaps I may speak to yon not specially as Chancellor but 
as a well-wisher of Burma whose forty years experience gives him possibly a clearer 
vision beneath the surface than is open to your younger eyes. Burma stands upon the 
threshold of a great adventure ; we go forward with every confidence but our path 
leads into the unknown. Government of the people by the people is a new experience 
for Burma and the responsibitity for making it a success wall lie in great part on 
you and those who follow you. It is a somewhat glib commonplace that the future of 
a country depends upon its youth. What I want to bring home to you is that the 
future of Burma depends not so much on what yon do as on what you are. Burma 
is not going to find "salvation in school boy strikes, and politicians and others, who 
encourage these ebullitions, do their country, in my opinion, a great disservice. The 
backbone of a country is a sound enlightened and moral public opinion and in my view 
the basis of that is loyalty. I am. well aware that in this age of shibboleths the word 
loyalty is apt to be discredited as a badge of slave mentality, whatever that may mean. 
.What I am speaking of now is loyalty to yourselves, to your ideals, to the best that 
is in you ; and that is the only sound basis of loyalty to your King and Country. 
What was it that rendered possible that wonderful outburst of loyalty to Their Im- 
perial Majesties at the Silver Jubilee throughout the Empire ? Surely, it was the 
realization that Their Majesties stood for all that was best in each of us, that they 
were the embodiment of our ideals of character and conduct. Burma’s need in the 
difficult times before us is not so much able individuals to guide the details of admi- 
nistration, doubtless these will be forthcoming, as a solid and enlightened public 
opinion that will ensure that the administration is in accordance with the highest 
standards we can form for ourselves. It is the task of all those who are privileged 
to receive their training at the Rangoon University to create that public opinion. 
This is a very different matter from political propaganda ; you may have very diver- 
gent views on political theories or policies but public standards are a matter that 
should be the common concern of all parties. Yon can only fulffi this task of youi*s 
by being loyal to your ideals, by being true to yourselves. If you pander to self- 
seeking either in yourselves or others, if you condone dishonesty or corruption, either 
because it is successful or because other people do not seem to" worrv about it, you 
are disloyal to Burma. I am shortly leaving Burma but I shall not "leave behind me 
my interest in its welfare and the best contribution I can make to welfare is to exhort 
all those who pass through the University to cultivate high ideals of social service and 
public morality and to be loyal to those standards and refuse to compromise them. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Bis Excdlency Sir Hyde Q-oioan^ Chancellor, presided on the 7tlj. December 
over he 12a convocation of the Nagpur University, when 4® grSes were 
admitted to the various degrees, including eight women. In inaugurating the Convooa- 
tion, Sir Hyite congiatuTated Mr. Bhawam Shankar Niyogi, the retiring Vice* 
Chancellor, on his two fruitful and successful terms of office and said . “ ® 
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^ “Tlie Eumber of colleges affiliated to the University has been raised from 8 to 12, In - 
spite of the law’s delay, the scheme for the building of a teehnologioal institute ^ 
with the funds of the Laxmmarayan bequest has received practical shape. Special 
attention has been paid to the problem of physical welfare and a great step forward 
in female education has been taken by the starting of a Central College for ’Women 
and by the appointment, the first in any Indian university, of three ladies as heads of 
three of the University Departments of Studies.” The Ch'anchellor also paid a tribute ! 
to the Late Dewan Baliardur Y, M. Eelkar, who was Tresurer of the University i 
since 1923 and welcomed Col. K. Y. Kukdaj, the new Treasurer. 

Introducing Mr. ii. R, Jayakar^ H. E. the Chancellor remarked, ‘‘As a student, 
professor and public speaker, he is worthy of your admiration and your emulation, as it 
was amongst students that he laid the foundations of that reputation for oratory, which 
he has acquired so deservedly. His work as patriot and politician, specially at the 
Round Table Conference is well known to all of you and it will be of interest to 
you as students to know that he had no small claim to distinction in the academic 
world as well.” 

Mr. JrsriEAR’s Address 

The necessity for the creation of a faculty of Indian culture was emphasised by i 
Mr. Jayakar in his address. He said there were many points of affinity between the ^ 
culture and literature of several communities inhabiting India and by means of such 
faculty they would eventually rear up a race of Indians in complete affinity with one 
another’s modes of life and thought. Thus tlie seeming conflict created by political ; 
facts will be neutralised by sympathies awakened in the region of culture and ; 
scholarship. 

^ Mr. Jayakar advised graduates to break through sectional, religious and caste bar- 
riers in early years of life so as to aviod the extremes of racial antipathy which was 
always the result of ignorance and prejudice. He expressed satisfaction at the varied 
progress of the University and said that people in other Provinces would watch with 
interest “the possibilty of your institution developing into a Federal University. There 
was nothing surprising that, with political Federation in sight, a young University 
like yours should cherish the ambition of developing on federal lines.’^ 

In the complexity of the daily work of the University, said Mr. Jayakar, it is not 
always easy to keep' in view the connection between the character of a society and 
the nature' of its education. Yet, this truth is so vital that it can never be too 
strongly stressed, "We are apt to imagine that Colleges are something apart from the 
social order to which they belong and of which they are the products. In a country 
like India, which is rapidly changing under the pressure of social and political condi- 
tions, it is more necessary than elsewhere to remember this principle. "When the 
older Universities were founded in India, the main need was to supply officials for 
Public Service, more or less in a subordinate capacity, with ambitions and initiative . so 
regulated and controlled as to serve the main purpose in view. Since the clays of 
their foundation, the older Universities have been supplying this want. The time has, 
however, now arrived when this aim of education must be subordinated 
to another which will endeavour to create bolder spirits, with a more 
restless spirit of inquiry, wider ambitions and larger intellectual intrepidity, 
coupled with an increasing desire to pursue their work in obscurity and oblivion, 
unclouded by material ambitions, and willing to place at disposal of the country their 
priceless gifts and achievements. Indian education must accordingly adapt its methods 
and processes to this need. India finds hei’self in an increasingly new environment, 
making it necessary for the Universities to undex'take an intellectual planning with 
bold and creative insight. They must teach a new way of life suited to the needs of 
the hour. 

In this connection Mr. Jayakar referred to the American definition of ‘liberal’ edu- 
cation. It is not, he said, training in technical skill, for instance, preparing for a 
vocation, nor is it instruction in knowledge. These two are only the means, hut not 
the end in itself, which must be kept absolutely distinct. The end is* to use these 
means called liberal teaching to produce the “liberal mind”, meaning thereby the 
creation and cultivation of the faculty called “intelligence”. By that term, modern 
educationists in that progressive country mean a power of self-direction in the 
affairs of life One author of great eminence in matters of education describes it in 

the following words : “Intelligence capable of being applied in any field : ability to 

do what you ha9-e never done before.” Intelligence, is “readiness for any human 

situation. It is the power wherever one goes, of being able to see, in any set of 
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circumstances, the best response ■which a li'aman being can mahe to those circuni- 
stances, and the two constituents of that power would _seem to be i—U) the sense of 
human values, and (2) a capacity for judging situation and furnishing possibilities 
for the realising of those values.’^ ^ 

The attainment of this quality "would seem to be easier, were we dealing witli a 
simple system of homogenous intellects or studies, but with our diversity of syst^s 
intellects and cultures in India, the problem would appear to be more dimcult. Ilie 
Indian system of education, taken in its broad outlines, resernbles an educational 
ladder, commencing from the primary school, going through the Middle and Secondary 
Schools, and terminating in the apex of a college degree or post-graduate studies. 
Millions enter, few reach the top, or even pass through the last stages. All interme- 
diate stages are, by a great mistake, regarded as merely preparatory for the final stage 
and not being a preparation in themselves. Large masses of students who never 
expect even to approach the final stage and would, by reason of their training and 
environment, be incapable of taking an interest it concerns at the top, obtain no 
benefit from the training during the intermediate stages. No system of education can 
be suitable for a vast and poor country like India, with its teeming millions and^ -vary- 
ing grades of culture, with di^fferent economic and industrial needs, social requisites ; 
(1) the creation of many “landing places” where the student may appropriately leave 
the main educational ladder and climb up another in a different direction and leading 
to a different goal. Many such intermediate and subsidiary ladders can be imagined. 
They would teach skill in some limited field of activity, for instance, ^commercial 
arithmetic, type-writing, stenography, book-keeping, home economics, music, painting, 
sculpture, agriculture, mechanical and electrical engineering, law, medicine, etc. etc, 
In all these branches of activitiy, the aim is to cultivate in the student the ability to 
ply a trade or profession and master any one of the special enterprises in which 
human beings engage. The second requisite is that these subsidiary ladders should 
not be interdependent or inter-connected. Each goes its own way and attempts to 
prepare the student in his own special interest or vocation The pupils being drawn 
into these subsidiary branches comparatively young, the teaching is not expected to 
be so fundamental, far-reaching, or scholarly, as, for instance, that provided in the 
Post-graduate School for the same branch of ‘knowledge. 

It appears that, under the present system, we push every one up the main ladder, 
regardless of his fitness for the ascent, those who drop off,' very often from circums- 
tances beyond their control, straight to the bottom, lose educationally the whole bene- 
fit of the ascent they had made till they fell off. We cannot afford to ignore that we 
are at present dealing in India with a comparatively simple society. Science and in- 
dustry have not yet been developed. Sudden changes of economic conditions connstantly 
occur. Social ideas are rapidly changing ; the professions are few and hereditary ; 
political conditions often oppress the rise of Indian intelligence ; and lastly there is 
a rapid change in the sense of values. It seems to me, therefore, obvious that our 
Universities must take up the work of inquiry and research in this direction, as other 
Universities in similar surroundings are doing in England and America. The need is 
to devise cheaper and shorter courses running alongside the main curricula and suited 
to the conditions of present-day society. We must not forget that the bulk of India’s 
population lives in villages and there are 6 to 7 lakhs of villages awaiting develop- 
ment. A nexus ought to be established between the Universities and the villages, as 
is done in some other countries.^ It is a truism to say that village regeneration can- 
not proceed from uneducated or ill-educated men. It must be taken in hand by young 
men whose instincts are sympathetic, training adequate and methods modern. The 
primary object of devising such ^ courses will be to meet the wants of the country at 
large, but the incidental effect will be to relieve the pressure at the top, to weed out 
the unfit, to provide employment ^ for less gifted men, and establish a close affinity 
between town and country, which is very much lacking at present owing to Universitiek 
working in capital towns only. 

No serious attempt has yet been made to bring secondary education into greater 
accord with the needs of the lower school. We made the initial mistake of making 
the lower studies slavishly ^preparatory to the scholarly and literary ■work of the 
graduate stage. In doing this, we forgot that not one student in a " thousand who 
entered a secondary school was fitted, either by his means, tradition or training, to 
reach the College or Post-gyaduate courses. The result was that Colleges suffered and 
deteriorated. Reform in this direction*, has so far proceeded on 
the basis, which, in my opinion, is a mistaken one, tinkering with secondary educa- 
oatiouj lavanably making it stricter. If we must have the“landing places” I have des- 
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oribed above, wbere tbe tinlit and unwilling can leave off tbe main ladder, opportum- 
ties must be created for hundreds of persons who enter College, for seeking swift 
employnaent, first by creating new avenues of sucb employment and then by providing 
exits at wbicb. the aspirants can get out with adeo[uate training and without sacrificing 
the benefits of what they had learnt. I am aware that this reform is largely connected 
with the high policy of the State, but I am not without hope that, when Universities 
get more and more into touch with Governments, as I am confident will be tlie^case 
under conditions to be established by the next Constitution, a united attempt will be 
made to relieve the presure, in which the Government and the Universities will take 
their adequate share. In snoh a united effort alone lies the proper cure for unem- 
ployment. 

Your province has special advantages, geographical and cultural, for developing 
another feature of University life, so vital to the present needs of our country. You 
have in your Province several communities and their culture, meeting on a common 
platform of corporate effort. You have a Hindi and Maharathi section, both equally 
prominent. Amongst the languages spoken here, Urdu and Hindusthani find a co- 
ordinate place^ with Marathi. I would recommend the initiation of a Faculty of study- 
one more addition to the many that vou have already created — aiming at the ‘intellectual 
nation-building” of the people. Religion may divide India, but it is possible for us to 
meet and unite on the platform of a common veneration for another’s culture and 
civilisation in India. Politics and culture have an affinity not often recognised. 

Blit, the vital question is, how is the University preparing its alumni to partici- 
pate in the moral and political life of the country ? University distinctions are an 
admirable thing in their own way, but they can be no substitute for the spirit of 
sacrifice, the capacity “to bear each other’s burdens”, which are so needed in the 
outer world. That is a task on the accomplishment of which every student can 
make his contribution. He can help or hinder in the maintenance of' that generous 
community of love, the fellowship of friends who have no aims which they need 
hide from one another. It is in his hands to create tradition, so that his college 
years will prove a permanent treasure of happy memories, sustaining him in the 
toils of the outer life with strength and sweetness. The very definition of a good 
student must change in modern times. It is not necessarily one who secures 
University honours and distinctions by leading an isolated, self-centred life, but it is 
one who contributes most to improve the life of his fellows and to help them 
towards the attainmeut of the highest level of collegiate life. It is no doubt true 
that the primary duty of every undergraduate is self-culture and the training of his 
powers. He has to fill his mind with knowledge and assimilate it. I am aware 
that, in achieving these purposes, certain competitive processes are unavoidable. 
He has mainly “to bear his own burden,” which may seem to exclude all thoughts 
of bearing the burdens of his fellows.” I am aware that the feeling is largely 
heightened by the modern system of examinations. All competitive methods have 
this defect tfiat they breed an exaggerated sense of rivalry, superiority, success mid 
defeat— the feeling that the gain of one is the loss of another. Nor is it possible 
for undergraduates, while in college, to neutralise this competition feeling by 
undertaking pxirsuits directly aiming at social and altruistic endeavours, as grown-up 
men can do in responsible posit ons in life. The undergraduate “cannot anticipate 
life in such a way as to hinder Ms preparation for it.” But the cure lies in the 
very nature of college life as it exists at present, and if it is properly lived, you 
find" yourselves thrown into most intimate relationship with your fellows. Inmost 
cases even your duties towards yourselves often involve the "subordination of your 
own selfish purposes to those of your fellows, whose aid, co-operation, guidance and 
good- will are often necessary for your success. It is this feature of mutual depend- 
ence even for purposes of self-culture that is the one hopeful characteristic of 
college life.'' 

It is wise to avoid, while in college, an exaggerated sense of value of University 
honours. They have their place in college life, but can never be a substitute for 
the acquisition of social virtues which are so necessary in the outer life of the 'world. 
It is ■wise to remember what a great educationist said about these honours ; — “•They 
give us a fixed aim, towards which we direct our efforts. They stimulate us by the 
love of honourable distinction. They supply the lending strings which we need. 
But still in reading for honours, every one sEouId understand that the value of them, 
the love of them, may be carried too far. They do not make us what we are, they 
are but a stamp of what we are, which may sometimes be wrongly imposed.” 
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In your progress tlirongli the period of your college life you will, I am sure, 
develop the quality of ready sympathy, of making friends and living their lives. 
If you take it a pleasant habit, you may retain it after the period of youth is 
passed. You will likewise employ youi‘ four years in college in acquiring a facility 
for assimilating new ideas. This is a great privilege of youth which you must learn 
to carry beyond the period of college life. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jayakar quoted the wise words of a Hindu seer, one of the 
composers of a A^edic 'hymn centuries old, wherein 'was enshrined, in w^ords of 
immortal wisdom, the ideal of a corporate educational life, as it was envisaged in 
those days. ‘^Meet together, talk together ; may yonr minds comprehend alike *, 
common be your action and achievement *, common be your thoughts and intentions, 
common the wishes of your hearts ; so there may be thorough union among you.” 
(Rig Yeda X 12, 191). 


The Punjab University Convocation 

In the course of his Convocation Address delivered to the students at the 
Punjab University Convocation held on the 21st December 1935, His jExcelletzcy 
the Governor midi 

“A student of to-day has more confidence in himself and a greater sense of self- 
respect He has also a spirit of comradeship. Modern development of games is 
bringing into wider exercise his innate qualities of sportsmanship. 

‘‘These seem to me to he some of the characteristics which are required to 
redeem the Punjab from the sectarian and communal influences which cloud its 
present and threaten its future. 

“I am often told when a communal disturbance occurs that the ignorant masses, 
and especially the hooligans, arc entirely responsible. It may be and often is the 
case that the goonda element start rioting and take active part in it. But I have 
always refused to accept the comfortable theory that the educated classes are 
immune from any responsibility. 

“On the contrary, communal disorder is merely the culmination of the sectarian 
strife and bickering in which men of education, who should know better, are mainly 
concerned. 

“In any case, education must be written down as failure in this province if the 
men it produces have not got character or courage to influeuce the masses against the 
movements and tendencies which every educated persons knows to be directly 
opposed to the w’elfare of the province and its people.” 

Continuing His Excellency said that self-respect and self-confidence are powerful 
correctives against communal suspicions and animosities. If the people of different 
creeds wish to live in harmony with each other they must have faith in themselves 
and in each other and it is because they temporarily lose this that bitterness and 
doubts arise. A stranger who did not know the Punjab and who depended for his 
knowledge on the writings in the Press and general trend of the speeches at the 
present time would believe that each community was living in a w’ater-tight com- 
partment and its chief object was to do harm to others. He would e visage a state 
of perpetual hostility devoid of any mutual respect or any mutual service, a" condition 
of warfare in which one community was desirous of scoring or at least of claiming 
victory over others. A little enquiry would, however, reveal a different state of 
affairs. 

^Concluding, His Excellency said that greater faith and charity are needed and a 
university man can help to supply these by maintaining his own self-respect and by 
practising and preaching confidence in others which he learnt during his student 
days. Again, he can practise in after life the lessons of comradeship ■wliioli he has 
learnt at the University, 

The problem of communalism would cease to exist if the ordinary relations of 
life^ were governed by the same principles of sportsmanship as influence a great 
majority of students. Pair play is the first essential of sport and only too often 
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commiinalisin ^ is tlie ^ very negation of fair play. Believe me, tlie solittion of com- 
munal dissension lies in the hands of the educated classes and not of the masses.” 

His Excellency analysed the present ^education system and stressed the need for 
diverting education in suitable stages into various channels such as technical and 
vocational He pointed out the difterence between the East and the West in the 
matter of opportunities to young men. 

While in the West, he said, there vp-ere many roads along which the youth could 
travel, if not to fame and fortune, at least to an honourable and successful career, 
in the last the outlook was so oirdumscribed that hundreds of boys proceed to 
University career because there was nothing else to do. 

The stuff w-as there all right, but a good deal of it was being subjected to unsuit- 
able processes and passed through a machine “which produces it is true quite a 
fair article, but not the best of which the raw material is capable. This is a great 
defect of our educational system”. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. A, H, Mackenzie^ Pro- 
Yice-Chancellor at the Osmania University Convocation held at Hyderabad in 1935 

Your Excellency, Mr. Yice-Chancellor and Members of Convocation : 

Of all audiences in the world a Convocation of Indian graduates and students is 
the most courteous and considerate. I have heard the convocation address of a 
University described as that species of discourse which proceeds with heavy tread 
from platitude to beatitude ; and, more unkindly, as one of the acutest forms of 
torture that the wit of man has devised. Yet successive generations of teachers and 
students have borne this trial with a patience and forbearance which have won my 
unfeigned admiration. I, therefore, as one who for nearly 30 years has suffered 
with them, vowed that if ever I stood in the position which"! now occupy my 
address would have at least one virtue, that it would be as brief as possible. It 
will, I can claim, have also another which in all forms of expression, whether 
througli speech, writing or art of any kind, is the one essential which can justify it— 
the virtue of sincerity. 

Let me now at once, true to my promise, proceed without any preamble to my 
theme. It is this : What does the Osmania University stand for ? In the words of 
the Memorandum which Sir Akbar Hydari submitted to His Exalted Highness in 
1917, “We require a new University free from the evils inherent in the present 
system and calculated to undo its deplorable effects.” His Exalted Highness, whose 
solicitude for the prosperity and well-being of his subjects has been continuously 
expressed in his earnest interest in the advancement of education in his Dominions, 
was graciously pleased to approve of the views set forth in this Memorandum and 
in the Royal Charter, which established the University and linked his name with it 
for all time, affirmed that his purpose as Pounder was “to remove the defects 
created by the present system of education.” 

What" are these defects ? An answer will be found in the first five of the 
thirteen volumes which contain the report of the Calcutta University Commission. 
But it is a strain on busy men to read these bulky tomes. Even the later substan- 
tial though less ponderous reports of the Hartog Committee, the Lindsay Commission 
and the Punjab University Enquiry Committee can appeal only to educationists and 
members of the leisured classes. In less prolix from their substance is contained in 
the convocation addresses which have in recent years bean annually delivered up and 
down India at 18 Universities. They have ail struck the same note— a pathetic wail. 
I myself was guilty recently of contributing at Agra to the melancholy chorus. But 
I shall not quote from these depressing pronouncements. For my present purpose 
I content myself by summing them all up in two blistering extracts, one from the 
autobiography of a grand old man, gir Prafulla Chandra Ray, the weii-known 
Bengali Chemist ; the other from the editorial columns of an Indian-edited daily 
newspaper. 
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This is what Sir P. 0. Ray says in a record of his life and experiences dedicated 

to the youth of India 

‘^It is necessary tliafc the attention of the country should he clearly drawn to the 
colossal waste of energy and natural intelligence which we liave^ allowed in the past 

by our scheme of uniYersity education The two Universities of Calcutta and 

Madras have become two huge factories for mass ppduction of graduates This 

inordinate insane craze— almost a mania— for securing a degree has been working 
infinite mischief *, it has become almost a canker eating into the very vitals of 
intellectual life and progress. A serious drawback incidental to, and, I am afraid, 
almost inseparable from the present ill-understood and misconceived notions of Uni- 
versity training is that the young man thus turned out betrays, as a rule, lament-, 
able lack of initiative, resourcefulness and pluck wheu he is thrown upon the world 
and has to fight his way through it. While there is a gain in quantity, there is a 

corresponding deterioration in quality. The average graduate knows little and 

cares to know less beyond the irreducible minimum required for passing the 
examination.” 

Now listen to the thunder of the Indian nationalist press 

‘^A young man undergoes the ordeal of a university course because sorae inscriit- 
ble ruler has decreed that he he may not obtain a salaried post without it, gets rid 
in the examination room of what he has had crammed into him in the lecture room, 
takes his degree, eaters, if he is lucky, some profession, thinks no more of any study, 
cultivates no hobby, and, when the time of retirement comes, quickly collapses and 
dies, having nothing else to live for ” 

can say that on the whole these are overdown pictures ? But let us be done 
with wailing. Let us admit the defects. Our purpose in the Osmania University is to 
remove them. 

The first mark which should distinguish the University man from other educated 
men is that he must do his own thinking. He must have developed the mental habit 
of probing into catchwords and fine phrases and of testing opinions before he 
accepts them from the editorial columns of the press or from the assertions of 
others. In a word he must be mentally alive. University education is not simply 
making available to students the knowledge that has been accumulated by past ages. 
The world can do without learned men. But it cannot do without wise men. 
Wisdom is born of learning and understanding. The root cause of the defects of 
university education in India is that students fail to understand what they 
learn. They accumulate knowledge ; but this knowledge does not become active 
thought. It is something passive— dead, inert matter, tied up in parcels of notes 
which are pitched into students’ minds as if they were baskets to be filled. This is 
the only method of imparting knowledge that can be adopted for the majority of 
Indian students when they are taught through the medium of a foreign language 
whose intricacies prevent them from using it as a vehicle of thought. The student 
is compelled for examination purposes to memorise what he fails to understand. 
It is unnatural that instruction should be imparted through a language which is 
neither that of the teachers nor of the taught. Ideas are ' distorted, originality of 
thought is hampered and energy and time are wasted. These were the reasons that 
led to the adoption of Urdu as the medium of instruction in the Osmania 
University. 

I must confess that before I came to Hyderabad, I was one of those educationists 
who while whole-heartedly agreeing in theory that instruction should be 
through the medium of the Indian languages doubted whether in practice this was 
possibie^ anywhere above the ^ high school stage. My experience at the Osmania 
University has completely banished my doubts. In order to satisfy myself in the 
matter I have broken with tradition and have trespassed into class-rooms, where I 
have listened to lectures on a variety of subjects. I here acknowledge the goodwill 
with which teachers and students have welcomed me. I am grateful to them for 
the pleasure and profit which I have derived from my visitations. I was satisfied 
from personal investigation that all students at the Osmania University can read, 
write and speak Urdu with ease and correctness and with much more facility than 
students elsewhere can use English. I found also that students whose mother 
tongue IS not Lrdu, even those who are studying in Science classes, in which Urdu 
phraseology might be expected to present some difficulty, were attaining a high 
standard of achievement as judged by their place in university merit lists. 
My personal observations have convinced me also that the Osmania University 
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stiideiits in general are mncli more responsive to tlie lecturers, more mentally 
alive and more interested in the worlc in hand than students in the class- 
rooms of Northern India where English is the medium of instruction. Thus 
T have^ verified from knowledge gained at first- hand what the advocates of 
instruction through the niediiim of the Indian languages have urged, that 
free interaction between the minds of teachers and students is possible only wdrere 
the veliicle of thoiight is a language with wdiich both are thoimuglily faiiiiliai\ What 
iin pressed me particularly was the flexibility of Urdu. I have seen advanced instriic- 
tioii being carried on in a variety of subjects through the niediuni of Urdu. It was 
clear tiiat Urdu was capable of being used 'by both teachers and students as a medium 
for the expression of ideas in any subject, literary or scientific. There can be no 
doubt therefore that the^ language policy adopted by the Osmania University is a 
success if measured by its main purpose, which is to set thought free in the class- 
rooms ^fropi the cramping and stilling effects of instruction tlirough the medium of 
English. That there are difliciilties in the way of the adoption of Urdu as the medium 
of iiistruotioii at the University stage must' be admitted. One is the possible deter- 
ioratimi in Englisli. At the Osmania University we are therefore improving the teach- 
ing of English by strengthening the English staff, by adopting tutorial methods of 
teaching and by _ encouraging students by means of debates and other informal methods 
to aci'jiiire .facility in using English. A further difficulty is the production of text- 
books to meet ^ the needs of all departments of study. Yv^e have great hopes that 
these needs will be fully met as a result of the reorganisation of the Translation 
Eureaii that has recently been undertaken. 

There are other conditions- essential for the building up of an ideal University. 
The .first of tliese is a careful selection of students. But wdiatever limitations are 
imposed should be only such as can be justified on educational grounds. In every 
institution there must be a limit to the number that can be efficiently taught with 
the liiiiaan agency and material facilities available for in.struction. The essence of 
true university iit'e is to be found in human contacts. Its value is in the training' 
w,liicli students receive from the personal iniiueiice of the staff and through activities 
ill university societies, in the hostels and on the playing fields. The University 
must therefore not be so crowded that the creation of a 'healthy and active intellec- 
tual and _ communal life is impossible. Another limitation must be imposed by the 
cpialifioatioas of students. The Osmania Univei-sity is not intended to he a factory 
for the mass production, of mediocrities. It is a centre for traiiiing the best intellects 
of the Dominions to exercise intelligence and original thought in the interests of the 
State. Wq must therefore see to it that our i-esources are not wasted oii material 
wTiich is not responsive to university training. But, provided the admission test is 
stringent enough to exclude the unfit and staff and accomodation are suffi.cient to 
ensure iiidividiial contacts and efficient teaching, admissions to the University should 
not be restricted by arbitrary rules, 

■\Ve must, liowever, reniember that tlio process of elimination involves an 
obligjition. ilany students ivho are not qualified by literary or soientilic attainments 
for admission to' the University yet possess other aptitudes, of a no less valuable 
kind, whicli, if developed by a suitable system, of education, will equip them for 
occupying positions of leadership in the industrial, commercial and agricultural life 
of the conntry. At present our schools and colleges are all cast in one mould 
giving a Jiicrary education which can lead only to more literary education. Our 
whole system should therefore be overhauled in order to iii’ovide for all students 
full opportunities to enable them to make the best of the gifts with which Nature 
h;is endowed tliem. Boys who combine manual skill and f)hy3ic.ai fitness with 
courage, initiative and self-reliance are as useful to the State as those who have 
literary' gifts. Our educational system is seriously defective because it fails to 
provide for such students training which will lielp them to make the most of their 
lives as citizens of the future. The problem of reorganisation is not an easy one. 
Variety of training is expensive and is more difficult than mass production according 
to a iiiil.fona pattern. But the Government of .His Exalted Highness .have seriously 
taken up tlie question of reconstructing the system of secondary education. Here as 
elsewhere in India tlie conclusion has been reached that it is impossible to reform 
the system of University education in isolation from the previous conditions wdiich 
determine its foundations. 

The divci’sioii to industrial, commercial and other practical pursuits of those wdio 
are not qualified for higher literary and scientific studies will not mean, as I have 
already emphasised, restriction of university education to a select few. That there 

62 
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will be ia time suffioient material ia tlie State to fill adsiuately even the spacious 

buildings rising at Adilaiiet I have not the least doubt. _ It is niy consiaered opinion, 
based on intimate first band knowledge, that there is no bettei’ human material in 
all India than in the young men of this State. I say this not to please a Hyderabad 
audience but because it is the most encouraging of the many pleasant discoveries 
which I have made since I came here. 

In its physical conditions also the University is fortunate. A knowledge of these 
is confined at present to professors and students. The citizen of Hyderabad, 
accustomed to concrete road surfaces, hesitates to take the somewhat rough journey 
to Adikmet. But the visit is well worth the risk. The University _ site of oyer 1500 
acres is an ideal one, in fine open country occupying a commanding positition at a 
height of 1725 feet above sea level. The late Professor Sir Patrick Geddas, the 
well-known town-planning expert, who chose the site,^ said that it was for university 
purposes unsurpassed in his experience. The building scheme provides for the 
erection of Hostels, Senate Hall, Arts College, separate blocks for the Departments 
of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, education and Engineering, a Women’s College, 
Students’ Union, Stadium, Gymnasium and Library. Ultimately we hope to make 
provision also for Agrioulture, Forestry and Medicine. In boldness of conception and 
vision, architectural and academic, the scheme fires the imagination ; it provides 
facilities for the training of mind and body uneciualled in India and, I believe, 
unsurpassed in any country in the world. 

1 have often sat alone on a rock at Adikmet and pictured the University city as 
I hope it will be in the years to come. But 

“When I dipt into the future, far as 

human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be,” 

my mind also went back 2000 years to another city set on a hill, the imperial city 
of Pome. Why was it, I asked myself, that the inhabitants of that small city became 
so great and irresistible ? Wealth, power and dominion were theirs. But 1 reflected 
how these were the results not the causes of their greatness. Men, not stones or 
walls, make a city great. What made the Homans masters of the world w-as not the 
material splendour of their city but the ^ men they were. True greatness of any 
community is not a matter of size or possessions. It lies in the quality of its mea 
and women ^ in their devotion to these and in the persistent efforts which they make 
to realise them. If the life of the people is keen, purposeful and public-spirited, 
the community is great however small it may seem to be Put if it is selfish, lazy 
and thoughtless, it is rotten at the core whatever its outward show may be. This 
is the tragic lesson of Rome— a race of heroes brought to ruin and degradation by 
idleness and self-indulgence which sapped their manhood, obliterated their sense of 
duty and robbed them of their self-respect. 

“What kind of city do you think endures ?” asks Whitman, and in his rough- 
hewn verse, goes on to answer : 

“The place where a great city stands is not the place of stretch’d wharves, 
docks, manufactures, deposits of produce merely ; 

“Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings or shops selling goods from 
the rest of the earth 

“Hor the place of the most numerous population, 

“A great city is that which has the greatest men and women • 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the world ” 

“Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the common words and deeds ” 
“There the great city stands.” ’ 


Thus the poet tells us history teaches, that the greatness of a city is in 

tha Af therefore vital for us to consider what should 

training which we are to give to the citizens of Osmania. 
^Giat shouM be the distinctive features of this training ? I need hardly emphasise 

Side is to impLSuret 

that culture is not simply knowledge but is activity of mind : that knowledge becomes 
active thought only when it ^ m tested; to use and related to 
peiceptions, hopes, feelings and desires that form our life; and that therefore the 

xesDonsm to if fnifn^ students active, alert and 

responsive to stimuJus. It follows that numher of mass lectures should be reduced, 
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that tutorial teaching in seminar classes should he a feature of the worh in all 
departments of stud y_ and that dictated notes should be abolished. These changes in 
teaching methods will involve more^ strenuous and exacting work from the staff. 
Fortunately we have at the Osmania University a body of teachers who are not 
only as highly qualified, taken as a whole, as the teachers at any University in India, 
hut also have to a degree unsurpassed anywhere youth, energy and earnest devotion 
to the highest ideals of their profession. I owe them a debt which I cannot 
adequately repay. I came aniongst them a stranger ^ and I have experienced from 
them _ kindness and co-operation revealed in a spirit of loyalty which more than 
anything else makes me an optimist regarding the future of the "University. 

But the intellectual life of the University is not the only feature which it must 
be our ambition to devoiop. It is possible to lay too much stress on class 
room work. I have, indeed, considerable sympathy with the cynic who said 
that the only education that was of value to him in later life was what 

remained after he had forgotten what he had been taught at the University. 

When the time comes for us to leave our work, whatever it may be, to 
younger men, I think what will give ns most happiness in retrospect will not , be 
the knowledge wm have accumulated, the success of our schemes, our victories in 
the strife of official or business life, or even the honours we have gained, but the 
memories of the friendships which we have made. Youth, the age of zest and 
generous enthusiasms, is the time when students can receive from University life 
the great gift of companionship. The friendships into which the companionship, 
of youth blossoms are lasting because they grow not from a common interest of 
pleasure only but of work done and of a life lived together with a purpose. Its 

essence is the delight of sharing common tasks and aspirations. In such unselfish 

comradeship lies the hope of a saner and cleaner social ideal in the wider community 
into which students enter when they leave the University. 

One of the means by which the comradeship of university days can be 
strengthened through the sense of work done with a common" purpose is the 
Graduates’ Association. The Association can exercise a healthy infiuenoe on the 
University by the encouragement which it gives to devolepments that promise to 
bring about better work or a fuller life in the University. But the chief value of 
the Association will be in the extent to which it can influence the life of the 
community by standing forth as witness to the principles of right and truth which 
the University aims at contributing towards the formation of that common social 
purpose that we call public opinion. The greatest hope of the State is in these 
young men and in the spirit in which by their efforts, failures, disappointments and 
efforts still renewed with passionate determination, they press on the work of 
building the ideal community for which we long. 

The University must send them forth with the cheerful spirit of happy warriors, 
not as men prematurely old. Our University life must therefore keep students young. 
Soon enough they will have to face anxieties and carry burdens that will make them 
dull and grave. ‘Their university days should be a time of happiness and cheerfulness 
when they find joy in the health of body that makes mere living a delight. Thus 
exercise and games are as necessary to them as meat and drink. These have also a 
moral value. All of us are born with an impulse to conflict. If this instinct does 
not find an outlet in games it will break out in disputes, quarrels, or useless violence 
of feelings, thought or action. Other healthy means for giving a safe outlet to 
man’s contentious instincts are in Union debates and a University Training Corps, 
which we should, as Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung advocated last year, establish as soon 
as possible. 

All these activities will, we hope, help to develop at the University discipline of 
the right kind. That ominous word grates on students’ ears. But I want them to 
think of discipline not as external restraint or even as internal grace; not as some- 
thing negative and passive but as something positive and active. Discipline of the 
right kind reveals itself in free activity of the body and mind, in keen interests of 
many kinds, in the desire for knowledge and the power to use it, in the delight of 
achievement, in comradeship and mutual helpfulness. It need not be imposed from 
without but should come from within as the outcome of the growing social purpose of 
our corporate life. The essence of discipline of this kind is the spirit of service, that 
does not let us live only for ourselves and pur own pleasures hut makes us keen to 
give rather than to get ; the spirit, that builds up traditions which will help to give 
the best of life to those who follow us. 
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This is my dream of the Osmania University, a coniinunity visibly living ideals of 
v^ork, eoiiiradeship, Iiealth and willing service. We must always renieinber also wliat 
its name connotes, that it is the personal foundation of His Exalted Iligliness Mir 
Osman All Khan, established by him in order to secure the prosperity and well- 
beiug of his snhjeGts. Let us, ’therefore, each one of us by strenuous work and by 
devo^ted loyalty to the ruler make it a worthy expression of his gracious concern f<jV 
the wealfare of his people. We may not in our time see it perfect and entire as the 
city of our dreams. But what matters more than the outward attainment of sriecess 
is the spirit that strives to achieve it. Of our ideal university city are true tlie 
words spoken many years ago by one of the wisest of men couceruiiig tlie iileat city 
that he planned. MOieii asked whether there could be such a city existing anywliere 
on earth, his answer was : Whether there is now or ever will be such an one' eimi- 
plete on earth matters not to him who desires to see it, for he will live Ills life ac- 
cording to its laws and no other.” 

My 'final word is to express on behalf of all friends of the University our good 
wishes to you the graduates of to-day. Our earnest wish is that you will can-y v/irli 
you to the larger world outside the ideals of the University, becoming wlici-ever life 
may lead you centres of active and imselfish service. These ideals, what wc wisii yr.iii 
to be, matter more to you in life than cleverness, popularity or power. Tlii'3y arc life 
itself, for life is not merely the daily round of eating and sleeping, as some see it 
who : 

“Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are liurlecl in the dust, 

Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing ; and then they die — 

Pei isli ! and no one asks 
Who or what they have been,” 

“Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood, 

Tt^is a great spirit and a busy heart — 

We live iu deeds, not years ; in thoughts not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

W^e slioulci count time by lieart-tlirobs. He most lives 
thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


I 
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Eleventh Session — Nagpur — 27th. to 30th. December 1935 

The el even til session of the All-India Edacational Conference opened at Nagpur on 
the 27111. Decemlisi? 1935. It was inaugurated by the Right Son’ble F. S. Srinivasa 
Sasirn ‘wlup owing^ to ill-health, could not make a speech on the occasion. About 650 
deh'gares i'roiii various parts of India attended the Conference. The following is from 
the speocli of 'Mr. M, B. Niyogi^ M.A. L.L.M., Chairman, Reception Gomniittee 

As Cliairman of the Reception Committee it is my pleasant duty to accord you a 
most cordial welcome at the inception of the labours*" for which you have come from 
far and near and gathered here to-day. 

Tlic most urgent need of the hour is to determine the goal and define the policy. 
As a result of tlie drift there is immense waste of effort and talent. "We may well 
follow the lead given by other countries who had, after the Great War, to readjust 
tlieir eiJuoati^m to their respective ideals. I would particularly recommend the exam- 
plo of an oriental country which was placed in an exactly the same position as 

liiuia was. In 186d the great emperor Meiji announced ^‘Seek knowledge widely from 
t.ho v/orld ami deterraine'yrffairs of the state according to general o|;)iiiion.” In 1926 
when I [is liaiesty Hirohito succeeded to the throne he issued a revised edict in these 
terms ^‘hefraiii from variety and imitation and strive for solid character and 
oiigiuality. The examples of'" Japan can well be copied by the other Asiatic countries 
particularly India. Life in India emerged from its medieval inertness tund has, during 
the last 50 years, become respective as well as responsive to the stimulating currents 
of modern life and is now seeking an outlet in creative expression. W’ e have sought not 
only knovrledge but goods from the world and are now going to determine our affairs 
of stare accoialing to public opinion. The next step in our educational movement is 
to oigmiise our educational system in snch a way that the rising generation may not 
only cease to be mere “consumers” but also become “producers” "in the realms of 
inteliectual, aesthetic and utilitarian achievements. 

I have no doubt that the ministers on whom will devolve the task of directing 
education under the new constitution will announce their policy. In my own province 
I am proud to say that the Department of Education has been progressive. It has 
already gone a long way in_ introducing the vernacular medium in the secondary 
schools and in formulating its curriculum even in the Primary Schools, in such a 
way as to give a distinct vocational and technical bias to the pupils in their early age. 
The cardinal problem of how to divert the course of education into practical and use- 
ful cliarmels so as to give the rising generation a real training in the art of life will 
demand solution in the near future. 

We are singularly fortunate ih having secured the leadership of such an eminent 
educationist as Mr. Sliyama Prasad Mukherjee. He presents the rare instance of trpis- 
missioii of virtues from sire to son. He has faithfully followed in the footsteps of his 
groat father, Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, whose life-long services in the cause^ of edu- 
(.'Utlon have placed the country under an eternal debt of gratitude. It is rightly said 
that a sound head, honest heart and an humble spirit are the three best guides through 
time and to etern%. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. Shymna Prasad Mithherjea^ ?ice- 
Ghancel lor, Calcutta University said 

“Suggestions are now and agaiii^ put forth to limit adniissions to Universities, 
eitiioi* directly or indirectly, mainly with a view! to alleviating the increasiugiy 
distressful problem of unemployment. While, as I have said, it is the duty of the 
State and people to explore new aveneiis which could absorb our trained young men, 
I ranst. afiinn that it is a retrograde measure to seek to solve the problem by reducing 
the number of educated men. 

Let us not follow the path of destruction so easy of access until the materials 
for rcconstractiou and expansion are generously made available to us. No far- 
reaching reforms, aimed at increased facilities for education, which will be varied 
ill character, will ever be accomplished without larger financial assistance from 
the State, The Central Government recently distributed to the provinces a crore of rupees 
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for rural recoustruotion. For that it has earned the gratitude of the people of India. 
The same G-overnmeut has just inaugurated a Central Advisory Board of Education 
for India ; it rightly regards eduoation not merely as a provincial concern but also 
as a national problem of supreme importance. Let us put forward a united demand 
that Oovernment should set apart at least a crore of rupees annually for several 
years in succession for distribution among the provinces, in proportion to what they 
themselves may raise, to be spent for the improvement of primary and secondary 
education, principally the latter in relation to the problem of unemployment. 

Continuing Mr. Mookerjee said, ‘‘In India, education has recently been receiving 
close attention at the hands of people belonging to diverse schools of thought, and 
we are confronted to-day with a long catalogue of criticisms, suggestions for reform 
and reconstruction, almost bewildering in character. This situation is capable of 
logical explanation. Yaluable as education is at all times in the history of every 
civilised nation, to us, Indians, it is of paramount importance at the present 

juncture. Differences there exist as to the means which should be adopted for the 

realisation of India’s political rights, but there is complete unanimity of opinion 
that no real and permanent advancement is possible unless education of the right 
type spreads far and wide till it saturates the teeming millions of this vast sub- 
continent. I believe it is this aspect of our future national growth that has inspired 
many, though not all, of the recent reports and utterances on education. 

One of the criticisms with which we have grown familiar is that edixeation in 
India has been a complete failure. I have no desire to imder-estimate the evils 
inherent in the present system, but I believe there has sometimes been a derinite 

tendency to overstate the case. It would be idle for us to ignore the fact that, but 

for the education which we and our forefathers have received, we could not have 
made the progress achieved by us in different fields of thought and activity. There 
can he no question that Western education has brought us mto closer contact with 
the culture and civilization of progressive countries other than ours. There can be 
no question that it has laid the foundations of an Indian nationhood ; it has helped 
to awaken our national consciousness, to broaden our intellectual horizon and to 
kindle in us dreams of a better and a mightier India which we all long to see 
realised. It has taught us self-respect and has inspired us with a sense of equality 
and fearlessness prompting us to^ stand up as men, demanding justice and fair play. 
We need not feel unduly nervous if it has helped to disturb the placid contentment 
of our people or if it has shaken accepted beliefs and dogmas, for it is only 
through such unsettlement that the right path of future reconstruction can be 
discovered. 

“I am not suggesting for a moment that everything that our educational system 
has to offer is good, or that all products of Western education are animated by the 
spirit of service, culture and patriotism. This system has undoubtedly its weak 
points and a change in its outlook and objective is imperative. But let us not mini- 
mise much less forget the great contributions it has made. 

“One of its ^ gravest defects is to be traced to historical reasons. The growth 
of Universities in India marked a definite stage in the progress of Indian education. 
But University education was introduced primarily for running the administration of 
a bureaucratic Government. Government stood in need of central organisations which 
could test the capacity of the students, educated in schools and colleges, on the 
basis of public examinations and the Universities were brought into existence. They 
were not meant at the first stage to be seats of culture an,d learning, nor were they 
intended to foster higher teaching and research or to train leaders of a democratic 
community. 

‘‘More than seventy-five years have come and gone ; universities have undergone 
vital changes and do not to-day exist only for conducting examinations. They have 
adopted other ideals more appropriate to their true functions and are trying to 
discharge theiix obligations with varying; degrees of success and efficiency. But a 
machine-iike spirit still persists and continues to deprive these institutions of their 
full share of life, faith and vigour without which they connot contribute to national 
wealth and welfare. 

was deliberately chosen as the medium of instruction and examination 
to tile deplorable neglect of the vernacular languages. Indigenous institutions suffered 
decay and existed rnerely as shadows of a by-gone past. It was apparently thought 
that a tisw race of Indians would gradually grow up who would become influenced 
by the culture and civilisation of their rulers, and out of feelings of loyalty and 
dgratitude woul be the strongest champions of British interests in India. I need not 
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enter into the details of this aspect of the history of Indian education. That onr 
Ternaciilars should he developed and given their rightful place in any scheme of 
national education is now widely recognised. We cannot at the same time forget 
that our economic and political progress and cultural advance are closely bound up 
with Western science and literature through the medium of Western languages, 
specially English. A reconciliation between these two points of view is possible and 
must be found for the sake of our future national growth. 

‘‘There is another matter which deserves notice. Primary education was neglected 
until recently and that in a manner which gave rise to widespread resentment. It 
'was thought* at one stage that higher education, if extensively given, would itself 
become an instrument for the spread of primary education among the masses. This 
hope has not materialised to any satisfactory extent. It is now recognised that the 
spread of free and compulsory elementary education is one of the pressing needs 
of the day and, in many provinces, ways and means are being discussed for giving 
effect to this idea.’’ 

“Lack of funds is usually advanced as the reason for the delay in fulfilling this 
sacred obligation whieli rests on Government. But we refuse to believe that money 
canot be found if there is a will to find it. I voice your united demand when I say 
that there should be no further delay on the part of Government to remove this 
stigma which has attached itself to its administration, namely, that after more than 
150 years of British rule in India only about 9 per cent, of her people enjoy the bene- 
fits of literacy, 

“I would nere refer to one line of criticism which is often adopted in certain 
quarters. It is said that we should spend more on primary education by depriving 
othei\ branches of education of the financial assistance derived from the State. The 
question is whether we are spending such colossal sums on secondary and higher 
education that they will without loss of efficiency permit of reduction. The answer here 
is definitely in the negative. State-help for education in India is meagre compared 
with that m ocher progressive countries. It is also out of proportion to the contribu- 
tions made by private non-official agencies in India. We should deprecate auy attempt 
to create a divisiou among the different branches of ediioatiou. 

“If we are to advance as a nation^ we must meet the legitimate demands of all 
stages, for it is only thus that we may hope to build a complete edifice, a temple of 
learning with a foundation deep rooted, a base broad and strong, and a crown of glory 
reflecting India’s highest culture and civilization. 

“Another defect which has received its due share of critioism in recent times is 
the disproportionate attention paid to literary education. It is now recognised that 
our students must be given ample opportunities for following varied lines of study, 
theoretical and practical, devised in accordance with our needs and resources. One of 
the problems now engaging the attention of educational authorities, official and non- 
offioiai, is the establishment of institutions which may provide for training in diverse 
branches of practical skill and knowledge. This reform is urgently called for in order 
to meet the question of middle-class unemployment. It will, iio\vever, be a mistake to 
take an exclusive view of vocational or technical education. 

“We must devise means of shaping our policy iu such a way as not to neglect the 
supreme value of a sound liberal education and for the spread o"f technical knowledge. 
While emphasis may be laid on one or the other in accordance with the aptitudes 
and requirements of different classes of students we must not encourage oue aspect 
to the detriment of any other. 

“It is important for us to bear iu mind that a mere supply of trained youths, 
qualified in various scientific or technical pursuits, will not solve the question of un- 
empioymeut. Opportunities must be created for absorbing the services of such young 
men, who must also be encouraged to take to trade, commerce and industry. There 
must be a closer association between the State and the educational authorities on the 
one hand, and representatives of capitalists of trade, industry and commerce on the 
other. The State must also pursue a policy of a fairer and more equitable economic 
distribution and strive for the utilisation of India’s vast natural resources in the in- 
terests of the people of this land. Neither can our aspirations be ever satisfied unless 
we succeed iu breaking through the barriers which at present restrict our entrance 
to certain careers, such as the army and the navy, which absorb not a small percentage 
of the youths of other civilized countries. 

“Suggestions are now and again put forth to limit admission to IJnlversIties, either 
directly or indirectly, mainly with a view to alleviating the increasingly distressful 
problem of unemployment. Sducational institutions must not regard themselves as 
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factories for tlie prodaction of clerks and subordinate officers but tliey have also^ to 
supply the country with the leadership and _ skill in -different branches of activity, 
economic, comniercial and industrial y municipal, provincial and national, liidia staiids 
in urgent need of Dnhmrsity men, animated with the ideals of service, imagiiiatioii, 

course, catholiGity of outlook and resilience of nature. ^ A ’ ,, 

''There can be no question of reduoting the existing educational facilities on t'le 
plea that re-orientation of education is vitally necessary. We do not behove tiiat tlic 
present number of schools and colleges is too large for the requiroineiits oi prno 
coirntrjn Those who urge their reduction oii_ the ground that the edu'‘;}tion 
imparted by them is defective, must, in the first instance, secure the foiindatmn os; a 
sufficient iihmber of institutions where the right type of training will he ]»rovided .for 
the children of the soil. The schools and colleges of to-day may be enablml to ailarn: 
themseives gradually to the altered demands of the educational reformers. The sitn- 
atiou becomes extremely dangerous when a reduction in their number is mh-oeatcii 
on the plea of educational reform. Let us not follow the path of destruction so easy 
of access until the materials for reconstruction and expansion are generously rmuio 
available to us. 

"Let me turn for a moment to the intricate problem of education of girls. One of 
the noteworthy features in recent times has been the rapid growth of female educa- 
cation. Our responsibility in this sphere becomes all the greater because it is left i:nostly 
to us, men, to discover the best methods of educating the future mothers of our race. 
We must hot perpetuate the blunder of training them- -..inder the same system as 
governs the education of our boys. In these days : of female emancipation I do not 
urge that women should not be treated with equalit 5 n but it must be recognised that 
however insistent their demand for equal ^treatment ^may be there ai-e certain dilhjr- 
enoes which cannot with any effort be obliterated. Our ideals should be, generally 
speaking, to give our women an edneatioa which will make them the main spring of 
spiritual force in our society. 

They must be rendered fully qualified for discharging those sacred obligations 
which constitute the hermitage of Indian womanhood. From them will radiate the 
great virtues of strength, of parity and devotion, of truth, joy and beauty, of patience 
under suffering, reminiscent of the glorious past of India, whicli will constitute an 
irresistible force in the future development of our mind and character. From this 
it does not follow that we should discourage women who may enjoy special aptitudes 
from following particular branches of knowledge or professions, noV mostly the pre- 
rogative of men. It is, however, essential for us to remember that if our* society is 
to be held together and not be broken to pieces, Indian women must be so educated 
as to enable them to take their rightful place Jn family and social life, peculiar to the 
traditions of this country, whicli with the suitable improvements must in tlieir funda- 
mental features be worthily maintained in future. 

In conclnsion be said 

"Let us all be true to our salt, and let us so strive and so act in tlie sight of all 
men that if we fall, future generations might at all events love us and bless us as 
brave loyal souls that fought for the right. If we believe that culture is the essence 
of the best that man, toiling through the ages like "an infant crying for the light 
which no language but a cry.” has felt and said and done *, if we believe that cml- 
tiire is the summation and harmony of things as they should be ; that it is the 
divinely appointed principle of Evolution for ever dynamio, growing from more to 
more ; that it ministers, unites, elevates and saves ; if thus strong and radiant be oar 
faith, it is still possible that we shall be able to get the better of commiinalism. And 

^ve shall do so, if we resolve to honour men according to their qnalitv and 

character regardless of the sect or camp they come from and to stamp our mintmark 
oil great tlioughts and deeds as such, uninffuenced by the colour and creed of the 
thinker and doer, commnnalism, chaiiism, cabalism are but cultural nullities— from 
them come only reakish growths and perverted performances. May we be endowed 
With strength and courage to regard ourselves, ho vever humble and unworthy, as 
soldiers in the Great War of Liberation of Humanity, marohiog proudly for“ the 

Promised Land of the Swaraj of the intellect,, the mental emancipation of man.” 



Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference 

That this Conference is definitely of opinion that secondary school education should 
divided into well defined stage, complete in themselves 5 and should have arrange- 
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meiits for diversiHecl courses ^hicli will equip the pupil, along with a cultural educa- 
tion, to meet the requirements of modern industry and commerce. 

While welcoming the recent pronouncements of the Central Board of Education on 
this subject 

(a) This Conference draws the attention of the Central and Provincial Governments 
to the need of safeguarding adequately the scope and extent of liberal education of the 

youth in this country under the proposed reconstruction scheme. 

(b) This Conference disapproves of the proposals to have separate secondary school 
and special examinations for recruitment to the various subordinate services. 

(c) In order to ensure that the necessary expert advice may be available in the 
matter of vocational training and guidance, for the proposed diversified courses in the 
secondary sohools, this Conference recommends that selected Indians closely connected 
with educational work in this country, and possessing high educational qualifications be 
sent abroad for additional training if necessary. 

(2) In view of the great urgency and importance of adult education in India, and 
the necessity of co-ordinating the activities of the different provinces and States in 
this direction, it is resolved that an All-India Adult Education League be formed un- 
der the auspices of All -India Federation of Educational Associations with headquarters 
in Calcutta or any other suitable centre and that a provisional Committee be constitu- 
ted with powers to co-opt, and with the Secretary of the section and tlxe mover as 
the joint conveners for drafting the rules and taking the necessary steps. 

The Conference appealed to the Government of India and the States and philanthro- 
pists for the immediate establishment of an Institute of Education and Psychological 
Kesearch on an All-India basis. It was opined that education in all its stages should 
be an effort to teach inter-caste, intercommunal and inter-racial unity among the 
students and pupils, and the Conference also appointed a Committee to investigate into 
the possibility of adopting a common language and script for the country. 

The Conference adopted a resolution favouring the idea of the celebration of Edu- 
cation Week throughout the country with a view to acquainting the public with the 
work and the needs of educational institutions. Another resolution passed at the Con- 
ference requested the Government to provide for a liberal supply of wireless sets to 
educationab institutions. 

By another resolution the Conference wanted handicrafts to form an integral part 
of all education at the primary and secondary stages. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

Eleventh Session — Calcutta — 19th. to 21st. December 1935 

In the presence of a largo num'ber of distinguished visitors and delegates from almost 
all parts of India, the eleventh session of the Indian PliilosopMcal Congress commen- 
ced its sitting on the 19th. December 1935 at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The Eev. Dr. A, Q. Eogg^ principal of the Madras Christian College, presided. 

WELCoaiE Addhess 

111 welcoming the delegates Dr. W, S. Urqukari^ Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, recalled "the fact that ten years and more had elapsed since this Congress had 
its inception in this very city. “To some philosophy may seem to have fallen on 
evil days”, observed Dr. Urquliart, “and in this practical age to have become unpo- 
pular because it is unpractical. But it seems to me that we havejittle reason to be 
pessimistic, and that there is perhaps more need to-day of the philosopher than there 
ever has been be lore. It is when things are in a state of fiux that there is the 
greater need of the assertion of underlying principles. It is when the barriers that 
divide the nations are breaking down in the sense that at least their reasonableness is 
being questioned, that there is the greater necessity for discovering a new method 
of co-operation and a new basis for unification. 

“The relationship between the one and the many, which is supposed to be the fun- 
damental philosophical problem, is not without its application to current politics in 
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tliese days wlien the future of democracy is a matter of doubtfulness and tlie desire 
fox dictatorship is a 'world-wide tendency, if not a world-wide peril. 

‘‘And such a tendency raises again the philosophical questions of the basis of 
authority and the possible freedom of the individual in relation to the claims of ^ soci- 
ety. ihere can be no security for the future of society without much sane thinking 
on these controversial topics, and in a Congress such as this it may perhaps be claim- 
ed, without risk of being' accused of over-weening self-confidence that philosophers are 
sometimes sane. 

“Even the much discussed question of the relation of vocational and general educa- 
tion is capable of philosophical treatment, for is it not a question of how the funda- 
mental capacities of human nature are to be directed into special •expression within 
particular environment ? Even the tragically serious question of unemployment is ul- 
timately one of the application of the idea of the concrete universal or of the princi- 
ple that the importance of every part of the whole must be recognised, and tliat all 
individuals must be granted their right to participate in the purpose of the -whole. 

“The insistence upon the abstract universal in philosophy has its practical counter- 
part in an attitude of indifference to the claims and opportunities of certain sections 
of society, and similarly it is possible that a re medy for the economic diseases might 
be suggested by the consideration of an age-long philosophical attitude.” 

Opening- Address 

In opening the Congress, Sir Manmathanath Muhherji^ Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
thought that philosophical thinking was not one profession alongside of others, neces- 
sitating as it did, some peculiar equipments and entailing some peculiar disciplines, 
out of the reach of all and sundry. On the contrary, it had a universality of appeal 
which made it out to he the most humanistic of all intellectual pursuits. “A philoso- 
pher is he,” said Sir Maumatha, “who is accustomed by training and temperament to 
*see life steadily and see it whole. But fallen as we are on evil days of speciali- 
sation, we have come to lose this art— the art of taking a whole view of things and 
men” 

Sir Maumatha paid a tribute to Dr. Hogg, the general President of the Congress. 
Dr. Hogg, he hoped, would bring to bear on the deliberations of this session of the 
Congress, the mellowed fruits of scholarship as well as piety. 

Proceeding, Sir Maumatha observed that they were painfully conscious of the fact 
that they were the unworthy legacies of the cultural inheritauoe of Bengal and they 
in deep humiliation offered their legacy to the distinguished assemblage along with the 
no less noteworthy contributions of contemporary Bengal. 

Concluding, Sir Manmatha said, “Por the distracted world of to-day, the philoso- 
phers, particularly the orientals, have got an important contribution to make. The 
East may be a negligible partner in the Geographical dispensation of the League of 
Nations, but not so, as we believe, on the spiritual side of it. The star has always 
risen in the East and “eastern lights,” to use the happy phrase of one of our leading 
thinkers, are being hailed from unexpected quarters. ^ 

As representing the 'Western point of view, Dr. Tung has truly remarked : “It is 
the East that has taught another wide, more profound and a higher understanding^ 
through life.” Truly, in the East, philosophy has never served as an intellectual pas- 
time merely, hut always in its classical sense of a Way of Life— life being in ultimate 
analysis the only effective commentary upon the theory. 

Such an outlook upon .life may not commend itself to all. But it is there as a 
silent preacher in the background, and greets us across the perspective of centuries 
Therein consmts the mdmduality of Indian thought and culture : and at this thought- 
exchange of the world it would be courting sheer bankruptcy if we were to undervalue 
our own thought-currency m order to secure an international credit.” 

PaiSIDENTIAL APDKESS 

In his presidential address the Rev. Dr. A. G. Hogg referred to the rightful claim 
which society had upon the metaphysicaOy-minded. K many of the Indfan Dniv ™ 
sities, he said, philospphv had fallen upon evil days. Her class-rooms were £ but 

the claim whiot society rightly had upon them? d/ the^ severly tecIniSl issul^ 
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wMoh. were au iaevitable bye-product of the main pbilosopMoal undertaking drawn 
mem^away too muob. from the deeply human enterprise itself? If for such self- 
questioning there was even a vestige of justification, it might be well to spend an 
hour in considering what social function the public might rightly expect to be 
fulfilled by those who the gift and the leisure for metaphysical thought. 

believe,” he continued, ‘^that no matter how ambitious the ultimate aim may 
be which philosophic thought must set itself, its typical contribution to the common 
good is to render a service that is modest and even prosaic. Its permanently 
valuable achievements are apt to be critical rather than constructive. Like the 
homely household commodity, salt, it is an ingredient of the community’s intellectual 
dish which is quite indispensable, but which is not too palatable by itself , and of 
which it is not easy to have too much. 

^‘Woe be it to any community that consisted exclusively of philosophers •, and yet 
woe would be equally certain to betide society if it included none of the metaphysi- 
cally-minded. Especially would this be the case if it were a modern society of the 
progressive type, for mankind has made, once for all, the discovery that rapid 
advance in the conquest of nature is possible only by an extensive development of 
W"hat in the industrial field is called division of labour and in the intellectual field 
specialisation. Now specialisation breeds evil as well as good. And the primary 
social function of the philosopher is, I believe, to serve as the necessary intelieotual 
counterpoise to the specialist, and to provide a prophylactic against the harm that 
can be done to the general mind by over-specialisation on the part of the leaders 
of thought." 

^ Continuing, the President said, “Upon the metaphysically-minded of to-day there 
still lies the sacred obligation of seeking to protect society from the dangers of a 
new and subtler Materialism by insistently exhibiting the inherent relativity of all 
mathematical thinkingj and therefore of the typical scientific way of attacking the 
secrets of being. Science can yield valid and amazingly useful formulations of 
aspects of reality, but it can never even begin to tell us the whole truth about 
the real. 

“How comes it that the desire to apprehend reality in its wholeness makes the 
philosophical mind alert to detect the unconscious assumptions and uncritical concep- 
tions on which ordinary thinking is so prone to rely ? The reason is not far to 
seek. The very effort to apprehend reality as a whole requires^ the thinking subject 
to set over against himself as object of not merely all outer existence but the whole 
of himself as he knows himself, all his habits of "feeling, thought and action. “What 
ordinarily is most immediately his very self becomes in that moment, something 
other^ than the thinking subject, something, therefore, which it falls to him ^to 
criticise and appraise. No longer may any habit of judgment be accepted by him 
simply Lecause it is familiar, for he looks on it now as something merely ^^given’, 
something other than himself which is merely there, and is to be acquiesced in only 
■with deliberate responsibility and at his own peril. No longer may any belief ^be 
relied on solely because it is socially universal, for at that moment he is alone with 
the absolute solitarily face to face with an ‘other’ which is absolute, because at that 
moment all being has been funded into it without any remainder, except the empty 
thinking subject. To have had that experience even once, with any vividness, leaves 
a permanent mark on a man’s mentality, for it evokes in him an unforgettable 
realisation of the preoariousness of all untested preconceptions. 

“Let us, then, discharge with faithfulness this function that is laid upon us by 
our share, however small or great it be, in the true philosopher’s hunger for an 
apprehension of the real in its wholeness. Society needs that we keep ^ -watch and 
ward against the dangers which lurk in that division of labour and specialisation of 
study which she finds so indispensable— the danger of mistaking legitimate abstrac- 
tions for concrete truth, the danger of too confidingly depending on the complete 
trustworthiness of conceptions which have proved their utility in their own 
proper sphere. 

“I do not urge for a moment that we should confine ourselves to^this criticism 
of categories as our sole vocation. The impulse to it has to spring out of our 
devotion to the pursuit of this. “We shall necessarily be led into technical issues in which 
the general public can take no interest, and intoj patient study, both sympathetic and 
critical, of bygone systems of thought. But let us never allow these special studies 
to render us forgetful of our social function of exposing and opposing the false 
abstractions, preconceptions and one sidedness to which the philosophically untrained 
mind of the general community is inevitably so prone. 
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“It is not in any single realm of tlionght alone that we need to exercise this 
social function. I have referred to the call for alert watchfulness against any 
tendency on the part of the new Physics to assume the garb of a Philosophy. But even 
more urgent is it to-day. I cannot help thinking, that the metaphysicaily-mmaed. snoulci 
apply their critical gifts in the realm of Social Philosophy and Ethics* ^ ^ 

“There may be exaggeration, but there is certainly^ no absurdity in the iclea mat 
modern "Western civilisation is now in the melting-pot, and the emergence of 
Bolshevism, German National Socialism, and Italian fascism means that mankind is 
standing at a great parting of the ways. r x 

“There is a call here for radical thinking of the most strenuous kind, uiir lirst 
duty is to make a far more deep-probing effort than has yet been undertaken to 
un&rstand these new social phenomena. We must reach a comprehension of the 
economic and social conditions from which they take their rise. . ' . , 

“We must not let ourselves be blind to the fact that surrender of individual 
freedom to meet a great social need is itself a form of the exercise of freedom. 
Also we must not fear to recognise how much of hallowness there is in the kind of 
freedom that democracy secures in practice, for the average man. We need to probe 
and probe relentlessly exposing what is unsound both in the new and in the old forms 
of social organisation, but generously acclaiming all that is true and healthy. To do 
this thoroughly and well is a toilsome and supremely difficult task, but its faithful 
performance is, I believe, a service which society has to-day an absolute right to 
expect from the metaphysically-minded.” 


Second Day—CalcuUa —20th. December 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress took place to-day. About an hour and a 
half was devoted to the discussion on the “Putnre of Democracy.” The rest of the 
time was spent in the delivery of the address by Prof. N. G. Dam-le, President of Logic 
and Metaphysics section, and "by Pandit Yidhusekhar Sastri, . President of the Indian 
Philosophy Section. 

Prof. D. K Banerjee^ of the Dacca University, in the course of his speech, said 
that Democracy means nothing else than the rule of the wliole people expressing 
their sovereign will by their votes. There may be occasional necessities for 
dictatorship when the safety of the State is at stake. But, the most serious objection 
against Absolutism is that it produces a most demoralising effect upon the Govern- 
ment. Ereedom of thought, freedom of speech would be impossible in such a regime. 

Prof. jB*. Asirvatham of the Lucknow University, the second Symposiast, said that 
democracy is not a mere form of Government. It is a type of state, an order of 
society^ and industrial condition as well as the moral and the spiritual principle. 
What it seeks to do is to reconcile the principle of equality with the fact of natural 
inequality. It attempts to bring into existence a social machinery which would 
make for the enrichment and expression of personality. The evils which we see in 
it are not inevitable. They can be cured by the people themselves by proper 
education, reflection and experience. 

P.rol M, Venicatarancjiya, of the Andhra University, the third Symposiast, said 
that it is in democracies alone that Government is carried on the basis of dis- 
cussion, conference, and consultation and these result in power being conferred 
only on those that probe their capacity to exercise it in the interest of all 

Prof. H. Bhattacharyya of the Asutosh College, Prof. P. G. Diitta of Monghyr. 
Prof. India Sen of Delhi, Pro. E. N. Haul of the Allahabad University, Prof! 
Suryyanarayan Sastri, Head of the Department of Philosophy, Madras University, 
Professors N. 0. Mukherjee and N. B. Banerjee, Dr. D. M. Datta of Patna and Mr. 
Lownde took part in the discussion. 

Eey. Dr. A. 0. Hogg, General President of the Session, in winding up the 
discussion remarked that good government means self-government. It is to be 
seriously oonsidered whether the voters who exercise their votes have any passion, 
for some noble end. Merely by giving every one the right of vote will not further 
the larger interest of humanity if the right to vote in a democratic Government is not 
exercised for the realisation of some noble cause. 

•Prof. Vidhushehara Sastri, President of the Section of Indian PhOosophv, read 
a very interesting address. It the very outset Prof. Sastri entered a strong plea 
for co-operatwn between orthodox Sanskrit, scholarship. Such co-operation, he 
ttought, might be facilitated by ipmg the Sanskrit language, side by side with the 
hnglish as a medium of discussion in the Indian Philosophy section of the Philoso- 
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pliical Congress, and by urging young orthodox scholars to acquire a working 
knowledge of English. 

Prof. Sastri concluded by pointing out the great popular interest and appeal of 
Indian Philosophy. “The profound teachings of Philosophy,’ he said, “filter down to 
the masses through poems, tales, dramas, stories, legends architecture etc”. 

Prof. i^. Fergusson College, Poona, President, Logic and Metaphysics 

Section, in his presidential address of the Logic and Metaphysics Section, deliTered 
a learned speech, criticising various tendencies in modern Philosophy and giving 
views of his own. Prof. Damle characterised modernism in Philosophy as a “youth 
movement” with^ its emphasis on dynamism and progress. The tendency originated 
in America and is now the characteristic feature of many leading thinkers. This 
tendency is variously termed as Humanism, Pragmatism etc. It is a revolt against 
too much intelieotualism and abstractionism. 

Prof. Damle pointed out that this tendency in philosophy had its merits as it pointed 
out the evils of over-abstractionism and placing reason far above the other aspects 
of man e. g. emotional and volitional. But the point was that inlaying emphasis on the 
emotional and volitional side of man, it underestimated reason. 

Prof.^ Damle pointed out that in order that we niay take Hime seriously’ we niiist 
believe in ‘timelessness seriously. The values towards which we are progressing 
must have an eternal character in them, otherwise they fail to inspire us and 
become valueless. 

The full apprehension of this concrete universal is possible not through reason 
alone, or through feeling or willing alone, but through the totality of the whole 
personality of a man which he calls ‘intuition’; Intuition is to be understood as not 
a logical but supra-logical. The highest spiritual unity, the real nature of which 
can be grasped in an act of intuition, expresses itself eternally in the particulars of 
our experience. 

Dr. Jadunath Sinhoy of Meerut College, presided over the Psychology section. The 
following paper called “A Standardised Group Test of Intelligence in Yernacular” was read 
by Mr. Shyam Swaroop Jalota of Lahore : — 

“A battery of nine test-elements was selected and given to about 1,500 High 
School and College students at Lahore (1934-35). This paper reports upon the age 
and grade norms found in the abovesaid investigation. A table of percentile ratings 
is given as the same has considerable peculiar advantages in practice. An analysis 
of the various test-element scores was also carried out, and a separate grade-norms 
are also given for the convenience of comparative studies by other scholars. Typical 
illustrations of the materials, tables, diagrams etc. are given. 

A paper on the ‘Basis of Induction’ was read by Mr. S. K. Bose M. A., of 
Calcutta Hniversity. A paper on “Current tendencies on educational theory” was 
read by Mr. Haul of Allahabad. 

Prof. T. Puriishottama of the Andhra University spoke on sex differentiation and 
Its sigaificance to psychology. That sexual attraction between individuals is deter- 
mined by and subordinated to the end of suitable teaching for reproduction is a 
view not supported by biological observation, he said. 

Morphological and characterologicai changes both under the influence of ^the 
primitive gonad and that of the hormonic incretions are demonstrated to have wider 
bearing than subservience to reproductive ends. These processes represent proleptic, 
or anticipatory developments directed towards the achievement of stable masculine 
and feminine forms of mentality. 

Third Day—Calcistta— 21st. December 1935 

The third clay’s session took place to-day, at the Asutosli Hall. First of all 
there was the Symposium ; to-day’s subject was “What is real Heaven”. Dr. 
Mahe7idra Nath Sircar of the Presidency College, Calcutta, opened the discussion. 
According to Dr. Sircar: — 

The conception of heaven originates in us out of the constant press from within to 
free consciousness from its limits. Philosophy may give us illumined understanding 
blit in this attempt it can never afford to ignore the unconscious prompting of our 
nature, to enjoy a finer existence, wider knowledge and higher values. 

The idea is associated with the question not of unrestricted Existence simply, but 
of an existence implying worth or value. The-world is a vale of tears ; and life, 
therefore, urged by a necessity construes and constructs an ideal world of Truth and 
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. Heaven appeals to us not merely as an existence but as a delightful existence 
from which the thorns of life are extinguished, or at least transformed. Whatever it 
is, it is always associated with a felicitous existence ; otherwise it has really no true 
signifioance. 

Heavenly life is life moving in the creative urge of spirit realising ideal values 
which are either at the back of creation or emerging out of it. The religious spirit 
has not gone beyound this and even to-day when science and religion have been 
meeting each other in the spiiit of cordiality, the ancient PJatoiiic Ideal world is 
being reinstated through Emergent evolution. 

A super-sensible world of values, beauty and Truth is associated wdth the 
heavenly world. Plato in his “Symposium” introduces us in a fit of philosophic 
enthusiasm to the perfect vision of beauty “not relative or changing, but eternal and 
absolute.” “It is but an aspect of the divine extending over all things and haviag 
no limit of space and time”. Plato is not clear if the human soul is absorbed in it 
or not That the soul has such a reach of thought and is capable of the eternal 
nature, seems to imply that she too is eternal The theory makes heaven purely a 
transcendent existence, having no touch with the mundane creation though it may be 
shaping things from aboye: This dualism of spirit and matter has made Heaven a 
far .on distant event, which can be realised when the touch and omination of matter 
upon the soul has ceased to exist. Plato conceives a basic psyche conditioning the 
whole process of the universe. 

Plotinus’s conception of the Divine Hypostasis leads us through the successive 
emergence of the concrete phases of life from the one or the good, Plotinus exhorts 
personalities as ‘temples of Gods’, for in every individual person 
the three divine principles are present. And under favourable circumstances, our 
minds are irradiated by its effulgence. Plotinus sees the deliverance of man in the 
centripetal movements, where the psyche becomes free from the touch of matter 
ana divided life and becomes one with the one, 

Plotinus sees the height of our realisation in the deliverance of the soul from 
me revolving outer circle of the universal soul and its installation in the motionless 
calm of the ^ Intelligence and still better in the effulgent one. In the grades of 
Ascension Plotinus mentions ecstaoy as the highest state of existence. He calls it 
the banquet of the Gods— the life of absolute faith and pure enthusiasm, inspired by 
me draughts of the blushful Hippocrene. The soul in so far as it tastes the transce- 
aent beatitude is indistinguislied from it. The Platonic inspiration was worked out 
m its logical sequence in Plotinus. 

Bergson breaks away from the Platonic tradition and sees the heavenly beatitude 
more m the creative flow of life than in anything transcedental or statical Bergson 
IS inspired by the central principle of Christianity— resurrection and continuity of 
iiie, aim he gets rid of the vexed question of the sensible and the supersensible 
existences and discovers behind them the ever flowing creative life. The ideal and 
me real world are equally encompassed by it. 

. .^^Ssons 'vision does not extend beyond the spiritual life in its earthly 
maniiestation— for Ine and love in his conception work under an opposition. The 
need, ot a constant opposition to keep up the vigour of the creative urge lacks in 
me higher harmony oi life. Bergson could not transcend the dualism for that would 
be siiiTenaering the secret to creative evolution and expression. 

dazzling height of the mystics, but he could not see 

® time-lessness of the mystical consciousness. He is attracted to the 

1 because it releases and reinforces the original “elan vital” to intensive 

onnoriHnn^ Successfully overcome 

better creation. Bergson’s final vision therefore cannot 
w I A® expression of spirit through creation, 

is a finer residing in the heart of things. There 

m'fln] K u ^ ^ than creative harmony. Creative harmony prevails when the 
fifemeat^ It formulate and assimilate^ the obstructing 

liil • *1 P t? ores. It is the play of Prana and 

m^opdos tton Mt^pv,S^T«pif spiritual expression where it experiences 

th^SSn ® one, for here is spiritual expression, rather 

in.m cieation through a process of inversion’. Whatever it is it pointe to tbo 

an opposition.*^^’"^ spontaneity of spiritual expression in itself ’and^not tlirough 

creative enerCT®ha?CYTi“=^^^ expr^sion ^ distinguished from the restricted 
reanve energy has been the source of distinction of the life of spirit through 
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nature and the life of spirit througli self in the Vaisnava philosophy. Life reveals greater 
freedom and more spontaneity as it rises in the scale of existence. The tension that is 
felt in creative expression in nature is eased in the order of spirit. 

The Yaisnayas felt a greater and vaster world of spiritual existence with its 
enrapturing harmonies and beauties which are really transcendental and they 
cannot impress themselves on us, if the soul clings least to the earthly tendencies. 
The dynamism of life here is the * finest and the swiftest, but the life’s forces here 
are all directed to and consumed in the shining Love-life here naturally rises 
above its earthly expression and filies on the wings of nnconquerahle love which 
brightens the whole existence and reveals its supra-mental fineness and delicacy. 
Will, chastened by the flame of love and becomes Godisentric— it may have the 
occasional eccentric creative expression-even then it is only the reflection of the 
supreme will. The finite spirit through its wisdom, love "and will reflect the 
transcedent divine, for its psychic mahe-iip is completely transformed. Hence it is 
more divine life, in so far as it can be expressed on earth. 

The transfiguration of the impulses with the impress of the divine consciousness 
upon the inner psyche in man reveals a luminous existence with its dignified harmony 
and ineffable beauty. The supra-mental existence may have finer expression and 
revelation without the sense of the least opposition. The Yaisuavas, as— in matter 
of fact— the devotional school of Mysticism have the better realisation of the 
functioning of psychic forces beyond the vital and the mental. 

This unique perception of psyche introduces a loftier vein in the conception of 
Imman destiny. For the human mind has no clear idea of the potentiality of the 
psychic being in man, which puts it in direct connexion with the divine expression 
where the uneducated vital and mental cannot function. The psyche is in direct 
touch with and is under the influence of the divine. Through the luminous psyche 
the soul can enjoy the wideness, transparence, beauties, felicity of spiritual life. 

The soul recovers itself from the individualistic sense and receives the light of 
the spirit in which it can see the world and invite the fellowship of the community 
of spirits. Philosophers in the East and West have the vision of this Eternal 
communi^. ^‘Community is more than aggregate of individuals, it is an enfolding 
spirit”. It is St. Augustine’s ‘Civitas dei, and Yaikuntha’ of tne Yaisnavas. The 
community of spirits unfolds the possibility of Eternal life vertically and horizontally, 
it is a life extended in all directions, and does not take the unilateral expression of 
spiritual life as implied in Bergson’s conception. 

Transcedent wisdom, radiant beauty and absorbing love are chief characteristics of 
heavenly life. Harmony was the finer conception amongst the Greeks. Love 
implies harmony and something more. It is the captivating attraction towards 
an indissoluble union. The divine harmony allows the soul to feel the encompassing 
life, in a spirit of philosophic composure. The divine love impresses the spiritual 
amor — the maddening attraction of a complete union and absorbing fusion. 

The dynamic conception of life, however, fraught it is with intense and immense 
posibilities, cannot extend beyond concrete spirituality and aspire to the luminous 
silence, which transcends all concret formations. The spiritual life opens a new page 
when the effort is sincere to pass into the fathomless silence. It reveals the heart of 
reality in its supraconoeptual dignity and vastness. Here spiritual life is first dis- 
sociated from all personal holding and expression. It reveals a new spiritual perspec- 
tive. The impersonal side and aspect of the spirit comes to view, before finally pas- 
sing into its transcendent silence. 

The concrete spirituality gives a dynamical identification. ^It cannot go beyond the 
equilibrium in spiritual life. But spiritual equilibrium is not to be confused with 
spiritual freedom. Even in Love mysticism we find the emphasis laid upon freedom, 
which is realised in the occasional release of the soul from the sense of history and 
time. 

In dynamic integration the spirit is dispossessed of the personal hold and enjoys 
the impersonal touch. It really reveals the deeper aspect of spiritual life beyond ex- 
pression in radiant beauty, cosmic harmony and ineffable delight. It enthrones the 
silence of the spiritual life in the deep abyss of the soal. This experience of the 
super-personal in spiritual life is a new kind of experience. Spiritual life is so often 
associated with free creativeness that it is often difficult to appraise the true value 
of the touch of transceadent .'Spirituality in which with the wideness of being the 
self is gradually freed from its subjeefive concentration and construction. But this 
integration of super-personal experience is not to be completely dissociated from the 
personal experience. They alternate in spiritual life, e 
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Spiritual life is essentially dynamical, wMcli comprises within both spiritual 
silence and spiritual expression, i. e. it sometimes oversteps all personal experiences 
and borders on the super-personal ^ 

Bradley appreciates the value of super-personal life and experience, which is to 
him the true spiritual experience. This experience is unique and transcends ail 
other experiences of the_ true, the good and the Jieautiful. This does not neLuite them 
rather assimilate them in harmony. Thought must be present as a higher intuition’ 
Will would be there where the ideal had become reality ; and beauty, pleasure and 
feeling would live on in this total fulfilment. “Every flame of passion, chaste or carna 
would still burn m the Abso ate unquenched and unabridged, a note absorbed in the 
harmony of its higher ^bliss.” v vu lu mu 

Bradley sees tli_e dimity of the super-personal and the richness of the personal 
experiences m. spiritual life md retains both of them as equally true expor onc"s 
but his emphasis upon non-rational nature of the spiritual life obliges him to eo be- 
yond the personal content and to get hold of the Absolute form. But his form does 
not suit its content. They cannot be suGcesfully equated 

In spiritual life there is room for both these kinds of experienees-but tliov can- 
not be squm-ed or integrated for tiiey refer to the differnt poles of our conscious 
hfe, Bhaskei and Bosanquet has to accept a kind of impersonal-personai exis- 
tence as the highest pMosophic reality and the greatest spiritual realisation 
There is an element of truth in conceiving the hiffbcst Pvi«+Anf.n IaH. i 
sive.as well as free hut this is the highest truth thatInteLoV' loneetvj foi S 
the Ideas of trasoeudeut freedom together with the elasticity of spiritua ife ai d ihh 
perhaps, h^ been the source of ma ntaining the highest existence as comoetmit to 
answer tte demands of pur rehgious dife yieiaing all^transparent joys of irsoi as 
well as to satisfy the philosophic instinct of freedom ^ ^ ^ 

The self has a creative as well as a basic frAPdnm xi, i 

philosophy which recognises this in proper sense The self 
ft is free as creative, it is free as peroiSf The oreftlie^ 
mioal reference and knctioning, but itsSom as nerc nfcupf 
oendence and complete detachment from concentratiL 

mates it all comprehensive and the latterfree “ dynamism. The former 

latter. True religious spirit lies in enjoyinff the frep 

and the comprehensiveness of being— and ^this fulfils 

Yaisnavio ideals—whereas the philosophic instinct ^ 

freedom of being for it transcends all concentration 

Religion is based upon this concentration and in the fulf 

is realised as mere connected with definitive being ^ opening of being religion 
Tins double function cannot long coutinno for i-fta j: t . 

fellowship with and responsive reaction to the cosmic life delight of 

and consLusness and^ in the calm of 
Eckhart has characterised this as the Eternal hTow of 

unique satisfaction in the freedom from^the labvrhif ^ offers a 
and religious. A Philosopher’s heaven is^hiffiSm^ ^ o^^oerl6nce, moral, aesthetic 

such a heaven was rather cold and indifferent ami -^Tr fIk* merged, 

heaven, if one at all, in which thereVill be aotivhv nf ^ ? 

where we can have all the sides of our nature fulfilled^**^ I»ghest order, and 

happiness— where there* is eternd^\f^®and ® ao ^death^^^whe * +i ^ eternal 

and bliss and no ennui. And this he thongbr k ’ 

Quaranic conception of Heaven interpretation of the 

TJnSiW Mr.^ -iisenssions ; 
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p. P. G. Dutta, Mr. Lumba, Mr. Maity W tr Ear 
a short remrt from the chair in which Dr. H^g nrefenwl +i,a 
m which there will be activity of the highest anf thftet o?def 


— Dr. Saileswar Sen (Andhra 
%*, -filled Sail (Lucknow), 
Siikul (Calcutta University), 
Ihe discussion ended with 
ideal of a heaven 




